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E  I  S  E  N  B  A  OH, 

A  MBTeOPQUTAN  STORY. 


"  JlVri»5C'i««  malttr  of  morf  worth  ^ 

Tmh  to  be  dctiU  ta  bj  mitotiMyship.*' 

CHAPTER  I. 
Thk  road  from  Kreuzna^  or  ratb!er  from  Munster,  towards  the  picturesque  town  of  Bingon 
oa  tlie  RbiiM*  it  so  beautiful,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  latter  places  so  short,  that  by 
tbe  time  I  bad  got  to  that  point  in  my  Journey*  I  determined  to  travel  it  on  foot,  and  by 
my^Vl^  for  00  other  reason,  that  I  can  tell,  but  because  i  wished  to  refresh  my  limbs  by  4 
firalk;«  and  bad  taken  a  conceited  fancy  for  my  own  company. 

Before  I  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  day's  ezcursiop,  however,  I  found  that  1  had  quijte 
eooa^  both  of  the  one  and  the  other ;  for  though  my  **  weary  legs  *'  did  not  actually  break  down» 
my  head  began  positively  to  ache  from  the  fervour  of  my  own  meditations,  excited  as  they  had 
l»een  all  day  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  I  had  been  passing ;  and  I  fotiud 
that  peraonal  «>Utttde,  even  in  the  noble  valley  of  Nah,  becomes  wearisome  at  length  to  a  tnan 
of  colloquial  propensities.  Besides,  I  had  been  quite  misinformed  regarding  the  real  charmi 
of  tbeiff  parts,  and  as  I  mounted  the  paas  of  the  Ruchesberg,  near  the  chapel  of  Saint  Roch, 
which  overlooks  the  whole  sweep  of  the  valley,  and  which  gave  me  the  Rhine  gleaming 
beneath  me,  up  and  down  o«  the  right.— the  quaint  turrets  of  Biugen  in  the  hollow  reflected 
in  ita  bo8om>  aod  the  nobk  mountain  of  the  Rudesbeim  in  front  of  me  as  I  contemplated  the 
view  across  the.  valleyr— I  became  so  lost  in  poetry  and  other  nonsense,  that  I  quite  forgot 
myself,  as  usual,  nutil  common  hunger  and  exhaustion  began  to  remind  me  once  more  of  the 
ireaknessei  of  humanity. 

I  would  not,  however,  as  I  descended  the  mountain,  lose  the  last  lowering  glance  of  the 
sinking  sun,  whioh  now  deepened  the  black  shadows  of  the  rocky  hills  that  skirted  the  horizon 
beyond  the  valley— 4md  that  lightened  the  bright  green  of  the  vineyards  with  which  they  were 
clothed,  and  reddened  the  picturesque  summit  of  the  Rudesbeim  beyond — for  I  hoped  that^ 
eould  I  only  reach  Bingen  this  evening,  I  shonid  there  find  some  English  people  who  would 
do  me  great  civility  for  my  money,  and  supply  my  lack  of  the  Allemand  language  by  whole^ 
some  talk  which  I  could  reciprocate.  But  man  is  shortsighted,  and  so  forth  i  a  philosophical 
reflection  which  I  found  particularly  pertinent  to  this  present  occasion — for  by  the  time  t  had 
descended  towards  the  lower  grounds,  the  shadows  of  evening  began  to  prevail  to  the  east* 
ward,  the  Rhine  and  the  town  in  front  of  me  seemed  to  recede  away  every  step  I  took,  and  X 
waa  inelioed  to  misdoubt  whether  I  was  not  making  a  circle  round  the  mountain,  instead  of 
proeeeding  mathematically  to  any  christian  habitation.  The  usual  troubles  of  a  strayed 
traveller  jonmeying  in  foreign  lands  now  overtook  me,  and  perplexe<)  my  thoughts  exceed- 
ingly* Fancies  drear  crowded  into  my  brain  like  the  hollow  wind  that  now  began  to  moan  hk 
the  distance,  and  to  whisper  strange  words  in  my  ears,  while  a  certain  exhausted  receiver 
that  I  carded  aboot  with  me,  seeuied  to  yawn  discontentedly,  like  the  deep  chasms  that  U6w 
grew  dark  among  the  surrounding  valleys. 

Philoeophyy.  however,  came  again  kindly  to  my  aid,  reminding  me,  io  the  plenitude  of  in 
iMom,  that  I  had  no  money  wherawith  to  render  me  a  worthy  subject  of  any  cre^tablp 

iQ)»bM7i  <^  noreover^  the  Oermani  were  an  exceedingly  honest  people  add  tbft;  aee6^ 
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iag  to  natural  Ustory,  even  the  ▼nltarci  and  crowi  of  those  parts  were  of  a  kindly  nature,  and 
conld  not  have  the  heart  to  pick  oat  my  eyes,  even  if,  like  a  Bethlehem  shepherd,  I  should 
be  obh'ged  to  lie  in  the  fields  all  night 

While  preparing  my  mind  for  the  worst  that  might  happen,  in  this  judicions  and  sensible 
manner,  I  fonnd  myself  mounting  a  height  on  the  borders  of  another  small  valley.  The  light 
aeemed  now  again  to  brighten  a  little,  and  by  it  I  perceived,  peeping  from  among  the  wood- 
land above  me,  the  white  turrets  of  a  small  mansion,  or  rather  villa,  which  came  by  degrees 
Into  view  from  among  the  pUnting,  and  appeared  to  me  at  once  ju  in  some  way  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  road  soon  passed  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  this  house,  the  valley  below  swept  up  enchantingly  among  the  mountains, 
the  stream  at  the  bottom  turned  into  a  little  lake  in  the  distance,  and  the  white  houses  of  a 
small  hamlet  studded  with  a  lively  effect  the  edge  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hollow. 

1  wAI  ipeC'J^Atinc  within  myself  whether  the  tasteful  little  property  beside  me  could  belong 
to  a  native,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  pattering  among  the  planting  near,  and  the  voice  of  a 
child,  to  my  astonishment,  cry  out  in  English,  *<  O !  papa,  here  is  a  stranger  going  past,  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  an  Englishman,  for  he  wears  such  a  pretty  cap ;  do  ask  him  in." 

A  fair-faced,  and  eiceedingly  gentleman-like  young  man  now  came  in  view  from  among  the 
f  bmbbery  by  the  road,  and  observing  me,  seemed  for  an  instant  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  he 
should  address  me.  I  put  an  end  to  his  doubt  by  speaking  6rst,  and  in  English,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised,  not  only  by  an  answer  in  the  same  tongue,  as  I  had  hoped  for,  but  by  an 
expression  of  congratulation  at  meeting  me,  and  a  warm  invitation  to  accept  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  house.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  at  the  moment.  I  accepted  of  his 
kindness  with  real  joy,  and  in  five  minutes  after  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  handsome 
parlour,  so  fitted  up  and  furnished,  that  I  almost  imagined  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 'Thames 

or  the  Severn. 

A  slight  German  accent  was  all  that  distinguished  my  host  from  an  Englishman—and 
when  here,  on  the  frontier  of  Germany,  he  began  to  ask  me  of  the  news  from  London,  and  to 
talk  of  persons  and  places  with  which  I  was  fSsmiliar  at  home,  I  was  almost  as  much  delighted 
as  his  little  daughter  by  his  knee,  who  absolutely  jumped  with  joy  at  hearing  my  English 
qpeech. 

*•  I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  apology,  my  good  sir,"  he  said,  <«  and  if  you  can  submit  to 
plain  fkre,  here  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  your  quarters  for  the  night,— for  my  wife  b 
from  home ;  1  am,  as  you  see.  left  alone  with  mjr  little  daughter— so  the  gratification,  from 
this  chance  visit  of  a  condescending  stranger,  is  all  on  my  side,**  and  he  finished  his  simple 
invitation  by  ordering  in  fruit  and  refreshments,  with  several  varieties  of  that  delicious 
Rhenish  that,  drank  among  the  valleys  where  it  grows,  is  so  grateful  to  the  palate  of  the  ex- 
liantted  traveller. 

<<  It  is  not  wonderful  that  I  am  happy  to  see  an  Englishman,  sir,**  he  continued ;  *<  my 
reoollections  of  your  country  are  most  interesting,**  and  he  looked  into  the  pretty  intelligent 
kM  of  his  child* 

**  Your  lady  is  an  Englishwoman,  sir  ?**  I  said,  evincing  my  usual  penetration. 

*■  She  is,  sir how  happy  she  will  be  to  see  you,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  be  my 

gvest  tin  she  return  I  She  has  left  me  for  the  night  for  a  work  of  kindness  at  the  bed-side  of 
a  ilok  friend ;  for  we  have  friends  here,  and  she  loves  them  too,  it  being  my  wife's  nature  to 
love  the  good  wherever  she  meets  them.     Excuse  my  egotism,  sir,  when  I  speak  of  her." 

**  And  your  little  daughter  is  her  image,  I  dare  say,'*  I  ventured  to  observe,  as  I  again 
oonlemplated  with  pleasure  the  pure  English  features  of  the  beautiful  child,  so  different  from 
the  general  plabness  of  the  females  of  these  parts. 

The  young  man  gazed  on  the  smiling  girl.  I  seemed  to  have  touched  the  chord  of  that  deep 
Gorman  feelfaig  which  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys.—**  She  is  her  mother's 

Imago,**  he  said and  as  he  clasped  her  convulsively  in  his  arms  I  turned  my  head  away,  that 

I  might  not  seem  to  pry  into  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  happy  parent 

**  And  yet,"  be  added,  **  I  can  scarcely  call  myself  a  German,  still  less  am  I  an  Englishman. 

In  troth,  I  have  all  my  life  been  but  a  child  of  chance,  if  you  will  allow  so  unphilosophieal 

f^gfm.    €^kjmcettuu/e  me  M9tnttg9rwni»tbigitMmox\d  (or  many  jttn,    Chinootook  mo 
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to  Bnglaiid.  Chiooe  proeured  me  friends  tbereb  it  H  hie  your  lociety  thii  eveaiiig.  Chaaee 
bat  made  me  a  happy  nan,  while  it  might  have  made  me  miierable.  But  Plrovidenoe  if  the 
better  word  and  the  truer,  and  I  am  fortunate  and  thankfuL** 

I  was  positively  interested  by  the  conversation  and  manner  of  my  host,  and  began  to  thinlL 
myself  quite  favoured  in  meeting  with  him,  particularly  here,  finding  he  had  livod  m  England. 

**  But  you  are  not  to  suppose,"  he  afterwards  said,  **that  I  saw  nothing  but  beauty  and 
virtue  in  London.  In  the  course  of  my  stay  in  that  capital,  there  came  in  my  way  the  usual 
persons  and  characteristics  which  draw  often  such  contrasts  into  life— which  mix  its  incidents, 
or  which,  like  sounds  of  painful  discord,  succeed  each  other  with  such  grating  effect  upon  the 
tympanum  of  experience.  I  saw  of  course  virtue  for  a  time  in  the  grasp  or  the  toils  of  guilt- 
gentleness  of  spirit  harassed  or  alarmed  by  unfeeling  grossneu.  Along  with  many  better 
thmgs,  1  saw  weakness  and  waywardness  making  up  the  sum  of  human  impulses— chance  and 
desert  working  out  the  sum  of  human  life.** 

With  the  jealousy  of  all  enthusiasm,  and  the  matter-of-fact  way  of  thinking  atttibuted  to 
my  countrymen,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  speech  of  roy  new  friend ;  yet  I  love  a  little 
moralismg  when  it  does  not  take  any  high  sounding  name ;  and  now  thought  it  suitable 
enough,  in  a  oonveraation  about  England  with  a  stranger  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
more  I  had  of  my  host's  company  the  more  I  became  interested  concerning  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  hints  that  dropped  from  him  regarding  certain  occurrences  which 
befel  him  in  London  excited  my  onriority,  as  they  seemed  to  allude  to  some  circumstances  of 
which  I  had  formerly  heard,  but  with  a  vagueness  and  misapprehension  which  were  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  I  with  little  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  narrate  to  me  the 
details  of  his  story — or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  his  sojourn  in  England.  It 
will  speak  for  itself,  both  as  to  his  character  and  the  occurrences  in  question.  The  following 
may  he  taken  as  neariy  his  own  words  :«- 

I  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in  England— began  my  host— than  chance  threw  in  my  way 
persons  and  incidents  which  unaccountably  interested  me,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  presentiment 
that  both  were  in  some  way  to  become  accessory  to  events  in  which  I  was  myself  to  be  oon« 
eemed.  On  my  landing  at  Dover,  having  a  few  hours  to  spend  there,  I  did  not,  like  the 
nsnal  rabble  of  strangers,  climb  op  the  cliffs  or  lounge  about  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  but 
nt  down  quietly  at  the  window  of  my  inn,  looking  out  at  nothing  at  all,  unless  it  might  be  at 
the  passengers  in  the  street,  who  did  not  indeed  appear  to  be  particularly  worth  contemplating. 
Kever,  however,  had  I  on  former  occasions  tried  this  plan  of  seeming  idleness  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  a  strange  place,  but  lomething  fell  in  my  way  that  more  or  less  fastened  on  my 
mind,  and  became  a  nucleus  for  future  observation. 

Casting  my  eyes  down  a  narrow  Une  or  passage  nearly  opposite  to  the  window  where  I  sat,. 
I  observed  a  gentleman  walking  backwards  and  forwards  alone,  evidently  in  much  anxiety  or 
agitation,  as  if  he  waited  for  something  with  the  greatest  impatience.  His  bearing  and 
manner  fixed  my  attention  on  him,  but  being  near-sighted,  I  could  not  then  obtain  a  proper 
view  of  his  foce.  Presently  a  servant  came  hastily  up  the  lane,  and  whispered  something  ia 
the  gentleman's  ear.  He  drew  back  his  head  as  if  in  surprise  at  the  intelligence,  smiled  with 
an  air  of  aristocratical  hauteur,  yet  spoke  with  a  condescending  manner  to  the  man,  as  he 
seemed  to  give  him  some  directions,  and  while  doing  so  evidently  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
pkee  where  I  sat  They  then  separated,  and  I  observed  the  servant  cross  the  street,  and  at 
onoe  enter  my  hotel,  while  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  parted  slowly  walked  off,  up  tho 
lane. 

In  two  minutes  after  my  own  room  door  opened,  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  himself  camo 
bowing  towards  me. 

**  I  am  going  to  ask  a  particular  fovour  of  you,  sir,**  said  he ;  **  I  hope  you  will  not  be 

•flbnded.** 

*«  Say  on,  if  you  please." 

**  That  you  will  oblige  me  by  moving  to  the  apartments  below,  only  for  this  day,  as  thif 
iltting-room  is  particularly  required." 

'*  Yon  gave  it  up  to  me  not  an  hour  ago,**  I  said,— *«  besides,  the  apartment  below  is  % 
•onmon  room— I  cannot  comply*** 
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«  T«a  imM  wiy  miisli  obHgiv  iA€^  rfr/"  mNM  the  landlord,  **  wmi  «  gmitknaD  who-—." 

« I  kBOff  iMt  fvby  fshoaMglfieiiptlM^iilypliMia  jovrhomewharvlensitwitbeoaifort 
to  aoy  gentleman  whom  I  do  not  kaenr.     If  iC  wao  to  ■eeoainiodate  a  lady,  than.       " 

**  Prohably  thert  onjbe  a  lady,  ■hv"  mid  tito  oerraiiC  whom  I  bad  jcnt  seen  with  the 
tftraBgvr— at  he  now  tt^fiped  ki  behind  the  kndferd.  «  Beg  yevr  pardel^'•  aiy,**  added  the 
mm,  "hot  matter  teadi  Mt  eoaipfimentti  and  It  meet  anxioiii 

"■  IVay  who  b  yo«ir  omtter  ?" 

*  f  am  not  aft  libeKy,  lir— my  martei^  mwm 

**  Never  mfaid,*  tald  I,  pereehring  the  Mow  waa  abevt  to  gif«  me  a  Adte  name^"  I  will 
abmdoo  the  room,**^  and  I  vote  and  walked  down  ttalrik 

Hatfnf  to  enter  the  publie  room  of  a  middHog  hotel,  I  preferred  ttaadiag  by  the  pUiar  at 
t!be  door,  pertfcmlarly  it  I  wMed  to  boYea  l«»k  at  the  peraon  who  thim  ttraaoely  hadinieretted 
me,  and  tamed  me  out  of  my  apartment 

I  HRgered,  howefw,  nearly  an  hoar  wMhoat  Mt  agaiii  makhig  hit  appearance,  and  wat 
aboet  retmningto  ramenstnrte  with  the  hmdlerd,  when  the  tame  tervant  agahi-entered  the 
hetei,  and  iattantly  after  a  travellhig  elmrtot  diev  up  to  the  door.  Two  pertoat  endy  wcee 
tented  in  tt,  one  a  tlekly,  melanoholyJookhig  gentleman,  not  however  mneh  beyond  middle 
age  i  the  other  a  My,  mefled  up  and  veiled  so  that  I  oovdd  not  tee  her  &ot.  They  did  not 
aKght,  bnt  while  the  hortet  were  watered  and  rtftethed,  the  lady  teemed  endcawont ing  to 
peranade  the  tkkljr  man  to  lomefMng  to  which  he  would  not  atteat,  and  at  I  ttepped  a  Uttie 
aride,  I  heard  the  sweet  and  tender  tonet  of  her  foiee  remewtratiag  with  him,  while  he 
answered  her  with  a  crabbed  roughness  and  seeming  contempt,  that  made  my  heart  bleed  fee 
her,  whoever  she  might  be. 

On  catting  my  eyet  to  the  hoH  of  the  ma,  I  obeerwl,  to  my  attonishmtai,  the  servant  of 
tlie  ttrange  gentleman  making  every  edbrt,  by  looke  and  tignt,  to  attraet  the  obtervatioa  eC 
the  lady  in  the  chariot.  She  perceived  him  at  length,  and  ledted  tteadHy  towards  hin.  In. 
a  winale  after  I  taw  her  lift  the  edge  of  her  veil,  and  leoUng  upwardt,  fin  her  eyet  upon  the 
wfanlow  ac  which  I  had  just  been  sitting.  What  coekt  thie  nMon  ?  for  I  had  teen  no  one 
enter  the  house  thice  I  had  left  that  room.  Stepiping  aorost  the  way,  however,  I  obeerTod 
tile  Mtek  curled  hair  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  In  the  lane,  who  had  evidestly 
eMered  the  hotel  by  a  back  door,  and  whose  large  and  intelligent  blaek  eyes  now  teeaacd 
ie  teek  those  of  the  lady  with  the  greateiA  anxiety.  1  would  myself  have  give»  anything 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  fb^  but  could  not,  aed  only  heard,  as  I  agahi  drew  n<*ar,  her  soft 
pleading  tones,  and  the  tart  and  short  replies  wHh  which  they  were  greeted  by  tlw  disagreeobls 
ptrsofl  ivfio  set  beside  her* 

At  length  I  saw  the  servant  of  the  stranger  and  one  of  the  waiters  of  the  ina  in  close  conn* 
mnalleation,  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  latter,  handing  tome  fhtit  to  the  lady  at  the  carriage 
window^  tKpped  into  her  hand  a  small  piece  of  pnper,  which  he  h»d  oonoealed  under  a  buoeh 
of  grapet.  The  nervous  emotion  with  which  she  clutched  the  billet  aflbcted  me,  and  made 
me  idmott  ashamed  of  rhus  watchiog  her ;  and  at  I  turned  to  eater  the  hotel,  the  erost  and 
piarsiig  tonet  of  her  companion,  blaming  her,  or  uttering  a  crabbed  maledk^ion  on  the  servant 
Ibr  ftiBS  delayfng  them,  entered  my  very  soul,  as  I  am  sure  they  did  that  of  the  poor  female 
wIm>  wat  obliged  to  endure  sueh  behaviour.  In  an  instant  alter  the  whip  was  laid  to  the 
hortet,  mid  I  taw  no  more  of  this  strange  couple,  and  beftwe  another  Ave  minutes  hod  passed,  the 
landlord  eame  bowing  to  where  I  stood,  and  with  many  apologies  iafermed  me  that  the  apartment 
I  had  to- obligingly  given  up  was  again  at  my  service.   "And  where  is  the  strange gentleomn  V* 

**  He  is  gone,  sir.*' 

••When,  or  hew?** 

'<  From  the  court-gate  behind,  just  this  instant." 

"  Pray  who  it  he  1* 

**  I  never  inquire  the  names  of  my  guests,  sir;  it  is  not  my  business ;  and  I  nevarevensaj 
'  my  lord,'  or  '  your  grace,'  in  addresMng  those  who  honour  my  be*ite  with  their  outtom, 
unleit  it  may  he  a  aobleman*s  pleasure  to  travcH  by  hit  own  title.** 

It  it  vexatious  to  have  one's  curiosity  excited  and  then  to  know  nofhhn  "  E  will  be  ver^ 
edd,"  taid  I  le  myself;  *■  if  the  chances  in  1Mb  do  not  throw  in  my  wey  tome  ohae  to  tfait  affair 
when  I  get  to  London."    I  little  knew  then  how  wide  a  place  Lfden  ii. 
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.Ufon  mj  arrival  in  the  capital  I  found  myself  for  a  contidevable  time,  like  other  frieodliM 
penons,  a  lost  man  among  the  busy  myriads  of  the  English  metropolis.  KaowiDg  no  one, 
and  unwilling  to  make  any  acquaintance  with  those  who  looked  upon  me  with  suspioioB 
because  I  had  no  friends,  I  passed  away  my  time  in  that  weary  aoUtade  which  has  been  to 
often  felt  in  a  great  town  .by  strangers  like  myself. 

But  though  I  went  everywhere,  and  saw  everything ;  that  etraftgeis  nee,  ^md  looked^in 
every  foce  that  passed  me,  fi>r  want  of  something  better  to  do,  I  never-oeuid  set  my  eyes  upon 
the  remarkable  man  whom  I  had  observed  at  Dover,  and  who,  together  with  the  lady,  iCll 
continued  to  occupy  my  thoughts  with  an  unaccountable  curiosity.  Why  I  should  oontisoe 
to  concern  my  mind  about  them,  seemed  odd  even  to  myselCior,  ^alsr  tha  lady,  it  wet  iMt 
possible  that  I  should  know  her  again,  never  having' seen  beriaoe^  and  ae  lor  the  gentleman 
who  had  acted  so  mysteriously,  I  had  seen  him  at  such  a  distanop,  and  far  eo  short  a  peridd, 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  I  should,  among  the  thousands  of  London,  be  again-aUe  to  Mentlfy  bli 
person.  Yet  I  could  not  get  either  him  or  the  seemingly  ill-treated  lady  out  of  my  heiMl,  ^I 
looked  for  them  so  eagerly  in  all  public  places,  and  my  mind  dwett  aomneb'Oa  the  alight  oir* 
eomstance  I  have  related,  that  for  want  probacy  of  better  eaapinymont,  oariooitycoaceniia|^ 
tiiem  became  almost  a  disease,  and  I  would  have  ^ van  anylUngi  to  Jiave  had  it  gratified. 

About  a  fortnight  after  my  ^urival  in  l4>ndoa,  prooaading^aieag  ene  of  the  crowded  atreeta 
in  the  west  end,  on  one  of  those  fine  days  when  all  the  beaniy'and  fiuhion  of  the  metropoUa 
may  be  met  out  of  doors,  I  observed  a  gentleman  walking  slowly  before  me,  whose  noble 'figute 
and  elegance  of  dress  were  almost  distinguishing  even  aaaong  the  numbers  6f  handsome  men 
around  me.  Before  I  could  pass  him  to  obiaina  kiofc  of  his  face,  however,  a  servant  with  a  led 
borae  came  hastily  riding  up.  The  gentleman  mounted  it,  while  I4nvolontar!]y  vratched  him. 
Chancing  to  cast  my  eye  towards  the  servant,  I  knew<him:at  once  to-be  the  same  that  I  had 
seen  at  Dover,  and  stepped  hastily  forward  to  get. a  peoper  sight  of  his  master.  It  was  In 
vain,  however,  that  I  even  tried  to  catch  the  profii»--the  horse^a  head  was  turned  round  aa 
be  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  putting  spurs  to  ihe  animal,  he  and  the  man  were  in  m 
instant  out  of  my  sight. 

A  few  days  after  this,  while  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  and -happening  at  the  time  to  bo 
musing  upon  this  very  circumstance,  my  eye  rested  upon  she  figure  of  a  lady,  as,  issuing  from 
the  door  of  a  mansion,  she  crossed  the  flags  to  her  carringe.  As  ebe  passed  before  me  and 
showed  her  ankle  in  ascending  the  steps,  I  notioed  her  only  as  >one  of  those  fine  figures  of 
women  so  often  seen  in  this  land  of  beauty ;  but  looking  oareiesaly  at  the  carriage  as  I  passed, 
the  arms  on  it  at  once  struck  upon  my  reooUection.  They  were  the  very  same  as  were  on 
that  carriage  at  Dover  which  contained  persons  who  had  so  very  much  interested  me.  This 
must  have  been  the  lady— >!  atrode  forward  to  observe  her  fhoe.  The  blinds,  however,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  moment.  Crack  went  the  coachman's  whip,  and  fai  two  minutes  the  vehicle 
ivas  out  of  sight. 

I  now  began  to  see  the  absurdity  of  thia  involuntary  cuHoaity  about  persons  whom  I  never 
was  likely  to  meet,  and  determined  to  watch  for  them  no  more.  For  several  weeks  1  suc- 
ceeded in  forgetting  them,  when,  coming  out  of  the  Argyle  Rooms  one  evening  after  a  concert, 
I  heard  two  ladies  in  the  crowd  whispering  eagerly,  and  one  say  tothe  other,  **  Look— *b>*re-. 
that  is  he  1" 

«•  Where?*' 

•*  Just  beyond  the  fat  lady." 

**  Oh,  I  sec  him— what  an  elegant  young  man  I    Bat  is  it  actually  true  ?" 

« 1  am  convinced  it  is — but  as  yet  it  is  a  mere  whisper.*' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  ladies  pointed  to,  but'  I  could  only  see  a  sectioi.  of  tho 
&ce,  yet  I  was  certain  it  was  the  strange  gentleman.  1  pushed  forward,  but  the  touerlng 
bead*dress  of  a  tall  woman  came  betwixt  me  aad  tho  obiyect,  and  whatever  way  I  turned  my 
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head*  was  tare  to  intercept  my  eflTorts  for  a  look.  I  could  not  paih  past  her  without  absolute 
rudeness,  and  before  I  was  relieved  from  this  annoyance  the  strange  gentleman  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  crowd. 

If  there  could  be  any  excuse  for  such  absurd  curiosity,  a  lady  only  ought  to  have  made  it 
pardonable  in  a  man, — and  as  to  her  that  was  associated  in  it,  I  had  never  actually  seen  her, 
and  never  was  likely  to  do  so,  in  such  a  manner  at  least  as  to  identify  her  with  the  qbjeCt 
of  my  anxiety.  Bat  if  the  mind  once  employs  itself  long  or  frequently  upon  any  one  object, 
what  that  object  may  be  is  of  no  consequence  as  to  the  interest  taken  in  it.  All  the  sights 
and  scenes  of  London  were  stale,  flat,  and  insipid,  compared  to  my  obtaining  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  those  three  persons  who  had  attracted  and  upheld  my  curiosity  from  the 
first  hour  of  my  arrival  in  England. 

I  soon  began  to  find  that  my  present  state  of  mental  solitude  was  not  the  best,  and  far 
lirbm  lieing  the  most  safe  for  one  of  my  character,  for  it  gave  me  too  much  the  habit  of 
reading  faces  and  catching  impressions  from  them,  which,  as  beauty  was  no  rarity  in  London, 
niight  end  in  oonsequenoes  very  serious  to  my  happiness.  A  thoughtful  stranger,  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  is  nought  else  but  a  walking  intellect— a  moving  reader 
of  the  world's  book— a  meditative  unit  of  mind,  which  giving  out  nothing,  imbibes  as  it  goes 
thoee  impressions  and  observations  upon  which  it  afterwards  chews  the  cud  of  inference  and 
reflection. 

This  was  my  case^  and  an  escape  from  this  brooding  solitude  I  found  the  more  necessary, 
as.  in  the  course  of  my  perambulations  in  public  places,  I  had  been  much  struck  with  two 
laces,  one  of  which  at  least  began  to  take  firm  hold  of  my  fancy.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
female  of  about  eighteen,  one  of  those  quiet  but  touching  beauties,  whicn  the  eye  cannot 
long  contemplate  without  drawing  in  the  heait,  and  which  it  involuntarily  turns  away  from 
gazing  upon,  from  aa  instinctive  deference  to  the  power  of  simple  loveliness. 

The  other  face  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  my  conversation  one 
evening,  when  I  met  liim  among  some  foreigners,  at  the  Caf6  de  TEurope,  and  which,  at  least 
in  its  indications  and  expression,  was  the  very  contrast  to  the  touching  sweetness  and  in- 
nocent beauty  of  the  girl.  He  was  a  person  of  about  forty— with  a  salacious,  I  should  almost 
layi  swinish  eye,  a  gluttonous  if  not  dissipated  look,  and  a  patch  of  bald  on  the  crown  of  a 
fi^wzy  head.  Although  shrewd,  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence,  he  was  one  of 
those  brutish  versions  of  humanity  which  a  mind  of  any  delicacy  must  instinctively  hate. 
I  was  involuntiirily  impelled  to  abhor  the  character  that  this  man's  countenance  predicated 
to  be  his.  Yet  one  of  those  chance  circumstances  which  often  bring  in  contact  persons  the 
most  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  brought,  for  the  most  providential  purposes,  this  coarse  man 
and  I  into  some  intimacy.  I  afterwards  learned  that  his  name  was  Compton,  and  that  he 
was  rich,  and  by  professioo  a  lawyer,  and  occasionally  a  money-lender. 

Finding  myself  too  solitary  in  a  hotel  or  a  private  lodging,  I  determined,  rather  than  live 
without  society,  to  seek  it  by  boarding  with  a  respectable  family.  An  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  soon  procured  me  what  i  wanted.  The  house  I  was  directed  to  was  in  a  good 
street  ia  the  west.  The  apartments  I  liked.  The  landlady  was  smart  and  a  notable  Engiish- 
'  woman.  Two  other  gentlemen,  I  was  informed,  were  domiciled  in  the  house.  What  was  my 
lurprise,  on  sitting  down  to  the  first  dinner  with  the  guests  of  this  establishment,  to  find 
myself  introduced  to  the  itfr  Compton  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  ?  His  very  countenance 
derived  me  at  first  of  all  appetite,  and  to  add  to  my  annoyance,  he  drank  wine  with  me 
all  dinner,  and  attached  himself  to  me  as  my  particular  friend.  I  determined  to  leave  the 
house  with  all  haste,  but  this  determination  was  not  so  easily  accomplished. 

Meantime,  though  forswearing  this  constant  reading  of  faces,  I  could  not  help  going  once 
more  to  the  crowded  drive  in  your  Hyde  Park,  to  obtain  one  other  look  of  that  beautiful, 
that  fascinating  countenance,  which  had  now  almost  become  the  delight  of  my  existence. 
For  a  long  time  the  sweet  female  did  not  appear,  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  crowded 
•pot,  I  perceived  the  plain  and  modest  green  chariot  in  which,  accompanied  by  on  elderly  lady  or 
gentleman,  she  usually  rode.  A  chock  of  carriages  stopped  the  line,  and  as  theirs  stood  for 
a  time,  I  observed  a  gentleman  leaning  over  the  rails  and  gazing  on  her.  With  a  selfishness 
no  doubt  of  jealousy,  as  well  at  from  a  Ming  of  admiration  and  deference,  I  felt  indignant 
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to  lee  fo  fweet  a  oreaUure  lo  eagerly  stared  at  by  another.  What  was  my  astonishment 
when,  as  at  length  liftmg  his  head,  I  recognized  in  the  gazer  the  largo  black  eyes  of  the 
straoger  whom  I  had  thought  of  with  so  much  cariosity  since  I  first  saw  him  at  Dover ! 

The  admiration  with  which  I  had  regarded  the  fascinating  female  in  the  carriage  was  bat 
a  passing  gleam  of  the  sunshine  of  beanty,  at  which  a  traveller  stranger  might  look  and  be 
satisfied ;  but  now  I  seemed  to  Uto  but  under  the  influence  of  this  peculiar  man,  of  whom  I 
had  only  this  day  obtained  a  proper  sight  *,  for,  whereas  before  I  had  the  most  unaccountable 
wish  to  see  him,  and  could  not  for  all  my  anxiety  gratify  my  curiosity,  from  this  day  forward 
1  saw  him  every  day  and  in  every  place,  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  haunting  me.  Go  where 
I  would  in  any  public  place,  I  was  sure  to  meet  him.  If  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  he  was 
almost  the  first  man  I  met.  If  I  rode  to  the  country,  I  could  not  look  over  my  shoulder  hot 
I  perceived  him  riding  after  me.  If  I  went  to  the  park,  he  was  there  already,  and  stared  at 
^  me  as  he  passed  with  a  dull  and  haughty  smile,  as  if  he  knew  me.  If  I  tried  to  avoid  him  by 
going  to  church,  I  was  sure  to  find  him  in  the  very  next  pew  to  myself.  Could  all  this  be 
accident ;  or  was  I  under  some  enchantment  ?  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  extremely 
dark  eyes  and  very  white  teeth,  and  his  whole  physiognomy  sometimes  put  on  a  most  peculiar 
expression.  Was  I  too  idle  that  I  thus  observed  him,  or  too  imaginative  that  I  thought  thus 
about  him  ?  or  had  he  thrown  some  spell  over  me  ?  I  really  know  not,  but  every  time  I  saw 
him  afresh,  a  nervous  sensation  ran  through  me.  He  made  me  forget  even  the  interesting 
angel  that  had  so  often  delighted  my  fancy  in  the  park.  Who,  or  what  could  he  be  ?  Was 
he  any  ordinary  living  mystery  ?  Was  he  Mephistopheles  walking  the  earth  ?  or  was  he 
the  allegorical  demon  of  England,  who  mocked  the  curiosity  and  froze  the  feelings  of  the 
stranger  ? 

Avoiding  him  by  staying  at  home  for  two  or  three  days,  I  soon  convinced  myself  that  !  was 
too  solitary  in  mind,  and  too  abstracted  to  think  justly,  and  that  by  a  species  of  involuntary 
yet  indulged  musing  upon  single  objects,  I  was  all  this  time  making  something  out  of  absolute 
nothing.  The  society  at  the  boarding-house  began  to  break  in  upon  my  reserve.  The  young 
men  quizzed  me,  and  the  landlady  bantered  me ;  and  as  for  Mr  Compton,  he  laughed  at  me 
with  so  much  good  humour,  and  rallied  me  with  so  much  clumsy  good  sense,  that  my 
prejudices  against  him  began  to  give  way,  and  I  talked  to  him  with  even  an  approach  to 
freedom. 

**  I  doubt  not,  Mr  Eisenbach,**  said  he,  "  that  you  think  yourself  exceedingly  deep  and 
penetrating,  and  that  when  you  go  back  to  Germany  you  will  write  a  perfectly  correct 
account  of  English  society,  seeing  that  you  know  it  so  intimately.  Nay,  do  not  deny  it,  for 
I  know  that  that  is  your  drift;  and  I  myself  will  give  you  several  hints  which  you  will  find 
particularly  valuable.  But  1  would  not  have  you  give  yourself  much  further  trouble  in 
diving  into  the  depths  of  English  manners,  having  evidently  such  large  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  for  a  man  always  writes  with  most  zeal  upon  a  subject  that  he  does  not 
understand." 

**  I  certainly  dont  understand  you.** 

**  So  much  the  better.  It  is  by  want  of  understanding  that  the  world  thrives,  for  there 
is  no  confidence  like  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  and  if  your  book  itself  was  understood  it 
would  have  but  little  success.  But,  harkee,  you'll  never  get  out  of  England  without  being 
taken  in." 

«*  How  mean  you  ?'» 

•«  Why,  courted." 

•*  What  1  I  courted  ?• 

**To  be  sure.  The  courtship  in  England  fs  all  done  by  the  women,  and  you  are  just  the 
honest  softliog  to  be  wooed  and  won,  if  you  only  have  plenty  of  the  geldt  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  mothers  and  single  sisters  to  sue  for  your  hand.  But  when  you  are  in  for  it,  if 
yon  happen  to  like  yoor  wife,  and  wish  to  live  godly  and  honest,  without  horns  above  your  ears* 
I  would  advise  yon  to  take  her  beyond  the  Rhine  with  you,  or  at  least  out  of  London ;  for 
although  the  French  fashion  in  this  respect  is  rather  out  at  present,  there  are  strange  doings 
oecasionally  take  place  in  town.*' 

^  The  English  women  are  allowed  to  be  exceedingly  virtuous.** 

**  They  are  so  in  general.    But  what  between  ill*aMOT\ed  tnarni^s«s  ^^^^^  T&asi^  ^Nt  ^^m^ 
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nkt  of  fortuMw  vnd  tke  avU  off  eertaio  Aawy  men  oo  toini ;  whal  bfHrem  the  moBotoiiy  of 
BaglUh  life,  which  naket  even  tbt  Minblanctt  of  intrigue  lo  fednclnip,  m  it'to'se  danferooe,— 
there  are  ihinp  happen  now  and  then  which  help  to  sweli  the  mmddf  stream  of 'teiman  guSitf 
and  to  keep  up  the  bitter  tidA  of  private  nuRrf.** 

**  Tbie  it  strong  laagMf* ;  hut  know  yon  of  an?  late  oecnrrenoe  that  caoaes  yon  to  speak 
fo?*  and  as  I  spoke  the  still  unexplained  ecene  at  Dover  came  natnrally  across  my  mind; 
**  Yea ;  but  if  I  taki  yoo^  yon  would  pot  it  in  your  book»" 
'*  Pshaw !  I  amnot  going  to  make  a  book." 

■*'P6a  your  honour?**  said  my  new  friendt  with  aflRscted  vulgartt}',  and  leaking  ioere- 
dnlouily  in  my  faoa^  **  Well»  my  friend,  if  you  doib't  write  a  book  whHe  yoi>  are  ignorant, 
you  have  little  ohanae  of  doing  so  when  you  come  to  know  something  ;  (br  ignorant  people? 
always  write  most  and  lasAest,  and  thoaa  who  are  more  ignorant  still  like  a  book  the  bettc/ 
fbr  containing  little  that  is  of  any  valucL  Bat  ezcose  me,**  he  added,  taking  ont  his  watch 
*my  hour  is  come— I  bate  ad— — d  drnnken  alRur  to  go  to,  to-night,  which  wil}  probably 
keep  me  very  latCb**— and  thna  saying,  and  swallowing  the  dibrk  of  Ms  wine,  be-  left  tif. 
oompany,  to  take  a  deeper  daaa  soasewhero  else. 

The  leseurcea  of  a  stranger  ami  a  baoheler  are  few,  even  in  London  ;  at  least  I  fotmt! 
tham  so*  His  very  pleasurea  are  solitary,  and  if  not,  are  sure  to  be  in  some  shnpe  mercenary 
or  interested.  I  took  up  my  hat,  and  having  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  one  of  the  common 
lort  of  boxes,  I  determined  to  while  away  the  evening  at  the  Opera. 

The  house  was  thin,  and  the  box  urto  which  1  had  the  mUree  contahied  already  two 
ladles,  friends  of  the  owner,  accompanied  only  by  a  spoiled  boy.  I  felt  my  situation  awkward, 
as  a  stranger  in  England  will  often  do,  but  putting  on  the  dogged  dulncss  of  a  thick-headed 
John  Bull,  to  avoid  that  hateful  saspidons  look  with  which  in  London  a  foreign  face  is  usually 
regarded,  I  sat  down  behind  the  women  without  speaking. 

The  muste  that  I  heard  was  elaborate  and  unmeaning,  and  as  for  the  ballet,  it  was  well 
enough,  only  that  it  waa  a  mere  repetition,  as  usual.  But  the  ladies  in  front  of  mc  hold  a 
whispering  conversation,  which,  becoming  exceedingly  earnest,  I  was,  though  not  an  eaves- 
diopper,  obliged  to  give  attention*  It  might  be  only  a  tale  of  private  SJcaada),  but  rrom  the 
manner  in  which  they  talked  they  seemed  to  have  found  a  mine  of  family  romance,  the 
details  of  which  I  could  only  catch  by  snatches  and  single  words,  but  over  which  the  speakers 
gravely  shook  their  heads  as  they  hinted  at  strange  facts  and  stranger  surmises,  deep  ^uilt  and 
deeper  suffering,  which  formed  another  painful  illustration  of  the  weakness  and  the  way- 
wardness of  poor  human  nature. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  there  could  be  any  identity  between  this  tale  and  what  I  had 
observed  at  Dover  ?  But  I  could  learn  nothing  connertt'diy,  for  probably  nothing  satisfactory 
was  known  by  the  ladies,  after  alL  In  the  words  I  <»vrrh(>ard,  there  seemed  to  be  dim  remi- 
nlioenees  of  an  envied  bride  and  a  proud  bridegroom,  of  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  H)'men,  which 
the  fashionable  long  talked  of,  and  of  continental  adventures  afterwards,  which  were  only 
known  by  luuendoes  to  the  world,  and  spoken  of  chiefly  among  the  servitor  orders,  in  dark 
and  doubtful  whisperings.  Then  there  were  hints  of  open  assignations  and  midnight  mancpuvres, 
and  bribed  servants  and  dark  passages,  aud  of  a  strange  man  whom  no  one  knew,  who  had 
Ittely  been  seen  on  the  streets  of  town. 

Of  this  person  the  ladies  spoke  with  perfect  enthusiasm,  while  yet,  with  reference  to  his 
conduct,  they  affected  disgust  and  indignation.  In  the  hyperbolical  languai^e  of  female 
admiration,  he  was  described  as  one  who  dressed  as  no  man  had  ever  dressed  before,  and 
looked  as  no  other  man  in  England  ever  looked — a  man  of  high  title  and  haughty  bearing, 
with  a  complexion  admirable,  because  un-English ~>a  profile  like  that  of  the  masitcr- pieces  of 
Phidias,  and  a  moustache  overiooking  a  scornful  lip,  that  had  about  it  the  very  caH  and 
authority  of  aristocracy. 

As  to  the  lady,  her  beauty  was  spoken  of  in  those  critical  and  doubtfUl  terme  in  which  one 
woman  usually  talks  of  the  attractions  of  another.  Gay  and  fascinating  once,  she  was 
de»oribed  aa  so  no  longer,  and  was  now  never  seen  in  public,  milcss  ft  might  bo  at  that  very 
house,  the  Opera,  where,  added  the  ladies,  she  might  possibly  be  that  very  evening. 

While  listening  to  this  goasip,  my  eye  was  much  struck  by  a  face,  which  I  observed  to 
.j|i4  ocetnonaUj  from  behind  the  curtain  of  a  box  nearly  opposite.    The  countenance  retired 
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quickly,  and  I  agdo  lost  its  bold  and  almost  magnificeot  espreuUin  of  beauty.  I  laid  v^ 
Imd  batfk,  sod  kept  the  glaH  to  my  eye  for  a  quarter  of  an  iiour,  while  I  watched  for  the 
re-appearance  of  this  hidden  star  that  eclipsed  all  others  around  It.  While  thus  occupied,  I 
beard  the  door  oT  the  boi  next  to  the  one  where  I  sat  opened,  and  a  single  man,  as  appeared 
by  the  heavy  foot,  ushered  4n  Again  I  saw  (he  head  of  the  lady  I  was  watching  come  forth 
from  behfaid  the  curtain  to  look  at  Pasta,  and  to  my  astonishment,  she  slowly,  and  with 
leeming  caution,  turned  her  fkce  towards  where  I  was,  and,  as  I  thought,  gave  a  hasty  glance 
exactly  tit  myself.  I  kept  my  glass  to  my  eye,  instinctively  impelled  to  observe  the  motions 
t»f  this  apparition.  I  dedare  on  my  soul  I  saw  her  smile  and  almost  make  a  sign  to  me— it 
seemed  evidently  to  me.  I  could  not  mistake  it,  but  in  another  instant  the  face  was  lest 
behiud  the  curtain. 

H  was  DOW  wj  disposition,  as  a  stranger,  to  be  curious  and  observing,  and  solitude  had 
made  me  thoughtful.  I  began  to  wonder  ^hat  could  cause  a  single  individual  to  come  to 
the  Opera  so  late  as  the  man  in  the  next  box  had  done.  Again  I  saw  the  lady  opposite  look 
•cross.  It  now  struck  me  that  it  was  not  to  me,  but  to  this  late-coming  stranger  that  she 
had  seemed  to  smile. 

The  great  curtain  of  the  stage  was  about  to  ^rop,  and  I  should  90on  know  nothing.  My 
cmrroiity  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  putting  my  head  out  to  get  a  siisht  of  my  neighbour, 
I  taw  a 'black,  foreign-looking  'head,  whieh  turning  round  at  my  seeming  impertinence,  the 
large  dark  eyes  of  the  man  by  whom  1  had  of  late  been  haunted  glared  full  upon  me.  I 
lAeelare  I  was  seised  with  an  idMolute  tremor,  and  as  the  house  rose,  I  found  a  sort  of  refuge 
in  losing  myself  in  the  crowd  of  (he  crush-room  without.  But  by  the  time  I  had  arrived  at 
the  colonnade  below,  and  my  ears  began  to  be  stunned  by  the  shouts  of  the  servants  and 
people  calling  for  the  carriages  of  the  nobility,  my  curiosity  returned,  impelling  me  to  try,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  sight  oT  the  lady.  This  attempt  was  useless  now,  for  though  silks  rustled 
ironnd  me,  and  lights  glared  above,  and  forms  of  beauty  flitied  past,  and  all  the  perfumes  of 
?to4s  wafted  across  my  sense,  the  crowd  was  too  great  for  me  to  see  any  one  distinctly,  unless 
1  ted  made  tm-stiff  moredbtruslve  than  it  was  my  nature  to  do. 

Just  as  1  had  got,  tiowever,  among  the  soldiers  and  valets,  who  served  to  choke  up  the  outer 
vomitory  of  the  theatre,  the  steps  of  a  carriage  without  the  columns  were  let  down  with  a 
rattle,  and  I  turned  my  head  to  look  at  its  intended  and  probably  fair  occupants.  A  noble 
ftmale  figarc,  wrapped  in  a  carriage-cloak,  swam  past  me  like  a  queen.  As  she  bent  herself 
in  stepping  into  the  carriage,  I  had  a  single  glance  of  a  bold  Roman  profile,  which  might  have 
suited  that  of  Lucrctia  herself.  I  could  see  no  more  save  a  dark  eye-lash,  but  a  portion  of 
the  head-dress,  which  I  -was  able  to  notice,  informed  me  at  once.  I  knew  it  was  the  very 
same  I  had  seen  from  behind  the  curtain— at  least  1  thought  so.  I  tried  to  get  another  look 
to  assure  myself,  but  the  crowd  jostled  me  out  of  sight,  and  I  only  hetu-d  the  carria^^^e  rattle 
off  down  the  street,  while  I  elbowed  my  way  forth  towards  my  lodgings  almost  in  a  fever  of 
ungratified,  and  yet  strongly  excited  curiosity  and  interest,  concerning  some  persons  I  could 
not  telF  whom. 


CHAPTER    III. 
» 
Whxn  I  got  to  the  door  of  my  own  home,  some  fancy  struck  me,  of  waywardness  or  of  an  odd 

humour,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  enter  It.     Though  the  night  was  by  no  means  particularly 

inviting,  Itumed  away,  and- determined,  late  as  it  was,  to  make  up  for  my  late  connncment  by 

strolling  away  some  distance  before  I  attempted  to  sleep.     I  was  by  no  means  well  acquainted 

with  London,  so,  proceeding  northward,  I  was  soon  lost  among  turnings  and  crossings. 

Wandering  through  that  labyrinth  of  dull  streets  that  shoot  up  their  tiers  of  long  windows 
and  tire  the  eye  with  their  eternal  sameness,  from  I^ccadilly  to  the  Regent's  Park,  on  turning 
a  oomer,  and  looking  down  one  of  those  interminable  lines  of  lamps  that  blind  the  eyes  and 
iftttigiie  the  imagination,  a  figure  intervened  in  the  near  distance,  which,  by  continuing  for  a 
considerable  time  in  ny  view,  and  by  its  slow  tread  sold  measured  movement,  strongly  attnated 
wy  observation* 

-BtridiBg  Ibrward  to  getnaarer,  I  obsenred  tbtl  t)hft  ti^^T^  "ivvtft  vk  ^i^^tiftj^  nma^s^^ 
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ckMik,  wfafle  a  cruslied  Opera  hat  was  placed  out  of  all  keeping  upon  hii  thickly  furniahed  head» 
ai  if  stuck  on  to  help  to  disguise  the  wearer. 

«•-  There  are  individuals,  who,  when  the  eye  once  fixes  upon  them,  excite  ope  *8  curiosity  we 
know  not  why.  By  his  stately  gait  and  muflled  elahoration  of  Spanish  cloak,  the  man  before 
me  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  lie  was  a  person  of  rank ;  but  why  such  a  man  should  be 
wandering  the  streets  of  London  on  foot  at  this  hour  could  not  well  be  accounted  for,  unless 
some  secret  intrigue  was  supposed,  which  might  make  it  unsafe  to  employ  any  decent  vehicle. 
When  this  fancy  had  once  got  into  my  head,  after  what  I  had  overheard  at  the  Opera,  1  was 
instantly  smitten  with  that  woman's  curiosity,  which  still  was  at  hand,  and  determined  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  stranger. 

Crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  prevent  suspicion,  I  at  length  observed  the 
cloaked  man  stop  at  one  of  those  large  black  doors  so  common  in  the  west  of  London ;  but 
instead  of  seeking  admittance  to  the  mansion  by  the  bold  and  decided  knock  and  ring  of  aristo- 
cracy, I  observed  him  touch  the  great  door  gently  by  three  light  taps  with  the  head  of  his 
eane,  when  instantly  the  door  opened,  as  if  a  servant  had  been  stationed  behind  it  to  wait  for 
him,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  out  of  my  sight. 

The  incident  struck  me  as  so  singular,  that,  stepping  across  the  street,  I  determined  at 
least  to  mark  the  house  into  which  the  stranger  had  been  thus  suspiciously  admitted,  and 
-afterwards  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  street,  in  case  any  event  should  occur  to  give  me  a  clue 
to  the  affair.  I  stepped  up  to  the  door,  and  in  looking  up  close  to  it  for  a  number  or  name 
I  unintentionally  gave  it  a  slight  push  with  my  hand.  To  my  astonishment  it  swung  wide 
open ;  and  as  if  an  infatuation  of  curiosity  was  over  me,  in  another  instant  I  was  in  the  in* 
terior  of  the  hall. 

I  had  stepped  in,  in  the  first  instance,  to  catch  hold  of  the  door,  and  shut  it  again  without 
being  observed.  I  did  so,  but  finding  no  one  near,  and  the  entrance  lighted  only  by  a  single 
lamp  born  by  a  statue  in  a  niche  on  the  staircase,  I  stood  for  a  moment  inside  to  take  another 
observation.  I  listened— and  heard  feet  as  if  cautiously  ascending  the  stairs  from  an  inner 
hall,  for  the  mansion  was  extensive  and  magnificent,  yet  to  me  it  had  a  strangely  dead  axfSi 
sombre  appearance. 

I  ventured  three  or  four  paces  within  to  listen  with  better  effect  I  heard  a  foot  softly 
treading,  but  it  seemed  at  a  distance.  What  was  my  consternation  when,  on  looking  upwards, 
I  perceived  a  servant  stealthily  descending  the  great  stairs  almost  immediately  over  me.  For- 
tunately I  was  not  seen.  Stepping  behind  a  pillar,  until  he  should  pass,  I  observed  the  man 
go  directly  to  the  halUdoor.  He  uttered  an  oath  when  he  found  it  scarcely  closed,  but  my 
feelings  maybe  conceived  when,  as  I  stood  trembling  behind  the  pillar,  1  saw  the  fellow  double- 
lock  and  chain  the  door,  and  taking  out  the  key,  proceed,  with  a  grumble  of  characteristic 
profanity  at  his  own  stupidity,  to  place  the  heavy  instrument  in  his  pocket;  then  putting  out 
the  dim  light  on  the  staircase,  he  walked  past  me,  and  descended  towards  the  apartments 
below. 

1  was  so  amazed  at  the  situation  in  which  I  now  found  myself,  thus  accidentally  locked  into 
a  strange  mansion,  that  for  a  few  minutes  I  stood  behind  the  pillar  completely  stupified.  I 
saw  that,  to  get  out  from  this  unpleasant  predicament,  I  must  make  myself  known  to  the  in- 
mates, and  what  excuse  to  frame  or  how  to  face  them  I  knew  not.  Undoubtedly  1  had,  with 
the  most  thoughtless  folly,  made  myself  an  object  of  serious  suspicion  ;  and  I  saw  that  to  get 
out  of  durance,  explanations  would  be  necessary  that  could  not  fail  to  be  exceedingly  degrading. 
But  when  ,1  began  to  anticipate  the  tale  of  this  adventure  getting  abroad  to  the  public,  and 
coming  to  the  ears  of  those  1  lived  among,  my  face  burned  with  forestalled  shame,  and  my 
heart  became  absolutely  sick  with  vexation. 

I  was  beginning  to  rally  my  courage,  however,  when  I  heard  a  door  open  above,  and  a 
heavy  step  proceed  along  the  passage.  Immediately  after  I  perceived  an  elderiy  woman, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  sick  nurse,  come  tottering  down  the  back  stairs.  Everything 
within  this  dwelling  was  eageriy  observed  by  me,  in  order  that  1  might  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  house  into  wliich  I  had  got ;  and  whether  it  was  the  deception  of  my  agitated 
feelings,  I  knew  not  then,  but  the  eyes  of  the  woman  glared  strangely  as  she  passed  down,  as 
If  she  was  mtoxicated.  Where  on  earth  could  I  have  got  to  ?  The  beldame  hobbled  off  with 
her  AandJe  in  her  hand,  and  soon  was  lost  in  the  apartments  below,  j 
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WhOe  ooniideriDg  what  I  should  do,  I  heard  a  feeble  voice  issuing  from  an  apartment  o?erfaead, 
and  calling  repeatedly  some  name  which  I  could  not  distinguish.  I  listened  anxiously  aa  I 
went  towards  the  stairs,  and  at  every  repetition  of  the  feeble  and  entreating  cry,  I  mounted 
up  a  few  steps  higher,  impelled  now  by  sympathy  even  more  than  by  curiosity,  until  I  soon 
found  myself  on  the  first  landing-place,  and  gazing  towards  the  open  door  whenee  the  aoaad 
prooeeoeflU 

•«  Hannah  1  Hannah ! "  cried  the  voice.  *'  Is  there  no  one  here  to  attend  me  ?  Hannah, 
I  say  I — Oh,  must  I  lie  here  and  die  of  thirst !  " 

I  stepped  involuntarily  towards  the  open  door. 

**  Is  there  no  one  there !  Where  are  all  my  servants  ?  Where  is  my  wife  this  week  past  T* 
contmued  the  voice.  "  What  serves  all  my  wealth,  when  here  I  die  of  burning  thirst?  Ah, 
cursed  wealth,  without  love— cursed  wealth— I  choke !  1  choke !  Oh,  could  I  only  reach  that 
glass,  that  mocks  my  parehed  tongue  ?  ** 

The  appeal  was  too  much  for  my  excited  feelings—and  forgetting  everything  else,  I  walked 
into  the  chamber,  and  lifting  the  glass,  towards  which  the  sick  man  looked  with  harrowing 
eagerness,  I  held  it  to  his  lips. 

'*  Ha  !— he  !— he !  '*  uttered  the  feeble  sick  man,  after  he  had  drank  hastily,  and  looking  up 
in  my  face  with  a  delight  that  partook  of  the  idiocy  either  of  reving  fever  or  of  insanity-* 
**  What  brought  you  here,  Lodowick,  to  give  me  my  drink  ?    Ha !  he  I  don't  you  know  me  ?" 

The  address  astonished  me,  when  I  looked  in  the  emaciated  countenance  of  the  sick 
gentleman  and  tried  to  recal  a  dim  fancy  of  having  seen  it  before.  I  had  seen  it  certain^, 
but  where  or  when  I  could  not  at  the  moment  think  of ;  for  the  eyes  were  so  sunk  with 
Illness,  and  their  expression  so  altered  by  mental  imbecility,  that  past  recollections  were  con- 
founded in  the  pain  of  the  spectacle. 

•*  Hark'ee,  Lodowick,"  whispered  the  sick  person  feebly,  and  still  under  the  imagination 
that  he  knew  me,  "  if  you  find  that  drunken  old  nurse  on  the  stairs,  be  sure  you  throw  her 
over ! — be  sure  you  do  I — Oh,  I  am  a  poor,  wretched  man  I "  and  the  pained  invalid  shut  hii 
eyes  and  groaned  with  a  heart-touching  moan. 

He  again  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  steadfastly  upon  me.  ^*  Shall  1  help  you  to  more 
drink  ?*'  1  said  compassionately. 

"  Heli  and  fury ! " — screamed  the  sick  man,  his  countenance  now  changing  into  an  expres- 
sion of  horror  as  he  gazed  on  me — **  you  are  not  Lodowick  1    I  know  what  you  want     You 

have  come  here  after  my  wife— my  false  wife !— but  I  might  have  known  all  this for  she 

never,  never  loved  me — and  some  one  such  a  woman  must  love— Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  ^»n^n  r 

"  I  solemnly  asinre  you,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  her." 

The  countenance  again  lost  its  energetic  wildness  and  assumed  its  pleased  and  half-imbe- 
cile expression.—"  Is  that  really  the  case,  friend  ?"  he  said,  as  be  still  gazed—'*  and  you 
attending  upon  me  here  while  my  own  servants  leave  me  to  die.  But  hark  f  he  whispered, 
"  there  is  that  drunken  old  devil  coming  up  again.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  her,  for  she  deceives 
even  my  wife,  by  pretending  kindness  to  me,  while  she  neglects  me  all  night.  Now,  my  friend, 
will  you  just  watch  till  she  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  pitch  her  ovei^— pitch  her 
just  over— head  and  heels — he  !  he  P* 

**  I  will,**  said  I,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  this  sad  scene ;  **  1*11  soon  do  for  her  ;*'  and 
again  I  stepped  out  into  the  passage. 

**  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  wealth  and  misery,**  said  I  to  myself,  **  that 
ever  presented  itself  to  my  observation.  Where  on  earth  can  I  have  got  to  ?  and  where  is 
this  odd  adventure  to  end  ?'* 

A  light  shot  upwards  from  the  back-stairs  and  across  the  corridor,  and  the  old  nurse  now 
came  clambering  up  the  stairs,  carrying  her  taper  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  In  the  other,  which 
obliged  me  to  mount  the  second  flight  to  escape  her  observation.  As  I  looked  down,  I 
observed  that  the  wretch  was  nearly  tipsy,  but  fearing  to  meet  her  eye,  I  hastily  mounted  the 
next  stair,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  I  found  myself  on  the  second  story  of  this  strange 
mandon* 

"  How  in  the  name  of  fortune  am  I  to  be  relieved  from  this  awkward  predicament  ?'*  I  again 
aiked  myseU;  *'  and  where  have  I  got  to  ?    Never  did  a  house  appear  less  likelY  Coc  a.  «q«qai  ^1 
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ilitftifae  Chitn  iW  dlrtotl  matehm,  iAAA  V^  t  HA  cettaib  f  Miwthat  dM,iM>lemD,  aristoeralical 
ngnre  enter  ft" 

My  reflections  were  !nf errtrpfed  by  ft  tenrttltfing  stgh,  wbfch  evidently  caine  from  only  a 
short  distance,  and  tteppfog  a  fei4r  paces  iOWard,  I  perceived  the  dark  corridor  crossed  by  a 
ItMftm  of  Bg)it»  which  jiroceeded  ti^otn  a  roott  in  the  passage,  the  door  of  which  stood  slightly 

igar. 

«  By  heavens !"  said  I  menfall)!',  **  rince  I  am  In  this  dCuation,  I  will  take  my  chance  of 
every  consequence,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mysteries  that  appear  about  the 
inmates  of  this  house,"  and  I  stepped  up  quite  ciose  to  the  slightly-opened  door. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  mnrtnurfAg  sound  as  if  Of  a  soft  whisper  from  within,  but  as  I  stood  to 
listen,  all  was  again  silent.  iThe  dotfr,  moVed  by  the  draft  of  air  from  below,  edged  a  little 
tt6i^  open,  and  I  could  partly  see  Inside.  The  glimpse  of  magDificence  and  of  luxury  that  I 
obtained  whetted  my  curiosity,  now,  as  I  was  prepared  for  any  personal  exposure;  and 
touching  the  door  lif^tTy,  ft  tnoved  half  6p«h.  The  one  glance  of  rich  curtains  and  couches* 
gfldiog  and  decoration,  that  first  caugbt  toy  eye,  convinced  me  that  I  was  looking  into  no 
ordinary  apartment,  and  the  idea  of  a  lady's  boudoir,  but  more  Parisian  than  English,  came 
Instantly  across  me,  iuicompsiif^d  by  that  guilty  feeling  which  one  may  well  experience  who 
ventures  within  the  fnner  receives  of  an  eastern  harem. 

The  light  seemed  to  hum  low,  but  I  ne^  had  a  glimpse  of  the  table,  on  which  was  placed 
iii  dim  lamp,  which  Ktood  on  a  trfpod,  fancifully  supported  by  carved  figures,  and  shed  its 
taello'w  light  over  crystal  deeknters 'aiid  flaSses,  wherein  the  dariL  ruby  colour  of  wine,  with 
Ihrits  and  refreshtnents,  served  in  Stli^ef,  Vlnd  crowded  together  under  the  softened  light,  gave 
tn  idea  of  gorgeotis  and  profbse  ioktrrhiXirce.  ilie  sight  that  next  presented  itself  however, 
almost  took  the  light  out  of  my  eyes.  The  bust  of  a  lady  appeared  beyond  the  tables  as  she 
sat  with  her  arms  folded  'oter  her  breaiit,  and  Seekned  to  gaze  with  an  expression  of  excitement 
eh  sottke  object  which  I  conld  not  as  yet  it6«.  A  noble  heroic  bust  it  was,  a  white  throat,  and 
part  of  the  bared  bosom,  to  be  seen,  her  Moulder  just  touched  by  the  curling  tendrils  of  a 
bouquet  of  dark  clustering  hair  which  towered  ab6ve  a  head  of  the  most  classic  form.  Her 
lips  began  to  moVe,  but  emitted  Only  a  whisper ;  she  turned  her  fkce  a  little,  and  I  detected  in 
an  instant  the  bold  and  striking,  yet  lovely  feminine  features,  of  the  lady  whom  I  had  seen 
enter  the  carriage,  and  wholn  I  could  not  nhistake,  as  the  very  same  which  1  had  watched 
looking  stealthily  from  behind  the  curtain  Ht  the  Opera. 

*•  For  mercy*s  sake,  Oeorglana,  do  not  Use  me  thus ;  I  can  bear  anything  but  this," 
exclaimed  passionately  a  man*s  voice  frotn  within. 

The  lady  sighed,  and  compressed  her  lips,  but  replied  not. 
**  What  have  I  done.  Lady  Stains,  to  merit  this  treatmeht  ?" 

"  A  slight  thing,  for  a  man  of  gallantry,"  said  the  lady,  bitterly,  but  yet  with  scornful  dig- 
nity, "only  ruined  me — mined  me,  my  lord — that's  all." 

**  How  can  you  say  so,  Lsidy  Stains  ?  when  after  all  my  assiduity,  all  that  my  unconquerable 
love  has  impelled  me  to  do  and  to  submit  to  for  your  sake,  I  have  never  until  this  night 

obtfldned  one  half-hour's  private " 

*<  Are  you  not  at  this  moment,**  interrupted  the  lady,  "  alone  with  me  in  my  boudoir  after 
midnight,  and  Sir  Archibald's  own  servant  privy  to  it  ?  Has  the  world  leisure  to  judge  from 
any  other  than  exterior  circumstances  ?  and  is  it  its  way  to  take  the  favourable  view  of  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  it  envies  or  aflfects  to  pity  ?  Alas !  you,  my  lord,  and  my  own 
thoughtless  heart,  which  has  given  you  too  much  encouragement,  and  my  giriish  ambition,  and 
my  mercenary  relations  who  have  placed  me  in  the  unnatural  circumstances  in  which  I  am, 
have  ruined  me — ruined  me  1    Oh,  if  it  were  possible  in  this  world  for  unintentional  guilt  to 

retrace  its  steps *' 

'*  Guilt !  my  lady— how  can  yoti  talk  thos,  When  yon  know • 

•«  Is  not  that  very  assiduity  that  yOu  hnake  your  boast,  guilt,  when  I  did  not  peremptorily 
forbid  it  ?  Is  not  this  meeting  deep  guilt  on  my  part  ?  Were  any  one  of  the  worid*s  prowlers 
after  matter  of  scandal  standing  this  moment  behind  that  door,  and  watching  us  now,  would 
the  eaves-dropping  Wretch  not  call  us  a  guilty  pair,  and  pftkslalm  my  deep  delinquency  ta 
the  greedy  ears  of  a  rejolchig  worid,  before  the  morning's  dawn ;  or  bold  me  up  one  day  to 
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fCQin  ia  a  public  CQuri  of  jutticne^  by  witnessiiis^  with  the  hplj  EvangelisU  ai  hU  lipi^  my 
e?er1astiDg  Infamy  ?** 

My  (jBelingi  may  be  conceived  at  thia  moment,  aa  the  lady  paused  in  her  passionate  8peccb> 
when  I  thought  of  my  present  predicament;  but  I  8too4  perfectly  still,  prepared  £ar  tbd 
worst* 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  Georgiana,  dp,  not  speak  so  loud ;  and  see,  the  door  is  wide  open* 
AOow  m V*-^and  1  heu^  the  speajter  rise  from  his  seat 

'*  No^  my  lord,  yoii  shall  not,  unless  you  mean  to  leave  me  this  instant,**  cried  th^  lady. 
**  We  are  not  cornel  to  that— to  be  shut  in  together.** 

The  noble  paramour  seemad  to  reaume  his  seat,  while  I  stood  doggedly  where  I  was,  but 
trembling,  I  coafesi^  with  conscious  shame,  and  only  putting  my  head  occasionally  pa^t  the 
door  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lady, 

**  My  lord^**  she  said,  after  a  moment,  "  I  btg  of  you  to  leav^  me.  What  can  you  poosibly, 
promise  yourself  by  this  desperate  boldness  after  what  I  have  told  you  V 

*'  Georgiana,**  he  said,  aaimmlng.  a  tone  of  tenderness,  *'you  are  unliappy.'* 

**  I  know  I  am ;  is  that  any  novelty  among  our  helpless  sex  ?*' 
And  you  are  wedded  to  one  who  i  ■   '* 

Heavens  1  my  lord,  what  would  you  say  ?    How  few.  women*  from, the  highest  to  the  lovi[- 
eati^  a^  married  to  their  hearts*  wish  !'* 

**  From  what  I  can  lean)*  the  present  illness  of  Sir  Archibald  is  a  mere  repetition  of  those 
fits,  which  may  keep  you  lingering  over  him  partly  as.his  sick  nurse,  and  partly  as  the  endurer 
of  his  humours,  until  the  blessed  years  of  your  youth  shall  have  wasted  themselves  insickenr 
ing  depression  and  confinement ;  and  that  love,  for  which  you  were  bom,  and  which  is  the 
strongest  feeling  of  your  nature^  shall  burst  the  swelling  heart  in  which  you  would  in  vaiiy 
sUfleit.** 

I  looked  forth  as  he  paused,  and  saw.  the  lady  cover  her  eyes  with  her  long  plump  fingers9 
and  while  leaning  her  head  upon  her  naked  arm,  her  breast  heaved  with  deep  emotion. 

"  Lady,  listen  to  me,*'  continued  the  other  voice  eagerly ;  **  you  talk  of  there  being  little 
novelty  in  your  circumstances ;  but  point  me  out  amongst  all  whom  you  know  in  society,  any 
one  of  half  your  beauty  so  wretchedly  situated  i  and  would  there,  let  me  ask,  be,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  any  novelty  in  a  young  and  lovely  woman  breaking;  through  the  trammela. 
that  others  forced  upon  her  at  an  age  when  she  was  unable  to  judge  of  the  imperative  re- 
quirements of  her  own  heart,— and  abandoning  age,  imbecility,  and  jealous  impotence,  for 
congeniality— happiness— joy  such  as  I— I,  Georgiana,  who  adore  you,  could  bestow— and  wiU 
bestow — will  confer  and  lead  you  to,  throughout  every  moment  of  my  future  life,  and  with 
every  advantage  of  my  birth  and  my  fortune — seek  for  that  contentment,  which  in  present 
circumstances  you  can  never  taste.  Lady,  think— consent— will  you  ?^this  moment  is  mine 
—this  opportunity,  that  I  have  bought  with  so  many  nights*  watching,  is  ours — put  yourself 
under  my  protection — despise  the  babble  of  nine  short  days  at  home,  while  you  and  I  shall  be 
abroad  enjoying  life  and  love— Georgiana !  speak !  are  you  mine?  I  will  devote  my  existence 
to  you  r 

The  lady  slowly  raised  her  head  and  let  her  white  arm  drop  from  her  face,  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  speaker.  The  pause  was  like  the  breathless  instant  that  precedes  the  flash  of  the 
tube  which  deprives  some  being  of  existence.  By  heaven,  I  was  .unable  to  resist  my  anxiety^ 
to  assure  myself  regarding  the  other,  and  taking  half  a  step  forward,  I  saw  the  eager,  half* 
foreign  countenance  of  that  stranger,  whom  my  curiosity  had  followed  from  the  hour  of  my 
arrival  in  England,  gazing  with  an  ardour  that  was  almost  terrible,  in  the  beauteous  face  of 
the  lady. 

'*  Now,**  said  she  calmly,  **now  I  have  heard  you  out — now  I, know  all— now  I  see  all  that 
the  dtead  vista  of  futurity  presents,  should  I  listen  to  your  audacious  proposal — Go,  my  lord  I 
Go  !— Leave  me,  I  say— I  will  not  hear  you  1  Not  a  word  further  will  I  listen  to.  Go  1  else 
I  will  call  up  the  servants  ;**  and  as  she  rose,  I  retreated  a  few  steps  outside  the  door. 

**  Does  not  the  world,  as  you  say,  already  call  you  guilty  ?"  I  heard  the  other  say ;  "  and 
does  not  even  your  jealous  husband  believe  it  and  Upbraid  you  concerning  me  ?" 

**  Tes,  and  I  deserve  it ;  but  I  have  another  to  answer  to — I  have  my  own  conscienoe  to 
tatifll^.    Now  leave  me^  my  lor^**  she  added^  intreatingly ;  and  now  thinking  that  this  strange 
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•oene  wu  about  to  be  terminated,  I  hastily,  and  on  tiptoe,  travened  the  corridor,  and  again 
ftood  at  the  head  of  the  stain. 

All  was  again  dark  around,  but  I  bad  no  sooner  got  to  the  staircase,  while  the  stranger 
wHhin  still  held  a  low-toned  altercation  with  the  lady,  unwilUng,  as  it  appeared,  to  abandon 
his  object,  a  smell  or  6re  crossed  my  sense,  as  if  ascending  from  below.  I  slipped  again  softly 
down  to  the  first  landing-place,  and  now  the  smell  became  decidedly  sensible.  Recollecting 
the  tipsy  state  of  the  nurse,  I  stood  once  more  at  the  door  of  the  sick  man*s  chamber.  A 
strong  light  gleamed  at  the  foot  of  the  door,  which  was  now  shut.  A  rapid  suspicion  again 
aroused  my  feelings,  and  braving  every  personal  consideration,  I  turned  the  handle  of  the 
chamber  door  and  walked  in.     I  soon  saw  what  had  given  rise  to  my  suspicions. 

The  careless  beldame  was  sitting  at  a  table  by  the  window,  sound  asleep ;  the  top  of  her 
muslin  cap  burned  completely  off,  having  been  consumed  by  the  flame  of  the  candle  over  which 
she  nodded,  and  the  ignition  of  the  cap  and  shawl  having  now  communicated  with  the  window- 
ourtain,  the  latter  was  rapidly  burning  towards  the  drapery  above.^ 

I  saw  that  without  aid  the  fire  would  instantly  communicate  to  the  bed  in  which  the  sick 
man  lay,  now  also  fast  asleep,  and,  in  short,  that  hi  five  minutes  more  the  room  would  be  in 
flames.  As  I  ran  towards  the  window,  and,  drawing  aside  the  further  curtain,  which  was  not 
yet  ignited,  perceived  that  the  shutters  were  not  closed,  a  sudden  thought  struck  mo 
regarding  the  termination  of  this  adventure.  Heaven  help  us,  but  man  is  a  selfish  animal,  for 
in  another  instant  my  own  awkward  predicament  came  so  home  upon  myulf,  that  1  resolved 
to  risk  the  burning  of  the  mansion,  and  all  other  consequences,  for  the  chance  now  afforded 
me  of  getting  unobserved  out  of  the  bouse. 

Pulling  away  the  unconscious  old  woman,  who  was  drunk  asleep,  as  well  as  some  other 
baggage  from  near  the  window,  I  vritnessed  the  flames  spreading,  without  in  the  meantime 
giving  any  alarm ;  and  retreating  towards  the  door,  which  1  shut  as  I  went  out,  to  prevent  the 
draft  of  air,  and  then  descending  the  great  stair,  going  Co  the  entrance,  I  lifted  the  end  of  the 
heavy  chain  and  thundered  violently  at  the  hall  door. 

The  sound  of  my  unexpected  noise  had  not  died  away  within  the  mansion,  when  I  heard  a 
scream  above  stairs,  and  light  footsteps  come  hastily  forth ;  but  the  lady  seemed  to  have 
fainted,  for  the  sounds  ceased,  and  in  an  instant  after  I  heard  the  wires  move  by  the  walls 
through  the  lobbies,  and  a  bell  ring  violently  below. 

Again  I  thundered  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  the  servant  whose  duty  it  ap- 
peered  to  have  been  to  sit  up,  came  from  his  lurkbg-place  in  g^at  terror,  and  passing  me 
while  I  again  stood  concealed  behind  the  pillar,  I  obierved  him  take  the  key  from  his  pocket, 
and,  to  my  great  relief,  proceed  to  open  the  door.  Liooking  out  and  seeing  no  one,  he 
stepped  forth,  as  I  had  calculated,  to  ascertain  who  raised  this  alarm.  The  street  was  silent 
and  deserted,  but  in  his  terror  he  crossed  the  way,  while  I  slipped  out,  and  going  up  to  him, 
exclaimed  in  his  ear,  "  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  your  house  is  on  fire  ?**  at  the 
same  time  pointing  up  to  the  blazing  window.  **  The  whole  inmates  might  have  been  burned 
to  death,'*  I  added,  **  had  I  not  most  fortunately  observed  it  in  passing,  and  given  the  alarm 
by  knocking  at  the  door.     Hasten  to  the  apartments,  and  I  will  be  here  to  call  assistance.'* 

The  fellow  ran  back  in  terror,  and  was  soon  joined  by  some  of  the  other  servants ;  but  I 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  trust  myself  again  inside,  and  waited  without  to  observe  the  result, 
and  be  ready  to  give  any  exterior  assistance.  I  could  observe  that  there  was  not  a  little 
bustle  and  alarm  in  the  mansion  ;  but  at  length  it  died  away,  and  with  the  burning  of  the 
window. curtains  the  whole  actual  damage  seemed  to  have  terminated,  excepting  what  might 
have  been  the  effecU  of  the  accident  upon  the  invalid  gentleman,  wb6m  I  knew  now  to  be  the 
same  I  had  seen  at  Dover,  and  whose  screams  I  could  plainly  hear  as  I  stood  in  the  street, 
amidst  the  confused  noise  within  the  house. 

Before  finally  retreating,  I  went  once  more  up  to  the  door  to  observe  the  number  on  it, 
when  it  was  cautiously  opened  by  the  lame  servant,  and  the  cloaked  figure  of  the  aristocratic 
stranger  issued  forth.  The  very  sight  of  this  remarkable  being  had  such  an  effect  on  me, 
that  on  perceiving  him  I  had  not  the  power  to  move. 

"  This  is  the  gentleman,  your  lordship,"  said  the  servant,  to  my  astonishment,  as  he 
pointed  to  me,  «•  who  saved  the  house  by  giving  the  alarm  without.  »* 

*'Hsh^}B  H  the  former,  appearing  to  know  me ;  but  after  one  start  of  anima- 
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tioD*  hb  features  relaxed  into  the  same  oold,  haughty  smile  that  I  had  at  first  observed,  as  if 
chagrin  and  disappointment  had  sat  on  it,  his  large  eyes  appearing  incapable  of  shooting  that 
lightning  of  passion  which  I  had  been  the  witness  of  in  the  boudoir  above.  He  passed  on, 
however,  turned  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  before  I  had  completely  recovered  my  svurptise,  or 
was  able  to  use  my  legs  with  effect,  he  had  entirely  vanished  from  my  sight. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

When  I  found  myself  fkirly  in  the  street,  after  the  termination  of  this  adventure,  it  had  still 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  really  quite  alone,  and  deli- 
vered fnm  the  shame  of  which  I  had  so  long  felt  the  painful  apprehension.  I  therefore 
pushed  my  way  on  firom  street  to  street,  as  I  thought,  homewards,  as  if  some  one  was  rapidly 
diasfaig  me,  and  several  times  looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  the  personage  who  had  so 
long  excited  my  curiosity  was  not  actually  dodging  my  steps.  Meeting,  however,  with  no 
one,  excepting  here  and  there  a  solitary  watchman,— for  we  in  England  were  then  under  tho 
M  watchmen  regime,— and  perceiving,  behind  and  before,  a  clear  street,  without  a  sound 
disturbing  the  silence,  I  began  to  pace  slower,  and  to  suffer  the  current  of  my  own  reflections 
upon  all  that  I  had  witnessed. 

The  image  of  a  man — any  man — is  in  general  easily  dismissed  from  another  man's  fancy  ; 
but  that  of  a  woman,  a  beautiful  woman,  is  much  more  adhesive,  particularly  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  stranger,  cast  by  chance  into  the  ocean  of  human 
beings,  which  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  complex  receptacles  of  a  great  capital.  And  yet  I 
did  not  think  of  the  lady  I  had  seen  with  any  other  sentiment  than  the  natural  interest  we 
all  feel  in  the  fate  of  a  fascioating  and  high-minded  woman,  placed  in  circumstances  in  which 
she  neither  oould  give  nor  receive  the  pleasure  for  which,  in  person  and  mind,  she  was  emi- 
nently fitted ;  and  now  in  consequence,  and  by  the  arts  of  another,  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

The  interest  I  had  at  first  felt  about  the  strange  man  was  now  turned  into  suspicion,  and 
almost  abhorrence:  and  should  the  lady  not  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  persist  io  her  exclu- 
sion of  him,  or  in  any  degree  g^ve  way  to  his  further  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  I  saw  reserved 
for  her,  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  future,  misery  and  deg^radation,  such  as  saddened  me  to  think  of. 

As  1  mused  concerning  this  lady,  however,  by  the  natural  scene-shiftings  of  fancy  and  the 
affinities  of  association,  another  image  of  female  beauty  was  presented  to  my  mind,  namely, 
of  that  Sweet  innocent  face  which  I  had  so  frequently  had  opportunities  of  contemplating,  as 
It  passed  me  like  the  fleeting  dream  of  on  angel,  during  my  solitary  rambles  among  the  well- 
dressed  crowds  of  this  Babel  of  the  west.  Beauty — thoughtless,  or  perhaps  pensive  beauty» 
—I  speak  of  the  unconscious  possessor-^how  seldom  is  the  young  and  joyous  heart  of  its 
wearer  aware  of  the  number  of  its  se<^ret  but  sensitive  worshippers,  as  gliding  past,  like  re- 
gretihl  ghosts,  even  while  they  walk  the  busy  streets,  its  keen  glances  are  darted  into  their 
inmost  souls,  and  are  afterwards  dwelt  upon,  in  fancy,  as  the  precious  lightning  of  the  gods, 
which  shooteth  down  from  heaven  to  give  a  golden  lustre  and  a  bright  radiance  to  the  heavy 
douds  of  existence  1  These  touching  looks  of  female  loveliness,  how  they  linger  upon  the 
recollection  of  the  solitary  bachelor,  as  he  sighs  over  the  imagination  of  joys  which  he  cannot 
taste,  until  he  lays  his  head  at  night  on  his  cold,  dull  pillow ;  or  as,  for  want  of  better  occu* 
pation,  he  wanders,  as  I  did,  at  three  in  the  morning,  a  restless  stranger  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  looking  out  fof*  questionable  midnight  adventures,  like  the  discontented  spirit  of 
prowling  observation,  which  glares  in  at  the  murky  comers  of  city  crime,  and  **  vanishes  at 
erowing  of  the  cock." 

I  was  aroused  from  these  thoughts  by  the  noise  of  tongues,  which  suddenly  disturbed  the 
narrow  street  into  which  I  had  now  strolled,  and  looking  up  and  around,  observed  that  I  had 
wandered  far  from  my  home, ,  and  got  almost  into  the  city.  I  hastened  forward,  however^ 
towards  where  the  noise  came  from  (for  night-wandering  gentlemen  need  not  attempt  to  be 
Tsry  seleet  in  their  society  at  such  hours),  and  soon  my  sentimental  cogitations  were  dissi- 
pated by  a  scene  which,  however  new  to  me  then,  is  no  rarity  Vn  lVi«  ift.x««^  ^\  \/sqi.^^^%  ^> 
obeerved  two  mn,  bMfing  the  appearance  of  geiit\ei&«Q»  en^s^^^  XonifCMc  \bl  «&.  vfi^sn  ^^f^^* 
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rel,  and  abuiBg  tach  other  with  exuelleDt  drndRO-vigonr,  Tha  ditpate  teamed  ready  to  ead 
IB  blowi.  but  having  been  put  on  my  gtiard  as  a  ttranger  ogaiast  midnight  affrays  in  ttw- 
netropoHs,  I  kept  aloof  for  n  minute  or  two.  notd;  I  ohaerved  the  taller  man  of  the  two,  after 
calling  the  other  several  different  sorts  of  soouodrels,  oollar  him  with-  both  bands  and  shake 
him  violently.  Giving  way  to  my  feeliags,  I  now  drew  near,  and  begged  of  the  strange  man 
to  desist,  when  partly  letting  go  the  other,  he  turned  his  wrath  upon  me,  and,  as  I  now 
determinedly  interfered,  he  struck  at  me  with  hit  freed  hand.  The  blow  was  returned— the 
shorter  man  struggled,  and  also  sparred,  and  a  round  engagement  of  fisty-cuffs  was  soon  the 
consequence  of  this  gentlemanly  business. 

Had  I  been  ao  Irishman,  nothing  could  have  been  moea  gratifying  than  thia  afihir,  for  al^ 
the  watchmen  near  were  comfortably  asleep,  the  coast  r  was  perfettly  ciear»  and;  we  being,  at  I 
soon  found  out,  all  perMmal  aotiuaintanoes,  fought  with  the  mora  good-wiU.  The  only  thsng*. 
unpleasant  was,  that  the  Uttle  man,  who,  on  his  hat  beingi  knocked  off,  i  found,  bjrAhe  bald 
patch  on  his  crown*  to  be  no  other  than  my  friend  Compton,  and  whose  sight  was  mytHfiad> 
by  the  liquor  he.  had  taken^.as  soon  as  he  got  free  of  the  grasp  of  his  antagonist,  dealt  hta 
blows  on  me^  and  thus  the  engagement  became  of  a  general  and  rather  promiseuens  natnre. 

Sobriety,  however,  was  the  belter  part  of  my  valour,  with  refercnee  to  the  others,  and 
having  at  length  succeeded,  at  least,  in  scattering  my  opponents,  the  taller  man  then  staited 
off  down  the  street,  and  we  two  who  remained  began  to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  take  breathe 

**  Bless  my  conscience  1"  cried  Compton,  looking  closely  in  my  face,  for  my.  eXfCelleot  new 
acquaintance  always  swore  by-  a  quality  which  he  scarcely  even  professed  to  possess,  "  can  it 
possibly  be  you  ? — and  how  well  you  €Ud  deal  about  you.  I  am  aasazed,  sir— >1  am  charmed 
with  you !  And  to  be  in  the  streets  of  London  at  this  hour  in  the  mornings  and  so  ready  tm 
join  in  an  honest  quarrel  I  You  are  converted,  sir,  you  are  eivilized — ^yoiik  are  homo  degam^ 
tiarum.     You  deserve  to  be  presented  with  the  freedom,  of  the  city. 

In  this  way  the  man's  tongue  run  on,  complimenting  hm  in  language  of  drunken  absurdity* 
for  the  very  things  of  which  I  was  heartily  ashamed ;  and  indeed  hit  gratitude  for  ray  inter* 
ference  in  his  favour  was  so  great,  that  I  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  move  from  the  spot* 

By  this  time  the  hour  was  too  unseasonable  for  us  to  attempt-to  get  into  our  lodgings^  and 
my  companion,  knowing,  the  town  well,  dragged  me  towards  Covent  gard^ink  in  aome  of  thtt 
hotels  round  which  ho  proposed  we  should  sleep.  When  we  got,  however,  under  the  piauii^ 
and  I  thought  to  end  this  low-lived  scene  by  housing  my  companion  in.  an  inn,  whore  we  tan. 
a  light  still  burning,  aa  he  groped  for  tho  bdl  at  the  door  a  fit  of  drunken  obstinacy  came  over 
him,  and,  nill  ye  will  ye,  he  would  not  enter. 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  Mr  Thing  umback,"  he  again  was  pleated  to  say,  "  Tve  quite  a  neiv 
opinion  of  you  after  your  gentlemanly  conduct  this  night.  1*11  take  you  into  my  iavour.  sir ;  TU 
patronise  you,  and  by  G —  you  shan't  go  homo  until  1  show  you  semathiog  more,  of  Loadoo* 
Nay,  no  excuses— no  arguments.  I'm  a  lawyer,  and  can  tell  you  the  value  of  an  argument  .t»- 
sixpcocc.  Besides,  you  can  put  it  ail  in  your  book-^ha — ha-— ha  1  Gome ;  for  I've  got  sono* 
thing  to  say  to  you  if  you  can  attend  to  it.— Heavens  how  drunk  you  are  f*  he  added,  witli 
the  usual  penetration  of  more  sober  persona  upon  the  subject  of  their  own  (aults,  as  he  lookedt 
up  muddily  in  my  face. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  refused  or  iasistod  ;  and  he  speedily  brought,  me  to  some  place  neaiv 
which  is  kept  open  all  night,  and  which  has^  I  believe,  been  already  desoribed  ofioner  than 
requisite.  I  saw,  however,  little  that  was  remarkable  in  the  house*  except  a.  young  man  of. 
exceedingly  respectable  appearance  asleep  on  his  seat  in  one  of  the  boxee  below.  Beii^ 
placed  by  ourselves  in  an  upper  room,  the  lawyer,  looking  steadily  in  my  faoe»  and  compliments* 
Ing  his  own  penetration  in  having  discovered  ao  sensible  and  tractable  a  person  as  myself  begaa. 
to  talk  to  me  with  extraordinary  distinctness  and  consistency.  Having  determiAod  to  give- 
me  his  confidence,  his  tale,  to  my  astonishment,  was  regarding  a  young  gentlewomali,  whom 
he  described  with  such  enthusiasm  of  gross  admiration,  and  in  aiieh  terms  as  led  me  unooo* 
seiously  to  colUte  all  he  aakl  with  the  beauteous  female  whom  my  eyet  had  to  often  followed 
when  she  appeared  in  pnblic,  but  whom  I  had  of  late  looked  oqt  for  in  valou 

**  But  what,"  said:  I,  *•  ia.all  thU  to  you  ?    What  is  your  meanii«  with  KfMrd  to  the  lady  I?* 

<*  Tholhot  is,"  said  he^  **  lam  tired  of  boaiding  hoiitet»  awl  baehelatian.  pariinularly  M  i 
oa».jwm9fi^>nlto  bait  m  irifri'* 


'<*  to  btty  i  ^Mfo  r  ekdiHiiied  I  reiifeAtl^  litelrile  '«kprefii<m;  <«*whdt  doyoQ  mean  wl£b 
tliftrMoe  to  m  glil  fnch  at  jron  describe  r* 

'**  I  tti68B  etai^ly  Itk  I  tay^— beettnse  I  ebeote  to  B|>6ak  pIlAft  lan^age.  May  not  anything 
lie^NMiglit  Iti  Bngiaiid  N*-aiid  hiive  Hdt  I  money  to  purchase  beauty  ?"  he  added,  clapping  his 
liand  on  hia  fateecbea-pocket.  '*  Ay,  a  heavy  parse  is  a  loadstone  so  powerful,  that  hang  it  up 
Iwtween  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  Cvtbolic  priests  do,  ahd  It  will  draw  yoa  upwards  and  open 
ttt  yon  gates  noipeakable,  alter  yon  have  purchased  here  belo^  all  that  the  world  offers  to  the 
l)est  Mder.*' 

I  stared  a  no'tnent  hi  the  fkee  of  my  coarse  companion,  as  I  reflected  on  what  he  said^lbr 
tfVMi  tmth  Itself  is  disguAing  when  ton  broadly  spoken— and  then  said  simply, 

«'  But  the  girt'te  affections  ?^' 

*<  Are  upon  me  !** 

I  again  glanced  over  those  mimdUh,  salactotfs  grey  eyes  and  that  tinged  nose,  which  had 
tiwnys  repelled  me,  and  fblt  m<x^  uncomfortable. 

**  I' tell  yon -they  amiipon  ilw— thnt  Is,  they  ave,'artd  must  be,  npon  dress  and  equipage,  and 
the  means  of  creating  envy  ;  and  am  not  1,  with  my  purse,  the  representative  of  ail  these?** 

•'  And  has  the  lady  consented?** 

V I  nevcf^  asked  her.'** 

«« But  her  father?*' 

x  If  he  dees  toot,  1  have  a  Tttwym^altefntftive^ril  ruin  him  !  t*ve  lent  him  money.** 

**  And  do  you  call  this  English  manners  and  pro<:eeding8^* 

•*•  Certainly— irt  least  with  wise  peoplfc— and  <he  Rngli«h  are  getting  wiser  every  day.  Now 
yon  amy  put 'that  in  yout  book  ff  you  like,  ha  !  ha  t  hal" 

I  again  looked  at  the  man,  and  then  gave  a  glance  h>und  the  mean  apartment.  I  never  in 
liiy  extsteuee  felt  «o  humbled  as  )  did  at  this  moment,  to  think  that  I  was  making  myself  a 
iMmipanion  of  %nch  a  wftotch,  and  in  a  place  which  I  am  now  ashamed  to  think  of.  How  dear- 
"iNMight  is  that  thing  ^hlch  tve  call  knowledge  of  the  world  1  A  thought,  however,  struck  me 
«t  the  moment  that  I  might  be  useful  to  seme  obe  in  reference  to  this,  business,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  my  inquiries. 

Vnietheir  dutlng  the  pause,  however,  C()mpton  had  begun  to  suspect  me,  I  hardly  con 
judge,  but  what  fiftle  iTddltional  I  boald  get  out  of  him,  after  this,  went  to  convince  me  that 
lie  had  some  strange  schelnes  on  hand,  whi<ih  Were  intended  to  riiin  the  happiness  of  some 
^ttiat}te  fkteily,  whom  he  Judged  of  Only  by  his  own  gross  conceptions ;  and  absurd  as  the 
notfon  seemed,  I  eouTdOOt  withal  entirely  divest  myself  of  a  distant  suspicion  that  possibly  the 
Whole  might  have  reference  to  her  whose  simple  beauty  had  so  dwelt  upon  my  fancy  since  I 
-liad  become  a  wandering  stranger  in  London. 

Becoming  exceedingly  uneasy  in  the  company  of  my  neighbour,  and  perceiving  that  sleep 
began  to  overpower  him,  I  was  now  enabled  to  persuade  him  to  adjourn  to  the  hotel.  The 
day,  as  we  again  emerged  into  the  open  air,  was  beginning  to  break,  and  to  my  surprise,  Covent 
Garden  was  already  crowded  with  its  early  frequenters  from  the  country,  who,  with  numerous 
catts  filled  with  all  manner  of  fruits  and  kitchen-stuffs,  cailsed  a  species  of  bustle  that  had  a 
peculiar  effect  to  a  stranger.  My  mind,  however,  was  scarcely  in  a  humour  to  observe  it,  and 
'snoceediag  in  getting  into  the  tnn,  I  at  length,  weary  and  jaded,  retired  to  my  apartment. 
Thus  ended  the  adventures  of  this,  to  me,  memorable  night. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Ihfn  tedium  and  fnlgarlty  of  the  street  and  tavern  adventures  of  the  previous  night  were  posi- 
threly  worth  submitting  to  for  the  ssrke  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  led,  and  particu- 
My  of  thte  look  of  Ittcr^ulons  astonishment  which  Compton  put  on,  at  our  late  breakfast  on  the 
IbNowlog  morning,  upon  my  repeating  ^hat  he  had  told  me  regarding  his  scheme  of  marriage, 
disclosed  to  me  in  his  cups.  'He  had  no  previous  conception  that  the  old  proverb,  in  vino 
MKfOf,  bad  any  applieatfon  to  so  gnanted  a  fbx  as  himself,  neither  had  he  the  slightest  recoU 
iMNion  of  the  tatter  part  Of  the  evenhig*s  transactions. 

Cikh  bogeia  crslt,  at  leatst  it  ought  to  do  so/fbrthat  is  the  only  way  that  its  crooked  plans 
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■re  to  be  fitly  met— co  pretendiDg  to  know  more  than  Compton  bad  actuaUy  told  me,  he  was 
obliged,  as  we  continued  to  converse,  to  give  me  almost  his  entire  confidence.  I  did  not, 
however,  in  return  give  him  mine*  for  though  I  suspected,  from  former  hints,  that  he  must 
have  koowD  the  strange  nobleman  who  had  so  oddly  interested  me,  taking  my  cue  from  himself^ 
I  drank  in  everything  that  my  ears  oo\ild  catch  from  him,  but  determined  to  say  nothing  in 
letum  until  I  saw  proper  time.  Meanwhile  he  began  to  afiect  to  treat  me  with  the  highett 
oonBdence,  which  I  easily  discerned  was  only  the  consequence  of  his  having  already  trusted 
me  farther  than  he  intended ;  but  as  I  saw,  as  well  as  himself,  that  a  third  person  would  be 
useful  to  him  in  these  matters,  on  his  proposing  to  me  to  take  upon  myself  that  responsible 
office,  influenced  by  a  newly.excited  curiosity,  I  positively  refused,  unless  he  was  disposed 
directly  to  introduce  me  to  the  lady  whose  hand  he  sought,  and  also  to  her  father,  concerning 
whom  he  entertained  the  benevolent  intentions  let  out  on  the  previous  night 

1  did  not  entirely  like  his  answers  to  me  on  this  point,  but  made  no  reply,  until  a  letter  he 
found  waiting  for  him  at  our  lodgings,  on  our  return  thither,  seemed  to  give  him  new  light ; 
and  brightening  up  when  he  had  read  it|  he  said,  with  his  usual  triumphant  yet  freezing 
chuckle, 

'*  Ha  !  this  is  lucky — times  are  changed  with  the  Fortesques  when  they  are  obliged  to  come 
to  me.     In  five  minutes,"  he  added,  taking  out  his  watch,  *'her  father  will  be  here." 
*•  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  what  of  that  1" 

"  Nothing— but  that  you  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  lady.  Hark  I  there  is  an  aris* 
tocratie  knock  for  you.    'Tis  him,  I*m  certain.'* 

I  walked  to  the  window,  and  in  two  minutes  saw  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman  descend  from  a 
plain  green  carriage.  The  door  of  it  was  not  shut  after  him.  A  delicate  female  figure  next 
stepped  out  of  it,  and  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  in  spite  of  veils  and  cloaks,  I  was 
able  to  recognise  the  perfect  profile  of  the  beautiful  creature  whom  I  had  so  long  followed 
with  my  eyes  through  the  public  places  of  the  metropolis.  On  Mr  Fortesque  being  an- 
nounced, Compton  went  to  receive  the  father  and  daughter  in  another  room.  I  heard  the  light 
foot  of  the  latter  trip  along  the  passage  beside  me.  I  could  have  burst  through  the  wall  to 
get  near  them,  so  much  had  the  whole  circumstance  excited  my  feelings. 

Through  my  own  half-opened  door  I  at  first  heard  loud  and  angry  talk  between  the  gentle- 
men. Afterwards  the  sound  of  the  8tranger*s  voice  sunk  into  subdued  aud  low  murmurings  ; 
but  when  the  clear  soft  tones  of  a  female  struck  upon  my  ear,  as  if  she  spoke  in  expostulating 
and  petitioning  language,  I  was  unable  to  contain  my  feelings,  and  starting  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  opening  the  door  of  a  small  room  next  to  theirs,  I  went  in  to  catch,  if  possible,  some 
portion  of  their  conversation.  Eaves-dropping,  and  what  I  was  now  about,  are  not  the  same 
things.  To  my  joy  I  found  a  small  door  within  a  recess,  which  appeared  to  have  been  nailed 
up,  but  the  upper  part  of  which  was  of  green  glass  and  covered  with  a  light  screen.  Removing 
the  screen  a  little,  I  found  myself  almost  behind  the  parties,  and  had  a  tolerably  distinct  view 
of  them. 

*'  And  do  you  really  refuse  me  this  small  sum,  sir  ?**  I  heard  Mr  Fortesque  say,  casting  a 
glance  of  mixed  scorn  and  entreaty  upon  Compton,  who  stood  between  the  old  gentleman  and 
his  daughter  with  a  nonchalance  that  was,  to  mc,  perfectly  astonishing.  *'  By  heavens  1  '* 
continued  the  petitioning  father,  *'  this  lost  mbfortunc  will  drive  me  distracted?  My  house— 
the  domestic  hearth  of  my  father's  son— to  be  profaned  by  the  vile  executioners  of  the  law, 
and  all  for  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.     My  God  !  and  you,  too,  to  desert  me  !  '* 

*'  I  assure  you  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  sir— exceedingly  sorry — but  tliese  things  will 
happen,  and  do  happen  every  day." 

'*  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  afi^icted  girl,  looking  up  to  the  inexorable  money-trader  with  an  ex- 
pression of  agony  in  her  countenance  which  almost  took  the  heart  out  of  my  body  merely  to 
witness  it,  '^  can  you  see  my  poor  father  thus  situated,  after  all  that  has  passed,  and  not  do 
this  for  him  ?  I  thought,  when  I  accompanied  him  to  you  this  sad  morning,  that  you  would 
surely  do  it,  for  me  at  least.  Oh,  sir  1  will  you,— will  you,  Mr  Compton  ?"— and  the  poor  girl 
rose  up  and  clasped  her  hands  together  in  her  intense  agitation. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  faces  was  to  me  so  appalling,  while  witnessing  this  sensual 
representative  of  Mammon  and  the  satyr  gloating  over  that  lovely  countenance,  as,  with  eyef 
now  streaming  in  isas^^^Jiv^Uhed  girl  continued  to  gaie  upon  his  bloated  faoe,  that  I  coukl 
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with  diffienlty  nfrain  from  bnrftlng  into  the  room,  to  be  myself  her  friend,  or^  at  least,  her 

adToeate. 

The  smile  with  which  he  regarded  her  was  to  me  worse  than  all,  as  he  said,  addressing 
her,  "  Perhaps— perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  find  the  money,  doce  you  thns  plead  for  it,"  and, 
leading  her,  he  stepped  forward.  and»  with  sly  deliberation,  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of 

her  father 

The  start,  and  the  succeeding  look  which  followed  the  proposal  to  the  distracted  victim  oi 
ruin,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe ;  a  hectic  laugh  was  the  first  audible  explosion  of  his 
feelings,  and,  alter  a  few  more  words,  the  old  gentleman  again  said  aloud— 

'*  Say  no  more,  sir ;  I  see  what  it  has  come  to  with  me.  Leave  me  for  a  moment,  and  I 
win  at  once  make  the  matter  known  to  my  daughter.** 

Compton  left  the  room,  and  I  wished  myself  anywhere  rather  than  to  be  witness  of  what  I 
knew  was  to  come  between  the  father  and  his  child ;  but  interest  in  the  whole  riveted  me  to 
the  spot,  and  I  bolted  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I  was,  that  1  might  not  be  disturbed,  and 
then  stood  again  at  my  window  to  observe  them. 

"  MatHda."  I  heard  the  pale  old  man-say,  after  a  pause,  "  a  proposal  has  just  been  made 
to  me  that  involves  your  future  destiny,  and  the  remaining  fortune  of  my  family.  It  is  one 
which  I  should  not  even  name  to  you  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  arises  naturally  out  of 
the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  is  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  troubles ; 
for,  as  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  continually  turning  round«  brioging  one  man  up,  and  ** 
<«  My  dear  fatner,"  said  the  anxious  girl,  **  name  the  proposal.** 

*<  You  know  the  man  who  has  just  left  us,  and  how  we  are  situated ;  can  you  not  guess  the 
purport  of  his  whisper  about  you  ?** 

**  Is  it  possible,  my  father,  that  you  could  think  of  my  being  married  to— to— — ** 
"  Matilda,  my  love,  I  do  not  think  of  it— I  cannot        ** 
«*  Father,  will  it  save  you  ?* 

<'  It  will ;  but  do  not  let  me  press  it,  my  child,  against  your  youthfu^  feelings ;  although  I 
should  be  driven  to  any  act  of  diesperation  for  the  present-—!  will  go  and  humble  myself  before 
him  whom  I—** 

**  I  will  do  what  you  wish— I  will  do  anything;  but,  oh,  my  Ood  1  the  wife  of  Compton  1" 
and,  stifling  her  grief  for  a  momenty  she  at  length  threw  herself  weeping  into  the  old  man's 
arms. 

I  was  unable  to  bear  the  sobbings  of  both,  and  rushing  out  of  the  room  in  which  I  had 
been  observing  them,  I  encountered  the  money-lender  in  the  passage. 
"  Where  have  you  fled  to  ?**  said  he,  "  I  wanted  to  see  you.'* 
*'  What  is  that  you  have  In  your  hand  ?" 

**  It  is  a  contract— a  missive  contract  of  marriage  !  "  he  whispered  triumphantly,  <*  of  my 
marriage  into  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom :  but  I  have  bought  it  somewhat  dear 
though.  Come,  you  shall  see  the  bride,"  and  before  I  could  reply  I  found  myself  hurried 
forward  by  the  arm  into  the  room  and  the  presence  of  the  distressed  gentleman  and  his 
daughter. 

Matilda  Fortesque  started  on  seeing  me,  for  my  face  was  not  unknown  to  her,  our  eyes 
having  frequently  met  before  ;  but  unable  to  divine  in  what  character  I  now  so  unexpectedly 
stood  in  her  presence  at  this  painful  crisis,  she  turned  away  and  moved  towards  the  window. 
After  a  formal  Introduction  of  me  to  the  old  gentleman,  Compton  and  he  spoke  a  few  words 
apart^  while  I  was  unconsciously  r^arding  only  the  sorrowful  features  of  Matilda.  Perceiving 
at  once  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  in  which  the  l>oisterous  forwardness  of  Compton, 
and  my  own  feelings,  had  placed  me,  I  was  only  prevented  from  instantly  apologizing  and 
withdrawing,  by  the  hope  of  some  opportunity  of  defeating  the  plans  of  the  lawyer,  without 
appearing  a  meddler  in  matters  of  such  extreme  delicacy. 

**  Is  my  word  not  sufl&cient,  sir  ?**  said  Mr  Fortesque  now,  aloud. 

'*  It  is  usual  in  matters  of  business  to  have  some  little  writing  in  a  case  so  important.  Ton 
cant  expect  that  I  should  advance  another  thousand  pounds  withoot— ..**  and  he  oflfered  the 
missive. 

**  Shall  you  not  have  my  bond  for  it?" 
"But,  there  Is  the  oontraot  U 
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« I  fidl  five  my  promiie  and  omwbt'ki  Vbe  'incKittce  af  ywactftUMd,  HhcfaTd  my  daaghter 

be  agreeable,  you  also  undertaking  to ** 

**  Eicuse  me,  geatiemen,"  laid  I,  *  I  p^rtelte  there  are  vatters  hdtHftieh  you  to  which  I 
cannot,  in  hoooar  and  right  fiseiing,  be  witneti/ allien  they  be  tMrfectty  voluntarj  on  all  sides.^ 
The  lady  atarted  from  a  rererie,  at  1  tittered  thiii  at  If  a  tudden  hope  had  crotted  her 
mind,  while  the  old  gentleman  threw  a  penetrating  look  towards  me,  which  I  endeavoured  to 
letnm  in  such  a  way  as  to  cooirey  a  paitieular  Jitggestimi  to  hit  mind.  Adversity  is  keen  of 
perception.  Mr  Portesque  understood  me,  or  at  least  seemed  to  do  to,  and  I  at  once  deter- 
mined  to  hazard  a  remark  foonded  apon  what  I  had  fbrmeriy  overheard. 

**  I  think,*'  said  1,  *<  yoa  talked  something  of  a  thooicnd  pounds.  If  It  is  a  common 
transaction  arising  out  of  Mr  Coropton^s  profession,  I  will  be  Wttneci  to  the  signing  of  a  hond 
or  a  receipt;  but  if  there  is  any  condition  attached  to  the  transfer  of  the  money,  to  which  the 
reoeiver  gives  an  unwiDitig  consent,  you  will  please  excuse  my  hetng  present  to  hear  it, 
Besides,"  I  added,  as  Compton  looked  aghast^  wonderhig  irfatft  1  was  ahout  to  tay  next,— 
^  money  is  not  so  scarce  a  commodity  in  England,  that,  fer  t6  paltry  a  sum  at  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  man  who  has  property,  and  is  only  in  « teiliporafy  dfffleolty,  tnust  be  saddled  with 
conditions  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  paittfhl  to  his  feeKdgs." 

**  Alas  !**  taid  the  old  gentleasan,  moumfuliy,  "  yoQ  tpeak,  yeimg  sir,  like  one  that  never 
hat  known  adversity." 

'<  I  know  this  much,  sir,**  I  replied,  suiting  tny  style  td  <^«  *t«Ke  of  his  thoughts,  ^'that 
the  adversity  you  seem  to  allude  to  may  and  will  past  «way ;  hat,  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
there  are  other  eviU  wbioh  may  arise  from  our  own  act,  hMtily  performed  under  the 
impatience  of  adversity,  for  which  time  itself  oiTers  no  remedy,  and  which  even  the  mammon 
of  the  world's  worship,  when  obtained,  totally  fails  to  aneviate."* 

The  old  gentleman  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  when  T  had  tald  this,  and  kid  hia  head 
back  on  hit  chair  in  deep  thought. 

•'  You  are  mighty  officioas,  I  think,  sir,**  said  Oompton,  leoklkig  hard  at  me,  on  perceiving 
the  impression  I  Imd  asade.  '*  I  have  known 'many  *«  man  make  a  fine  speecu  who  could  BOt 
raise  a  thousand  pounds  at  a  pinch.*' 

"  One  of  the  bitterest  feollnge  raised  hy  adversity,**  tM  Mr  Fbrtes^^ue,  with  a  rising  soom, 
as  he  now  looked  at  the  lawyer,  **  is  to  hear  small  matters,  when  urgently  sought  for,  magnified 
into  mountains.     How  little  1  would  have  thou}(ht  of  a  sum  like  this  ten  years  ago  1" 

**  'Tis  a  trifle  not  to  bo  mentioned,**  said  I,  humouring  the  proud  feeling  of  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  and  if  /may  have  the  honour  of  being  your  agent,  I  will  undertake  to  produce  the  sum 
within  one  hour,  and  that  without  any  condition  whatever,  beyond  what  business  requires.*' 

"  By  heaven  you  shall  not  )'*  exclaimed  the  money-broker,  wltb  true  tradesman-jealousy  of 
me,  and  thumping  the  table  as  he  spoke,  '*  1*11  show  Mr  Fortesque  that  1*11  deal  with  him  at 
liberally  as  any  man,**  and,  taking  out  his  bank.book,'he  histantly,  without  further  stipulation, 
drew  a  draft  for  the  required  sum,  aod  presented  it  to  the  astonished  father  of  Matilda.  "  Now, 
sir,*'  said  he,  <*  that  ihows  you  what  I  am— and  I  trust  that  my  liberality  of  dealing  will  not 
end  with  the  mere  signing  of  the  bond  for  this,  but  will  be  appreciated  in  the  qnarter  on  which 
I  have  set  my  heart,**  and  he  accompanied  the  last  words  with  a  most  complacent  bow  to 
Matilda. 

**  How  little  do  we  know  of  people's  droumstanees  and  feelings,  by  merely  seeing  them  in 
public  r  I  thought,  as  I  first  heard  of  the  distress  of  this  amiable  family.  "  What  a  charming 
thing  is  joy  on  the  countenaaces  of  the  higb-mmded  and  the  intelligent,  when  it  comes  sud- 
denly after  despondency  and  humiliatbn  r*  What  I  now  witnessed,  particularlv  in  the 
transparent  face  of  that  heavenly  oroatvre,  whom  my  eyes  had  so  'long  followed,  was  wnat  a* 
words  can  ever  express.  And  her  iieamltig  atad  modest  giance  towards  myself,  had  so  much 
grateful  feeling  in  it — and  so  much  that  teemed  to  say,  **God  bless  you,  youth,  for  your 
favourable  interference  at  tveh  a  moment  «s this!**  and  which  plainly  spoke  the  words,  **I 
could  wish  that  we  might  meet  agahi.  Where  we  could  speak  to  each  other  /*  that  I  almoat 
regretted  that  the  paltry  thousand  pannds  had  not  come  out  of  my  own  pocket,  for  it  would  t^ 
BO  means  have  paid  for  this  exquisite  moment 

I  could  not,  however,  help  admiring  the  tact  of  the  'old  gentleman,  when  aqueeiiJig  my 
hand  at  we  rote  to  leparate,  he  thut  addretted  me :— 
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**I  pe^eeivet  ifr,**  mid  be#  'HlMilt  though  young,  yoa  are  acquainted  with  hMineti,  whioh- 
I  unfortunately  am  not,  aidefBot  wfatoh  hn  been  the  ruin  ot  maay  oiheriiieo,  who  ouce,  lik« 
me,  po«aetsed  a  good  fortune.  Mid  though  Mr  Coaiptoa  hero  has  been  freqU'^ntJy  useful  to 
me,  ytt  as  oppotitMNr  ia  Iheeo  luattcrt  is,  I  am  told,  productive  of  eiocllent  eIRMts,  should  y^u 
do'  me  the  favour  of  calling  upon  me,  I  shal^  not  temple  to  avail  myself  of  your  adyipe.  ** 

lamured'Mr  Pontesquo  that#  though  profeesiooally  I  was  uneouneeted  with  any  businei% 
I  should  nevertheless  bo  most  happy  if  at  any  thno  in  future  I  could  render  hkn  the  leail 
service. 

My  habits  as  »  stranger  had  mada  me  a  reader  of  faces,  and  as  I  turned  towards  Matilda» 
whilo  with  an  evtdeBtly  fill  heart  she  shook  her  fiither's  hand— I  could  see  as  plain  in  her 
gkmnring'eyes  as  if  the  words  had 'been  written  on  them,  that  she  woukl  say — **  How  strange > 
aro-the  •wavs'of  Provideoee  1  that  soraethnes  raises  us  up  a  ttiemd^  and  opens  a  new  spring  of 
llope,  at'  the  vsry  Uuit  mossent  of  gathering^  advorstty  J** 

1  saw  ailso^  by  her  gratefuV  glaoea  towards  mo.  or  at  least  I  iatlered  myself;  that  there  was 
»sCvong«r  sentiment  mixed  iwitb  thia.  I  could  not  bo  mistaken,  and  as  soon  as'rhad  seen  the 
flUherand-danf  hter  to  their  carriage,  1  hastened  away  from  the  bouse,  lest  the  babble  of  the 
coarse  lawyer  should  interrupt  the  deUghtfol  current  of  my  feelings. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tbv  world  WAS- now  anew  wotld'to mo.  1  no  longer  wandered- the  streets  of  London  with 
that  cheerless  feeling  of  solitary  individuality  which  had  hitherto  oppressed-  me.  England^  or 
rather  Europe,  was  tome  no  loiter  a  wide  sea  of  busy  human  beiogs,  Into  which  I  had  been 
dropped  as  if  from  the  clouds,  and  among  which  1  was  a  lost  atom  of  mind,  unknowing,  unre» 
garded,  and  unknown.  Now  I'possessed  the  delightful  oonsdousness  of  being  useful  to  ano- 
ther human  being  besides  myselfi  I  had  been  looked  upon  with  an  e]re  of  interest  and  of 
fsiVDur,  by  one  of  the  virtuous  hearts,  who,  after  all,  are  frequently  to  be  found  on. the  earth's 
suTfaee,  looking- eagerly  around  <tbem  for  that  communion  of  congenial  spiritsv  which  is  the  vcrj 
KVl-of  their  life;  and'towairds  this  amiable  being  my  heart  burned  within  me,  in  proportion  to 
the- repuUiveness  with  which  I  regarded' others  with  whom  I  could  have  no  sympathy. 

All  this  time,  that  is,  for  several  days  after  the  meeting  with  the  Portesques,  I  had  never  had 
a  sight  of  him  I  called  the  strange  gentleman^  nor  did  I  now  think  of  him  with  any  interest,  my 
curiosity  behig  pretty  well  gratified  by  the  extraordinary  scene  I  had  witnessed  in  the  man- 
sion. Id  my  hurry^  that  evening  I  had  omitted  to  observe  the  name  of  the  street  where  the 
houso  was  situated,  and  it  having  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  endeavour  to  find  it  out^  I  tried 
in  vain  among  the  labyrinth  of  builded  sameness  in  the  west  to  obtain  the  least  trace  of  it. 
On  ruminating  over  that  affair  now,  the  scene  seemed  so  strange  that  I  could  almost  have 
regarded  the  whole  as  a  dream,  had  it  not  been  for  other  circumstances.  Bui  respecting  the 
stranger  nobleman,  and  the  unhappy  lady,  I  was  yet  far  from  being  entirely  satisfied. 

Considering  it  now  time  that  I  should  perform  my  promise  of  calling  upon  Mr  Fortcsque, 
I  went  to  the  street  to  whioh  he  had  given  me  his  address.  In  looking  for  the  nun>ber  of 
hia  house  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  across- the  street ;  what  was  my  astonishment  to  observe 
the  tall  portly  figure  of  the  strange-  gentleman,  walking  leisurely  opposite  to  the  very  door  I 
woo  seeking,  and  casting  an-  ocoasiooal  glance  up  towards  the  windows.  My  heart  rose  in 
my  bosom  at  this  sight,  with  a  strange  sensation  of  miied  indignation  and  jealousy.  I  passed 
the  door  at  first,  then  returned  to  observe  his  motions.  He  walked  back  also  the  contrary 
way,  gazed  up  again,  and  then  shot  a  dark,  inquisitive  look  across  towards  me.  I  went  up  th» 
•tope  of  Mr  Portesque^a  door,  and  knocked  boldly ;  the  strange  man  seemed  astonished,  pas* 
sad  on,  and  1  was  osbered  into  the  house.r 

I  was  received  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  afterwards  by  Matilda  and  her  mother^  with  that 
welcome  espreasion  appearing  in  the  eyeeand  hi  the  very  tones  of  the  voice^  which  is  so  mueb 
above  the  fictitleus  phrases  of  oemmoii  oeresMmy,  and  tells  of  feelings  towards  those  to  whom 
wurare  irresistibly  drawn,  which  are  ver^  unnecessary  to  deseribe  by  words.  When  I  had 
■aotionad'  ssmo  partieulara  regarding -myielf,  and  of  my  oonnactions  abroad^  fbw  of  them  ae 
gtii  ra— Iniirt  I  alhisy  tbevoidfiytipgi  kmw  one  of  them-  weil ;  we  bedhme  more  unreserved; 
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ind  be  eomnmiicated  to  me  leTeral  mttteri  regarding  his  affairs  and  in  referenise  to  Ills  tnuf. 
actions  with  Compton  and  others,  to  which  I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest. 

**  Your  remarks,  sir,**  be  said  in  the  course  of  conversation,  '*  appear  to  me  so  judiciods, 
that  I  will  entrust  you  with  another  matter  in  which  I  am  painfully  interested,  and  regarding 
which,  as  you  are  more  abroad  in  the  world  than  1  of  late  am  disposed  to  be,  and  being  much 
of  a  stranger,  you  are  not  inveigled  into  the  coteries  of  ordinary  scandal,  you  perhaps  may  be 
enabled  to  render  aoe  some  service.  You  must  know  that  1  have  a  niece— alas,  that  I  should 
have  to  mention  her  name  with  blame  and  regret  •^  for  the  lively  daughter  of  my  poor 
deceased  brother  was  beautiful  and  fascinatiog,  even  from  a  child ;  hut  what  will  a  declining 
Camily  not  do  to  retrieve  its  ruined  fortunes  ?  In  short,  my  warm-hearted  favourite  was  in- 
fluenced—she was  more  than  influenced,  into  a  most  uncongenial  and  ill-suited  marriage. 
What  shall  I  add?  How  can  high  spirit  and  enthusiastic  energy  abide  mental  imbecility  and 
the  sour  watchfulness  of  a  narrow  mind  ?  and,  in  a  world  where  the  longUigs  of  the  heart  are 
so  hard  to  gratify,  even  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, how  can  it  be  patient,  without  one  feeling  answered,  or  one  pulse  beating  in  unisou  with 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  associated  for  life  ?  We  every  day  hear  of  legal  prostitutions— these  are 
hard  words,  but  although  few  men  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  set  a  value  upon  mo- 
ney more  than  myself,  i  can  never  approve  of  sacrificing  to  worldly  considerations  those  deep 
feelings  of  the  ardent  mind,  which,  if  choked  and  stifled  in  warm  youth,  or  worn  down  into 
melancholy  apathy  during  the  sad  tedium  of  inward  suffering  without  hope,  leave  the  heart  in 
old  age  a  withered  and  blasted  thing,  brooding  with  regret  over  a  weary  existence,  and  with 
blanched  cheek  and  saddened  eye  supporting  a  burdensome  pomp  only  to  convey  it  to  a 
thankless  posterity. 

As  the  old  man  paused  in  his  serious  communication,  I  wondered  what  all  this  was  to  lead 
to.     After  a  few  moments  he  again  resumed. 

*'  It  is  an  old  fashion  of  the  world  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  shape  of  feeling  or  inclina- 
tion to  worldly  advantages  and  fancied  greatness.  Undoubtedly  these  have  their  value,  in 
their  right  place,  but,  after  all,  happiness  and  they  are  distinct  things,  and  it  is  only  vulgar 
and  gross  minds  which  have  no  just  apprehension  of  the  latter,  who,  at  the  expense  of  all  that 
li  dear  to  the  human  heart,  would  teach  sensitive  minds  to  seek  the  former  as  the  summum 
homun  of  life.  When  I  was  consulted  about  the  marriage  of  Georgiana,  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
nrged  these  things,  and  prophesied  evil,  should  my  advice  be  disregarded.  Even  my  niece 
herself,  who  was  not  arrived  at  the  years  to  have  any  just  conception  of  life,  or  any  understand- 
ing of  her  own  feelings— not  as  yet  indeed,  half  developed, — daxzled  as  usual  with  promised 
iplendour,  and  worried  into  consent  by  the  false  representations  of  worldly  persons,  gave  way, 
ind  I,  the  unwelcome  adviser  against  such  temptations,  and  the  hated  prophet  of  evil,  have, 
I  fear,  been  sadly  in  the  right,  if  the  reports  that  have  reached  me  have  any  foundation  in 
truth." 

**  What  reports,  sir  ?*'  said  I,  unconsciously,  and  almost  with  a  start. 
*'  Have  you  heard  them  too  ?*'  said  he,  sharply. 

'<  I  cannot  satisfy  you,  sir,"  I  said,  **  until  I  hear  more  fully  what  you  allude  to.** 
**  It  is  regarding  the  truth  of  these  very  reports,"  he  went  on,  **  that  I  want,  if  possible, 
lome  authentic  information.  The  eccentric  baronet  and  her  went  to  live  abroad,  on  account 
of  the  wretched  state  of  his  health  :  they  have  of  late  returned,  and  have  brought  with  them 
sncn  a  composition  of  strange  accounts,  and  mysterious  scandal,  as  I  never  thought  to  have 
beard  attached  to  any  connection  of  mine." 

**  But  there  must  be  some  male  person  in  the  case,  to  whom  these  reports  must  also  have 
•Susion  ?** 

'*  There  b ;  and  that  is  the  principal  point  of  the  mystery.  A  itrange  gentleman  has  been 
lately  seen  in  town,  to  whom  some  say  these  rumours  bear  allusion ;  but  though  a  personage 
whom  many  has  remarked,  no  one,  that  I  have  heard  of,  can  tell  anything  concerning  him, 
excepting  that  he  is  a  man  who  lives  splendidly,  and  has  been  more  than  once  seen,  when 
•broad  at  least,  with  my  unfortunate  niece.  Nay  more,  there  is  a  peculiar-looking,  but  cer- 
tainly elegant  maii,  has  been  following  with  his  eyes,  on  several  occasions,  my  own  daughter, 
•nd  some  fisncy  has  taken  her,  and  her  mother,  that  he  most  be  the  same  person  which  these 
reports  refier  to.    We  have  even  seen  bun  this  very  morning  pacing  more  than  once  before  the 
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windows  in  the  street,  and  from  the  oddneu  of  the  circamttanee,  we  are  more  oonoemed 
aDout  him  than  even  about  the  repulsive  urgenqr  of  Mr  Compton." 

'*  Of  Mr  Compton  !**  I  repeated,  in  additional  surprise. 

«  Yes,**  added  Mr  Fortesque;  '*presamin|f  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  I  unfortu- 
oatelj  am  placed  with  him,  his  urgency  for  tlie  hand  of  my  daughter  is  perfectly  torturing, 
almost  menacing ;  and  you  may  conceive  bow  distressing  the  idea  of  such  a  match,  could  it 
possibly  be  forced  on  us,  must  be  to  me,  after  the  painful  example  of  my  unhappy  niece.  I 
reveal  to  yon  these  things,  sir,"  said  he,  *«  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance, 
l>ecause  I  think  that,  stranger  as  you  are,  I  can  rely  upon  your  honour  as  well  as  judgment, 
and  because,  from  your  judicious  interference  when  we  first  met,  I  feel  no  degradation  in  befaig 
indebted  to  you  for  that  peculiar  service  which  a  third  party  can  sometimes  render  in  oor 
respective  circumstances." 

I  was  delighted  of  course  to  be  thus  treated,  but  did  not  at  all  see  my  way  clearly  in  re- 
spect to  the  information  which  I  was  expected  to  obtain.  I  was  still  more  gratified  by  the 
further  conversation  I  had  with  Mrs  Fortesque,  and  with  Matilda  herself,  whose  beauty  I  will 
not  now  dwell  upon,  and  whose  soft  looks  and  delicate  sentiments  sank  deeply  Into  my  heart. 
I  at  length  left  the  society  of  that  amiable  family,  my  whole  being  renovated  by  that  glowing 
sentiment  which  gives  poor  human  nature  a  taste  of  the  joy  of  the  gods,  and  makes  this  nether 
world  another  heaven.  As  I  again  waJked  the  crowded  streets  of  London  I  experienced,  al- 
most with  triumph,  that  delightful  feeling  so  long  a  stranger  to  my  bosom>  that  now  I  existed 
in  this  world  not  entirely  for  myself. 


CHAPTER  Vll. 

«  What  do  you  think  ?**  said  Compton  to  me  one  day  shortly  after  this,  "  I  am  refused  by  old 
Fortesque,  on  the  part  of  his  daughter,  beoause,  forsootn,  my  fortune  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
doatiog  spendthrift  himself  hardly  now  worth  a  shilling.  But  1*11  have  her !  the  girl  shall  be 
mine !  if  1  should  compass  heaven  and  earth  for  her  I  She  shall  lie  in  these  arms  if—Ay, 
in  these  very  arms  I     Oh,  isn*t  she  a  lovely  creature  !'* 

The  very  thought— the  bare  fancy — as  I  looked  at  the  bloated  and  sordid  wretch,  thus 
stretching  out  his  arms  before  me,  almost  turned  me  sick. 

**  But  what  have  you  been  engaged  in  for  the  last  fortnight  ?*'  I  inquired ;  "  I  have 
scarcely  seen  you.** 

*<  What  the  devil  is  there  about  you,  Eisenbach,"  said  he,  **  that  induces  me  to  make  you 
my  confidant?  I  will  tell  you— but  surely  you  cannot  mean  to  attempt  to  rival  mtf'with 
Matilda  Fortesque  I  No,  no  1  you  cannot.  You  have  not  got  the  geldt !  at  least  not  to  the 
amount  that  /  have  ;**  and  as  he  spoke,  he  clapped  his  hand  significantly  on  his  breeches* 
pocket,  and  looked  at  me  with  that  triumph  with  which,  in  England,  a  rich  man  glories  over 
those  whom  he  considers  poor. ' 

Scorning  to  be  ofiended  by  ^he  coarse  freedom  of  this  man,  I  made  no  reply,  while  be 

went  on. 

<'  What  I  am  worth  now  is  but  a  trifle  to  what  I  shall  soon  be  possessed  of^  and  then— 
Matilda  I— 1  shall  keep  three  carriages  1— I  shall  get  into  parliament  U-I  shall " 

**  But  why,"  said  I,  interrupting  this  vulgar  rhapsody,  "shouki  yon,  with  all  this  wealth 
think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  gentleman  who  can  bring  you  nothing  ?** 

**  Hal  you  are  raw.  You  know  not  what  I  know  of  the  oonnextions  of  the  Fortesques, 
and  their  ultimate  expectations.  But  I  shall  have  power  over  them  in  the  meantime  at  least 
Come,  will  you  accompany  me  this  morning  on  the  crowning  business,  and  I  will  tell  voa  alJ 
that  is  necessary  by  the  way  ?*' 

A  hackney  coach  already  stood  at  the  door ;  and,  wondering  where  he  was  going  to  take 
me,  I  stepped  in.  A  stripling  who  acted  as  his  clerk  being  also  in  attendance,  came  next  into 
th^  coach  with  a  bag  of  papers,  intended,  along  with  myself  as  a  witness  of  some  contemplated 
Cranaaetion,  and  off  we  drove  in  sUence.  On  the  way  he  became  thoughtful,  as  if  he  already 
repented  of  his  confidence ;  talked  of  my  being  a  stranger  in  London— of  the  honesty  of  the 
Qeraiaii  character,  &c»  and  without  giring  me  anj  insight  into  his  pUms^  limply  begged  that 
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4  wonld^oorider  him  ny  fHead,  and  be  Ms,  far  reference  to  thlsm&tter,  kbodd'Treqiiirfi  tii(b« 
eaOed  on  before  leaving  Bng land. 

<*  What  can  you  pouibly  mean  ?"  l  iMfaited. 

**Yuu  have  been  Biykfal  ftiedd  «»elbre,**  he 'taid,  ^'vstA  im  that  occasion  yoa  rather 
dflftppoiDtadafte;  n^m  I  jHre  yov  .«n  oppoitunlry  of  doing  othferifHse.  He  to  whoie  house  we 
»«re>  going  is  rather  eooeairic  accvtiange,  but  he  <s  perfectly  ool!ected.  'Ton  ^It  see  that,  anid 
rlf  you  see  anything  that  fvokM  like  the  contrary,  yoa  arenot  to  mrmd  it.  You  «rfll  Bud  hin, 
4taoafth  weak.  perfeatl^iMafnt  «safit.  I  ha^  long  been  his  lawyer,  and  am  of  late  his 
|M»iK«*^v  Neoo.' 

We  stoi^ped  at  thn  doerH>f'a  large  nanston-;  te«efMng'Hra6k'nin  onlaiy  entrance  into  tOie 
lull  that  Lhadseen  it  before.  What  was  wyastonMiment,  as  I  moonted  -the  stairs,  tollntt 
myself  in  the  same  house  into  which  I  had  been  locked,  that,  to  me,  Temarkable  night.  'I 
detennioed  tA>ask  wo  fuestions  nf  myeompaniatt.  We  were'at'ihhit  nriiered  into  a  drawing- 
Moa  fiimished  in  Ike  riehast  style  of -Bnglish  Huntfy^'and  sooa  Mter  the  lawyer  was  called  ottt, 
iltaTiqg  me  to  my^own^refleesimia. 

Whatever  «Mght  be.Compsan^  basinem  in  this "hnnse,  I'-pero^Ted,  that  in  Tespect  to 

Matilda,  DOW.  4he  grea*  ofafeat^of  my  thoughts,  and'wfaom  (had  since  met -with  sereral  times, 

.ht  was  making  4be  'SumI  osisflake  of  worldly  men,  hr  tnpposing'ttittt  ilrhat  they  have  amassed 

i|iy  muohieave  aadtsome Jiflkoaesty,  is  as'all-f>oweifal  and  ItighlyTalued  hi  the  view  of  those 

-  who  havo^Hit  Jittlerof  it,  aaitlaiby  themselves;  and  thus 'he  never  dt^amed,  that  Matilda's 

father  or  herself  would  ultimately  refuse  him«  far  less  that  hettould  pos^iMy  he  supplanted  hy 

such  as  I ;  or,  in  short,  that  any  other  advantage  of  mind  or  person  could  weigh  anything  in 

the  balance  against  the  power  of  wealth.     As  I  thus  cogitated,  Compton  re-entered  the  room. 

«*  I  have  brought  you  here,"  he  said,  '*  merely  to  witness  the  signing  of  a  wilL    This  could, 

of  course,  be  done  almost  by  any  one,  bnt  It  may  be  necessary  hereafter  that  proof  may  be 

required  regaydmg  the  ataietof  mSndiaf*'-**" 

**  Make  no  apokfy,"  sakl  I,^«od  siMi  aomo  ^wenliar  ■ntloipniisns  I  Ihlkiwed  Mm  into  the 
chamber  of  the  invalid. 

"Sir  Aiohibald  fitoinns.**  asid  Oompton,  pointing  to  the ^ anme - welnfioholy  remnant ■  of  a 
man  whom  I  had  twice  before  seen— now  placed  in  a-gnat^ahnlr  among  a  pile  of  cushions,  a 
fmall  table  with  writii^  materkils  before  him,  bis  thin  flKse  elongated 'wilh  illaess,  and  bis 
sunken  eye  wandering  feebly  round  the  room. 

"Now,  6ir  Archibald,  justngn  here ;"  and  the  lawyer,  wIlli  a  fiwning  manner,  pat  a  pen 
Into  the  thin  yellow  fingers  of  the  sick  baronet. 

'*  Hah !  am  I  dying'  then,  that  you  make  me  sign  my  will  ?'*snid  the  ild[  man,  with  a  ghastly 
'Snile  of  imbecility  and  terror,  an,  baring  his  long  teeth,  and  opening  his  hollow  eyes,  be  looked 
.  np  in  the  lawjerf's  face- with  the  very  expression  of  the  gmve. 

*'  Oh,  not  at  all,  Sir  Archibald,*'  said  Compton,  **yon  are  much  improved— you  look 
remarkably  wall ;  -but  it  is  better  that  this  shooid  be  "done  before  yon  set  olT  for  Italy,  you 
know." 

**'But  can*t  I  doit  when  I  return—and  then  I  shall  be  strong  and  well--^ and  Lady  Staines 
will  be  quite  charmed — Huh  I  lawyer— where  is  Georgiana?'*  he  added,  as  if  a  sudden  reno- 
vation of -his  mental  powers  had  taken  place,  **:where  is  she  ?  I  will  not  sign  ray  will  without 
her."     And  the  sick*  man,  to  Comptoo's  evident  consternation,  threw  down  the  pen. 

"  It  is  not  usual  for  ladica  to  be  prsMnt  on  an  ooeasion  of  this  kind  (  do,  Sir  Arohlbald, 
sign  at  once." 

•*  Will tio  oae  call  me  Lady  Staines  ?**  peraisled  the  nervous 'invsHd,  hut  with  inereased 
energy.  **  Where  are  all  my  servants  ?— where  is  that  ugly  old  nurse ?«->Gompton,  you  wiekad 
'lawyer,  you  haunt  me  about  this  will  *ring  the  bell,  I  say  !** 

The  lawyer,  with  a  look  of  great  chagrin,  pulled  the  bclI-rope>«»aDd  as  the  enfant  eame  In 
to  receive  his  order,  I  folt,  1  coniiBSs,  most  strangely  at  the  Idea  of  again  sociwg.Lady  Staines, 
and  could  hardly  credit  the  chance  events  that  had  oonapired  to  naako  a  stiaoger  like  myadf 
'  witness  of  these  eatraordhiary  scenes  in  England. 

Sir  Arehibald  relapsed  for.a  nHmraat  into  his neual  apathy, <wMleOoHipton  seemed  to  4tlar« 
mtoe  within  himself  on  a  bold  pnsh  for  his  object. 
**  Justhwro  tha  goodness,  sfar^to  siprn  this,  if  von  ol 
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The  ioTalid  passively  took  tgrn  the  offered  pen,  m  he  seemed  to  relapse  into  hit  wiDderiag 
Inlrhiteosibfnty. 

**  S^  there,  sir ;  now,  do  not  delay,  Sir  ArcUhald.  tor  here  is  &  geoilemaQ  and  i^  ^tlk 
waking  to  witness  this  your  act  and  deed— »" 

**  Mr  Comptoo,**  said  !»  now  coming  forward,  *<uolesa  your  client  has  lead  over  what  he  it 
to  sign,  and  seems  capable  of  understanding  it,  I  moat  be  excused  ibr  bearing  witness  to  aft 


On  hearing  a  new  Toice.  Sir  Archibald  now  opened  feebly  his  languid,  glazed  eyes,  and  Ibr 
the  first  time  looked  steadily  upon  me.  As  he  gazed  his  wan  countenance  again  suddeol]^ 
changed  into  a  strangely  excited  expression,— and  shrinking  towards  the  oorser  of  liis  ehair» 
he  only  uttered  the  exdamatioo— *'  Good  Heavens  !** 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  aH  this?*  cried  Compton,  in  renewed  alarm. 
The  sick  baronet  still  gazed  oo  me.    '*  It  was  no  dream— .**  he  at  length  ottered  ia  a  low 
TOioe,— *'  it  could  not  be  a  dream.     Toa  are  the  very  man/' 

<*  What  man  ?  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this.  Sir  Archibald?*  again  exclaimed  Compteot 
in  gmazeoient . 

**  Tes,  it  was  you  that  gave  me  my  drink  that  night,*'  continued  the  bewildered  baronet, 
*'  I  know  you,  and  saw  you  slip  out  of  tlie  room  just  as  I  was  awakened  by  the  smell  of  fire^ 
Yon  were  my  guardian  angel  that  fearful  night,  and  as  ibr  tiady  Staines-^as  1— •she— Comp- 
ton,  how  know  you  this  gentleman  ?** 

At  this  moment  the  servant  opened  the  door,  and  Lady  Staines  walked  in  amongst  us. 
She  almost  started  on  observing  me.  The  lawyer  seemed  to  shrink  into  half  his  size  as  she 
oast  a  look  of  inqubitive  contempt  towards  him,  while  her  noble  figure  and  bearing,  and  her 
heroic  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  that  seemed  to  sit  upon  her  brow,  and  the  evident 
carelessness  of  her  morning  dress,  involuntarily  excited  my  admiratioot  as  it  did  that  of  the 
enfeebled  liarcmet,  who  now  also  looked  in  admiratioa  on  bis  wife  undei  the  uesuitable  chaF* 
raeter  ef  the  Irasband  of  such  a  woman. 

*■  Toa  sent  for  me.  Sir  Archibald,^  she  said  abruptly,  yet  with  a  look  of  some  kindness. 
<*  I  did,  Geergiana,**  and  the  invalid  raised  himself  astonishingly.    **  Lawyer  1  why  do  you 
not  hand  Lady  Staines  a  chair  r 

The  Ihwyer  bed  Lady  Staines  placed  on  a  seat»  at  the  same  tioM  making  her  a  profound 
bow. 

*<  Georgiana,"  continued  the  baronet,  as  be  still  gazed  on  the  lady  across  the  small  table  on 
which  lay  the  papers,—^  say,  are  you  my  wife  or  not  ?" 

An  exclaniation  of  amazement  Arom  the  lady,  at  being  thus  addreased  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  speech. 

**  Lady  Staines,*'  he  continued,  '*  I  purposely  address  you  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  if 
heaven  gives  me  strength  to  do  so,  for  notwithsUnding  the  flatteries  of  that  lawyer,  who  haunta 
me  night  and  day,  I  fi^l  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  be  sufficiently  collected  to  speak 
to  you  seriously.  I  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  making  you  my  wife,  and  your  purpose,  and 
Chat  of  your  fHends,  in  this  ill-advised  marriage  will  be  disappointed.  Here  I  liave  made  a  new 
will,  which  I  mean  to  sign,  and  to  bum  the  former  one  in  your  presence.  Lawyer,  reach  me 
that  tin  box." 

The  bosom  of  the  lady  seemed  to  be  swelling  with  emotion,  but  she  uttered  not  a  worc|» 
WhAe  the  lawyer  bustled  forward  the  box. 

**  WHI  yon  not  speak  to  me.  Geergiana,  before  I  sign  away  my  property  from  the  whole  raot 
efyoerrdatives?'* 

••  If  yon  give  it  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,"  said  the  lady,  mildly,  "  then *'  and  she 

paused.  ^ 

••Where  wiH  I  find  them?*  interrupted  the  invalid,  with  his  usual  peevish  scream ;  "who 
ll  wertbf  r    f  may  as  wel>  ^rill  my  fortune  to  this  pains-taking  lawyer  as  to  any  one  else." 
^  GradaQS  heavens  !**  was  the  lady's  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  Lady  Staines—just  so.  The  bear  will  at  least  hug  and  hold  fast  his  prey,  and  suck 
his  paws  over  it  in  his  winter's  den;  and  that  is  a  recommendation  to  all  dispensers  of  the 
world's  wealth—but  I  feel  myself  growing  weak.  Give  mc  the  pen,  Compton,  and  open  the 
boL    I  eaee  thought  ^u  worthy.  Georgiana,*'  he  cootinued^  **i  once  thought  your  uucIa 
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worthy,  oni  he  is  a  spendthrift  and  a  fool,  that  Fortesque,  and  I  now  see  through  his  motives 
for  urging  on  your  marriage  with  me.    But  yet,  had  be  sought  for  a  reconciliation—*' 

*<  Pardon  me,  Sir  Archibald,"  said  I,  now  impelled  by  my  feelings  to  speak  ;  '*  Mr  Portesque, 
to  my  iLnowledge,  was  strongly  against  that  very  marriage.'* 

llie  sick  man  looked  across  to  me  in  surprise,  and  then  cried,— ><'  How  know  you  that,  sir  ? 
Was  that  really  the  case,  Lady  Staines  ?" 

**  He  certainly  urged  me  strongly  against  it,"  she  said,  her  heart  seeming  to  fill  at  the  recol- 
lection. "  My  good  uncle  was  the  only  one  who  did  so,  and  all  his  prophecies  have  l>ecome 
but  too  true," 

«  You  vile  lawyer !"  screamed  the  sick  man,  looking  across  upon  Compton,  his  dim  eyes 
kindling  into  the  ^arp  flame  of  terrible  indignation ;  "  didn't  you  tell  me  that  Fortesque  was 
the  great  urger  of  that  step  for  selfish  motives,  and  that  he  recklessly  threw  away  his  fortune, 
expecting  that  I  was  to  replace  it— and  that  now  he  stands,  like  the  hungry  grave  itself,  yawn- 
ing for  my  bones,  that,  when  I  am  dead  and  buried,  he  may  waste  the  substance  of  my  fore- 
fitthers  in  riotous  living !    Oh,  where — where  is  truth  on  earth  ?" 

<'  So  far  is  that  from  the  truth.  Sir  Archibald,**  said  the  lady,  "  that  my  poor  uncle  has 
suffered  the  greatest  distress,  brought  on  by  pure  misfortune,  and  much  by  the  craft  of  this 
very  lawyer,  and  was  too  proud  to  let  you  know  it  fully,  even  when  he  applied  to  you." 

The  sick  man's  mind  seemed  more  and  more  aroused  by  astonishment  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  deceived. 

'*  I  was  witness  of  his  deep  distress,"  said  I,  '*  when,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he 
went  to  borrow  money  of  Mr  Compton ;  and  I  have  since  been  witness  of  the  high  honour 
and  just  pride  of  that  interesting  family." 

*<Went  to  borrow  money  of  this  man  r  exclaimed  the  lady;  <*  my  sweet  cousin  so  de- 
grading herself!  and  this  man  not  to  inform  me  of  it — while  he  was  poisoning  your  ear,  Sir 
Archibald  1  Wretch  I"  she  continued,  now  rising  up,  her  fine  eyes  flashing  fire  upon  the 
lawyer,  *'  how  am  I  degraded  to  be  obliged  to  sit  in  your  company ;  but  my  uncle  himself 
shall  expose  you.  Yes,  Sir  Archibald,  I  have  sent  to  Mr  Fortesque,  entreating  him  to  come 
to  me  here — even  here,  and  I  expect  him  this  very  day,  that  I  may  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  him,  and  before  you  too,  my  husband,  if  you  would  but  speak  kindly  to  me  at  length, 
to  acknowledge  all  my  follies,  and  to  ask  for  pardon  of  you  and  of  heaven — for— I  am  indeed 
—indeed— an  unhappy  woman  V* 

At  this  moment  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  indicated  a  visitor,  and  a  servant  entering, 
announced  Mr  and  Miss  Fortesque,  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  Lady  Staines. 

**  Is  he  so  bitter  against  me  that  he  will  not  condescend  to  come  to  my  sick  chamber  ?** 
said  the  startled  invalid. 

« The  virtuous  have  no  need  to  condescend  unworthily,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  it  is  you, 
Sir  Archibald,  that  has  been  bitter  against  him,  refusing  his  request  at  his  utmost  need, 
because  this  vile  lawyer,  to  whoiti  you  have  of  late  resigned  yourself  persuaded  you  he  was 
a  spendthrift.  Beg  of  Mr  Fortesque  and  his  daughter,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  servant— > 
"  beg  of  them.  In  all  our  names,  to  step  into  this  apartment" 

The  scene  that  now  ensued  may  perhaps  be  faintly  imagined— the  first  surprise  of  Mr 
Fortesque  and  Matilda,  on  perceiving  me,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  in  the  presence  of  the  sick 
barooec,  their  delight  on  hearing  the  turn  that  had  taken  place  from  his  original  intentions— 
and  the  terrible  and  almost  terrific  agitation  of  the  lady,  as  she  acknowledged,  particularly  to 
her  uncle,  sins  and  follies  which  had,  all  but,  ended  in  her  dishonour— and  as  she  begged  the 
forgiveness  of  her  dying  husband,  and  poured  execrations  on  the  artful  and  seductive  man,  who 
had  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  destroy  her  reputation  and  her  peace. 

<*  Take  my  hand,  Georgiana,"  said  the  sick  baronet,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  from  the 
effects  of  the  scene — ^**take  my  hand"— and  he  held  out  his  thin  fingers  to  the  kneeling  lady — 
*<  I  believe  you— 1  do  believe  you,  and  I  take  to  myself  much  of  the  blame.  Lawyer  I  put 
that  wUl  into  the  fire." 

'*  Into  the  fire.  Sir  Archibald?" 

**  Do  it !— yon  have  made  it,  and  you  shall  bum  it  with  your  own  hands." 

*<  Sweet  soul— sweet  innocent  being,"  continued  the  baronet,  hit  feeble  oye  resting  on  tho 
^  of  Matilda,  as,  deeply  affected  with  the  scene,  ihe  Mt  watching  the  coonteiuaoiff 
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of  all,  and  then  gaxing  at  the  will  blaEhig  into  ashet  od  the  grate.—"  You  will  be  something 
the  better  of  my  property  when  I  am  gone— would  that  I  could  fee  you  happily— happily 
married,  before  I  go  hence,  and  the  baronetcy  of  Stalnea  be  extinct  for  ever. 

He  mormtired  something  forther  which  I  could  not  distinctly  hear,, the  apathetic  exhaus- 
tion seeming  again  to  come  over  him.  We  at  first  thought  he  was  dying,  but  when,  as  he 
began  to  recover,  Mr  Fortesque  was  congratulating  his  niece,  as  well  as  beginning  to  converse 
with  renewed  pleasure,  our  harmony  received  a  sudden  shock  from  what  followed,  for  the 
baronet,  beginning  to  revive  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  my  face,  muttered  thns : — 

**  Who  this  stranger  is  I  don't  know,  but  he  spoke  the  first  word  this  morning  to  undeceive 
no  regarding  these  my  last  remaming  friends ;  and  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  him.  It  was  he 
gave  me  my  drink  too,  when  my  head  swam  with  fever,  and  my  lips  burned  with  thirst — and 
it  was  at  the  dead  of  night,  that  night  of  the  fire— when  all  was  silent  hi  my  house— and 
Lady  Staines— Heavens  i — what  thought  is  this  that  comes  over  me  T 

«  Clio  this  be  raving  only  I**  said  the  lady,  as  the  company  first  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  on  me. 

'*  Sh*,**  said  the  baronet,  addressing  me  with  a  solemnity  that  was  absolutely  distressing, 
•'  did  you  not  one  night  hold  a  cup  of  drink  to  my  lips,  in  this  very  chamber." 

The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  me— I  felt  my  face  glow  with  a  flush  that  spoke  more  than 
my  words— when,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  I  answered  that  I  did. 

**  And  how  did  you  come  to  be  in  my  house  at  midnight  V 

I  made  no  reply. 

The  kindling  eyes  of  the  baronet  wandered  from  the  confused  face  of  his  lady  to  mine, 
while  Matilda  seemed  ready  to  fiiint. 

"  Answer  me  truly,  sir,  as  1  am  a  dying  man— how  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
Lady  Staines?* 

**  I  never  spoke  to  her  ladyship  in  my  life.** 

*<  Georgiana,  know  you  not  this  gentleman  ?** 

'*  I  never  saw  him  that  I  know  of  until  this  morning.** 

Matilda  began  to  breathe  again,  and  so  did  her  father,  while  I  in  a  few  words  explained,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  how  that,  finding  the  street-door  ajar  as  1  passed,  I  stepped  in  to 
inform  the  inmates,  and  that  hearing  a  feeble  voice  calling  for  drink,  I  ventured  up  stairs  and 
gave  attendance  to  the  sick ;  the  fire  explained  the  rest,  or  at  least  served  to  save  the  evident 
dread  of  the  lady^  lest  I  should  say  anything  that  would  undo  all  that  she  had  effected,  and 
all  now  joined  in  acltnowledging  with  surprise  the  extraordinary  means  by  which  Providence 
had  brought  me  into  their  acquaintance,  and  made  me  instrumental  in  rendering  them,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call,  the  most  essential  services* 

I  stood  up  to  take  my  leave,  for,  after  all,  I  was  still  little  more  than  a  stranger  to  those 
present.  As  I  made  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr  Fortesque  for  the  pleasure  1  had  found  in 
his  acquaintance  since  I  came  to  know  him,  the  old  man  seemed  affected,  and  Matilda,  as  if 
forgetting  everything  but  her  feelings,  rose  and  put  her  right  hand  frankly  into  mine.  As  we 
looked  in  each  other's  faces  at  this  present  parting,  the  eyes  of  all,  particularly  of  Lady 
Staines,  became  fixed  upon  us.  At  this  instant  the  silence  was  startlingly  broken  by  the 
usual  scream  from  the  feeble  voice  of  the  sick  baronet,  and  witt\  hectic  energy  he  was  just 
able  to  say— 

**  I  see  it — I  see  it— this  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  wishes  1  and  there,  before  me,  is  the 
beginning  of  happiness  and  love,  such  as  /  never  experienced.  Fortesque,  do  you  consent  to 
the  evident  wishes  of  these  young  people  ?** 

"  Most  willingly,'*  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  joining  our  hands  again,  while  I  could  see 
Us  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  he  looked  at  Matilda. 

Why  should  I  dwell  upon  the  rest  ?  why  should  I  tell  of  the  tears  'of  pleasure  which  ran 
from  the  eyes  of  all  as  Matilda  and  1  knelt  at  the  feet  of  those  who  now  showered  blessbgs 
upon  us,  and  joined  their  prayers  for  that  happiness  in  our  future  lives  for  which  ample 
worldly  provision  had  been  made  by  the  dying  baronet  ?  Alas  I  however,  it  was  painfully 
■ffeeUng  to  witness  the  convulsive  sobbings  of  the  regretful  Lady  Staines,  as  she  oontem- 
piatod  OS  both,  spoke  of  onr  present  love  and  future  bliss,  and  thought  of  what  she  herself 
hid  nriaid  in  life. 
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tossed  off  the  grocer's  weU*fiIled  glass  without  farther  scruple,  and  then  having  smacked  his 
lips,  and  wiped  them  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  he  winked  his  eyes  on  all  around,  and  observed 
with  a  knowing  leer, 

**  I  knows  vot  yer  vornts  we  me ;  yer  warnts  to  know  who  my  master  is.'*  This  being 
assented  to,  the  boy  leisurely  proceeded  to  pull  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  wipe  his  face 
therewith.  The  butcher  saw  at  once  what  was  wanted,  and  accordingly  ordered  a  **  beaker  at 
his  expense  for  the  boy."  This  having  been  duly  disposed  o^  the  boy  again  looked  round  on 
the  assembled  club,  and  observed, 

*'  It  isn't  often,  I  guess,  you  have  such  folks  in  this  house?** 
"  Indeed !    Who  is  he,  then,*'  asked  the  company  in  chorus. 

*'  Why,*'  said  the  boy,  **  you  will  be  astonished  when  you  know ;  but  Pll  give  you  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  guess,  and  if  you  can*t  guess  it  in  that  time  1*11  tell  ]rou :  but  I  must  go 
now  and  finish  ro))bing  down  the  horses.    I  wont  tell  yer  before  that  time.**    So  saying,  be 
made  an  awkward  bow,  and  withdrew. 
/*  It  is  very  mysterious,"  observed  the  grocer. 

**  It  is,  indeed,**  answered  Boniface.  **  I  would  not  swear  that  it  is  not  the  king  travelling 
incog,  as  they  call  it.  The  post4>oy  says  we  don't  often  have  such  folksy  and  we  have  had 
the  first  people  in  the  land  stop  here,  so  who  else  -can  it  be  ?" 

After  a  great  many  more  conjeetures,  which  ultimately  ended  in  their  all  confessing  they 
knew  as  much  about  it  as  when  they  first  entered  the  room,  Boni&ce  pulled  out  his  watch,  a 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for  three  generations  at  least,  and 
observed,  that  **  It  only  wanted  a  minnte  to  the  quarter  of  an  hour  given  them  for  guessing," 
and  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proeeeding  to  remind  the  post-boy  of  his  promise,  when,  on  the 
instant,  another  po<tebaise  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  two  men  jumped  out ;  one  of  them, 
rushing  up  to  the  landlord,  exclaimed, 
'*  Have  you  any  strangers  here  ?** 

BonKace  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added,  **  He's  a  mysterious,  tall-looking  chap ;  he's 
up  in  that  room  there,"  pointing  to  the  stranger's  apartment. 

<*  Run  round  and  guard  the  windows,  George,"  said  the  new  arrival  to  his  companion ; 
and  then  addressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the  club,  who  crowded  round  him,  he  continued, 
«<  and,  gentlemen,  pray  be  so  good  as  to  assist  him.  There  will  be  a  handsome  reward  paid 
for  his  apprehension ;  it  is  Captain  Johnson,  the  noted  smuggler,  who  has  escaped  this  after- 
noon from  the  Fleet  Prison." 

He  then  hurried  up  to  the  apartment  indicated,  followed,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  the 
landlord  and  those  of  the  club  who  had  not  gone  out  with  his  companion  to  guard  the  window. 
He  tapped  gently  at  the  door,— no  answer;  again,»the  same  result. 

**  Captain  Johnson,"  said  the  Bow-street  officer,  for  such  he  was,  **  I  call  upon  von,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  surrender." 

There  was  no  reply.  The  landlord  cautiously  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  and  declared 
be  saw  the  captain,  still  sitting  opposite  the  fire,  not  taking  the  slightest  notice. 
I  must  break  open  the  door,**  observed  the  officer. 
At  this  announcement  there  was  a  general  movement  of  the  club,  in  effecting  good 
positions  for  establishing  a  retreat,  if  necessary.  The  officer  produced  the  necessary  imple- 
ments from  his  pocket,  and  burst  the  door  open ;  the  occupier  of  the  chair,  however,  took  no 
notice  of  the  liberty :  but  when  the  officer  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder,  for  the  purpose  of 
apprehending  htm,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  nothhig  but  the  captain*s  roquelaurey 
placed  round  an  empty  portmanteau  and  surmounted  by  a  seal-skin  cap. 

**  Foiled,  by  all  that's  good!  "  he  exclaimed ;  and  throwing  open  the  window,  he  desired 
bis  companion  to  search  below ;  but  on  the  party  reaching  the  stable  yard,  they  found 
«harlot,  horses,  post-boys,  and  all,  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  as  to  their  route,  to  the 
great  chagrin  and  total  discomfiture  of  the  officers,  and  immense  disappointment  of  mine  host 
and  the  whole  club,  the  members  of  which,  however,  did  not  fail  to  boast  of  their  courageout 
bearing  upon  the  occasion  of  breaking  open  the  door ;  indeed,  it  is  still  the  standing  tale, 
lor  the  whiter  evenfaigs,  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  dub  at  the  Blue  Boar. 

THE    END. 
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We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run. 
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Bj  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion." 
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PREFACE. 


ft  h$M  frequently  been  fald«  that  American  history  affords  but  few  good  nateriali  f<Ar  thto 
]|0?elUt     Mr  £!ooper  hinoeel^  in  «ae  of  his.  piefiMCi»  ohaerret»  that  writen  of  fictiiNi  oaA  Ga4 
fn  IT  Ultle  that  iwffi  soit  their  purpose,  as  **  there  is,**  says  he,  '*  a  familiarity  (if  the  subject,  « 
icarcity  of  events,  anda  powerty  in  the  aecompaniiMnU  thatdrive  the  author  from  the  iiader<«  • 
tahhig  hi  despair.'* 

Hie  writer  of  the  foUowtef  WBI^  aotwithftamVag  this  opinioii-Hin  opfaiion  In  whioh  th« 
distinguished  novelist  does  not  stand  alone — ^has  ventured  to  select  some  of  his  mateiMa  firom 
the  history  of  (he  VjTar  t»f  Independence ;  and  although  he  is  conscious  of  having  hro^ght  hut 
iheble  powers  to  the  tads,  dares  t6  hope  that,  if  he%as  not  succeeded  to  Ms  wish  lU  tuvetUug 
hu  Story  with  deep  mterest,  he  has  done  enough  t9  show  (what,  perhaps,  needed  no  prooOthat» 
In  UUer  handS)  6ie  events  of  tilie  great  struggle  ate  suioeptlble  of  being  wroUght  intoenteiMhi* 
ing  fi«tloni. .  Mr  C^pper^  ip  his  *  Spy/  hai  /i^nadj  demonstrated,  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

8he«Iff  the  erltlcf  pfoneunee  uuihvomMy  eoneemhig  the  praieni  werfc,  the  author  It  will* 
ipg  that  the  fiulure  fbould  be  idiolly  ascribed,  to  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  materials,  rather 
than  to  the  AmterHU'themselves.  U;  ontheother  hand,  their  verdfetidieuid  be  such  ai  to  uSM 
him  encourageiuent  to  repeat  the  effort,  be  will,  probably,  at  some  future  period,  present  them 
with  another  work  of  thesame'kliHt,  hut  mdre  worthy,  he  bopssi  of  their  approbation. 

BnLAukvnuk  1941,  THE  AUTHOR. 
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C  A  E  L  E  T  0  N. 

A  TALE. 


CHAPTER  1. 
AT  no  period  of  the  American  Revolution  did  the  aflairs  of  the  coloniei  present  a  more  gloomf 
aspect  than  in  September,  1776  ;  if  we  except  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  when  the  miie« 
rable,  naked,  and  half-starved  army  of  Congress  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forgv. 
The  4uaBtro">  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  August  and  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  maintain  his  ground,  the  Americans  were 
defeatlBd  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  baok  to  their  encampment  in  Brooklyn.  The  lots 
on  that  occasion  to  the  patriots  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  thousand  men— a  mott 
serious  diminution  of  that  raw  and  undisciplined  army,  with  which  the  illustrious  Washington 
had  attempted  to  check,  if  not  to  defeat,  the  regdUur  troops  of  Great  Britain.  "  Hitherto  the 
patriots,  or  rebels,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called  by  the  loyalisu,  had  met  with  some 
success  in  their  encounters  with  the  enemy ;  and  having  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justneu 
Of  their  cause,  they  Mt  assured  that  heav^ii  would  fiivour  their  arms,  and  give  them  the  ability 
to  triumph  over  the  fo^.  \ 

The  loss  of  men  was  not  the  most  serious  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island ; 
although,  from  the  rapidly  decreasing  army,  so  largi^a  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
could  not  be  deducted  without  augmenting  the  danger  which  then  threatened  the  colonies.  Il 
was  the  dejection  and  discouragement  to  which  that  disaster  gave  rise,  that  alarmed  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution.  Elated  with  Success,  the  army  up  to  this  time  had  thought  to  cany 
everything  before  it,  relying  upon  its  courage  and  zeal  to  oompensate  the  want  of  that  consum- 
mate discipline  against  which  it  was  contending.  The^  battle  of  Long  Island  suddenly  taught 
the  patriots  that  courage  in  the  field,  though  always  essential  to  success,  is  not  alone  snffieient 
to  ensure  victory  over  a  pratised  and  vaH>roui  Ipe...  The  militiiv  .mw  it -once.  Iheir.  great 
inferiority  as  soldiers  to  their  veteran  opponents,  and  from  ^  state  of  too  great  confidence  in 
themselves  they  were  suddenly  precipitated  to  the  lowest  depths  of  des^'s^ir.  disheartened  by 
the  slaughter  of  their  unhappy  comrades,  and  seeing  nought  in  the  future  but  defeat,  and 
death,  hundreds  of  them  abandoned  the  colours  under  which  they  had  enlisted  with  hopes  so 
high  of  success.  Entire  regiments  withdrew  from  the  army,  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
remain,. or  induced,  by  the  promise  of  reward,  to  serve  any  longer  in  so  desperate  a  cause. 
They  distrusted  the  ability  and  skill  of  their  generals,  without  suspecting  that  their  late  mis- 
fortunet  were  to  bo  ascribed  rather  to  the  lack  of  ^rmness  and  discipline  among  the  rank  and 
file,  than  to  the  want  of  military  knowledge  and  talentj  on  the  part  of  their  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  feeling  of  discouragement  which  daily  lessened  the  American  forces,  there 
was  another  circumstance  that  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army ;  the  term  for  which  the 
soldiers  had  enlisted  was  about  to  expire.  Washington  manfully  contended  with  this  and  other 
difficulties  that  environed  him,  and  laboured  incessantly  to  keep  the  forces  together.  He 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  wherein  he  gave  a  true  picture  of  the  deplo- 
rable condition  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  made  known  to  that  body  the  imperious  necessity 
of  raising  an  army  that  would  stand  by  him  and  the  country  till  the  termination  of  the  great 
contest.  This  was  a  time  that  showed  the  character  of  the  Commander-in-chief  to  great 
advantage,  and  fully  exemplified  his  fitness  in  all  respects  for  the  responsible  station  he  fo  Mf 
occupied.  Such  a  melancholy  posture  of  affidrs  would  have  filled  any  mind,  less  eaefffello 
than  his,  with  hopeless  despair  >  but  Washington,  like  the  Roman  general,  hit  prototypi^ 
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Hut  the  man  to  succumb  while  the  posnbility  existed  of  eztricatiiig  himself^  and  his  co-labouren 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  ^ch  beset  them  on  every  hand* 
He  saw  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  gone  too  far  to  think  of  retracing  their  steps  | 
and  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  only  two  months  previously  been  published  to  the 
world,  in  which  that  immortal  band  of  patriots  had  pledged  to  one  another  their  lives,  fortunes, 
and  sacred  honour,  to  support  the  freedom  they  had  asserted,  ti^  clearly  perceived  that  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  maintain  with  the  sword,  so  long  as  an  arm  could  be  found  to 
wield  it,  the  hazardous  position  they  had  assumed. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  battle  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  satisfied  him  of  the  imminent 
danger,  if  not  folly,  of  opposing  our  undisciplined  militia  to  the  regular  troops  of  Britain  ;  and 
first  induced  him  to  adopt  that  prudent  policy  which,  two  thousand  years  before,  had  enabled 
Fabius  Mazimus  to  save  his  country  by  wearing  out  the  energies  of  the  invading  army  under 
Hannibal.  Having,  with  the  most  consummate  ability,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  victo- 
rious enemy,  withdrawn  bis  forces  in  one  night  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  Washington  lost 
no  time  in  repairing,  so  for  as  he  was  able,  the  effects  of  his  recent  discomfiture. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  our  story  commences.  Washington  was  in  possession  of  New  York 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  while  a  portion  of  it  was  at  New  Rochelle  and  West  Chester ;  and 
Genera]  Howe  Was  on  Long  Island,  laying  those  plans  for  the  occupation  of  the  city,  which  he 
subsequently  carried  into  successful  operation. 

Very  early  in  September,  1776,  a  young  man,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  sat  in  the 

parlour  of  his  father's  house  in  ^— street,  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  fashionable 

places  in  New  York.  Henry  Carloton —  for  that  was  his  name— was  above  the  middle  height,, 
nay  tall ;  and  being  stout  in  proportion,  his  frame  might,  without  much  exaggeration,  be  called 
Herculean.  His  hair  was  auburn  and  disposed  to  curl ;  his  eyes  were  large,  brilliant,  and 
fbll  of  expression ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  features,  although  not,  perhaps,  decidedly  hand- 
some, was  very  pleasing,  and  conveyed  to  the  beholder  a  correct  idea  of  his  character.  His 
disposition  was  open  and  frank,  and  when  nothing  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  he  was  usually 
cheerful  and  talkative,  especially  when  in  company  with  intimate  friends ;  but  there  were  times 
when  he  was  exceedingly  grave  and  thoughtful,  holding  little  converse  with  anybody,  and 
keeping  himself  aloof,  even  from  the  members  of  his  own  family.  His  countenance  would  then 
assume  an  expression  of  seriousness,  which  left  its  impress  upon  his  features  long  after  the 
feelings  that  gave  rise  to  it  had  passed  away.  Indeed  that  expression  in  a  milder  form  seemed 
natural  to  him ;  for  about  the  mouth  particularly,  which  was  small  and  well  formed,  there  was 
always,  in  its  moments  of  repose,  a  degree  of  soberness,  if  not  severity,  which  was  strictly  in 
harmony  with  his  character.  Latterly  these  paroxysms  of  thoughtfulnen — as  they  were  called 
by  his  father — had  very  much  increased  in  frequency,  insomuch  as  to  have  become  a  matter 
of  some  uneasiness  to  his  parents.  His  sister  Grace,  whom  we  shall  presently  take  occasion  to 
describe,  thought  she  could  satisfactorily  account  for  this  striking  change  in  her  brother ;  and 
whenever  she  saw  him  in  one  of  those  uncomfortable  moods,  never  failed  to  take  him  playfully 
by  the  ear,  and  advise  him  not  to  be  so  cast  down,  but  to  pluck  up  courage  and  visit  the  lady 
of  his  love.  She  charged  him  with  timidity  in  what  she  thought  to  be  an  affair  of  the  heart ; 
and  sometimes,  in  order  to  indulge  her  sportive  vein,  offered  to  take  upon  herself  the  task  of 
negotiating  between  him  and  the  formidable  being  to  whom  she  thought  him  attached.  Henry 
never  undeceived  his  sister,  and  in  reply  to  her  banterings,  would  kiss  her  pretty  tips,  and  leave 
her  convinced  that  she  had  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  seriousness.  He  frequently  afi- 
feeted  the  cheerfulness  he  did  not  feel,  and  conversed  with  Grace  in  a  strain  which  implied  an 
admission  of  the  charge  she  brought  against  him  ;— asking  her  advice,  and  pretending  to  fear  the 
opposition  of  his  own  or  of  the  Iady*s  father.  At  other  times  he  would  alter  his  tone,  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  his  being  in  love,  and  leave  the  young  lady  almost  in  doubt  whether  she  had  not 
indeed  mistaken  the  true  cause  of  her  brother's  altered  manners.  It  never,  Iiowever,  long 
femalned  a  question  with  her  as  to  the  correctness  of  her  surmise ;  for  the  conviction  that  such 
melancholy  could  only  be  produced  by  love,  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  shaken. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Henry  sat  by  a  table  on  which  lay  a  small  map  of  the  state  of  New 
Torit.  He  had  but  a  few  moments  previously  returned  from  a  long  walk  in  various  parts  of  the 
dty,  whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  several  of  his  friends  connected  with  the  American  army. 
The  d^  was  ezoessiTely  warm,  and  he  had  come  in  heated,  weary,  aad  with  spiriu  more  thaiw 
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UQally  dejected.  ThrowtBg  hioiMlf  ioto  a  Urge  chair,  be  q^read  out  the  map  before  him,  and 
began  to  study  that  part  of  it  which  Uet  to  the  m>rth-east  of  the  dtj,  and  wUch  is  bounded  by 
the  Hudson  on  the  west,  and  partly  by  the  Sound  on  the  east.  This  tract  of  country,  being 
the  eoonty  of  West  Chesfer,  aeemed  for  a  time  to  be  the  object  of  his  dose  scrutiny ;  wlien 
baTing,  as  it  would  appear,  familiarised  himself  with  the  sitnvtion  of  the  towns  and  streams,  he 
gradnally  relaxed  the  earnestness  of  his  attention,  and  finally,  with  liis  head  resting  upon  one 
hand,  and  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  carpet,  fell  into  a  train  of  profoond  thought.  There  was  no- 
thing pleasant  or  comfortable  in  his  reflections,  as  the  serere  expression  of  his  month  and  eyes» 
and  the  constant  workings  of  his  brows,  too  plainly  indicated.  Had  any  person  been  in  the  same 
room,  he  might  have  heard,  at  short  intervals,  long-drawn  sighs,  that  spoke  at  clearly  as  worda 
conld  tell  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and  labouring  under  a  load  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Having  sat  for  some  time  in  this  position,  he  rose  and  paced  the  floor,  now  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  re-perase  a  letter  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  now  leaning  half-miconsdonsly 
upon  the  table,  to  nin  his  eye  carelessly  over  the  map.  Then  he  would  pause  by  the  open 
window,  and  gaze  intently  upon  the  opposite  house,  the  pavement,  or  the  sky ;  taking  no  notice 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  street,  or  ackowledging  the  salutations  of  several  acquaintances,  whom 
his  abstraction  did  not  permit  him  to  reeognise.  The  only  drcumsCance  that  recalled  hia 
thonghts  from  the  subject  on  which  they  were  so  earnestly  engaged,  was  the  sound  of  martial 
music  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Battery.  Immedlatdy  his  countenance  brightened,  a  smile 
passed  over  hfa  featufes,  and  he  appeared  animated  by  the  lond  dang  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
beating  of  the  "spirit-stirring'*  drum.  Keeping  time  with  his  ibot,  he  continued  to  listen  till 
the  music  died  away  in  the  distance ;  when  he  seized  a  book  firom  the  shelves,  and  again  threw 
himself  on  a  chair,  but  not  to  read.  His  gaze,  indeed,  was  upon  the  page,  but  another  subject 
tolicited  and  gained  his  undivided  attention.  At  length  he  threw  down  the  book,  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  arms,  which  were  crossed  upon  the  table  before  lUm,  was  found  in  this  atti- 
tnde  by  his  sprightly  and  amiable  sister  Grace. 

This  young  lady  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  She  was  rather  small  in  person,  but 
fashioned  after  the  finest  model,  and  possessed  suffldent  beauty  to  render  her  an  object  of 
attraction  to  a  host  of  ardent  admirers.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  black,  her  complexion  pure ; 
and  to  a  set  of  features  which  no  man  of  taste  would  feel  disposed  to  cavil  at,  was  added  such  a 
row  of  pearly  teeth  as  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  look  upon.  But  beauty  and  an  exceedingly 
engaging  person,  though  on  a  small  scale,  were  not  the  only  treasure  which  Grace  Carleton^ 
future  husband  was  destined  to  possess ;  her  mind  was  of  a  superior  order  and  well  cultivated* 
and  her  disposition  was  remarkably  sweet  and  playful.  Having  said  thus  much  of  this  char« 
ming  creature,  the  rest  we  must  leave  to  the  rcsader's  imagination. 

**  How  now,  brother,"  commenced  the  young  lady,  walking  up  to  him  and  throwing  her 
arms  aflTectionately  about  his  neck ;  **  moping  here  alone  as  usual  ?  You  will  not,  then,  take 
my  advice  and  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Silly  boy  that  you  are,  why  do  you  not  mount  your 
horse,  and  place  yourself,  two  hours  hence,  by  the  side  of  Alice,  whom  you  love  far  better  than 
yonr  own  sister? — Do  as  I  bid  you,  now ;  let  Peter  saddle  Romeo,  while  I  pack  your  saddle- 
bags, and  before  dinner  you  may  be  at  the  Woods,  confessing  yourself  to  my  sweet  Ariend.** 

"  How  many  times  must  I  assure  you,  Grace,'*  replied  Henry,  kissing  hia  sister,  and  throw- 
ing a  cheerful  expression  into  his  countenance,  '*that  there  is  no  chance  of  success  in  that 
quarter  ?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  obstacles  that  present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  of  late  years  been  so  little  accustomed  to  ladies*  sodety,  that  my  extreme  awkwardness 
would  make  me  appear  ridiculous  in  her  eyes.  In  the  second  place,  her  father  and  ours  are 
iMyt,  yon  know,  upon  good  terms;  and  supposing  that  Alice  were  not  averse  to  an  union  with 
me^a  supposition,  by  the  way,  not  at  all  probable — either  her  fiither  or  mine  would  certainly 
object  to  the  mat^  In  the  third  place,  Mr  Stafibrd  is  a  thorough  Tory,  and  as  I  am  one  of 
those  rebels  whom  be  so  cordially  hates,  there  is  no  hope  of  my  ever  being  able  to  obtain  his 
oonseot  Thus  yon  may  perceive,  fair  lady,  that,  however  sangnine  you  may  be,  my  prospect 
is  certainly  a  most  impromlsing  one." 

^  I  do  not  agree  with  yon,  brother,**  said  Grace ;  "  yon  are  a  bulge  yonng  gentleman,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  but  yon  are  not  an  awkward  qpe;  and  if  yon  are  not  the  handsomest  creature 
la  the  world,  iUioe,  I  am  sure,  would  call  you  perfection  itself,  so  eilhotually  does  love  blind 
yofOBT  ^■'"'  *■"     to  ^  tedts  of  their  admirers.    As  to  the  cM  nisanderstanding  between 
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her  Mher  and  own  yon  have  natfaing  to  fear  on  th«t  aoeount ;  for  Mr  SU£fbrd,  b j  sanetionlag 
Alice's  fotimaoy  with  roe,  thows  that  his  flt-wiU^f  anjr  remains  does  not  extend  to  as.  Oar 
fkther,  yon  are  well  aware,  admhes  Miss  Stafibrd,  and  has  repeatedly  said  enough  to  oonvinee 
me  that  he  wonld  gladly  have  her  for  a  daughter-in*law.  Now,  the  third  obstacle  yon  hvta 
hinted  at  is  not  worth  a  thoaght" 

*■  Whatever  yon  may  think  of  It,  sister  *  observed  Henry,  dosbg  the  map,  ^  I  consider  it  a 
most  formidable  difficulty— one  sufficient  of  Haelf  to  prevent  my  obtaining  the  hand  of  yonr 
charming  fHend.  Mr  Staflbrd's  aversion  to  ne  patriots^  or  rebels,  as  he  calls  us,  is  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  ahnost  as  willingly  see  his  daughter  wedded  to  «  pirate  as  to  the  well-wisher  ef 
the  Ameriean  caoseL  I  am  a  Whig,  Grace*  and  in  that  faq^  alone  you  will  find  a  barrier  to 
what  yon  desire  not  easily  overcome." 

*'  Henry,*'  said  Grace,  fixing  her  coal*bIaek  eyes  upon  him  with  a  degree  of  serioiitngas  fai 
their  expression  quite  foreign  to  her  disposition,  **  why  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  Whig  ?  I  tell 
yoQ  that  you  are  not  a  Whig,  but  as  good  and  loyal  a  subject  of  the  King"^  as  General  Howe 
himself.    I  shall  be  offended  with  you  if  you  persist  in  ealling  yourself  a  Whig— Indeed  I  wilL* 

**  Why,  sister,**  said  Henry,  smiling,  and  much  amused  by  the  sadden  gravity  assumed  by 
Grace,  "  to  hear  you  talli  thus,  one  would  suppose  that  you  hold  the  opponents  of  your  favourite 
general  to  be  little  less  than  monsters  in  human  shape.  Remember,  my  little  Tory,  that  these 
same  Whigs,  to  whom  you  have  so  great  an  aversion,  number  among  their  ranks  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  and  most  upright,  men  hi  the  country.  They  very  reluctantly  adopted  the 
course  they  did ;  but  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  their  dearest  rights  compelled  them  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  independence  they  have  asserted.*' 

*'  That  is  the  eld  story,"  replied  Grace ;  "  men  who  find  it  convenient  to  sin  are  seldom  long 
without  an  excuse.  I  have  read  Jefferson's  exposition  of  these  grievances,  and,  as  I  have  be- 
fore told  yon,  can  see  in  it  only  a  display  of  talents,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  are  em- 
ployed in  BO  horrid  a  cause.  It  grieves  me,  Henry,  to  find  that  you  favour  those  men,  who  have 
so  rashly  undertaken  to  subvert  the  royal  authority  in  these  colonies.  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  are  serioos^you  say  these  thuigs  to  teaze  me." 

*'  Well,  Grace,"  said  Henry,  **  I  will  not  argue  the  question  with  you,  for  I  see  very  clearly 
that  Congress  and  the  Commander-in-obief  cannot  depend  upon  your  aid  in  the  glorious  work 
they  have  undertaken.     You  will  not  be  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  on  the  Whig  side,"  replied  Grace,  smiling;  '*  but  if  ever  I  should  draw  a  sword,  it 
woold  be  against  that  good-for-nothing  mm  whom—" 

**  Grace,"  btermpted  Henry  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that 
showed  how  deeply  he  teH  the  last  remark,  *'if  you  have  any  respect  tor  my  fSeelings,  never 
speak  lightly  in  my  presence——'* 

**  Forgive  me,  Henry,"  cried  Grace,  while  a  tear  started  in  her  eye ;  "  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  your  sympathieB  for  the  rebel  cause  and  their  leaders  were  so  strong  —  indeed  I 
could  not.     But  you  forgive  me,  do  you,  Henry  ?" 

^  I  do,  Grace,  most  willingly,"  replied  Henry,  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissing 
tway  a  tear;  "  and  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  having  spoken  harshly  to  you." 

'**  Wm  yon  permit  me,"  inquired  the  young  lady  in  her  playful  manner,  "to  impose  a  peoanoe 
Isr  having  thus  drawn  tears  from  your  sister's  eyes?'* 

**  Certainly,''  replied  Henry;  **  and  I  promise  to  do  It,  provided  it  be  a  reasonable  one." 

"  Thesv*  said  Grace,  **  I  require  you  to  remain  neutral  in  politics,  and  within  seven  days  to 
visit  the  Woods,  and  propose  for  the  hand  of  Alice  Stafford.  What  say  you,  young  gentle- 
nan?"* 

<*  That  the  saving  dense  in  my  promise  enables  me  to  decline  both,"  replied  Henry,  laughing. 
**  My  reasons  nyon  Uttk  royalist— are  these,  hi  the  first  place,  hi  times  like  the  present,  it 
behoves  every  man,  especudly  of  the  upper  classes,  to  contribute  bis  akl  to  the  restoration  of 
peace.  If  the  king  and  his  ministers  have  the  best  side  of  the  question,  they  have  a  right  to 
claim  my  assistance  in  re-subjecting  the  colonies  to  the  royal  authority ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  king  and  his  ministers  are  wrong,  my  countrymen  have  a  r%ht  to  count  on  my  aid 
in  rssistii!  oppresnon.  My  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  odonies,  but  wh&t  course  I 
shdlporsne  is  not  yet  decided  upon.  Now,  as  to  the  second  branch  of  your  penaaco,  I  can 
Mly  say  that  it'dspaads.  oa  draaasCaoocs  whether  I  go  to  the  Woods  tr  not.    1  cannot  pro« 
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jfMf  boweTer,  to  propotd  for  MIm  Stafford;  for,  although  you  biisi  upon  it  that  I  love 
her,  I  am  by  no  meant  so  well  satiefied  on  that  point.  My  own  opinion  it,  that  I  do  not ;  and 
tUt  being  the  case,  you  rarely  would  not  desire  me  to  wed  a  young  lady  whom  I  have  not  yet 
determined  whether  to  Ioto  or  not  to  lofe.** 

**  Henry,*'  taid  Graoe,  **  why  do  yon  alwayt  tpeak  to jettingly  with  me  ?  You  treat  me  pre- 
citely  at  if  I  were  a  girl  ten  yean  of  age.  You  know  at  well  at  I  do  that  you  are  attached  to 
Alice,  and  yet  yon  are  alwayt  pretending  that  you  are  not'* 

**  Nay,  good  rister— I  oonsMer  you  now  a  young  lady,  sober  and  discreet,  and  a  very  proper 
person  to  adTite  your  brother  at  to  hit  duty  in  love  and  politict ;  but  what  I  have  told  you  it 
about  the  truth,  so  for  as  I  knopr.  1  promise  you,  however,  to  take  your  jequititiont  into 
leriout  oontideration ;  and  if,  on  due  reflection,  it  tball  seem  best  to  accede  to  what  you 
demand,  you  may  depend  on  my  doing  so.  Perhaps  I  may  even  go  so  far  at  to  join  the  British 
anny— who  knows?" 

**  I  do,"  replied  Grace ;  **  for  I  shdll  forbid  that,  as  I  do  not  intend  that  you  shall  put  your 
life  in  jeopardy  even  for  the  king. — Adieu,  brother,  till  dinner.  There  is  the  sound  ol|a  drum 
•»I  must  take  a  peep  at  those  good-for-nothing  soldiers.** 

**  Grace,**  cHed  Henry,  *'  come  back  a  moment." 

**  Well,  here  I  am,**  said  the  young  lady. 

**  How  is  young  Wentworth  ?  **  inquired  her  brother. 

Grace  vanished  through  the  door  without  vouchsafing  a  repiy. 


CHAPTER    IL 

Ralph  CAtLsroN,  the  fotber  of  Henry,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman.  He  belonged  to  a  hightf 
respectable  famflj,  and  was  said  by  those  who  pretended  to  know  to  be  a  not  very  distant 
relative  of  a  distinguished  nobleman  residing  in  Devonshire.  MThether  this  be  true  or  falser 
it  is  not  important  to  our  history ;  but  it  may  not  be  amin  to  remark,  that  he  wat  never  known 
to  tpeak  of  any  noble  relations — a  fact  which  led  some  of  his  envious  acquaintances  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  numbered  none  of  the  nobility  among  his  oonnectlons.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  he  had  sufficient  merit  of  hit  own,  without  teeking  to  improve  his  standhig  in  society  by 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  his  high  descent. 

When  quite  a  youth,  Mr  Carleton  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  father,  who,  besides 
his  two  sons,  took  care  to  bring  an  ample  fortune.  We  shell  omit  to  state  the  reasons  that 
lodueed  Henry*s  grandfather  to  emigrate,  because,  first,  the  reader  cannot  be  supposed  to  care 
a  straw  what  brought  him  hither ;  and,  secondly,  because  we  are  not  ourselves  accurately 
informed.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  he  settled  in  the  vicfaiity  of  New  York,  and  that 
he  possessed  a  large  fortune  which,  in  due  time,  descended  to  the  fother  of  our  hero,  and  to 
Reginald  the  younger  brother. 

Ralph  Carleton  was  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  who  had  been  bred  a  lawyer  with  a  view 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way  during  his  mhiority,  and  to  give  him  rach  a  knowledge  of 
business  as  would  enable  him  to  manage  his  estate  properly.  It  was  a  profession,  however, 
which  he  despised,  having  early  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  it,  from  the  tricks  which  he  saw 
resorted  to  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  studied.  For  this  reason  chiefly,  and  also  because 
the  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  at  the  demise  of  his  fother,  rendered  any  business  unne- 
cessary, he  never  practised  law,  of  which  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge.  He  lived, 
therefore,  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  aud  having  ample  means  to  support  a  liberal  style,  kept  a 
sort  of  open  house  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friends,  and  bore  the  character  of  a  hospitable 
and  well-bred  man.  His  disposition  seemed  to  be  mild  and  amiable,  and,  until  the  breakhig 
out  of  the  Revolution,  he  never  took  a  decided  part  in  any  question,  but  suffered  every  party, 
whetiier  in  politics  or  religion,  to  have  its  way,  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  own 
peculiar  enjoyments.  In  his  heart  there  was  apparently  no  sofl  in  which  party  spirit  could 
take  root  and  thrive  with  a  weed- like  luxuriance,  choking  every  kindlier  feelbg.  No  strife 
however  bitter,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  had  given  him  a  moment's  uneasiness ; 
nor  would  be  ever  do  or  say  anything  calculated  to  diminish  his  popularity,  or  alienate  a  single 
IHakl  from  his  bMid.    This  apparent  aptthy  eonennlBf  all  quaftioiii*  even  those  which 
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Intereit  afanott  tray  nan,  was  the  more  extraordimry,  since  etttnts  proved  that  he  wu  capa* 
hie,  Kke  nost  othera,  of  beooming  a  warn  and  lealouB  partiian. 

Although  his  memory  did  not  extend  to  the  period  when  he  resided  in  England,  Ralph 
Carleton  had  always  entertained  a  deep  feeling  of  Teneration  for  the  land  of  his  birth.  His 
father  had  taken  unwearied  pains  to  inspire  him  with  a  lore  for  his  native  soil.  He  had  taught 
him,  when  sitting  upon  his  knee,  the  history  of  that  noble  kingdom ;  and  it  was  his  deiigbt, 
when  separated  from  its  shores  by  the  ocean,  to  tell  him  stories  of  its  kings,  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  poets ;  and  to  describe  to  him  the  cities,  towos,  castles,  &e.,  of  the  **  fast-anchored  isle." 
To  all  this  would  Ralph  listen  with  a  kind  of  rapture,  nor  did  he  ever  tire  of  hearing  his 
father  talk  of  merry  old  England.  He  grew  up  with  a  strong  affbcUon  for  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  and  was  ever  proud  of  the  circumstance  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman.  He  would 
rather  have  sacrificed  his  fortune  than  to  have  it  otherwise ;  for  he  felt  that  half  his  dignity 
consisted  in  the  fact,  that  he  first  drew  breath  on  British  soil.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not 
•urprising  that,  when  the  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies^ 
Hr  Carieton  espoused  the  side  of  the  former.  He  soon  became  warmly  interested  in  tho 
question,  whether  Great  Britain  possessed  the  right  to  tax  her  subjects  not  represented  in 
pariiament ;  advocating  tlie  affirmative *of  the  proposition,  and,  of  coarse,  condemning  the 
decided  stand  taken  by  the  Americans.  He  labotired  hard  to  propagate  his  views  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  astonished  his  friends  by  the  seal  he  displayed  In  endeavoaring  to  quell  that  spirit 
of  rebellion  which  was  dally  gaining  strength.  From  being  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  with  nothing 
to  occupy  his  attention  but  his  estate  and  the  round  of  pleasures  to  which  be  had  been  devoted, 
be  became  a  warm  adherent  of  the  king,  with  more  business  on  his  hands  than  he  could 
transact,  without  encroaching  upon  the  hours  of  night.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
his  sea],  be  never  exhibited  any  of  that  violence  which  characterised  the  conduct  of  many 
royalists.  In  hi*  intercourse  with  his  Whig  friends,  he  never  for  a  mouMut  laid  aside  that 
gentlemanlike  deportment  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  He  was  unceasing  in  his  efibrts 
to  justify  the  British  government,  and  to  induce  his  opponents  to  abandon  their  position ;  but 
be  would  not  permit  a  word  to  escape  him  calculated  to  disturb  his  friendly  relations.  Ho 
eontinaed  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends  with  the  same  degree  of  cordiality  as  before ;  but 
be  gradually  diminished  the  frequency  of  his  entertainments,  in  consequence  of  his  time  being 
10  much  occupied  with  political  matters. 

Henry  Carleton*s  character  diflfered  in  many  respects  ftiom  that  of  his  father.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  strong  feelings,  who  threw  his  whole  soul  into  all  subjects  that  engaged  his 
attention.  He  was  never  luke-warm,  especially  when  the  question  involved  the  rights  of  any 
human  being;  and  any  thing  bordering  on  injustice,  oppression,  or  cruelty,  was  always  sufficient 
to  excite  his  indignation  against  the  oppressor.  This  feeling  arose  ten  from  the  natural  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition  than  from  his  abhorrence  of  wrong,  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
His  strong  sympathy  with  those  who  suffered  from  the  impositions  of  the  overbearing,  eoriy 
showed  itself  at  school,  where  he  was  sure  to  range  himself  on  the  weaker  side,  whatever 
might  be  the  number  or  strength  of  those  he  had  to  oppose.  This  not  uncommon  trait  was 
the  cause  of  numerpus  contentions  with  his  school-fellows  and  others;  but  it  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  noble  and  spirited  boy,  whom  everybody  liked  for  the  generosity  and  boldness 
of  bis  character.  Although  so  frequently  fighting  in  behalf  of  others,  he  was  never  known  to 
have  a  quarrel  of  his  own ;  for,  as  he  never  gave  offence,  so  his  companions,  either  from  lovo 
or  Isar,  seldom  offended  him* 

When  he  entered  college,  he  devoted  himself  night  and  day  to  study,  and  in  due  time  made 
liiBwelf  an  exoeileot  general  scholar.  To  mathematica  he  gave  much  attention,  less  from  any 
advantage  he  might  expect  to  derive  therefrom  than  from  a  natural  inclination  to  such  inves* 


Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his  pursuits  in  literature  and  science,  the  diflksulties  then 
existing  between  England  and  the  colonies  did  not  fail  to  claim  his  serious  consideration.  He 
node  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject  from  its  incipient  stage,  and  deferred  his  decision  till 
he  hod  satisiactorily  ascertained  which  side  possessed  that  Invaluable  treasure^  right.  He  won 
the  nora  onxions  to  form  a  correet  conclusion,  because  he  hod  been  early  apprised  of  bia 
Ihther'a  sentimento ;  and  being  from  the  beginning  inclined  to  the  eoionial  oanae,  he  wished  to 
Mdweigh  eveiy  aif  onenfe  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  British  oettqr,  before  aokiiK 
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a.  choice  tliat  might  p\§ce  him  io  direct  oppoaiiioQ  to  his  faiber  on  that  momeiitoBs  mnd 
excit!n(^  question.  At  length  he  4ecid«d,  and  Uhmediately  became  strongly  interested  in  favour 
of  his  oppreitaed  countrymen.  He  then  watched  the  movementa  of  both  parties  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety,  and  every  step  taken  by  the  British  ministers  served  to  increase  his  disgust 
and  contempt  for  their  cupidity  and  injustice ;  while  the  acts  of  the  judicious  colonists, 
showing  a  calm  determination  to  resist  every  encroachment  on  their  rights,  augmented  his 
admiration  of  their  wisdom  and  firnsness. 

Contrary  to  his  common  practice,  he  remained  silent  on  this  subject,  or  said  no  more  than 
was  calculated  to  elicit  information.  His  reason  for  conoealing  his  opiaioo  was,  that  he 
desired  as  long  as  possible  to  spare  his  father  the  pain  of  learning  that  his  son's  feelings  were 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  colonies ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  Mr  Carleton  was  deeply 
interested  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause,  and  that  nothing  would  excite  his  displeasure  so  much 
as  to  hear  of  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  son.  Naught  but  the  high  respect  be  entertained  for 
bis  parent,  would  have  deterred  him  from  both  expressing  and  advocating  his  opinions,  what- 
ever consequences  might  have  followed  such  a  course. 

It  was  a  little  less  than  four  months  since  Henry  returned  from  Yale  College.  Until 
within  a  few  days  he  bad  not  partieipated  in  any  conversation  respecting  the  war,  although 
that  absorbing  topic  was  daily  discussed  in  bis  presence.  His  studied  silence  soon  led  bis 
lather  to  suspect  that  Henry*s  sentiments  and  his  own  did  not  coincide;  but  instead  of 
arguing  the  subject  with  his  son,  Mr  Carleton  endeavoured  to  set  him  right,  by  rehearsing  in 
his  hearing  every  argument  that  could  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  To  none  of 
these  did  Henry  reply,  because  he  foresaw  that  the  slightest,  opposition  on  that  question, 
would  be  the  commencement  of  perhaps  a  serions  misunderstanding  between  him  and  his 
father.  For  the  same  reason  Mr  Carleton  was  careful  not  to  irritate  his  son,  hoping  that,  in 
time,  a  change  of  opinion  would  be  wrought  by  such  reflections  as  the  course  of  events  was 
likely  to  suggest,  should  his  own  mild  and  judicious  observations  upon  the  war  and  its  probable 
consequences,  foil  to  produce  the  desired  effect  He  well  knew  that  if  Henry  were  once 
brought  to  the  point  of  declaring  himself,  the  case  would  be  neariy  hopeless ;  for  such  were 
his  firmness  and  inflexibility,  that,  having  fully  decided  and  made  known  the  course  he  intended 
to  pursue,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  deviate.  While  he  was  yet  neutral,  be  was  open  to 
conviction— so,  at  least,  thought  Mr  Carleton  ;  and  it  was  therefore  the  care  of  that  gentleman 
to  see,  that  when  his  son  took  ground,  it  should  be  on  the  right  side. 

This  state  of  inactivity  and  restraint  was  particulariy  burdensome  to  Henry,  who  felt  so 
deeply  for  the  colonies,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  think  of  anything  else.  He  longed 
to  connect  himself  with  the  army,  and  to  spend  his  days  in  the  tented  field,  Instead  of  passing 
them  ingloriously  at  home,  while  his  country  stood  in  such  aore  need  of  his  services.  Abstain- 
ing reluctantly  from  action,  be  found  himself  debarred  from  even  speaking  in  fovour  of  that 
cause,  which  he  would  gladly  have  aided  with  his  sword.  He  became  unhappy  under  the 
reflection  that  he  was  neglecting  an  important  duty,  and  allowing  others  to  incur  those  dangers 
which,  he  thought,  should  be  shared  by  every  gentleman  in  the  community.  Nor  did  he  lament 
bis  idleness  on  that  account  alone ;  for,  being  animated  by  an  ambitious  spirit,  he  could  not 
see  without  a  sigh,  that  a  field  of  glory  was  open  before  him,  which  promised  a  harvest  of 
fome  to  those  who  should  cultivate  it  assiduously. 

An  incident  at  Jeng^h  occurred,  which  induced  Henry  to  avow  his  sjrmpathy  with  the  colo- 
nists. The  subject  of  the  war  was  under  discussion  at  his  father^  table,  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  emboldened  by  the  British  success  on  Long  Island,  took  occasion  to  con)- 
ment  in  severe  terms  upon  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  character  of  Washington.  Henry *s 
indignation  was  immediately  kindled  by  those  unjust  aspersions,  and  he  replied  in  a  manner 
that  clearly  manifested  the  high  respect  he  entertained  for  the  Commander-in-chief.  His 
bold  language  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  mind  of  every  person  present,  none,  of  whom 
expected  to  hear  the  rebel  leader,  as  he  was  called,  vindicated  by  a  member  of  Mr  Carloton*S 
family.  Nor  was  Henry  content  with  a  simple  defence  of  the  man,  whom,  above  all  others— 
his  fotbcr  exoepted-«he  adasfred  and  venerated;  for,  having  now  taken  the  first  step,  be 
thought  that,  in  jostieo  to  biasislf,  be  ought  to  let  it  be  known,  that  be  ceodemncd  the  meap 
stres  ef  the  Bridib  govenmaat,  and  cordially  approved  these  of  the  colonies.  This  he  dklia 
tkvmMtesplieiCttnBi^  MMhle  llie  aitoiiishiMiit  ami  cbagite of  Mr  Ralph  CarleioBk  wfaa 
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thMsght  lltti  Heorjr  Miglik  Jucvt  tpved  him  the  viorliilcatkm  of  lach  a  declarsdoii  at  raeb  a 

A.litik  cori  raAeetioa  woald  doabllew  Imi?»  reitraiiMd  Henrj,  on  his  Other's  accoant,  from 
ttpresoaf  bia  opinlooi  ao  pubHely ;  b«  the  freedom  with  which  the  leading  colonists  had  been 
haiMJUedt.  exelfcad  hiaa  to  the  peint  of  defendlog  their  character  and  their  canse  with  all  the 
WMmth  of  fsettng  that  hia  position  would  allow  him  to  display. 

Shortlf  after  asafciag  this  mwreteome  eaposUioii  of  hik  political  sentiments,  he  withdrew 
leaving  Mr  Carleton  to  explaitt  as  he  best  cooUi  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  his  son.  Thm 
gentleman,  hofwever,  made  no  attempt  to  exeose  the  rebellious  disposition  which  Henry  had 
to  miexpactadly  manifested ;  but  immediately  tamed  the  conversation  from  that  subject,  and 
laboured  hard,  thoagh  aasnicasafuBy,  to  ooneeal  the  morttfication  which  that  untoward  event 
had  occasioned. 

When  the  company  had  relived,  Mr  Carieton  lost  no  time  in  Ireqnesting  an  interview  with 
bia  SOB.  His  first  inteatioa  was  to  capress  his  high  displeasure  with  great  severity ;  but,  on 
reflectioB,  he  eoodaded  to  adopt  a  ndtder  course,  because  he  thought  it  mere  likely  to  effect 
the  objeet  iM'had  in  view.  The  meetbig  took  place  in  the  Hbrary,  and  the  conversation — if 
aoaversatioa  it  can  he  eatlad,  when  one  party  remains  siH^t — lasted  more  than  an  hour. 
Having  ppvvioaaly  discovered  thaiaeffleiiey  af-argmnent,  Mr  Carleton  endeavoured  to  operate 
an  Henry's  jadgamat  thioagh  the  mediam  offals  feelings.  He  began  by  alluding  to  the  anxiety 
and  tronUa  that  Ua  infaney  had  eoot  hla  parents— to  the  care  they  had  bestowed  upon  him  in 
sickness  and  la  haalth— and  the  unwearied  pahis  that  had  been  taken  to  educate  him  in  the 
bast  poMiUa  manner.  Then  he  wpt^e  of  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  unnatural  war  that 
xaged  between  tha  amther  eaaatiy  and  bev  daughter— of  the  wickedness  of  the  colonies  In 
thus  opposing  their  lawful  king— ^of  his  i^horrenoe  of  rebellion,  whatever  might  be  the 
pretext,  aad  of  the  disgrace  which  Henry'k  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  could  not  fail  to 
aalail  upon  bis  teiUy.  He  said,  that  loyalty  to  the  king  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  cardinal  virtue, 
aad  tfaat  be  waaM  much  ratber  sacrifice  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  be  thrown  a  beggar 
apOB  tha  charity  of  the  waHd»  than  have  it  said  that  his  only  son  had  deserted  the  principlei 
af  bis  fither,  aad  goaaovar  to  the  open  enemiee  of  his  country.  He  dwelt  long  and  eloquently 
upon  tha  asisery  which  sacb  a  cireumstance  would  certainly  inflict  upon  him ;  and  he  begged 
Baniy,  if  any  regard  far  his  fclher's  fbetings  remained,  to  retract  what  he  had  said,  and  avow 
hb  determinatiaa  ta  take  no  part  la  llie  eoatest.  He  would  not  I'equire  him  to  go  so  far  as  to 
aapreiaa  ptefereaoe  far  tha  royal  canse ;  but  only  asked  that  he  would  in  future  demean  him« 
■aif  as  aaa  wiw  feM  na  oaaeerB  about  the  issue  of  the  war. 

Haary  listened  very  patiently,  and  was  evidently  moved  by  the  appeals  of  his  father.  He 
waaid  have  saeriAeed  everything  bat  hts  duty  to  spare  him  a  single  pang,  and  although  he  did 
aat  pcoraioa  ta  aomply  with  Mr  Carletan's  wishes,  he  determined  to  take  a  few  days  longer 
for  reflection  before  he  fully  decided  how  to  act.  Hb  lather  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
Ull^  thinking  he  luid  made  good  progress  in  reclatmmg  his  son,  and  hoping  with  much  confix 
daaoe^  that,  in  a  short  time^  he  should  find  him  as  good  a  subject  of  the  king  as  any  in  Great 
Britauu 

Left  abaa  in  tha  library,  Heavy  sat  for  some  tmie  absorbed  In  deep  thought,  and  then  took 
fram  thoabelvta  a  work  oa  miHtary  tactics,  which  he  had  been  studying  at  intervals  since  hia 
Mturn  feam  ooUage. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Waus  Graaa  bad  retired,  Hoary  seated  himself  in  a  large  arm  chair,  and  began  to  reflect  upon 
pablio  aihirs,  in  eonaeetlea  with  bis  awa  peculiar  situation.  It  was  but  three  days  before  that 
tha  inekieat  aUuded  ta  ia  Aa  lut  chapter  occurred ;  and  however  desirous  he  felt  to  please 
kiafitfhar»  ha  fipaad  it  hapoasible  ta  do  sa  wftbont  neglecting  what  he  considered  an  impe» 
zaiifa  dniy;.  Tha  mare  lia  reiaatad  apaa  the  subject,  the  less  likely  he  appeared  to  form 
aaclL  a  datanaloatioa  aa  wauM  ha  lalislhatory  to  Mr  Carleton.  He  pretty  soon  becama  oon** 
vf aaid  that  ha  aoold  not  aoaede  ta  that  genttetaaa's  wishes,  and  the  certamty  of  rcnderiaf 
Idn  oalmpiqr  by  aoBtaBaiag;4a  Ibvaar  tiM  colonists^  gave  Hen  7  much  uneasiness,  and  placed 
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liim  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  His  trouble  wai  increased  by  the  oonieioatneifl  that  hii  services 
were  then  much  needed  by  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  whose  disasters  on  Long  laland,  as 
we  have  remarked,  had  threatened  the  dissolutioa  of  the  army,  and  promised  triumphant 
iuccess  to  the  British  arms.  He  had  that  day  seen  the  discomfited  forces  of  Congress,  and 
remarked  the  discontent  and  dismay  depicted  in  those  countenances,  which,  a  fortnight  before, 
had  expressed  so  much  eagerness  to  meet  the  approaching  foe.  As  he  looked  upon  them,  and 
contemplated  the  striking  change  in  the  prospect  of  the  colonies  which  only  a  few  dajrs  had 
brooght  about,  he  could  not  but  censure  his  culpable  inactivity  at  a  time  when  his  aid  might 
be  so  serviceable  to  his  country.  He  had  some  consolation »  however,  in  the  reflection,  that 
his  remaining  at  ease  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  restraint  imp  sed  upon  him  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  position,  and  not  to  the  want  of  a  sincere  desire  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence. 

Whilst  a  train  of  unpleasant  thoughts  was  passing  through  his  mind,  the  door  was  opened 

by  a  black  servant,  who  announced    :.  pt.  H of  the  American  army.     This  young  man 

was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  possessing  a  fine  person,  a  most  prepossessing  countenance, 
and  an  eye  that  at  once  declared  the  generosity  and  fire  of  his  character.  He  was  dressed  in 
military  style,  and  looked  exceedingly  well,  although  his  attire  bore  evidence  of  his  having 
recently  seen  severe  service.  He  hod  been  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Henry  Corleton  during  their  course  of  studies.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  accom- 
plished, and  brave,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  accepted  a  captain's  comoiission  that  was 
tendered  to  him,  and  with  the  zeal  of  an  ard  nt  aspirant  to  military  fame,  entered  very  early 
into  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  possessed  of  high  talent,  if  not  genius,  and  the 
agreeableness  of  his  manners,  added  to  his  many  valuable  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  won  for 
him  the  admiration  and  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Soon  after  entering  college  Henry  Carleion  and  Capt.  H became  very  intimate.     They 

were  almost  constantly  together  during  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and  their  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  a  friendship,  that  was  destined  to  terminate  only  with  life.  One  subject  of  daily 
examination  with  these  young  friends  was,  the  quarrel  between  England  and  America; 
and  they  made  it  a  practice  to  read  together  all  that  was  published  touching  the  unhappy 

difficulties  then  existing.     Captain  H was  not  long  in  deciding  in  favour  of  his  country- 

men  ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  Henry,  for  reasons  already  named,  was  slow  in  determining 
to  which  party  he  would  adhere.  His  friend  was  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  secure  him  to  the 
colonial  cause,  and,  at  length,  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  avow  his  hostility  to  England, 
and  his  intention,  if  he  should  take  an  active  part,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  American  chiet 

Capt  H was  the  only  person  to  whom  Henry  revealed  his  sentiments  on  that  subject— 

for  between  them  there  were  but  few  secrets,  being  accustomed,  in  the  warmth  and  confidence 
of  youthful  friendship,  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  other's  characters,  to  con* 
verse  unreservedly  upon  almost  every  topic. 

After  they  were  graduated,  they  continued  to  correspond  as  frequently  as  was  compatible 
with  the  duties  of  the  young  officer,  whose  time,  after  he  joined  the  army,  was,  of  course, 
much  occupied  by  other  and  more  important  matters.  Immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from  Brooklyn,  these 
young  men  had  several  times  met,  though  under  circumstances  that  filled  both  with  gloomy 
apprehensions  for  the  future.  Captain  H  —  again  solicited  Henry  to  join  the  army,  but,  on 
learning  the  true  state  of  the  cose,  desisted  from  further  persuasion,  not  feeling  himself  justi- 
fiable in  influencing  his  friend  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  such  a  father  as  Mr  Ralph  Carleton. 
This  was  the  first  visit  that  the  young  officer  had  made  to  his  friend,  for  such  hod  been  the 
nature  of  his  duties,  and  so  constant  his  attention  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  wab  engaged, 
that  he  found  but  little  time  to  bestow  upon  matters  not  appertaining  to  the  army.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  apply  themselves  with  untiring  industry  to  whatever  business  they  may  have 
in  hand,  and  with  the  degree  of  ardour  generally  exhibited  by  great  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
favourite  object.  There  may,  however,  have  been  another  reason  why  he  had  not  before 
availed  himself  of  Henry *s  repeated  invitations  to  visit  bim  ;  and  that  was  the  different  l^ht 

in  which  the  grand  struggle  for  freedom  was  viewed  by  Mr  Ralph  Carieton.    Captain  H 

Was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's  character  to  bf  aware,  that  on  no  account 
would  he  allow  his  political  bias  to  influence  his  conduct  towards  a  goeit  of  his  sod  ;  yet  con* 
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ddering  the  bold  stand  as  a  royalttt  which  Mr  Carleton  had  taken,  he  judged,  and  perhaps 
correctly,  that  an  officer  in  the  American  army  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 

received  bjr  him  with  feelings  of  cordiality.     For  these  reasons.  Captain  '  H ,  although  he 

was  fond  of  Henr}''s  society,  and  made  it  a  point  to  see  him  daily,  and  to  give  him  a  part  of 
what  little  time  could  be  spared  firbm  duty,  had  abstained  from  even  a  call  at  his  friend's 
residence. 

On  the  i]iioming  in  question,  however,  Henry  and  he  had  not  met,  the  latter  having  been 
for  some  hour^  engaged  with  his  superior  officers  projecting  an  expedition  of  which  he  w^  to 
have  the  command.  He  had  a  particular  wish  to  see  Henry  and  apprise  him  of  this  dangerous 
but  important  service ;  for  he  hoped  Uiat  by  so  doing  he  should  present  to  him  a  temptation, 
not  to  be  withstood,  at  oncie  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  render  important  aid  to  the  sufiTering 
army.  He  did  not  inteod  to  use  any  persuasion,  but  simply  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
•xercise  of  those  physical  and  intellectual  energies  which  he  expected  ere  long  to  sec  devoted 
openly  and  boldly  to  the  colonial  cause.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  his  friend's  feelings 
and  inclinations,  that  he  felt  assured,  if  Henry  could  be  induced  to  break  the  ice  by  joining  the 
expedition  then  on  fbot,  that  he  would  become  enamoured  of  the  service,  and  immediately 
connect  himself  with  the  army  in  despite  of  any  opposition.  With  such  views  and  intentions, 
therefore,  he  hastened  to  Mr  Carlcton's,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to  find 
Henry  at  home  and  alone. 

«  Good  morning  to  you,  captain,**  commenced  Henry,  laying  down  a  book  which  he  had 
held  in  his  hand  without  reading,  **  and  Welcome  to  this  house  which,  to  say  the  truth,  you 
teem  to  have  shunned  as  if  it  contained  some  monster  dangerous  to  your  very  existence.  It 
does  indeed  belong  to  a  Tory,  but  to  such  a  one  as  wquld  have  welcomed  you  as  cordially  as 
if  you  were  the  most  loyal  subject  in  the  king's  dominions." 

'*  I  do  not  doubt,  Harry,**  replied  Captain  H smiling,  and  drawing  a  chair  to  the  table 

placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  *'  that  your  excellent  father  would  have  received  me  with 
the  courtesy  for  which  I  am  told  he  is  so  justly  distinguished ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  blue-coated  gentry  are  not  the  most  agreeable  guests  to  gentlemen  of  bis  principles.** 

'*  I  believe  it  may  be  said,"  observed  Henry,  **  that  whatever  his  predilections  may  be  in 
favour  of  our  enemies,  he  forgets  all  distinctions  the  moment  a  visitor  crosses  his  threshold. 
So  if  you  should  see  my  father  before  you  depart,  depend  upon  it  he  will  be  rejoiced  to  moke 
your  acquaintance— the  blue  coat  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  has  heard  roe  speak 
of  you  so  often  in  times  past,  that  he  must  naturally  feel  curious  to  see  one  who  must  be  near 
perfection  itself,  if  all  my  letters  from  Yale  are  to  be  believed.  Boys^  you  know,  are  apt  to 
express  themselves  in  stronger  terms  than  the  subject  of  their  praise  or  censure  justifies.*' 

**  That  is  often  the  case,  I  am  aware,"  said  the  captain  ,  *'  but  I  should  not  have  thought 
that  a  young  man  so  sparing  of  words  as  you  are,  and  generally  so  careful  to  measure,  as  it 
were,  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  language,  could  ever  have  uttered  anything  extravagant 
in  reference  to  your  friends.  1*11  wager  a  sword  now,  that  you  have  gone  no  further  than  to 
represent  me  as  a  youth  devoted  to  study,  somewhat  skilled  in  mathematics — well  behaved  for 
a  country  boy,  and  as  good  a  rebel  as  ever  drew  sword  against  his  king.** 

"  I  have  said  all  that  certainly,"  replied  Henry,  who  felt  little  inclined  to  pleasantry ;  "  but 
how  much  more  I  shall  not  tell  you,  neither  do  I  accept  your  bet,  because  I  should  then  be 
under  the  beccsdty  of  producing  my  letters,  and  thus  flattering  you  to  your  face.  But  what 
is  there  new  to-day,  captain? — Is  it  true  that  the  army  is  to  be  withdrawn  to  Haricm  ?" 

"  Sach  appears  to  be  the  determination  of  the  General,  who  is  apprehensive  of  being 
hemmed  in  here  if  he  should  occupy  the  city  much  longer.  Howe  is  too  crafty  not  to  see  that 
his  next  step  should  be  to  bring  his  army  over  and  cut  off  our  retreat  He  is  doubtless  medi- 
tating snch  a  move,  but  Washington  is  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught  in  that  way.  If  we 
cannot  defend  the  city,  we  must  at  least  preserve  our  communication  with  the  eastern  states.*' 

**  We  shall  then  soon  have  the  British  commander  and  his  army  here  to  vex  us  with  their 
presence,*'  said  Henry  in  a  tone  that  sufficiently  indicated  the  painful  feelings  with  which  he 
contemplated  such  a  prospect ;  *'  I  would  to  Qod  I  might  be  gone  before  that  event  takes 
place,  for  I  should  feel  like  a  slave  to  remain  here  inactive,  with  foreign  troops  awing  me,  as 
it  were,  into  submission." 

^Tdia  liave  then  decided  not  to  join  the  army  ?"  observed  Captain  H inquiringly,  at 
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the  tame  tine  turniiig  over  the  leavei  of  a  book,  ai  if  be  hardly  expected  a  reply  to  hii  inter* 
rogatory. 

Henry  did  not  immediately  aniwer,  bat  with  a  clouded  brow  walked  to  the  window,  where 
he  stood  for  some  minutes  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  pavement.  Captain  H«—  regarded 
him  dosely,  watching  the  workings  of  his  half-averted  countenance,  as  If  he  might  have 
entertained  the  hope  of  Iiearing  him  declare  his  determination  to  accept  the  commission  which 
it  had  been  intimated  to  him  would  be  tendered  whenever  he  should  signify  his  wish  to  .enter 
the  service.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  Henry  was  debating  witli  himself 
the  propriety  of  such  a  step ;  for  indeed  the  certainty  of  so  soon  separating  froifi  his  friend,  and 
being  left  at  home  surrounded  by  mercenary  troops  the  bare  sight  of  whom  he  could  not 
endure,  ahnost  induced  him  to  dtiregard  those  considerations  which  had  hitherto  kept  the 
fteUngs  of  the  patriot  in  subjection  to  those  of  the  son. 

"  What  can  I  do,  situated  as  I  am  ?"  he  demanded,  returning  to  his  seat  **  Gladly  Would 
I  sacrifice  my  ease  and  comfort  without  the  hope  of  reward,  and  devote  my  tine  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  were  it  not  that  my  father  is  so  warmly 
attadied  to  our  enemies,  that  he  would  rather  see  me  carried  to  the  grave  than  weaaing  a 

uniform  like  yours.     I  envy  you,  H ,  the  privilege  you  enjoy  of  thus  serving  the  Congress  ^ 

and  although  the  prospect  before  you  is  now  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
would  willingly  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  of  my  present  position  in  society  to  be  kft  entirdy 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  same  path  which  you  are  pursuing." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  warmith  ^feeling,  occasioned  by  bis  uncomfortable  refiectionv 

that  Captain  H pitied,  him,  while  he  admired  not  less  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism  than 

the  deep  respect  for  his  lather's  wishes. 

**  The  time  may  come,**  continued  Henry  after  a  few  moments*  pause,  **  when  I  shaU  con* 
aider  myself  free  to  act  as  I  desire ;  indeed,  I  have  not  yet  decided  to  remain  at  home,  though 
by  diHug  otherwise  I  am  conscious  that  I  should  cause  my  father  far  greater  pain  than  the 
death  of  one  of  his  fomily  would  inflict  He  holds  his  honour  to  be  hivolved  hi  this  question, 
and  would  regard  hunself  as  a  disgraced  man  if  I  were  to  oppose  myself  to  the  king's  arms  in 
this  unnatural  war.** 

<*  Chrcumstanced  as  you  are,**  said  Captain  H«— ,  «  I  must  not  seek  to  exert  any  influence 
^ver  your  choice,  however  pleasant  it  would  be  to  me  on  personal  grounds — to  say  nothing  of 
public  considerations— to  have  you  for  a  companion  in  arms.  I  perceive  that  your  own 
feelings  sufficiently  prompt  you  to  the  right  course ;  and  of  the  reasons  which  deter  you  from 
yielding  to  their  impulse,  you  are  the  better  judge.  I  must  repeat  however,  that  I  admire 
yonr  filial  submission  to  the  will  of  your  father,  while  I  lament  that  there  are  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  your  entering  a  service  consecrated  by  the  purest  motives  that  ever  actuated  a 
band  of  patriots.  If  there  has  been  a  moment  since  the  war  commenced  in  which  we  had 
reason  to  be  discouraged,  it  is  the  present ;  for  wc  have  not  only  met  with  disaster  and  defeat 
but  what  is  worse,  our  soldiers  have  become  disheartened,  and  are  daily  deserting  their  colours 
in  large  numbers.    The  General  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to ** 

^  Say  no  more,  H— ,  I  beg  of  you,**  interrupted  Henry,  *'  or  you  will  force  me,  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  the  course  which  my  heart  already  sufficiently  inclines  me  to  adopt" 

<*  Well,  then,  to  leave  that  subject"  said  the  captain,  '*  let  me  tell  you  what  business  I 
have  in  hand  for  to-night  It  is  one  of  those  little  episodes  in  the  grand  drama,  so  attractive 
to  the  brave  tpaiiM  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  actors  therein.'' 

**  What  is  that?"  inquired  Henry  eagerly ;  for  everything  connected  with  the  movements 
of  the  army  was  as  interesting  to  him  as  if  he  were  taking  an  active  part  in  military  affairs. 
^  What  b  to  be  done  to-night  ?" 

**  We  have  just  learned,"  replied  Captain  H »  *<  that  an  EngUsh  sloop  has  arrived  in  the 

East  River»  laden  with  stores,  et  cetera,  for  Howe's  arm}w  Now  aa  we  happen  to  stand  in 
need  of  much  that  she  has  on  board,  it  has  been  determined  to  capture  her,  if  posaiUe»  to-night.** 

*<  Who  commands  the  enterprise  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

'*  1  do,**  replied  the  captain ;  *'  I  hare  six  aa  brave  follows  to  aocompany  me  as  ever  drew 
a  sword ;  and  if  we  do  not  make  a  good  report  to-momw  morning,  it  shall  net  be  for  want  of 
stout  hearts  and  hard  blows." 

On  hearing  this^ifenry  again  xoH  from  his  seat,  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  ij^iMined 
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but  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  his  chair  without  speaking,  though  evidently  considering 
whether  he  should  offer  his  services  or  not.     **  To-night  you  say  ?**  he  at  length  inquired. 

**  To-night  as  soon  as  the  moon  goes  down,**  replied  Captain  H ,  **  we  shall  make  the 

attack,  and  a  most  dangerous  one  it  most  bo  from  the  guarded  position  of  the  vessel.** 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  accompany  you,'*  said  Henry,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  deep  thought ; 
**  I  can  do  no  without  its  being  known,  unless  I  should  be  wounded ;  for  I  can  so  disguise 
myself  that  I  shall  not  be  recognised  by  any  of  your  men  who  may  happen  to  know  me.  Let 
me  think— there  will  be  some  risk  of  my  father's  finding  It  out  in  one  way  or  another,  but  I 
will  go  notwithstanding,  if  you  will  allow  me.  What  say  you  ?— -will  you  take  me  as  a 
volunteer  ?"• 

<*  You  may  act  yonr  own  pleasure,*'  replied  Captain  H*— ,  rejoiced  to  hear  his  friend  offer 
to  join  the  expedition ;  "  but  I  should  apprise  you  that  we  shall  necessarily  encounter  much 
danger,  in  consequence  of  the  stoop's  lying  for  protection  near  the  frigate  Asia." 

'*  So  much  the  better,'*  replied  Henry  rubbing  his  hands,  and  evidently  elated  with  tfao 
thought;  "so  much  the  better— the  less  will  be  the  disgrace  of  failure,  and  the  greater  the 
credit  of  success.  I  would  not  join  in  a  task  that  did  not  involve  some  personal  hazard.  What 
time  do  you  depart  V*  ^ 

"  I  am  to  meet  my  men  at  the  White  Rose  tavern  In  Dock  street  at  nine  o'clock.  If  you 
decide  to  go,  I  will  cause  the  requisite  arms  to  be  provided  for  you." 

*'  Do  so,**  replied  Henry,  '*  and  if  you  will  call  fbr  me-- no,  that  must  not  be — I  will  leave 
home  alone,  and  meet  you  at  the  tavern  a  little  before  nine  o'clock.*' 

After  a  little  more  conversation  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat.  Captain  H took 

his  leave,  but  not  till  he  had  left  the  way  open  for  Henry  to  relinquish  the  design,  if,  on  more 
mature  reflection,  it  should  seem  proper  to  do  so. 

Again  alone,  Henry  exulted  in  the  thought  of  so  soon  striking  a  blow  for  his  country^  and 
b^an  to  feel  that  degree  of  impatience  for  the  hour  to  arrive  with  which  a  brave  man,  inca- 
pable of  fear  and  loving  adventure,  will  look  forward  to  his  first  essay  in  warfare.  He  felt  the 
impulse  not  only  of  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  of  an  ambition  to  distinguish  himself,  but  of  a 
strong  desire  to  attract  the  notice  and  deserve  the  praise  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  He 
did  not  permit  himself  to  reflect  npon  the  probability  of  its  becoming  known  that  he  had  joined 
the  attacking  party ;  for,  not  doubting  of  complete  success,  and  trusting  to  the  disguise  he 
meant  to  assume,  he  saw  no  necessity  that  his  name  should  be  connected  with  the  enterprise* 
or  that  his  friends  should  be  aware  of  his  havmg  participated  in  the  affair.  He  contemplated 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture  with  the  high-wrought  expectations  of  a  sanguine  temperament ; 
anticipating  no  failure — no  untoward  event  that  might  disclose  the  fact  of  his  having  takca 
arms  against  British  subjects,  but  looking  with  a  kind  of  rapture  to  the  reward  that  awaited 
him  in  the  thanks  of  Greneral  Washington. 

Having  indulged  in  such  thoughts  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  he  began  to  consider  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  to  ensure  the  realising  of  those  pleasant  dreams.  His  disguise  was  to  be 
planned  and  procured— hit  pistols  examined  and  put  in  complete  order— and  other  matters 
were  to  be  attended  to,  which  would  consume  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  What  cost 
him  the  most  anxiety  was,  the  difficulty  of  so  arranging  it,  that  he  might  be  absent  from  an 
early  hour  till  rooming  without  its  being  discovered.  Remarkably  regular  in  his  habits,  he 
was  accustomed  to  spend  his  evenings  at  home,  and  he  knew,  therefore,  that  if  he  should  not 
return  at  a  seasonable  time,  the  circumstance  would  occasion  some  alarm  to  the  family,  and 
not  unlikely  result  in  his  being  obliged  either  to  explain  the  business  which  had  called  him 
away,  or  to  refuse  to  account  fbr  an  absence  so  extraordinary.  He  at  length  determined  to 
feign  indisposition  and  go  to  his  own  room  immediately  after  supper,  that  he  might  avail  himself 
of  a  pair  of  back  stairs  leading  Arom  the  upper  corridor  to  a  door  which  opened  into  the  yard, 
whence  he  could  have  egress  by  a  small  alley  communicating  in  the  usual  manner  with  the 
street.  It  happened,  fortunately,  however,  that  Mrs  Carieton  had  made  an  engagement  to 
visit  in  the  evening  a  near  neighbour  with  whom  the  family  were  intimate.  Henry  framed  a 
satisfactory  excuse  for  remaining  at  home,  and  telling  the  servants  that  he  was  about  to  retire 
and  wUhed  iM>t  to  be  disturbed,  he  went  to  his  chamber,  and  waited  with  much  Imnatience  the 
appointed  hoar.. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Having  dressed  himself  in  sach  a  maimer  as  he  thought  would  secure  him  against  recognition^ 
and  carefully  loaded  his  pistols  which  he  placed  under  his  belt,  Henry  threw  himself  on  a  chair 
by  the  open  window.  It  wanted  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time  at  which  he  had 
agreed  to  meet  his  friend,  and  he  had  thereibre  some  leisure  to  reflect  calmly  upon  the  step  he 
was  about  to  take.  The  ardour  with  which  he  had  engaged  in  the  purpose,  though  still  great, 
had  so  much  abated  as  to  allow  him  to  think  of  the  consequences.  He  began  to  see  that 
the  risk  of  discovery  was  much  greater  than  he  at  first  thought— indeed  he  now  considered  it 
extremely  improbable  that  his  connection  with  the  bold  attempt  could  be  concealed.  He 
began,  too,  to  regard  himself  as  highly  culpable  in  thus  going  counter  to  the  express  will  of 
his  father,  who,  he  well  knew,  would  be  much  offended  if  the  circumstance  should  come  to 
his  knowledge.  Ha  found  himself  very  uneasy  under  these  reflections,  and  as  his  agitation 
increased,  he  rose  and  paced  vjLhe  room  with  a  disturbed  air,  occasionally  pausing  by  the 
window,  or  seating  himself  for  a  few  moments  in  a  chair.  More  than  once  the  idea  of  altogether 
abandoning  the  enterprise  crossed  his  mind,  but  the  dread  of  beiog  thought  a  coward,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  wish  to  accompany  his  friend,  soon  confirmed  his  resolution  to  procted. 
He  had  fully  determmed  upon  going  —  he  had  passed  his  word  that,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
he  would  be  prepared  to  join  the  party— and  now  nothing  short  of  a  positive  command  from 
his  father,  could  have  prevented  his  carrying  the  intention  into  effect. 

At  length,  having  buttoned  an  ample  coat  over  his  weapons,  and  drawn  his  hat  as  far  over 
his  eyes  as  possible,  Henry  descended  the  stairs  into  the  yard,  and  thence,  without  being  seen, 
made  his  way  into  the  street.  He  hurried  along  till  he  had  gone  beyond  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  his  residence,  when  he  slackened  bis  pace  that  he  might  attract  no  attention  from  the 
quickness  of  his  steps.  On  arriving  at  the  White  Rose  tavern— a  mean  wooden  building,  twa 
stories  high,  with  a  huge  sign  over  the  door,  bearing  a  coarse  representation  of  the  beautiful 

flower  from  which  the  inn  took  its  name  — he  found  Captain  H standing  within   the 

entrance  waiting  for  him.  The  keeper  of  this  public  house,  whose  name  was  Jacob  Grady,  was 
a  stern  Whig,  and  regarded  a  Tory  with  the  same  unfriendly  feeling  with  which  the  king  of  the 
lower  regions  is  said  to  lock  on  a  saint.  A  red  coat  was  his  detestation,  and  in  his  eyes  an 
Englishman  was  the  personification  of  everything  bad.  Much  as  he  hated  the  British  and 
Tories,  ho  was  not  more  inimical  to  them  than  was  the  gans;  of  intrepid  fellows  who  mnde 
his  house  their  head  quarters,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  congregate  there  every  Aening 
that  they  were  not  more  profitably  employed. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  these  men  was  an  individual  named  Marriner,  or 
Captain  Marriner,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  from  his  having  under  him  a  squad  of  reck- 
less spirits,  who  were  always  ready  to  execute  any  project  that  promised  a  harvest  of  gold. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  for  one  of  his  rank  in  life,  and  possessed  a  fond  of 
anecdote  and  information,  which  rendered  him  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  his  associates. 
He  was,  moreover,  extremely  facetious,  and,  when  the  occasion  demanded,  he  could  be  very 
satirical,  never  failing  to  come  off*  victorious  from  his  sharp  encounters  of  wit.  His  command 
of  language  gave  him  at  such  times  a  great  advantage  oyer  his  opponents,  and  few  who  were 
aware  of  his  peculiar  powers  would  willingly  provoke  him  to  an  exhibition  of  them.  He  was, 
however,  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  when  among  his  intimate  friends,  was  commonly  in  high 
spirits,  and  ready  with  the  humorous  anecdote  or  story  to  excite  their  laughter.  Marriner 
may  be  said  to  have  possessed  fine  talents,  and  had  they  been  properly  cultivated  and  called  into 
action  in  a  different  sphere,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  him  an  enviable  celebrity. 
As  it  was,  they  only  made  him  the  centre,  though  infinitely  the  superior,  of  a  set  of  men,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  prey  upon  the  enemy  on  their  own  account ;  acknowledging  no  law  but  their 
own  will,  and  obeying  none  but  their  active  and  fearless  leader.  These  gentr}*,  of  whom 
Marriner  was  tlie  admitted  head,  did  not  reside  permanently  In  the  city,  although  they  were, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  there  than  elsewhere ;  but  Uved,  when  at  home.  In  New  Jersey, 
conveniently  near  to  the  water,  which  seemed  to  be  the  element  best  adapted  to  their  exploits. 
TlMir  depredations  were  by  no  means  confined  to  AroDcrty  which  they  Ibond  afloat,  for  It 
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frequently  happened  that  the j  made  a  descent  upon  the  naignboaring  ihoref»  penetrating  t4  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  country,  to  ease  some  unfortunate  Tory  of  everything  valuable 
he  might  happen  to  have  in  his  house.  If  the  building  itself  escaped  being  burnt,  he  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  lenity  shown  him  by  the  lawless  freebooter.  These  acts,  though 
pleasing  to  many  of  the  Whigs,  were  not  justifiable,  neither  could  they  be  easily  prevented. 

The  intelligence  respecting  the  English  sloop  had  probably  been  early  received  from  Mar- 
riner  or  one  of  his  men ;  and,  as  that  bold  leader  was  au  faU  in  all  matters  connected  with 
water  craft.  Captain  H~ —  thought  it  important  to  the  expedition  that  he  should  compose 
one  of  the  party.  Marriner,  who  was  never  unprepared  for  such  duty,  readily  consented  to 
make  himself  useful  both  in  capturing  the  vessel  and  bringing  her  to  the  quay,  but  did  not 
forget  to  stipulate  for  a  handsome  reward  in  case  of  success.  He  was  not  one  of  those  patriots, 
who  are  willing  to  venture  life  and  limb  gratuitously ;  but,  like  many  others  who  have 
fought  valiantly  for  their  country,  took  care  to  make  his  deeds  profitable  as  well  as  glorious. 
He  was  not  a  lover  of  money  fur  its  own  sake,  but  gained  it  that  he  might  spend  it  freely 
among  his  boon  companions ;  and  was  generally  destitute  of  cash,  although  he  frequently  had». 
for  a  very  short  time,  considerable  sums  in  his  possession. 

The  two  friends,  after  a  mutual  salutation,  proceeded  up  stairs,  where,  before  they  entered 

the  room.  Captain  H informed  Henry  that  Marriner  bad  been  engaged,  and  stated  the 

reasons  for  employing  a  person  of  his  habits  and  principles.  Henry  felt  some  uneasiness  oa 
learning  this  Cfict,  for  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  known  to  Marriner,  whom  he  had 

repeatedly  seen.     Captain  H quieted  his  fears  by  assuring  him  that  he  was  so  effectually 

disguised,  that  no  man  could  possibly  recognise  him,  particularly  at  night.  In  truth,  Henry 
had  succeeded  in  materially  altering  his  countenance  by  covering  his  head  with  a  large  black 
wig,  and  rubbing  his  eye-brows  with  burnt  cork ;  precautions  which,  on  looking  into  the 
mirror  that  hung  in  his  chamber,  almost  satisfied  him  that  he  would  be  safe  under  the  sharpest 
scrutiny. 

On  opening  the  door,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  Marriner  seated  on  a  rickety 
chair  in  one  comer  of  the  fire-place,  with  both  feet  upon  the  mantle.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  the  fumes  of  which  bad  nearly  filled  the  room,  and  by  his  side,  on  a  small  table* 
were  his  arms  and  a  replenished  glass  of  brandy,  his  fiivourite  beverage.  At  first  sight,  there 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  appearance.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
strongly  built,  with  an  arm  brawny  as  the  leg  of  an  ox,  and  a  fist  that  might  slay  a  dozen  of 
men  with  as  many  successive  blows.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red,  and  his  whiskers,  of  the 
same  colour  though  brighter,  were  more  remarkable  for  quantity  than  beauty.  He  had  an 
ample  forehead  and  bushy  eyebrows,  under  which  twinkled  a  pair  of  small  grey  eyes,  that 
bad  a  mischievous  expression  when  he  felt  disposed  to  be  humorous,  out  which  would  fiash 
fire  itself  when  he  was  excited  with  anger 

When  Captain  H and  Henry  entered  the  chamber,  this  eccentric  individual  was  in  the 

middle  of  one  of  his  excellent  stories,  and  the  five  other  men  who  were  sitting  at  ease  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  were  laughing  most  immoderately.  All  those  people,  excepting 
Marriner,  were  armed  with  cutlasses  only,  while  the  redoubtable  captain  himself  had,  besides 
a  cutlass,  a  splendid  pair  of  pistols,  which  he  had  probably  taken  without  leave  from  their 
original  owner. 

The  moment  that  the  door  was  opened  the  laughing  ceased,  and  all  became  silent,  Marriner 

rising  and  making  a  slight  bow  to  each  of  the  gentlemen.     Captain  H simply  remarked,. 

by  way  of  introduction,  that  his  friend,  who  was  probably  unknown  to  them,  had  oflTered  to 
«oia  the  party  as  a  volunteer.     Marriner  gave  a  long  puiT  in  reply  to  this  observation,  while 

be  scrutinised  Henry*s  countenance  so  sharply  as  to  give  him  and  Captain   H some 

uneasiness  about  the  result.  After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  during  which  he  followed  Henry 
with  his  eyes,  a  stem  expression  settled  upon  his  features  as  he  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  said,  "  If  there  be  anything  disgraceful  in  the  business  of  to-night  which  renders  it  neces* 

lery  for  Mr  Carl '* 

.  >*  Stop,  sir,**  interrupted  Captain  H rather  sternly.    "  This  young  gentleman.  Mar- 

ikMf,  has  hia  reasons  for  desiring  to  remain  incognito.*' 

**  Ay«  I  daie  aay  he  does,*'  replied  Marriner;  ''but  I  would  ask  you.  Captain  H— -> 
ifk^lber  yea  eonsidfr  tt  exactly  the  thing  to  bring  a  Tory  among  us  attach  a  time?~ 
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**  A  Tory !"  etelaimed  sH  the  nicif,  ipringlof  to  their  feet 

**  Sflence  1"  laid  Captain  H— ;  •*  llfanfiiier,  let  me  tpeak  ft  word  wHh  yva  Ut  prifite.* 

The  two  then  went  out  of  the  room,  and  after  a  few  monents*  during  which  our  hero  waa 
the  object  of  many  eontemptnoui  glances  from  the  men,  they  returned ;  when  Marriner,  with 
that  faidepeftdence  mid  freeckmi  of  manner  which  he  never  laid  aside  even  hi  the  preaence  of  his 
superiors,  walked  up  to  Henry  and  observed,  *"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Thingumbob ;  I  mistoolL 
you  for  another  person  of  my^  acquaintance,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  not  the  Tory  I  took 
you  to  be.  He*s  all  right,  my  dear  feUows,"  he  continued,  tumhig  towards  the  men ;  **  true  at 
ateel,  and  bold  as  a  lion.    The  General  himself  an*t  a  better  man.    Come,  captahi,  and  yoa 

Mr Whig — I  fbiget  your  name — let's  have  one  glass  before  we  go,  for  the  rascals,  yoa 

know,  may  send  us  to  Davy  Jones,  in  whkA  case  it  will  be  our  last.** 

Here  Marriner  called  the  landlord,  and  ordered  three  glasses,  which  were  qolckly  brought 

in  and  set  upon  the  table.    Disinclined  to  drink,  Captain  H-^— and  Henry  nevertheless  took 

the  clumsy  tumblers,  in  order  to  humour  the  man  who  would  have  his  own  way ;  whUe  Mar- 

riner's  eyes  showed  that  some  of  his  out-of-the-way  thoughts  were  about  Co  find  expression. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,'*  he  began,  looking  into  the  tumbler,  which  he  shook  gently  in  order  to  stir 

tip  the  sugar  at  the  bottom,  **  I  dont  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  when  I  drink  a  glass  just 

before  going  on  a  desperate  business,  it  makes  me  feel  melancholy  to  think  that  some  unlucky 

shot  or  blow  may  make  it  the  last.    I  believe  it*s  the  oriy  thing  I  shall  leave  with  regret  when 

I  die,  for  as  I  have  no  wife  at  home,  and  of  course  no  little  Marriners,  there^  nothing  it  will 

grieve  mc  to  part  with  but  brandy.     It*s  the  best  friend  a  man  like  me  has  on  this  earth. 

There's  a  little  song  about  it,  whidi,  with  your  leave,  I  will  sing  before  we  go.    Who  knows 

but  it  may  be  for  the  last  time  ?~  Ahem  !*' 

I. 
•*  WImd  Mtrow**  puiga  eorrode  tbe  ketrt. 
And  lifB  ir»elf  almott  destroy, 
Oh  give  me  brandy  for  my  pert, 
Dclif  ktiiil  drink  I— ^ur  grenteet  joy. 

11. 
*'  *11«  brandy  nenres  the  warrior's  arm — 
Tie  brandy  waimn  the  lover's  brsiM— 
Tis  brandy  ehields  froM  erery  ham. 
And  gires  to  every  pleasure  seat. 

HI. 

*«  Tis  brandy " 

Here  Captain  H was  obliged  to  interrupt  the  singer,  as  time  pressed,  though,  under 

other  circumstances,  he  wonld  have  had  no  objection  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  song,  for 
Marriner,  having  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  a  voice  which  possessed  considerable  flexibility  and 
sweetness,  had  the  power  of  entertaining  those  who  cared  little  for  science,  provided  there  be 
melody  in  the  sound. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Marriner,  not  in  tbe  least  dbpleased  at  the  interruption,  **  1  will 
but  give  you  a  toast,  and  then  we  will  go.     Success  to  the  Whigs^confhsion  to  the  Tories." 

Captain  H and  Henry  raised  tbe  glasses  to  their  lips,  but  scarcely  tasted  the  contents* 

while  the  proposer  of  the  toast,  who  had  already  finished  his  third  glass,  swallowed  the  whole 
of  his  liquor,  smacked  his  lips, as  he  stuck  the  pistols  under  his  belt,  and  announced  Mmself 
in  readiness  to  depart. 

At  this  moment  the  landlord's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  or,  as  she  was  more  commonly  called, 
Liszy  Grady,  came  into  the  room  on  some  errand,  and  having  caught  Henry^  eye,  suddenly 
stopped,  examined  bis  face  with  evident  surprise,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  she  bad 
done,  blushed  and  passed  out  of  the  room.  This  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  caused  Henry 
some  disquiet,  although  he  was  not  conscious  of  being  known  to  the  giri,  who,  it  seemed  to 
htm,  must  have  recognised  in  his  a  face  with  which  she  was  familiar.  Lizzy  Grady  was  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  though,  from  her  height  and  fulness  of  figure,  one  could 
believe  that  she  was  turned  of  seventeen.  She  would  hafe  been  considered  pretty  by  any 
connoisseur  in  female  charmi^  and  enjoyed  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood  a  Mgh  reimtation 
for  beauty.  Her  hair  was  black— her  diin  fair — and  there  was  a  general  harmony  inherwell* 
made  features  that  entitled  her  to  tbe  ohfversal  admiration  which  she  excited.  She  was 
exceedingly  amiable,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  softneu  (n  her  dfsposftkmthat  rendered  her 
unfit  tor  the  nush  soctety  in  Which  she  isomd,    Sha  bad  bedn  taoght  to  rend  and  writa^ 


whi^  eoottituted  the  w|iol«  of  h«r  adiMaftlsii,  aUkM^k  tilt  fomer  ef  Umm 
badbeeB  of  little  vte  to  her»  Ib  oooteqaeDoe  of  •  ivmI  of  bodkt. 

While  Heory  peuaed  ia  •  nuuing  tttitii4e^  thinUig  »are  ef  the  witkeirtiieh  Uxiyhad 
taken  of  hiio  than  the  circoautanoe  warraqtea,  the  men,  headei  hy  Harrtaer,  preoeeded 

dowQ  ttairt,  leaving  him  aod  CnptaiB  H to  bring  op  the  rear.  The  meoNnt  they  had  dia. 

appeared,  the  girl  again  entered  by  a  aide  door,  and  beekontd  Henry  to  follow  her.  Snrptiaed 
at  thii,  he  requested  hit  (Hend  to  wait  noUI  he  tlMold  aicertain  what  the  had  to  tay  to  him, 
and  then  went  into  an  aiyoining  room,  where  Lixsy»  apparently  ashanwd  of  her  boMneM, 
atopped,  catt  down  her  eyes,  and  appeared  afraid  to  speak. 

••  Yon  haVe  requested  me  to  come  hither,  my  good  giri,"  said  Henry,  in  a  kindly  tone ; 
**  vrhat  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  me?'* 

•*  Oh  sir,  you  will  think  me  so  bold,*'  replied  Lizay,  still  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  floor; 
^  bnt  it  was  for  your  own  good,  Mr  Carleton— — ** 

**  Yon  know  me  then  r*  exclaimed  Henry* 

**  1  do,"  replied  the  girl,  now  gathering  a  little  courage,  and  venturing  lor  an  instant  tn 
look  bim  in  the  face ;  **  and  seeing  by  your  dress  that  you  do  net  wish  to  be  known,  I  thougl^ 
it  right,  before  you  go»  to  tell  you——** 

**  To  tell  me  what?*  demanded  Henry,  perceiving  that  she  hesitated. 

**  That  you  had  better  not  go  with  those  men  to-night^**  replied  Lisay« 

**  Is  that  all,  pray  ?*'  said  Henry,  taking  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door ;  **  perhaps  I  an 
the  best  judge  of  what  I  ought  to  do.  Give  me  your  reason,  if  yon  pleaae^  and  do  it  quickly* 
fnr  I  am  in  a  hurry.** 

'*  Because  that  man  will  lead  you  into  danger,**  said  Liny,  blushing  and  stammering,  as 
if  she  were  conscious  of  having  undertaken  a  task  she  was  unable  to  pcHorm ;  "  he  is  not  the 
person  who— bnt  you  can  do  as  you  like,  sir." 

**  Certainly,  my  good  girl,**  observed  Henry»  not  a  little  surprised  at  her  manner ;  "  but 
how  does  my  safety  interest  you  ?** 

«>  Oh  I — I  do  not 'know,  sir— I  did  not  say  so — but  I  thought  that— aa  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  not  used  to  the  like  of  Captain  Marriner,  it  would  be  right  in  me  tsh— to      .  ■** 

*«  To'wam  me  against  such  asaociation,  you  would  say,"  observed  Hsfiry  smiling. 

**  Ye-^yes,  sir,**  replied  the  girl,  still  blushing  to  the  eyes ;  "  for  he*s  always  m  some  scrape, 
and  thbks  nothing  of  doing  wrong— at  least  wtiat  you  would  call  wrong." 

*«  Well,  I  thank  you,**  said  Henry,  •«  for  the  friendly  interest  yon  manifest,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  know  the  man's  character,  and  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
bnsineaa  in  wluch  I  am  now  engaged.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  aa  you  have  correctly  surmised* 
to  he  known  aa  having  anything  to  do  with  to-nigbtTs  adventure,  and  would  thank  you  not  to 
mention  thai  you  have  seen  mo  here.*' 

*'  Of  course  I  will  not,*'  said  Lizzy  ;  "  but  somebody  else  wilL'* 

■*  Whom  do  you  refer  to?**  demanded  Henry. 

**  There  was  a  man  here  a  tew  minutoa  ago  who  knew  yon,  and  said  he  meant  to  keep  hia 
eye  on  yoi^  and  find  out  what  you  are  about  to-night  His  name,**  continued  the  girl,  after 
aome  hesitatign  which  Henry  could  not  account  for,  "  is  Fowle." 

**  Fawla?— I  know  no  person  of  that  nama^     What  can  lie  mean  by  watching  me  ?" 

**  I  hardly  know,  sir.*'  replied  Lizzy ;  <*  but— it  may  be  because  he  is  thought  to  be  against 
the  Whigs  at  haari.** 

**  Well,  it  matters  not,"  aaid  Henry ;  ^'time prsaaes,  and  I  must  leave  yon.  You  are  every 
good  gid  to  give  me  thie-  hilbrmatien,  and  if  yon  can  inloenoe  this  Fowle  to  keep  silence 
letpnctlng  miH  yon  wifli  lay  me  under  great  obligations.    Good  niglit.*' 

Although:  lixsf  was  a  stianger  to  Henry  Carleton,  she  had  known  him  since  his  return  firom 
ceOige.  It  happened  a  fcw  months  previously  that  her  father,  while  walkmg  in  the  streets, 
wna  mn  against  by  ^  horse  and  vehicle  belonging  to  Mr  Ralph  Caricton,  and  so  severely  inju- 
red that  hia  liii  mas.  thought  to  be  in  great  danger  for  several  days.  Henry  and  his  father 
unsfttd  tJicmtaltea  to  aHeviaie  hia  euflhrings,  sent  thek-own  surgeon  to  attend  him,  and,  until 
ha  waaceniUafadcewvaleaeent,  called  fireqnently  at  hia  house  to  inquire  about  hhn.  On  sev#. 
ra^ef  thena  nwviana  Lioy  aaw  Henry,  observnd  his  soUcitnde  abent  her  parent,  and  felt 
dH|^pnMd^lbrhiantt*otfons«idtheMofhiafether.    This  feelings  if  theve  were  no  othne> 
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was  •uffietent  to  aeeoant  for  ber  deiermiMttdn  to  wkm  Mm  a^kist  dnf  connectloa  with  Mar- 
rincr,  whose  character  she  perfectly  anderstoodi  and  whom  Ae  know  to  be  constantly  engi^ed 
hi  enterprises  of  a  most  dangerous  and  not  Tdry  reputable  description.  The  young  man  of 
whom  she  spoke  was  the  most  importunate  of  her  numerous  admirers*  and  sought  her  hand  with 
.  a  degree  of  assiduity  that  tormented  ber  lieyond  measure.  '  Her  frequent  allusious  to  Henry 
Carietdn  in  their  conrersatioos,  had  led  him  to  believe  that  that  young  gentleman  formed 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  ftilfllment  of  his  hopes ;  and  hence  arose  that  feeling  of  jealousy, 
which  prompted  him  to  declare  his  intention  of  playing  the  spy  upon  Henry*k  actions,  in  order 
to  bring  him,  if  possible,  into  trouble. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  evening  was  clear  and  cloudless,  with  just  breeze  enough  to  impart  a  delightful  freshness 
to  the  atmosphere  which,  during  the  day,  had  been  sultry  in  the  extreme.  The  surface  of  the 
water  sparkled  as  it  glided  with  the  receding  tide  towards  the  sea ;  yet  near  to  the  quays,  the 
river  was  left  in  deep  shadow  by  the  moon,  which  had  yet  a  full  hour  before  it  would  sink 
behind  the  blue  hills  of  Jersey.  There  was  sufficient  light,  however,  to  afford  a  dim  view  of 
the  bay,  of  the  islets,  and  of  the  distant  shore  of  Long  Island,  whose  higli  banks  from  Govranus 
to  the  VVaUabout  were  then,  for  the  most  part,  green  fields  studded  with  trees,  which  have 
since  given  place  to  a  growing  and  populous  town.  Brooklyn,  then  but  an  inconsiderable 
village,  yet  an  embryo  city,  was  luminous  with  a  thousand  lights  beaming  from  her  hills ; 
while  a  low  but  confused  sound  could  be  distinctly  heard,  like  that  arising  from  a  distant  mul- 
titude indulging  in  unrestrained  mirth. 

In  the  river,  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  to  the  western  side,  lay  the  man-of-war  Asia,  and 
not  far  astern  was  the  small  craft — the  object  sought  by  our  gallant  band.  They  were  both 
riding  quietly  at  anchor,  one  sufficiently  powerful  with  her  ninety  guns  to  resist  any  vessel 
then  possessed  by  the  colonics ;  the  other  perfectly  safe,  in  the  opinion  of  her  unsuspecting 
crew,  under  the  protection  of  her  majestic  neighbour  and  friend. 

The  little  party  having  seated  themselves  in  their  boat,  pulled  away  with  muflScd  oar 
towards  a  point  of  land  that  lay  within  sight  of  the  vessels,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
land,  and  preserving  an  unbroken  silence.  Having  reached  the  sp'oi,  they  secured  their  boat, 
and  threw  themselves  behind  some  rocks  upon  the  sand,  to  await  the  going  down  of  the  moon. 
Here  the  facetious  Marriner  amused  his  companions  with  a  relation  of  his  numerous  adven- 
tures among  the  Tories — a  class  which  he  so  much  disliked  as  to  consider  it  a  service  to 
Heaven  as  well  as  to  the  state  to  spoil  them  of  their  lost  farthing.    He  lit  his  pipe  and  seated 

himself  upon  a  large  flat  stone.  Captain  H and  Henry  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the 

other,  ull  attentive  listeners  to  the  stories  with  which  he  entertained  them.  Among  these 
little  histories  of  his  marauding  expeditions  was  one  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate,  in 
order  to  show  the  character  of  the  warfare  which  be  and  others  of  his  stamp  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state  in  general,  and  of  themselves  in  particular. 

**  On  another  occasion,*'  he  continued,  after  relating  an  anecdote  which  made  the  men 
laugh  immoderately,  and  forced  a  smile  from  Henry  in  spite  of  the  contempt  which  he  could 
not  but  feel  for  Marriner,  *'  I  thought  I  would  pay  a  visit  to  my  friend  Colonel  Baker  of  Flat- 
lands.  The  colonel  was  rich,  and  happening  at  that  time  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I  concluded 
that  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  borrow  a  little  of  his  surplus  funds.  Of  course  I  expected 
to  refund  the  money  at  my  earliest  convenience,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  did  not  mean  to  put 
myself  much  out  of  the  way.  Well,  we  landed  on  the  shore  one  unpleasant  night,  and  took 
our  way  to  the  coloners  house.  The  weather  was  rainy  and  chilly,  aiid  we  got  wet  to  the 
skin,  which  put  some  of  my  fellows  in  a  testy  humour.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  we  found 
the  family  had  retired.  The  doors  and  windows  were  all  secured,  and  I  thought  we  should 
be  compelled  to  force  an  entrance.  I  knocked  with  the  blade  of  my  cutlass  against  the  door, 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  I  repeated  the  summons  several  times  with  no  better  success^ 
At  length,  however,  the  brave  colonel  opened  one  of  the  windows  very  cautiously,  and  putting 
bis  nose  and  one  eye  on  the  outside,  demanded  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted.  I  told  him 
we  were  a  few  travellers  who  had  lost  oiir  way,  and  wished  to  obtain  lodgings  for  the  night  I 
kpew  he  would  not  beUeve  me  but  I  perceived  that  he  was  prodigioasly  frightened,  and  I 
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wanted  to  pat  my  men  in  good  hamonr,  and  enjoy  a  little  fun  before  going  to  work.  He 
replied  that  there  waa  a  public  house  within  a  mile,  where  I  might  procure  accommodations 
for  myself  and  friends;  and  Uiat  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  he  could  not  entertain  us  in  conse- 
quence of  his  rooms  being  all  occupied  by  visitors.  I  strongly  suspected  that  this  was  a  Ue, 
idthough  the  colonel  was  considered  a  man  of  truth,  and  was  one  of  the  sirietest  members  of 
the  church.  There  are  times,  however,  when  the  best  of  us  will  fib  a  little,  especially  when 
onr  lives  and  money  are  in  danger.  I  forgave  the  colonel,  knowrog  that  better  men  had  done 
worse.  I  then  told  him  that  I  would  ask  no  more  than  simply  to  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
floor,  since  he  could  not  give  us  beds ;  but  to  this  he  objected  on  the  ground  that  his  hospita- 
ble feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  lodge  gentlemen  in  so  shabby  a  manner. 
.  **  Finding  the  crafty  ton  would  not  admit  us,  I  told  him  in  plain  terms  who  we  were,  and 
what  our  object  was.  The  Tory  did  not  need  this  information,  for  he  knew  from  the  first 
that  we  were  not  what  we  pretended  to  be.  After  some  further  parleying,  finding  he  was 
about  to  draw  in  his  head,  I  suddenly  aeized  the  shutter,  jerked  it  ft'om  his  hands,  and  thos 
obtained  free  passage  into  the  house.  Baker  begged  hard,  offered  us  some  money  if  we  would 
depart,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  through  fear.  At  first  he  refused  to  disclose  where 
his  money  was,  bat  at  length,  after  some  rongh  handling,  he  conducted  us  to  the  place  in  which 
it  was  concealed.  There  we  found  two  well-filled  bags,  which,  with  some  silver,  I  appropriated 
to  myself*  Having  obtained  all  we  expected,  and  in  possession  of  the  two  bags,  which  were 
as  much  as  I  could  conveniently  carry,  I  ordered  Colonel  Baker  to  summon  his  slaves  and 
accompany  us  to  our  boat.  He  had  two  stout  negroes,  who,  with  their  master,  were  soon  in 
readiness  to  go  with  us.  To  this  the  colonel  objected,  but  I  forced  him  to  obey,  and  so 
carried  ofT  both  him  and  his  two  slaves. 

"  On  the  following  day,  while  we  were  sailing  up  the  Raritan,  I  brought  out  the  silver  I  had 
seized,  together  with  the  bags  of  money.  The  former  was  of  some  value,  but  the  cash  was 
what  I  chiefly  prized ;  for,  at  that  time,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  was  a  scarce  article  with  me. 
^Wishing  to  ascertain  how  many  guineas  the  bags  contained,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
determined  to  count  them.  So  I  undid  the  strings,  which  were  carefully  tied  round  the  necks 
of  the  little  sacks,  and  poured  the  contents  into  the  crown  of  my  hat.  Now  what  do  you  think 
they  were  ?" 

**  Guineas,  of  course,*'  replied  Captain  H . 

"  Half-pennies,  every  one  of  them,  or  I'm  no  sailor,'*  replied  Marriner.  **  Well,  as  you  may 
suppose,  I  was  mad  enough  to  throw  the  colonel  overboard,  and  I  actually.rose  for  that  pur* 
pose,  when  the  thought  struck  me,  that  if  my  prisoner  really  had  gold  in  his  possessioni  I  might 
obtain  it  by  compelling  him  to  ransom  himself  and  negroes.  So  I  spared  him,  and  took  him  to 
New  Brunswick,  where  I  succeeded  to  my  wish.  He  paid  the  price,  and  I  sent  him  home  on 
parole.     The  half-pennies  belonged  to  the  church  at  Flatlands." 

When  the  moon  had  gone  down,  Captain  H ordered  the  party  to  take  their  places  in 

the  boat,  which  they  did  with  alacrity,  having  been  impatient  of  the  unavoidable  delay.  He 
directed  a  strict  silence  to  be  preserved,  and  no  shot  to  be  fired  till  he  should  give  the  word. 
Hiis  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  conceal  the  attack  from  the  Asia,  which  lay  so  near 
that  effectual  aid  might,  in  a  few  moments,  have  been  rendered.  They  approached  the  sloop 
from  behind  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stem,  they  easily 
distinguished  through  the  cabiu-windows,  which  were  open,  four  men  intently  engaged  at  a 
game  of  curds.  Marriner  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  witty  remark  or  two,  in 
an  under  tone,  as  he  saw  the  crew  unconscious  of  danger,  and  indulging  their  propensity  to 
play,  when  one  of  them,  at  least,  should  have  been  keeping  watch  on  deck. 

They  rowed  along  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  and  having  discovered  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  Marriner  advised  that  one  of  them  should  immediately  cut  the  cable,  so  that  the 
tide  might  forthwith  carry  the  vessel  beyond  the  reach  of  any  assistance  that  the  tumult  might 

call  from  the  Asia.    This  was  instantly  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  Captain  H ,  who  knew 

nothing  of  the  management  of  water  craft,  and  readily  adopted  the  advice  of  Marriner,  whose 
experience  in  such  matters  rendered  him  a  good  adviser.  An  axe  was  therefore  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  party,  with  directions  to  sever  the  oabie  as  soon  as  possible,  and  after  that 
to  prepare  for  getting  sidl  upon  the  sloop  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable* 

Tbeie  directions  being  giveoi  thoy  came  aiongdde,  ^\kAu  ¥L<«en^Ni\>^  ^^«(^Aa!v\sab.>nB^ 
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Mowed  by  CapUin  H— — ^  M«rriiier»  and  Um  otiMn,  tpiaiig  on  baaid.  At  the  Mit  nmiiettl 
th*Uttle  bead,  beaded  by  their  kader,  proeeaded  on  tiptaa  tavfarda  the  cabin  doer  fwbich ma 
date  tA  the  etornX  with  the  dtsi^  of  clering  H  a|ion  the  erev,  tmA  thaa  faeuring  the  priie 
witbout  Btrikiog  a  blear.  They  bad  fooe  but  a  fewttepa,  however,  when  a  OMn  armed  wftha 
coilaia  iinied  fhMn  the  eabia,  and»  dtsoavering  that  the  deob  waa  in  poetctrien  of  the  enemy, 
Imniedlately  sounded  the  alarm  ta  hit  ftitowi  below.  Captain  H-— —  at  that  moment  nuhed 
upon  him.  while  Henry  and  Marriner  ran  towardt  the  door  with  a  view  to  prwrent  the  othen 
IW>m  eoming  np«  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  fottlr  men  gained  the  deok  before  their 
egress  could  be  opposed,  and  immediately  gave  battle  to  the  attacking  party.  The  fofemoet 
man  was  struck  down  by  Henry  Carieton,  and  the  seoond,  who  bad  his  eutlass  raised  te  the 
net  ta  strike  Marrinef^  stiHnblcd  over  his  prostrate  companion,  and  fell  on  the  taflMI,  and 
thence  into  the  water,  Henry  and  Maniner  followed  up  their  first  success  by  attacking  those 
that  remained ;  bat  their  progress  wsa  checked  by  the  brave  foHows,  vrho  fooght  desperatdy, 
and  wUb  tba  apparent  determiaation  of  redeeming  their  culpable  aegUgence  by  a  most  galhinC 
and  eflectoal  resistance. 

Meanwhile  Captain  H  -  soon  discovered  that  the  athleiie  and  courageons  man  whom  he 
had  enooootered  was  more  than  his  rnatd^  even  if  he  had  not  been  assisted  by  three  others  oT 
•qnal  siie  and  strength.  These  three  made  eight  ia  ali-^thnt  being  the  nomber  then  oa 
board,  aUbough,  sa  we  have  remarked,  only  four  of  them  bad  been  seen  tlirough  the  cnbln 
windows.  Captain  H— ^  aimed  a  heavy  bfow  at  his  opponent,  which  was  sncoessfuny  avoided, 
and  before  be  could  repent  the  eSbn,  one  of  bia  oam  men  sprang  between  them,  at  the  aame 
time  dealing  the  British  sailor  such  a  stroke  as  lakl  him  alssost  lifeless  upon  the  deck.  The 
others  on  the  same  side  of  the  companion-way,  seeing  tlieir  coBarade  fisll,  gave  way,  but  een* 
tinned  to  defend  themsdves  gallanUy,  while  they  slowly  yieklod  the  ground  to  thehr  assaflanta. 
In  the  iray  Henry  reoeivad  a  cot  on  the  left  arm ;  but  that  circnasstance  did  not  cause  him  t» 
relax  his  exertions  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  the  excitenieat  of  the  moment  he  lakl  aboot 
him  with  great  vigour,  but  almost  every  blow  was  so  skilfiiily  parried  or  evaded,  that  fewer 
wounds  were  received  by  the  brave  defenders  than  might  have  been  expected.  He  followed 
np  the  retreating  foe  till  it  waa  discovered  that  Captain  H—  and  Marriner,  on  the  larboard 
side,  were  giving  way  before  the  resolute  men  who  opposed  them  ;  when  the  others,  inspirited 
by  the  success  of  their  companions,  rallied,  made  a  tremendons  onset  npoo  Henry  and  h^  men, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire. 

The  attacking  party  was  now  in  a  hit  way  of  being  driven  to  theh*  boat.  Captain  H^-— 
had  been  struck  with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlau,  whseh  fortunately  did  little  injury,  though  it 
gnve  him  for  a  few  minntes  intense  pain ;  and  Marriner  had  received  a  blow  on  his  head 
which  brought  him  down,  and  wtwild  have  finished  htm,  but  for  a  sudden  movement,  which 
caused  the  weapon  to  strike  obliquely  and  glance^  severely  wounding  one  of  the  men  in  his 
shoulder. 

The  sloop's  crew  continued  to  drbre  their  assailants  before  them  till  they  reached  the  mid- 
ship, when  the  latter,  encouraged  by  the  voice  of  Captain  H-— — ,  once  more  renewed  the 
attack  with  great  vigour,  and  soon  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  The  crew  again  retreated 
slowly  towards  the  stem,  giving  and  receiving  wounds  that  soon  covered  both  the  belligerent 
parties  with  gore.  At  this  moment  one  of  Captain  H— ...'s  men  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
the  man  who  had  (alien  overboard,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  bead  which  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  deck.  Fortmiately  Marriner  saw  the  danger  behind  him  in  time  to  avert  ita 
eflTects  upon  himself.  Turning  suddenly,  he  dealt  the  man  a  stroke  tiiat  tent  him  a  second 
time  into  the  water,  when  he  sank  and  was  seen  no  more. 

When  tha  crew  reached  \ha  eompanio»>way,  finding  themsalvaa  WMble  to  make  a  longer 
defence,  they  took  shelter  in  the  oabin^  and  were  there  confined  by  the  victorions  Americans. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  they  gone  down,  than  a  lend  shout  was  heard  feom  the  cabin  windows, 
accompanied  by  the  reports  of  two  pistola,  intended  to  alarm  the  Asim  and  procuro  aid.  The 
shouting,  which  wsa  ootttiniied  for  some  astnoles,  was  at  length  eniwerfd  from  the  Mp. 
Marriner,  not  slow  to  peiceive  the  approachiag  d«ger,  instantly  hastened  wkh  the  men  to  put 
aome  sail  upon  the  sloops  The  oabia  had  already  been  ent,  and  she  waa  fiutebdhig  away  with 
the  tide.  A  few  mammtM,  if  profMriy  kasprmred,  wanid  place  the  veasal  beyond  thehasard  of 
re  eaptore ;  be^  the  baBlardt  weie  fouad  to  be  se  entangled,  that^  ia  the  berry  and  dwkeess  of 
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it  wag  dKfBaiU  to  we  tlMni.  MarrlMr  ran  to  the  stern  of  the  iloO|»,  ivliich  had 
iomid  toimrde  the  Atim,  end  diitiiielly  beard  the  sound  of  oars,  thoogh  he  could  not 
descry  the  boat  whieh  approaehed  them.  He  dM  not  question,  howerer,  that  it  came  from 
the  ship,  and  Iblly  realiziBg  their  danger,  hastened  haek  to  assist  In  hoisting  the  main  sheet. 

The  jib  was  already  up,  and  a  nan  stationed  at  the  helm  to  keep  the  ▼essel'S  head  towards 
the  city.  The  breese,  which  had  freshened  a  little^  sent  her  ahead,  and  when  the  mainsail  was 
also  up,  she  acquired  suiBcient  speed  to  aflbrd  the  hope  that  escape  with  the  prise  was  not 
impossible.  The  boat  evidently  gained  upon  theuK-so  at  least  thought  Marriner,  who  took 
his  statioo  near  the  helmsman,  and  listened  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  noise  of  the  oars,  by 
which  alone  he  could  judge  of  tiio  distance.  The  men  in  the  cabin,  haTing  perceived  that 
nasiflinnffft  had  bees  dispatched  from  the  Anot  occasionally  dieered  from  the  windows  of  the 
cabin,  and  evidently  felt  tolerably  sure  of  being  rescued  from  their  unpleasant  predicament. 

At  length  Marriner  was  able  to  descry  their  pursuers  about  three  hundred  yards  astenu 
He  then  went  forward  to  consult  with  Captain  H— i-  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
«vent  of  their  being  unable  to  escape.  Captain  H— —  thought  that  the  prize  should  not  be 
surrendered  without  an  effort,  but  Marriner  was  of  opinion  that  the  men  were  not  in  a  condiUon 
to  defend  it  with  any  hope  of  successL  He  thought  the  risk  of  being  themselves  caotured  wa8» 
under  the  circumstances,  too  great  to  warrant  their  opposing  the  AMs  men. 

While  they  were  hurriedly  discussing ',  this  matter,  the  discovery  was  made  that  their  boat 
had  been  sent  adrift,  probably  by  the  man  who  had  been  knocked  overboard ;  consequently 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  escape  with  the  sloop  if  possible,  or  to  defend  themselves  in 
case  they  were  overtaken.  All  the  sail  that  could  be  spread  was  sent  up,  and  a  pair  of  sweepe, 
by  order  of  Marriner,  was  fsithfully  plied  by  the  few  men  who  were  able  to  perform  the  duty. 
In  a  short  time  it  was  ascertained  that  the  distance  between  them  and  their  pursuers  had  not 
been  much  diminished,  and  strong  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  escape  was  within  their  power. 
Bianiner  cheered  his  men  at  the  oars,  and  occasionally  lent  the  strength  of  his  own  brawny  arms 
to  that  laborious  task.  The  vessel  having  now  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  had  the  fUll 
force  of  a  strong  Ude,  which  carried  her  down  at  a  most  rapid  rate.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
wind  had  somewhat  innrease^  and  although  only  in  a  slight  degree,  yet  sufficiently  to  drive 
the  sloop  towards  the  lower  point  ef  the  city  with  such  speed  as  ensured  the  safety  of  the 
captors  and  their  valuable  prise. 

Once  more  Captain  H— —  and  Marriner  went  to  the  stem  to  ascertain  their  distance  from 
the  Asia's  boat,  and  heard  only  a  few  feint  stnokes  of  the  oars ;  when  all  became  silent,  and 
left  them  with  the  pleaaing  conviction  that  pursuit  bad  been  suspended. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  prise  was  safely  moored.    Captain  H having  dispatched  a  mes- 

ssnger  for  a  guard,  exprMsed  his  determination  to  remain  en  board  till  it  should  arrive ;  while 
Carleton,  after  tying  a  handkerchief  'found  his  wonoded  arm,  and  prossising  to  see  his  friend 
on  the  fioUowing  day,  made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 
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'nn  streels  were  dark  and  deserted,  for  the  time  was  past  midnignt  and  few  were  abroad.  A 
solitary  straggler  might  occasionally  be  seen  wending  his  way  homeward  from  some  obscure 
tavern,  but  Henry  bad  no  fean  of  meeting,  at  so  unseasonable  an  boor,  any  person  to  whom 
he  was  known. 

As  he  left  the  wharf  and  turned  hito  the  brood  avenue  in  which  fafs  residence  stood,  his 
feelings  began  to  assume  an  unpleasant  character.  The  excitement  had  fai  a  great  measure 
subsided,  and  although  he  felt  a  certafai  degree  of  exultation  in  the  success  to  which  he  had  so 
materially  contributed,  yet  he  ooold  not  help  anticipating',  with  something  like  dread,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  father.  To  ooneeal  his  participation  in  the  night's  adventura  he  saw  was 
impossible ;  for,  although  he  might  regafai  Ms  own  room  withont  his  absence  being  discovered, 
his  wonnd  would  call  for  an  eaplanaitlon,  wiilch  eonkl  not  easily  be  evaded.  His  frank  and 
fearless  dispesithm  wmUd  sot  allow  hfan  to  assign  any  other  than  the  true  cause  of  hb  mishap^ 
and  the  altenativea  presented  to  him  were,  either  to  deoNne  sayteg  anything  on  the  subject, 
orfah>twaaMi>«stDa— hquestio— apshoaidbepnttohiM.    The  ibnnerofthese,  he 
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Ibretaw,  would  hardly  avail  him,  iinee  the  momeDt  it  aboald  hecome  known  that  Captate 

H had  oommanded  the  expeditioa,,  Henry*s  father,  with  the  knowledge  that  his  gon  had 

been  wounded,  could  not  foil  to  auspect  that  he  had  made  one  of  the  party  who  captured  the 
sloop.  Such  a  suspicion  crossing  the  mind  of  Mr  Carleton,  would  of  course  induce  him  to 
interrogate  Henry  upon  the  subject.     To  this  question  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 

Having  turned  these  things  in  his  mind,  Henry  determined  to  moke  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
(act  of  his  participation  in  the  expedition,  but  to  confess  candidly  that  he  bad  assisted  in  taking 
from  the  enemies  of  his  country  such  things  as  were  sorely  needed  by  the  American  army. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  confession  he  oould  easily  foresee,  but  circumstanced  as  he  now 
found  himself,  the  best  thing  he  oould  do  was  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Henry  regained  his  solitary  chamber.  He 
felt  little  disposed  to  sleep,  for  Ids  wound  was  painful,  and  the  great  excitement  he  had  ex- 
perienced, added  to  the  effects  of  violent  and  longwcontinued  exercise— to  say  nothing  of  the 
unquiet  state  of  his  mind — deprived  him  of  all  inclination  to  repose.  He  proceeded  to  wash 
and  dress  his  wound,  and  having  done  this  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  put  on  his  dressingu 
gown,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  settee.  There  he  Indulged  in  those  vague  dreams  which^ 
whether  they  arose  from  feelings  of  patriotism  or  ambition,  or  from  both  combined,  had  of  late 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  subject  of  thought. 

Ambition,  as  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  that  stir  the  human  heart,  so  it  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  in  its  action.  Love,  which  for  a  season  exercises  such  control  over  the 
human  mind,  may  become  cool,  and  finally  extinguished,  never  to  be  rekindled ;  ambition 
seldom  loses  its  energy,  but  continues  to  excite  us  to  unremitting  exertion  in  the  compassing 
of  our  purposes.  It  is  of  all  our  desires  the  one  that,  when  successful,  brings  us  the  least  true 
enjoyment;  indeed,  when  inordinate,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  foes  to  human  happiness, 
although  it  may- be  united  to  a  genius  that  accomplishes,  under  its  impulse,  the  highest  and 
most  glorious  objects.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  it  is  never  satiated,  but  continues  with 
every  achievement  to  increase  in  power  and  intensity,  till  the  mind  which,  is  subjected  to  its 
influence  becomes  doomed,  like  Sisyphus,  to  ceaseless  and  unprofitable  labour.  Was  there 
ever  an  ambitious  scholar  who  was  satisfied  with  his  acquisitions  in  science,  and,  contented 
with  what  he  had  done,  sat  himself  down  to  enjoy  the  admiration  with  which  he  was  regarded  ? 
Was  there  ever  an  affibitious  warrior  who  desired  no  further  conquests,  and  rested  from  his 
labours  with  a  quiet  soul  ?  Why  was  CsQsar,  when  he  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  world, 
unwilling  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  he  had  won  ?  And  why  did  the  victorious  Macedonian  lament 
that  nothing  remained  for  him  to  conquer?  Or  Napoleon — ^the  greatest  of  them  all — pursue 
his  gigantic  schemes,  till  the  most  brilliant  success  that  ever  dazzled  the  world  terminated  in 
ruin— hopeless  and  Irretrievable  ruin  ?  It  is  because  there  is  a  principle  in  ambition  which 
perpetuates  it,  and  causes  it  to  increase  even  in  the  fruition  of  its  object. 

Yet  what  a  noble  impulse  is  ambition,  and  how  productive  of  the  great  and  glorious  deeds 
that  render  immortal  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  and  the  soldier  I  How  barren  would 
be  the  records  of  the  human  race,  of  all  that  raises  our  admiration  and  excites  our  wonder, 
but  for  that  godlike  feeling— ambition  !  How  little  would  there  be  to  gratify  the  eye  of  taste 
on  the  face  of  this  beautiful  earth,  how  little  to  please  in  the  actions  of  men,  how  dull,  spirit- 
less, and  without  end  or  aim  would  be  the  life  of  man,  but  for  ambition  !  Yet  how  fruitful  of 
evil  is  this  same  origin  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble. 

How  many  praiseworthy  deeds  that  have  been  ascribed  to  pure  patriotism,  were  prompted 
by  ambition  alone?  Even  among  the  heroes  of  the  revolution,  whose  love  of  country  was 
apparently  unalloyed  by  any  leu  worthy  feeling,  there  were  doubtless  many  who,  if  their 
motives  could  have  been  analysed,  would  have  been  found  to  act  solely  under  the  desire  of 
self-aggrandizement     Certainly  there  were  those  who  had  but  one  object  in  view— the  good 

of  their  country and  among  the  number  must  of  course  be  included  the  immortal  Washing* 

ton,  whose  patriotism  it  would  be  almost  impious  to  call  in  question. 

In  what  class  should  the  hero  of  our  tale  be  ranked  ? — and  what  was  the  predominating 
feeling  in  his  bosom  as  he  sat  in  his  dark  and  silent  chamber,  pondering  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  ?  We  have  said  that  the  wrongs  Inflicted  on  the  colonies  first  aroused  his 
indignation,  and  rendered  hira  hostile  to  Britain ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
ambitious  of  acquiring  a  reputation  that  should  descend  to  posterity  in  the  records  of  the 
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itnggle.  He  was  fiuniiUur  with  the  history  of  aBtiquit7-.-he  had  alwayi  loTod  to  oontraiplats 
the  aehievtiBeBts  of  the  aneient  warrion,  particularly  thoae  of  Greece  and  of  Rome ;  aod  he 
had  long  cherished  the  hope  that  fortune  might  enable  him,  too,  to  infcribe  his  own  among 
that  list  of  names  whose  lame  decays  not  with  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  not,  therefore^ 
patriotism  alime,  nor  yet  ambition,  that  made  him  sigh  for  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
drama ;  hot  both  conjoined,  forming  one  intense  feeling  that  took  possession  of  his  bosom, 
and  rendered  him  indiflerent  to^  and  almost  thoughtless  of;  everything  but  the  war. 

As  he  sat  in  bis  lonely  chamber,  reflecting  upon  the  erents  of  the  evening,  his  mind  naturalljr 
turned  from  the  past  to  the  future.  If  he  thought  of  the  wrongs  which  his  country  had 
endured  before  she  took  up  arms  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and  felt  indignant  at  the  tyranny 
which  bad  driven  her  to  such  a  course ;  he  did  not  foil  to  consider  also  that  the  path  to  glorj 
lay  open  before  him,  and  that  he  had  only  to  connect  himself  with  the  events  which  were  in  tfao 
womb  of  futurity,  to  acquire  all  the  fame  that  the  most  ambitious  could  desire.  He  saw  that 
the  path  was  rough  and  difficult,  hedged  on  every  side  with  a  wUdemess  of  thorns ;— he  saw 
that  every  species  of  privation,  cold,  hunger,  danger,  if  not  death,  were  the  portion  of  those  who 
should  tread  therein ; — he  folly  realised  the  uncertainty  attending  the  glorious  struggle,  and 
the  probability  that  it  might  end  in  defeat,  ruin,  and  shame  ;•— but  he  was,  nevertheless,  wilUqg 
to  endure  everything— 4o  take  all  risks  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  and  for  the  brilliant  repu- 
tation which  might  be  his  reward. 

Still  Henry  was  undecided  as  to  his  future  conduct  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  so  for  as  to  express  any  determination  to  coma 
out  openly  In  support  of  the  American  cause ;  but  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  ere  long  ho 
might  consider  It  his  imperative  duty  to  do  so,  even  at  the  hazard  of  sacriflclng  his  father's ' 
favour  and  friendship.  This,  he  knew,  would  cost  him  a  severe  trial ;  for  never  was  a  son 
acre  devotedly  attached  to  a  parent  every  way  worthy  of  his  children's  respect  and  love..^ 
Having  dwelt  upon  the  absovbing  subject,  till  the  gray  of  dawn  began  to  be  visible  in  the  east, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  In  a  few  moments  was  soundly  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  arose  and  threw  open  the  shutters  to  admit  the  sun  which  had  already 
arisen  for  above  the  horizon.  The  sky  was  deeply  blue  and  cloudless,  and,  without  being  cool, 
there  was  a  certain  freshncM  in  the  air,  characteristic  of  the  season  In  the  northern  states.  The 
leaves  on  the  trees  which  shaded  his  window  had  not  yet  put  on  their  autumnal  hue,  and  the 
towers  that  adorned  the  parterre  below  him,  and  which  had  ezperienced  the  careful  guardian. 
ship  of  his  fair  sister,  gave  to  the  eariy  breeze  a  delightful  fragrance.  The  waters  of  the  bay, 
•  glhapoe  of  which  could  then  be  caught  from  his  whidow,  were  blue  as  the  sky  that  bent 
over  them ;  and  the  hUls  beyond  were  darkly  green  in  their  garniture  of  woods,  as  in  the  full 
flush  of  summer.  It  was  one  of  those  bright  and  joyous  mornings  which  seem  to  re-invigorate 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body,  and  which  send  a  thrill  of  rapture  through  the  soul,  as  we  look 
abroad  on  the  foce  of  nature,  smfling  under  the  beams  of  an  unobscored  sun. 

Henry  dressed  himself  and  sallied  into  the  street,  to  enjoy,  as  was  his  custom,  a  short  walk 
before  breakfost.  He  strolled  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  soon  found  himself  near  the 
English  sloop.  Already  the  news  of  the  capture  had  spread,  and  many  people  were  gathering 
about  her,  to  learn  the  particulars,  and  see  the  evidenees  of  the  fight  which  had  in  many  places 
stained  the  decks  with  blood.  He  soon  discovered,  from  the  conversation^of  those  around  him, 
that  it  was  generally  known  who  had  commanded  the  captors ;  but  he  did  not  hear  his  own 
name  mentioned,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  his  connection  with  the  affair  was  still  a  secret. 

He  had  not  been  long  near  the  crowd  before  a  tap  on  the  shoukler  discovered  to  him  the 
presence  of  Manriner.  Carleton's  first  thought  was  to  leave  that  worthy,  but  a  moment's 
Toflectlon  showed  him  the  folly  of  making  an  enemy  of  the  man,  when  a  little  conversation 
might  preserve  him  as  a  friend.  He  knew  him  to  be  one  whose  enmity  at  such  times  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

**  Good  morning  to  you,  my  young  warrior,"  commenced  that  lively  individual,  setting  his 
hat  OQ  one  side  of  his  head,  and  looking  with  a  rather  comical  expression  hito  Henry's  face; 
how  do  yM  feel  after  last  night's  work?" 

••  PreUy  well,  thank  you,"  replied  Henry,  •«  excepting  that  an  unlucky  gash  which  I  received 
bk  the  arm  gives  me  some  pain.** 

*•  Thai's  a  trifle," said  Marriii«ri«*in»woek  your  arm  wiUbt  better  than  ever.    Tonmada 
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•  ea|iita1  oonmieneftiMiit  list  nighty  Mr  Gurlctoa.  Don't  mean  to  flatter,  bot  I  nost  my  thai 
for  a  man  who  had  never  been  in  a  scratch  beftire,  you  did  iroBdera.  Pity  yea  don't  belong 
to  the  army,  rir,  or  at  least  to  a  little  band  like  ndne-^Tittsh  pity.    Yon  would  do  honour  feo 

enr  profession." 

*«  You  think,  then,  1  might  be  of  ose  if  I  were  attached  to  the  army?**  said  Henry,  with  an 
air  of  abstraction ;  for  his  mind  was  so  intent  upon  other  matters  that  he  ooold  leanDely  bring 
himself  to  listen  to  the  captain. 

•<  Think  so  ?  I  know  it,'*  replied  Marriner,  throating  both  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets ;  I 
know  it,  my  good  friend,  and  there's  where  every  able-bodied  man  like  yon  ought  tobe,fai  tinies 
like  these.  Why,  I  could  no  more  exist  without  having  a  figiit  with  those  Infernal  Tories  (I 
beg  pardon,  sir,  your  father  is  a  Tory),  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  than  I  could  live  without 
eating.  It's  meat,  water,  clothing,  in  short,  it's  everything  to  me,  except  brandy,  add  nothing 
is  a  substitute  ibr  that,  ui^ess  it  be  first-rate  rum.'* 

**  You  appear  to  hate  our  enemies  moA  henrtilj,'*  said  Henry  smiltng ;  ''pray^  Wby  do  yoa 
BOt  join  the  army?" 

*•  Because,**  replied  Marriner, "  I  can  do  better  fighting  on  my  own  hook,  as  the  saying  is. 
I  can  serve  the  cause  quite  as  well,  and  my  pockets  much  better.  When  I  make  a  campaign, 
•ach  as -that  I  told  you  of4ast  nighty  I  compel  the  enemy  to  pay  all  expenses.  Now  it  frequently 
happens,  through  some  mistake  of  mine  in  the  estimate,  that  he  pays  more  than  the  actual 
coat  of  the  campaign— which  leaves  me  a  surplus  to  wipe  out  my  score  at  Oradyls,  (tt  to  lay 
up  against  a  rainy  day«  There's  an  advantage,  si^,  in  earryhsg  on  the  war  by  one's  self— a 
decided  advantage.  Still  I  should  advise  you  to  join  the  army,  because  it's  thought  to  be 
more  respectable.  You  may  then  fight,  rob,  burn,  and  destroy,  as  mnch  as  yoa  please,  and 
you  will  be  less  likely  to  be  called  a  rogue^  than  if,  like  me^  you  were  to  do  the  same  thing 
without  authority,  with  half  a  dosen  brave  fellows  at  your  skie^  acting  under  your  command." 

**  Did  you  remain  on  board  the  sloop  all  night?"  demanded  Henry. 

**  Bless  your  soul,  no  V*  replied  Marriner;  **  I  waited  with  the  captain  (brave  chap  that — 
one  of  Knowlton's  Rangers  I  believe)  till  the  guard  arrived,  and  then  I  marched  up  to  Grady's 
as  quick  as  my  legs  could  carry  me,  had  a  bowl  of  toddy  nuule  strong  enou^  to  iloat  a  seventy- 
four,  and  there  I  sat  till  broad  daylight,  scheming  for  the  future^" 

*^  Why  you  show  no  signs  of  fktigue  or  want  of  sleep,"  said  Car  leton. 

*•  Not  I,  fidth,"  observed  Marriner ;  *«a  little  exercise,  like  that  of  last  night,  just  serves  to 
keep  me  from  getting  drowsy«-and  as  to  a  want  of  sleep,  an  old  fighting  ooek  like  me  doot 
turn  pale  with  sitting  up  one  night  Why,  man,  i  could  go  a  week  without  closing  my  eyes, 
and  look  as  bloommg  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  young  Ltszy  Grady,  who  appears  to  be  so  fond 
of  you." 

**  Of  me?"  demanded  Henry  with  astonishment;  ^yon  are  joUng,  my  good  str," 

*' Ay,  of  you,"  replied  Marriner;  **but  now  I  think  of  it,  what  could  have  possessed  that 
Fowle  to  blow  you  ?** 

**  Has  he  done  so,  think  you  ?"  asked  Henry. 

**  I  think  he  has,"  replied  Marriner ;  *«  for  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  house  this  motmng* 
I  met  him  going  in,  when  he  stopped  me  to  inquire  about  Ust  night's  work.  How  be  came  to 
know  anything  of  it  Is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  bot  he  said  the  sloop  had  been  enured  by  Cap- 
tain H  ^  me,  and  others,  and  named  you  particularly  as  one  of  the  party.  I  pretended 
ignoraoce,  but  it  wouldn't  do.  He  said,  moreover,  that  he  had  already  informed  your  father. 
The  truth  is,  the  rascal  is  in  love  with  Lizzy  Grady,  and  I'm  a  little  suspioious  that  he  is 
jealous  of  you,  though  why  he  should  be  heaven  only  knows.  Besides,  1  believe  he  is  a  Tory 
at  heart.  He  pretends  to  be  a  Whig,  knowing  that  old  Grady  would  give  him  his  walking 
ticket  if  be  was  openly  opposed  to  us." 

Here  Marriner  discovered  one  of  his  acquaintance,  and,  bidding  Carleton  good  morning,  left 
him,  but  not  without  expressing  the  hope  that  they  should  soon  meet  again. 

Henry,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  an  explanation  to  his  father  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  wound  was  inevitable,  felt  do  uneasiness  at  the  intelligence  just  communicated  to  him. 
On  his  way  home  he  thought  only  of  Lizzy  Grady  in  ooonection  with  the  su^Moion  expressed 
by  Marriner— 4i  suspicion  to  which  her  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening  gave  some  colouring 
cf  probabilltjr.    He  wm  «noQBSQioas»  however,  ef  ever  having  aeen  her  but  ouoe,  yet  he  recoU 
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iMted  t«  hmrt  been  two  or  tbree  ttmet  adaitted  to  the  hoBte  on  oocaskms  before  referred  to, 
by  a  yoaag  female  who  leemed  to  vaoish  the  moment  be  entered  the  door.  It  was  her  thnidityv 
doabclcei,  that  iadueed  her  to  withdraw  beraelf  from  sigbt,  and  prevented  his  taking  the  notice 
oCher  that  her  charms  were  well  ealenlailed  to  attnet  He  now  remembered  that  ahe  was 
Torj  beautiful  and  modest ;  and  the  idea  of  being  beloved,  even  by  one  so  much  his  telnior, 
was  rather  pleasing  to  him  iktm  otherwise,  at  ^e  same  tfane  tliat  he  felt  a  degree  of  pity  for 
the  hopelessness  of  her  love.  We  will  not:  say  that  be  did  not  seeretly' wfaih  to  see  and  ooii- 
iPtrse  with  Lissy  oaoe  more^  thoogfa  we  era  sore  that  no  unworthy  tbooght  fn  reference  to  her 
«ver  entered  his  mind.  He  felt  the  interest  in  her  generally  excited  by  those  who  have  fai  any 
way  flattered  otnr  yanity.  » 

Henry  went  into  the  drawing-rooos,  and  took  np  a  book  wbieh  be  cendnoed  to  read  till  tha 
hour  of  breakfast.  Mr  Ralph  Carieton,  contrary  to  bis  nsoal  practioe»  had  risen  very  early 
and  gone  ont ;  bat  of  this  droomstaneo  Heary  was  not  awaie  tilt  he  beard  him  enter  the  door 
and  pass  into  the  library.  He  was  now  eonvinoed  that  Fowls  had  been  in  eomnrunication  with 
bin,  and  that  Mr  Carieton's  very  early  rising  was  the  oonseqvMSce  of  hiformation  received 
AomthatindividaaL 

When  Henry  wasoalled  to  breokfest  he  feund  tho  fenUly  already  seated  at  table.  Hif 
nother  and  staler,  who  were  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  received  him  as  usual,  but  both  of 
them  almost  «t  the  same  instant  remarked  that  lie  looked  somewliat  paler  tiian  ordinary,  and 
inquired  wbetlwr  ht  was  not  ilL  He  replied,  with  as  much  ooohiess  as  lie  eonid  command,  that 
lie  was  perfectly  well,  and  at  the  same  moment  cai^ht  the  pieroing  blaek  eye  of  his  fkther, 
who  regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  sternness  which  sufficiently  manifested  the  state  of  Uf 
feelings.  Henry  quailed  beneath  his  glance,  for  he  felt  guilty,  sUthoogh  there  was  nothing  III 
his  conduct  which  he  disappnMred  or  regretted,  eieepting  that  it  was  net  in  aeeordance  with 
the  known  wishes  of  his  parent.  He  kaew  that  in  disobeying  bna  he  had  served  his  c  ouotry, 
the  claims  of  which  are^  perhaps^  paraowunt  even  to  these  of  a  fether* 

Henry  remained  silent,  and  Mr  Carleton  ate  his  breakfast  without  speaking  a  wofd.  Grace 
floon  perceived  tlmt  sonwthing  had  happened,  and  rim  sat  playing  with  her  spoon,  glancing  first 
at  her  brother,  then  at  lier  fether,  and  then  at  her  mother,  as  if  to  ask  an  explanation  of  con- 
duct so  extraordin&ry.  The  old  lady,  equally  astonished,  and  equally  unenlightened  as  to  tho 
oanse  el  her  luisband^  silence  and  soberness,  found  herself  suddenly  without  an  appetite ;  and- 
4id  little  else  thanlook  about  her  with  an  expression  that  betrayed  both  snrprise  and  alarm.    '. 

The  painful  repast  being  ended,  Grace  -and  her  mother  witiidrew,  when  Mr  Carleton  rose' 
and  requested  Henry  to  fellow  him  into  the  library.  This  the  latter  did  most  willingly,  for 
be  was  anxioos  to  bring  asatters  to  a  crisis,  that  he  might  know  tha  worst  that  was  to  happen 
to  him  in  consequence  of  bis  disobedience.  On  no  previous  oeeathm  had  he  seen  his  fiitherls 
CQvntenanee  wear  so  stem  an  aspect  as  it  did  during  that  iliort  meal;  and  knowing  him  to 
be  a  man  of  great  decision  and  energy  of  character,  when  drcumstanees  called  for  a  displsj 
of  those  valuable  qualities,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  displeasure  was  about  to  show 
itself  in  some  disagresaUe  manner. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  Mr  Carleton  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man—one  not  easily 
moved  by  questisos  that  ordinarily  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  the  mjods  of  other  men. 
Even-tempered  aS  be  generally  was,  be  peesesssd  a  strength  and  depth  of  feeling  scarcely 
known  even  to  his  most  intimate  fHends.  The  occasions  bad  been  very  rare  that  developed 
the  fan  fDroa  of  bis  character,  yet  he  had  more  than  once  made  H  quite  apparent  to  some 
who  luew  hun  but  superficially,  that  if  he  was  an  amiable  oad  oonrteous  man,  he  was,  never« 
tbeless,  one  with  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trifle.  He  had  the  most  rigid  notions  of 
dnty,  and  exacted  a  proper  degree  of  respect  firom  those  around  him,  and  particularly  tnm. 
the  aiembers  of  his  own  household.  He  regarded  tha  striotesi  obedience  to  the  parent  on 
the  part  of  the  ehfld,  as  a  sacred  and  faiviolable  obHgatkm;  and  ImM  the  lightest  infraction 
of  it>as  a  very  grsat  ski. 

Mr  Carlelon  took  his  aeeustamed  seat,  and  motioned  his  sen  to  take  a  chair  near  him* 
Halrli^  lenutfasd  sflent  Ibr  a  few  moments,  doriag  wUeb  Henry  had  to  endure  his  searching 
gaae^  ha  eommdneed  speakibg  in  a  tone  much  mflder  than  was  expected  by  his  self-possessed 
auditor.    <*  Henry,"  said  be,  "  you  have  gone  oauatar  to  aiy  wish^  and  diflct«ic»^  -V^^wm^ 
auiysurfea^,  if  it  ha  tm^  » I  hear  it  itt  tiMA  ^ imK%  «M  ^ ite  ^^ 
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EvsBT  penon,  wt  prwume,  howertr  cheeHM  and  oMteDtad  ai^  ba  hii  ^kf&tMkm^  htt^ODa* 
tonally  felt  a  dapPtMion  of  tp&iitt  uadsr  whidk  life  Hielf  leeoMd  ta  ta  a  htavy  haiJlithatfet 
woald  wilUngly  have  laid  doira.  This  oftai  firoeeads,  do  doubts  frMa  «  paoaUv  aaaaitii^ 
if  not  morbid,  tenperaaient ;  •ooietiaBaa  ^om  aa  iaparfeeC  digartioa  a  fadtlii  aimre^  af 
much  imaginary  trouble ;— and  not  nnfrequently  from  outward  drcumstaaeta  ol  an  ■i^^irJt■^^ 
character.  To  the  latt  of  these  cauies  may  be  aearibad  Um  feaKiif  wlikli  tkmty  Garletoa 
experienced  on  (lalttiof  the  Kbrary,  alUr  tba  painftU  interviair  wStb  |^  feftfair.  Ue  was  a  yoiin{^ 
nan  who  seMom  indalsed  in  a  malaneholy  ttaia  of  tbooght;  tbongb  eabar  aad  veearead  iM  his 
daportoiant,  ha  wai  by  do  vieaat  adsantlinipie,  but  daeUediy  iaoliaad  to  lake  a  ahearftil  rkm 
of  life,  to  look  npon  tha  bright  ride  of  tba  piotare,  and  to  make  hfanalC  and  thoaa  about  him. 
as  liappy  ai  poariUe.  He  rarely  allowed  tHiet  to  annoy  hhn,  and  whencrer  hia  eqwanimHy 
was  disturbed,  it  Tory  soon  recovered  its  ordinary  tone; 

On  the  morning  in  question,  however,  ke  was  more  downcast  than  ha  had  aver  befera  been  i 
fer  at  no  time  previously  had  anything ooeurred  so  wellcaleulated  to raadar  Usnmihappy.  Ha 
had  been  reprimanded  by  his  father,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ui^  and  had  bean  meoaoad 
with  beggary,  in  tha  event  of  Us  putmUng  tlie  course  whieh  he  considered  to  ba  thapsah  of  duty. 
He  was  stung  to  the  quielL,  his  pride  waslrambled,  and  hafelt  that  ha  wnastiH  regsaiifad  as  ahoy, 
not  yet  at  liberty  to  choose  and  act  for  hhnself  *— He  yealiied^  too^  Ma  aimait  andro  dependenoa 
on  another  for  ewm  a  Vvelibood— a  feeling  that  bacama  extremalj  nnplesaanr,  from  tha  m^ 
ment  that  his  fether  threatened  to  disinherit  Mm.  WhatwouU  hanothava  gifun,  at  timt 
moment,  to  be  possessed  of  a  SMagre  compatanoe !  He  would  have  basa  ceatantod  with 
tha  coarsest  and  most  humble  fere  procured  with  his  own  means ;  and  ha  would  have  gladiy 
engaged  to  labour  in  any  respectable  calling,  that  he  might  taste  the  aweeSs  af  independanoeb 
For  a  short  time  after  be  reached  ids  chamber,  wUther  he  want  immediataly  after  leaving  hia 
father,  he  esperienced  an  indescribable  sickness  at  heart,  whfoh  had  the  e  Act  to  inspire  him 
with  a  recklessnesa— a  waarinem  of  life,  in  which  there  no  longer  seemed  to  he  anything  bright 
or  beautiful.  Abandoning  himself  to  such  a  vein  of  thought,  he  felt  totally  vegardlem  af  Mmself 
cr  his  family,  and  even  gave  expression  to  the  wish  to  be  aeparated  ftcm  the  latter  for  aver. 

These  feelings,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  When  their  bittemew  had  in  soma  degtaa 
passed  away,  and  permitted  him  to  reflect  oaknly  upon  what  had  oosurred«  he  saw  leu  at  which 
ha  could  take  umbrage  than  what  he  had  at  first  supposed.  Then  he  seised  Ms  hat  and 
sallied  into  the  street,  directing  his  walk  towards  tha  outskirts  of  tha  oity»  with  the  design  of 
spending  the  morning  in  the  woods  and  fields.  A  few  minutes  brought  him  within  sight  of  tha 
open  country,  which  was  yet  darkly  green  and  unstained  by  the  withering  touch  of  autussn. 
The  sun  was  warm,  but  not  uncomfortable,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  breese  that  stirred  the 
leaves,  and  carried  on  its  pinions  that  peculiar  fragraace  of  tha  fields^  so  delightful  to  tha 
rambler  from  a  city.  There  is  nothing,  after  all,  like  the  bri|;ht  aonsMaa,  tha  pure  air,  and 
the  calm  beauty  of  the  country,  toquiet  the  disturbed  ndnd.  There,  in  tha  aognst  presenaa 
of  nature  herself,  we  exparience  a  subsiding  of  the  angry  wavea  of  pamion ;  a  clearing  away« 
M  it  were,  of  tha  overshadowing  ckmds^-leaving  caught  but  a  serene  bhrn  sky  above,  and  a 
carpet  of  green  tnr^  and  leaves  and  flowers,  benoaih.  Bitter  and  deaply^molMLmust  thatfoeU 
ing  be,  wMdi  continues  to  rankle  among  the  eharms  that  avarywhera  present  Ihemsalvas  in 
the  woods,  tha  groves,  tbe  fleMs,  aad  the  meadows ;  all  sa  prodnctivs  of  pleasure  bothta  tha 
car  and  to  tha  eye^  and  so  fniitfol  in  themes  for  calm  and  instructive  aseditation- 

He  had  been  roaming  Mther  and  thither,  with  no  definite  object  in  view,  for  aoartf  two  houn^ 
amusing  himself  occasionally  in  the  examination  of  the  plants  that  grew  by  the  road  side,  and 
taxing  what  little  knowledge  of  botany  he  possessed,  when  the  distant  sound  of  a  horse's  tread 
caused  him  to  look  behind.^  In  another  moment  he  discovered  that  the  horseman  was  Mar- 
riner,  riding  as  if  he  were  pursued  by  a  hundred  mounted  enemies.  No  sooner  did  that  indi- 
vidual espy  Carleton,  than  he  suddenly  reined  in  his  steed,  throwing  him  nearly  on  hia 
haunches.  **  Good  morning  to  you.  Master  Carieton,**  he  commenced ;  *'  out  to  catch  a  ssouth- 
ih/  oT  country  mIt,  J  mppoae,  JP^rhting  at  night  and  gaihei\n«  ilLmv\«s  tiaxX.  i&!OTwn%^^^— > 
0^  ''^'^^4ke/onfyt0mne  apothecary's  boy  oa  arcplai^iAttiiii  Ww  t«t  lJa»ife«^^.. 
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"''Ton  toen  te  bt  eqnaUx  aft  hMM  on  honebaflk  and  on  tbe  qnartcr^eek,  eaptoia,**  ob» 

**  Ay ;  I  am  •  good  enragh  laflor,  I  believe,"  responded  Marriner,  throwing  his  right  leg 

•  over  to  the  left  side  of  tbe  borte,  end  renewing  his  tobaeoo ;  **  and  it  nnst  be  a  smart  nag  that 

can  pnt  me  off  his  hide.  Land  or  water*  boat  or  borse^it*s  aD  Ub  sane  to  me.  What's  new,  rir  V 

**  NotUag  that  I  hear,"  aMwered  Henry. 

*•  Ifa  reported  hi  towa,**  said  Marriner^  ^  that  the  General  meaas  to  abandon  the  eity  i  i» 
that tnie  think  yon?* 

» I  have  heard  it  ao  said,"  repUsd  Henry. 

<*  That  looiwbad,*  oboervcd  Marriner  s  **  d— n  my  eyes  if  I  ean  see  the  necessity.  IVrhapa 
he  fears  that  Howe  will  erosa  abovtt  and  liem  him  in :  tlie  Generails  too  old  a  fox  to  be 
cnngfat  in' such  a  trapi  And  then  he  can*t  depend  upon  his  men-^tho  devli  oatch  such  soMiers 
■  they  acamper  Uk^  sheep  tbe  moment  they  smeU  powder.  I  wouidnt  give  my  little  squad 
lor  a  thonsand  Qf  them.  I  don*t  like  this  retieatiag  thongh.  If  I  was  in  tbe  General's  plaoe^ 
Howe  should  not  get  the  dty  without  a  tug." 

*■  Well,  captain,**  said  Henry,  rather  impatient  to  resume  his  walk*  **  don*t  let  me  detain 

y«i.»' 

M  No  detentieo,  upon  my  honour,"  replied  Marriner;  **  but  I  see  you  are  anxious  to  be 
going.  I  have  a  little  private  busbess  on  band,  that  promises  some  fun  and  more  profit,  so  I 
wyi  canter  away  briskly*  Have  eighteen  mllea  and  more  to  ride  before  dinner^^so  good  day 
fo  you.  One  moment,  if  yon  please,  Mr  Carleton  ;  1  forgot  to  say  to  you  that  the  General 
bade  Captain  H«—  thank  me  fior  my  assistance  last  night.     Isn't  that  a  feather  in  my  cap  T^ 

So  saying,  BCarrtaer  struck  his  horse  several  times,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  of  sight. 

Heary  returned  kisazniy  to  the  dty,  and  just  before  be  reached  home  was  overtaken  by 

Us  fHend  Captain  H v  who  bad  been  seelihig  him  for  an  hour.     He  wislied  to  communicate 

to  him  the  pleasing  fntdligence,  that  he  bad  very  eariy  in  the  morning  visited  head-quarters^ 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  Commander^a-Chae^  whom  he  represented  as  much  delighted 
with  the  suooess  of  their  expedition.  Tbe  General  had  requested  him  to  exprees  his  thanks 
to  the  little  party,  and  given  him  permission  to  introduce  hb  firiend  at  any  hour  on  that  or  tbe 
Ibllowfaig  day.  Believing  that  Henry  wouU  gladly  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  man  so  disthiguithed,  Captain  H— —  had  eagerly  sought  him  out,  with  a 
view  to  accompany  Um  immediately  to  beed^qnarters.  To  this  Henry  assented  without  besi- 
tatioa,  proud  that  hia  servbies  bad  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Commander.in-Chief, 
and  extremdy  ehited  with  the  klea,  that  the  man  whom  he  so  much  admired,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  gentleman,  bad  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  be  presented. 

After  some  little  preparation  they  set  off  to  visit  the  General.  They  passed  out  of  the  city, 
keepfaig  to  the  east  of  the  large  swamp  which  at  that  period  ooverG4  a  considerable  space 
extending  fkem  the  Hudson,  but  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  among  tbe  closely- 
built  streets  that  now  run  through  the  spot  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  fbrmer  existence.  The 
manskm  (still  to  be  seen)  which  at  that  time  was  occupied  by  Washington,  stood  upon  a  hill 
not  far  fW>m  the  Hudson,  and  commanded  ao  extensive  view  of  that  noble  stream,  and  of  the 
Jersey  shete. "  The  bouse  was  of  wood,  but  constructed  with  much  taste,  having  a  balcony  in 
firont  supported  by  lonto  pillars ;  and  was  embowered  in  a  beautifhl  grove  of  trees,  which,  with 
the  pleasant  and  tastefidly  arranged  grounds  attached,  rendered  it  a  delightful  retreat  to  the 
lover  of  rural  life. 

He  who  should  now  seek  the  head^quarters  of  Washington  would  find,  instead  of  a  place 
such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  a  house  on  which  still  linger  the  remains  of  former 
beauty,  but  which  is  now  a  mere  tap*room  to  a  deserted  theatre,  and  surrounded  by  tenements 
and  streets.  Net  a  vestige,  however,  of  its  once  cool  and  shady  bowers  is  to  be  seeti^not  a 
tree  or  shrub  that  threw  Ita  shadow  over  the  green  lawn,  has  been  spared  by  the  ruthless  hand 
ef  modem  fanprovement  The  magnificent  view  that  fiormeriy  channed  the  tasteful  possessor 
of  Hie  manskm,  and  attracted  the  admiring  gaxe  of  that  illustrious  man  who  boooured  the 
pleee  with  his  presence,  has  been  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  having  nothing 
ittOTe  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  what  is  affimled  by  every  ordinary  avenue. 

Havtog  aMsertabwd  that  the  General  was  ready  to  receive  them.  Captain  H-. —  veAxs^ 
the  leom  feOewM>y  Htary,  who,  although  aoeoiUnMd  to  tto  Vvrnk  mia^^  «s^  ^N»^i«i«s>!x 
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AmftM  tit  mnntuiim  ktmin.  Ml,  nnvnriktilnu,  a  ilight  degree  of  trepidatioii  cm  approAehiny  so 
iluiliiKiiUliKil  4  |irriuiii(iKr.  The  firit  view  he  had  of  him  prewnted  a  toll  man  about  Ibrty- 
ffiiir  yi  iir*  nt  iii|i*,  irnatMl  «t  a  table  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  whereon  were  foattercd 
niiiiiiriiii*  |iii|i<'rai  whirh,  at  tlie  mimipnt,  he  wai  engaged  in  examining.  Hii  bafr  waa 
|iiiwi|iiM'tl  iiHitr  thi«  fmihltiu  of  the  Any,  and  wiu  gathered  behind  In  a  bag  whicb  reated  in  the 
iiiiimI  iiiiiiiti>«r  t*n  the  hiicli  of  hii  nwM.  lie  wore  a  blue  coat  liued  with  bufl^— a  buff  vest  and 
liiriNtlii'i  wliJiii«to|i|Ni(l  biNili,  and  gold  spiira.  On  one  corner  of  the  table  before  him  lay  hia 
lliiiM-  niriiiiriiil  riKtki'il  hut,  ami  iiimr  it,  partially  covered  with  papers,  his  tword  and  iti  appea« 
ilaKi*".  'I  h"  a|ipM»raiirit  of  tliut  n^nowued  general  and  statesman  is  so  familiar  ta  erery 
Ainerli'iiii.  thai  nvnn  a  g(*iii*ral  desirription  of  liis  person  is  not  deemed  necessary  ;  suffice  it  to 
eay*  that  lining  Uul  furiy-fniir  years  of  age.  Ids  countenance  was  that  of  a  man  much  younger 
Ihmi  li**  I*  n*|tirm  nlfd  iu  nioil  of  ihe  portraits  through  which  he  is  linown  to  the  pnbUe ; 
nU hiiii||b  It  «*us  «iliaraoti«rlitid  by  all  the  firmness  and  decision  which  the  pictures  painted  later 
In  lift*  ihapiair.  and  whioh  he  |iosseased  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

lliMii)  (lUl  nut  fail  to  remark,  that  the  e&preuion  of  bis  features  was  that  of  gravity 
«|i|iiiia«'hing  to  sevrrlty.  'Ilirre  was  nothing  of  despondency  Tisible  there,  for  in  the  momenti 
til  hl«  giiMt0it  liiaU.  \Va»hin};ton  never  allowed  that  feeling  to  predominate.  We  have  bcAiit 
oUiuncHli  I  bat  he  was  at  thi«  lirao  sorely  perplexed,  not  only  by  the  late  success  of  the  enemy. 
Iiul  with  lU**  wrolehml  slatv  of  on  army  daily  decreasing  in  number.  He  had  near  bin  a  fen 
aniiiiAied  bv  r«H*r«it  victory,  well  disciplined,  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  generala  if 
oik|H»rlriiiHi  and  ^murage ;  while  all  before  him  was  clouded  by  gloom  and  uncertainty,  whidi 
n«ar«s«ly  permttled  the  ho|te  of  a  more  prosperous  day.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  dificukiai 
that  auir^tumiml  him,  his  Armncss  i>pmaincd  unshaken.  Conscious  of  the  Uerculeao  laboun 
that  awatlc«t  him  .-the  bare  pff««|Mfvl  of  which  wouM  have  discouraged  most  other  acn— bt 
br««u«ht  all  the  |H»wcr«  of  his  remark  able  mind  to  tlie  task,  and  never  for  a  moment  dopairMl 
%Mf  uUiiuale  »\h\v»«.  NViih  a  >ln«ng  feding  of  the  great  responsibility  that  rested  upon  hio^ 
au«(  Willi  A  M\  ^ippi^viaiion  of  the  diMUtn^us  cOccts  of  his  defeat  on  the  Island,  and  of  the 
t'u«(MiiA«*nicHta  ««f  hi*  !4tuatit«n  at  that  tioMp.  he  had  sat  down  to  wri:e  a  mcaaorial  to 
I\hv<^v«».  w-ctinc  Kvrfh  the  iiii}VTK«us  necciaiey  of  raising  an  army  that  would  stand  by  him  to 
llw  U«t  Uc  «A«  aU>ne  m  the  apartment,  and  thus  engaged  when  Captain  H  and  hii 
l>i«nU  «*u*.c  \n(  .  tmt  the  nHvocrt  he  percr;ved  thevs.  he  rose  with  liignitr.  gr.\ing  one  hand  to 
(V  «vi^*iA-u  aikI  the  %«:lkT  :.«  Kcor^.  bi^xUng  ihem  welcome.  Ha  feaS:ires  reissai  into  a 
Mvi.N  A*  >v  «M  '«\i  :Kc  U::y'  bv  uame.  «.;hisst  vaitief  fiw  a  fMmai  iatrecectsoa ;  bos  thoy 
«^ss^i  ,vkk  iNit  jNAi,w»<  tf\.**\*«iNX\  !.V^  rWrjc  tix»  cicoiieil  a  bears  wi:fci=  to  ^altoc 
«  t  •,«.  .  Kjk«  .'^  'VN)'4k'«c<c  Ov'i:  :•«  crxw  C2i.i:79«  Wj^aii^^ra  resasMC  his  se*^  asri 
*b*'  ,xv^%»*f'*.fc:  \w 

••  rv-v  '  ivv*.'  w.  l^»;sa  «  H .  i»  :Se  »c  **c  xe-srVaaas  j«f  «^<xb  ^  m  sw^e  sijs 
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**  It  is  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  mc,**  observed  Heiiry,  <*  that  I  am  so  situated  as  to  be 
unable  to  contribute  roy  services  without  deefdy  offending  my  father  and  alienating  his  friend* 
abip ;  but  I  think  it  more  than  probable,  disastrous  as  the  consequences  of  such  a  course  will 
be,  that  I  shall  ere  long  connect  myself  with  the  army.  Nothing  would  afford  me  greater 
satiffiustion  than  to  make  myself  useful  to  the  country,  could  I  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  my 
&ther." 

^  We  should  receive  you  with  open  arms,  my  young  friend,"  said  Washington  \  "  but  as  to 
tbe  propriety  of  joining  us  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  you  can 
judge  better  than  I.  Heaven  knows  that  we  are  now  in  sore  need  of  all  the  aid  our  iriendg' 
can  render.  This  is  truly  a  most  gloomy  period ,  we  have  suffered  defeat  where  I  had  confi- 
dently  looked  for  victory ;  our  men  are  undisciplined  and  not  to  be  reKed  upon ;  and  numbers 
of  them,  as  their  time  expires,  are  daily  leaving  us  and  going  home.  Yet  unprosperous  as  the 
state  of  our  affairs  is,  I  do  not  despair ;  for  I  confidently  believe  that  a  cause  like  ours 
must  find  S3rmpathy  with  that  Being  who  holds  the  fate  of  nations  in  his  hands.^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  Washington's  noble  brow  became  contracted,  but  the 
shadow  was  but  momentary,  and  soon  gave  place  to  greater  placidity  of  countenance  than 
he  had  before  exhibited.  Not  willing  to  trespass  too  long  upon  time  so  valuable,  the  two 
friends,  having  made  a  few  more  remarks  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  record,  rose  from  their 
seats ;  when  the  General  took  Henry  by  the  hand  and  observed,  "  If  we  should  not  become 
feUow  soldiers,  my  young  friend,  I  hope  when  we  meet  again  that  it  will  be  in  more  peaceful 
times,  and  that  we  shall  then  be  able  to  congratulate  each  other  upon  the  success  of  our  arms, 
jund  the  discomfiture  of  our  enemies.  I  would  press  you  to  remain  longer  with  me,  but  the 
truth  is,  I  have  much  on  hand,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  that  demands  my  attention,  and 
compels  me  to  sacrifice  my  personal  gratification  to  the  duties  of  my  station.  Allow  me  once 
more  to  thank  you  for  the  important  service  you  tave  rendered  the  colonies^— a  service  that 
lays  me  under  personal  obligations.  Should  you  conclude  to  enter  the  army,  please  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  captain*B  commission  awaits  your  acceptance.** 

Henry  and  his  friend  then  took  leave.  During  their  brief  visit,  the  former's  eyes  were 
attracted  to  the  countenance  of  Washington,  as  if  by  an  irresistible  charm.  He  seemed  to 
regard  him  as  a  superior  being,  on  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  a  nation  rested.  Long  accus- 
tomed to  reverence  his  character  as  a  man,  and  to  admire  him  as  a  model  to  be  studied  and 
imitated,  Henry,  when  he  entered  the  room,  felt  a  sensation  of  awe,  which  continued  for 
several  minutes. 

On  his  way  home  he  was  abstracted  and  thoughtful,  scarcely  making  any  replies  to  the 
occasional  observations  of  his  friend.  He  was  occupied  in  reflecting  upon  the  interview  he 
had  been  honoured  with,  and  in  recalling  to  his  recollection  every  word  that  had  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  that  illustrious  soldier.  During  the  time  ho  wbs  in  Washington's  presence,  he 
seemed  to  study  his  features  with  a  view  of  impressing  them  upon  his  memory,  that  their 
image  should  ever  remain  there  fixed  and  indelible.  As  he  looked  on  that  face  in  which  was 
expressed  so  much  of  intelligence,  judgment,  and  resolutioni  and  contemplated  the  extra- 
ordinary individual  before  him  as  one  on  whom  alone  the  country  relied  in  her  hour  of  peril- 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  as  if  life  presented  to  him  no  other  object  worthy  of  a 
moment's  thought,  he  felt  his  patriotism  kindle  into  a  brighter  and  purer  flame,  and  almost 
resolved  that,  whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be,  he  would  disregard  all  other  considerations, 
and  become  forthwith  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Having  communicated  to  Captain  H—  his  intention  to  leave  town  very  soon,  and  given 
him  his  address  in  the  coyntry,  Henry  separated  from  him  and  went  immediately  home.  His 
Cither  accosted  him  with  a  smile,  and  entered  into  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
interrupt  tbe  harmony  between  them ;  while  Henry,  on  his  part,  affected  a  cheerfulness  he  did 
not  feel,  and  did  his  utmost  to  suppress  the  bitter  feelings  which  Mr  Carleton's  menace  had 
occaiioned. 

ff.C  .  . 
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A  Hc  oaptore  of  the  tloop  soon  became  geDeraUy  known  ttarooghont  the  dty,  and  it  was  eqndTj 

well  known  that  Henry  Carleton  was  one  of  the  party  under  Captain  H .     The  Whigi»  of 

ooarse,  rejoiced  at  that  event,  while  the  Tories  affected  to  care  little  about  a  drcumstanoe 
which,  in  truth,  was  very  trifling,  when  compared -with  the  signal  victory  the  British  had  Jost 
achieved.  Many  of  the  latter,  however,  were  thunderscrudt  on  learning  that  the  son  of  so 
prominent  a  loyalist  as  Mr  Ralph  Carleton,  had  become  an  enemy  to  his  majesty ;  and  thoao 
that  met  Henry  on  the  succeeding  day  manifested,  by  thdr  coldness  of  manner,  the  indigna- 
tion they  felt.  Two  or  three  of  them  refused  to  speak  to  htm ;  bat  this  gave  him  no  concern, 
for  he  was  now  so  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  colonial  oause,  that  he  cared  but  little  for  the 
ficelings  and  opinions  of  his  Tory  fnends.  He  was  armed  with  the  approbation  of  the  Com- 
maoder-ini^ihief,  and  that  fiy  more  than  counterbalanced  the  Ul-wiH  he  excited  in  the  adherents 
«f  the  King.  He  even  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  being  thus  treated,  regarding  it  In  the  light 
4)f  persecution ;  and  he  despised  the  truckling  spirit  of  the  Tories  too  much  to  heed  their 
mar  looks  and  angry  words. 

On  the  day  fbllowing  his  interview  with  Washington,  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  porloar 
reading,  the  servant  entered  with  a  note  which  he  had  received  from  a  person  at  the  door.  It 
was  in  a  hand-writing  unknown  to  Henry,  and  without  a  signatnre.  In  a  neatly  written  and 
well  worded  paragraph,  the  writer  simply  requested  a  few  moments*  conversation  with  him  nn 
basiness  of  importance  at  twelve  o'clock,  near  a  clump  of  oaks  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Ring*f 
Farm.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  nor  was  any  clue  afforded  that  would 
jHsist  him  even  to  guess  at  the  source  whence  the  note  came.  Although  he  rarely  paid  any 
attention  to  anonymous  communications,  yet  there  was  something  in  this  one  which  excited 
his  curiosity,  and  determined  him  to  comply  with  the  request  it  contained.  Accordingly,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  he  repaired  to  the  spot — a  solitary  place  covered  with  an  acre  or  two  of 
copse,  among  which  were  a  few  oaks  remarkable  for  their  age  and  size.  A  small  brooklet  ran 
through  the  middle  of  it,  coursing  its  devious  way  to  the  Hudson,  and  filling  the  air  with  the 
music  of  its  ceaseless  murmuring.'  By  the  side  of  this  little  stream  stood  a  large  moss-grown 
rock,  overshadowed  by  a  gigantic  oak,  wliich  marked  the  precise  spot  where  he  expected  to 
meet  the  writer  of  the  note.  Ho  paused  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  and  through  an 
opening  in  the  copse,  discovered  near  the  rock  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
dress  indicated  a  respectable  rank.  He  was  entirely  unknown  to  Henry,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  appearance  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  stranger  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
city. 

As  Henry  approached  him,  the  gentleman  bowed  and  lifted  his  hat  with  the  air  of  a  well- 
bred  man  of  the  world.  "  Mr  Carleton,  I  presume,"  said  he,  as  Henry  stepped  on  the  Oppo- 
site side  of  the  brook. 

<*  That  is  my  name,"  replied  Henry,  bowing  in  his  turn ;  **  and  I  have  come  hither  in 
compliance  with  a  request  contained  in  this  note,  of  which  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
the  writer.     Am  I  correct,  sir  ?*' 

"  You  are,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  You  probably  think  it  strange,  Mr  Carleton,  that  a 
person  who  has  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  should  thus  presume  to  ask  an  interview 
with  you  in  a  place  so  secluded  as  this.  I  could  not,  however,  take  the  freedom  of  calling 
npon  you  at  your  own  resi4ence  on  the  business  which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  proscntly 
open  to  you ;  and  no  other  way  presented  itself  than  to  request  your  presence  either  at  a 
public  house,  or  in  some  more  retired  spot.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  now  have  to  thank  yoa 
for  thus  honouring  my  request  with  a  ready  compliance." 

•*  May  I  be  favoured  with  your  name  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  "  I  was  about  to  inform  you  that  my  name  is  Melviile» 
I  am  opposed  to  the  stand  taken  by  those  who  call  themselves  Whigs,  and  though  not  con* 
nected  with  the  British  army,  am  at  present  in  the  service  of  its  commander." 

"  Pray  what  is  the  nature  of  the  business  to  which  you  alluded  ?**  asked  Carleton  with  no 
I&t/e  astonishment  depicted  on  hiM  countenance. 
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*(  It  is  cQirently  reported,**  replied  Mr  Melville»  "and  I  presume  the  rumoar  is  founded  in 
truth,  that  you  accompanied  the  party  of  rebels  (pardon  the  use  of  that  word)  who,  last  night 
but  one,  captured  a  sloop  belonging  to  his  majesty.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  regret  to  General 
Howe  that  the  only  son  of  so  distinguished  a  loyalist  as  Mr  Ralph  Carleton,  has  so  far  forgot* 
ten  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his  King  as  to  render  assistance  to  men  who,  with  the  most 
selfish  and  sinister  views,  have  rebelled  against  the  royal  authority,  without  the  remotest  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  in  their  unholy  efforts." 

**  General  Howe,**  said  Henry  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  '*  does  me  honour  in  feeling  go 
much  concern  about  the  conduct  of  an  humble  individual  like  myself.*' 

'*  He  regrets  it,"  continued  Mr  Melville, "  because  he  believes  the  services  of  Mr  Carleton 
might  be  eminently  useful  to  his  majesty's  affairs  in  these  colonies ;  and  it  pains  him  to  6nd 
that  our  enemies  are  likely  to  have  the  benefit  of  talents,  which,  without  meamng  to  flatter 
you,  are,  I  will  say,  fitted  to  adorn  a  nobler  cause." 

**  General  Howe  and  you  are  pleased  to  overrate  my  abilities,**  said  Henry  with  a  peculiar 
tone,  which  evinced  that  he  regarded  this  flattering  language  as  defigaed  to  smooth  the  waj 
for  something  that  was  to  follow. 

**  I  cannot  doubt,**  observed  Mr  Melville,  "  that  bis  estimate  is  a  correct  one ;  and  as  ho 
entertains  the  hope  that  you  have  not  fully  decided  to  unite  yourself  to  the  rebel  army,  and 
that,  after  more  deliberate  reflection,  you  will  perceive  how  much  more  honourable^  and  in 
every  point  of  view  advantageous,  it  will  be  to  enter  into  the  service  of  hfai  majesty,  he  las' 
•empowered  me  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  detach  you  from  a  cause 
which,  ere  long,  must  involve  all  its  supporters  in  one  common  ruin.** 

*'  Though  I  feel  no  disposition  to  commence  an  argument  with  you,**  said  Henry,  "  yet  I 
must  deny  that  it  is  more  honourable,  although  it  may,  in  some  respects,  be  more  advantage- 
cms  to  serve  the  King ;  neither  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that  the  rebel  cause,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  term  it,  will  prove  the  ruin  of  its  advocates.  What !  is  it  more  honourable  to  aid  a  tyran- 
meal  government  in  carrying  out  its  cruel  and  unjustifiable  measures,  than  to  assist  an  injured 
people  in  opposing  an  invasion  of  their  dearest  rights  ?  Is  it  more  honourable  to  be  instrumental 
in  enforcing  a  species  of  slavery,  than  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  ?— to  aid  a  cause  oharao- 
terized  by  injustice  and  oppression,  than  to  fight  for  the  independence  we  have  asserted,  and 
'Which  the  world  will  applaud  us  for  maintaining  with  the  sword  ?  Is  it  more  honourable  to 
assist  the  mother  in  shedding  the  blood  of  her  children,  than  to  range  ourselves  on  the 
weaker  side,  which  urges  in  justification  of  its  resistance  so  many  weighty  reasons  as  are 
jet  forth  in  the  declaration !  Preposterous !  Submission  to  legitimate  power  wielded  Ibr 
the  wellbeing  of^  a  nation,  becomes  an  intelligent  people;  but  it  is  not  our  duty  to  lick 
the  hand  that  smites  us,  or  to  countenance  and  sustain  a  government  in  the  practice  of 
oppression  the  most  odious  and  tyrannical." 

'*  It  must  be  conceded,  1  think,**  said  Mr  Melville,  unmoved  by  the  vehemence  of  Henry's 
manner,  **  that  England  has  a  perfect  right,  after  extending  her  powerful  protection  to  the 
colonies,  to  look  to  them  for  pecuniary  aid.  In  taxing  them,  I  am  not  aware  that  she  has  done 
more  than  long- established  usage  sanctions ;  and  the  refusal  on  their  part  to  pay  their  proper* 
tion  of  the  expenses  of  the  government,  appears  to  me  very  much  like  ingratitude.  The  mo- 
ther country,  under  these  circumstances,  is  certainly  justifiable  in  quelling,  by  force  of  arms, 
any  insurrection  growing  out  of  this  unhappy  difference.  The  case  then  seems  to  stand  thus : 
^-The  colonies  refuse  to  pay  what  is  properly,  and  under  the  sanction  of  established  custom, 
demanded  by  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  to  them  ;  they  take  up  arms 
under  the  shallow  pretence  of  being  wronged,  and,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  declare  them- 
selves  independent,  and  determined  to  resist  the  rightfril  authority  of  their  sovereign.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  feeling  that  she  has  done  nothing  to  justify  these  violent  measures,  under- 
takes to  preserve  her  legitimate  power  over  her  American  possessions.  It  is  a  painftel  Cask  to 
her  thus  to  resort  to  force  in  the  performance  of  what  she  considers  a  positive  duty,  especially 
as  our  friends,  or  rather  our  enemies,  in  this  country,  are  united  to  us  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
language  and  ancestry.  This  being  the  case,  I  conceive  that  I  was  correct  in  observing,  that 
it  is  more  honourable  and  praiseworthy  to  aid  in  repressing  than  in  sustaining  a  rebellion.  As 
to  the  issue  of  this  war  I  entertain  no  doubt  The  late  vlciorj^  ^<^'^tA  >i\yff\>XA^'^*=^^^^ 
barbinger  of  stili  greater  ^^aasten  that  must  very  iikiott\y  «v«iUkftHi«9iGa&%^»^^s^^^^^^^^ 
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He  enmot  powibly  kcq>  Um  fitld  many  bobUis  longer,  mad  Dext  fpnng  we  Buy  leefonably 
look  for  the  reetoratioa  of  peaee  betweea  tke  oiotber  and  ber  ungrateful  daughter.** 

**  I  diiagree  with  you,"  faid  Henry,  •*  in  the  opinion  thai  England  hat  a  right  to  Uz  the 
cdloBiefl  without  their  conaent.  Not  being  reprcaeLted  in  Ptelianent,  andeooaequently  hnviqg 
DO  voice  in  the  govemmest,  they  ibonld  not  be  subject  to  taiatioa  But  aa  1  before  rcnurk^ 
ed,  I  hare  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  argue  thiaqneation  with  you ;  and  if  1  had,  it  would 
doubtleia  be  an  unprofitable  eflbrt,  linee  both  our  judgmeota  are  probably  unalterable.  I  will 
obeerve,  howerer,  that  the  erila  we  have  tuffered  Crom  a  t}Tannical  government  are  ennoumted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  he  must  be  an  ingenious  man,  indeed,  who  can 
bring  a  particle  of  evidence  to  disprove  the  statements  therein  made.  My  opinion  is,  I  repeat* 
(and  It  has  not  been  hastily  Ibrmed,)  that  as  the  colonies  are  not  represented  in  the  "•'^^^mi? 
eouBoilSy  and  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  nmnagement  of  the  national  affairs,  they  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ruinous  exactions  of  England,  or  any  longer  to  suffer  the  maltreatment  which 
th^  have  home  for  a  long  aeries  of  years^  They  are  consequently  perfectly  jnstiftabtet  int 
in  opposing  vl  if  anms  the  execution  of  her  onerous  enactments ;  and  secondly,  in  resisting  the 
force  sent  hither  to  coerce  them  into  submission.  You,  sir,  may  be  confident  of  ultimate 
sttceoM  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  candid,  the  present  aspect  of  our  condition  it 
well  calculated  to  Inspire  such  a  feeling }  nevertheless,  worse  fortunes  thui  those  of  the  coloniea 
have  been  retrieved  by  judicious  management,  and  I  trust  that  my  countrymen  are  destined 
to  achieve  their  independence,  though  it  may  be  years  before  we  shall  behold  their  triumph.*' 

•'  It  will  be  a  long  time,  undoubtedly,"  said  Mr  Melville,  with  a  snule ;  **  so  long  that  neither 
you  nor  I  will  live  to  see  the  day.  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  Mr  Carleton,  that  you  sympathise  so 
strongly  with  the  colonists ;  for  I  hoped  most  sincerely  to  find  you  at  least  open  to  conviction; 
and  prepared  to  review  the  subject  carefully  and  dispassionately.** 

'  And  supposing  that  you  had  found  me  in  an  undecided  state  of  mind,  may  I  ask,**  de- 
manded Henry,  '*  in  what  manner  you  expected  to  profit  by  uiy  change  your  arguments 
■Ught  have  wrought?** 

"  No  advantage,**  replied  Melville,  *'  would  have  accrued  to  me  personally,  but  the  service 
would  have  been  benefitted  by  your  talents,  had  you  deemed  it  expedient  to  accept  the  pro- 
position which  I  aa  authorized  to  make.** 

**  You  are  then  empowered  to  bribe *' 

**  Nay,"  interrupted  Mr  Melville,  '*  call  it  not  a  bribe,  my  dear  sir,  since  it  was  not  ao 
intended.  I  waa  prepared,  in  the  event  of  finding  you  undecided,  to  offer  you  a  captain's 
commlsskm  in  the  British  army— hui  offer  which  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  you  are 
held  by  General  Howe»  who  would,  if  possible,  deprive  our  enemies  of  so  valuable  an  accessioa 
to  their  number.** 

**  Sir,  I  should  perhaps  return  thanks  to  General  Howe  for  so  complimentary  an  overture,** 
said  Henry ;  **  but  I  reject  his  offer,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  rather 
shoulder  a  musket,  and  go  into  the  cobnial  ranks  as  a  private,  than  accept  a  much  higher 
commission  In  the  British  army  than  that  which  you  are  empowered  to  tender.  Tell  him  that 
if  Henry  Carleton  draws  his  sword  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  not  to  aid  a 
tyrant  In  the  subjugation  of  a  wronged  and  indignant  people.  Tell  him  that  I  have  long  held 
It  as  undeniably  true,  that  no  man  who  first  drew  his  breath  withhi  the  limits  of  these  colonies 
ean  view  this  subject  aright,  without  regarding  himself  as  having  been  insulted  and  oppressed 
by  the  King  of  Great  Britam— a  man  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  natioikof  freemen,  because  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  devoid  of  all  sense  of  justice,  and  unable  to  sympathise  in  the  suffer-  ~ 
ings  of  his  once  faithful  subjects.  Tell  him  too,  that  I  hope  ere  long  to  add  one  to  the  number 
of  his  sovereign*s  active  enemies ;  and  that  when  I  go  to  the  field,  it  will  be  with  the  determinatioa 
not  to  sheath  the  sword  while  a  ray  of  hope  exists  in  securing  our  independence.  Such  is  my 
answer  to  your  general's  offer." 

••  Your  ndnd  U  then  unalterable  ?"  said  Mr  Melville. 

<«  It  is,**  replied  Henry.  "  My  services  might  be  of  little  worth  to  either  party ;  but  such 
as  they  are,  your  general  cannot  obtain  them."* 


•  Tbii  remark  will  remind  ttie  read«r  of  General  Reed'*  anawcr  ta  a  lady  emploved  by  ,    ,  ..    „    . 
SB  teibe  kim  with  an  offer  of  10,ses/.  •terlinr,  uid  any  oftce  in  the  colonioa  wichlu  the  King's  gill,  to  aid 

J^mS^^VI^J'l  i^"  ""i-'V"'*  *'»^*  inoorruptible  patriot,  ••  worth  purcbavior  i  bat  aiicb  as  I  am, 
tk0  Xug-  ofAgkuBd  Ib  not  ricfc  enongh  t»  hey  am."  ->  <-  d  i 
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«<  TiMi  arf  iarfi  St  Mde^i"  mM  Mdville^  in  a  tone  which  tnadenti^  iadieated  his  dis- 
appointment  at  the  miMieeetiftil  tarmiaatian  of  hit  miasUm ;  **  and  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
yon  good  raoniDg." 

So  sa^g,  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  then  disappeared  anong  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  taking  a  path  which  led  down  the  hill,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  brook.  Henry 
issued  from  the  copse,  and  ascending^  a  small  eminenoe,  saw  him  descend  to  the  Hudson,  and 
enter  a  small  barge  manned  by  two  men,  who  immediately  palled  into  the  stream,  and  went 
•wiiUy  down  with  the  tide. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Henry  felt  somewhat  flattered  by  this  attempt  of  the  British 
commander  to  draw  him  into  his  service,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  prevent  the  American  general 
from  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  brave  and  inteUigeat  youth,  who  promised  to  make  a  most 
valuable  ofllcer.  But  how  came  the  general  to  know  anything  of  him?  Who  could  have 
given  him  such  a  knowledge  of  his  character  and  qualifications  as  induced  him  to  take  such 
a  step  ?  Did  he  do  this  of  his  own  accord,  or  at  the  instance  of  some  one  desirous  of  detach- 
log  Henry  from  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  ?  These  were  questions  which  young  Carletoo 
frequently  put  to  himself  on  his  way  home,  but  of  coune  was  unable  to  make  satisfactory 
answers.  It  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  his  father  was  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  but  the 
suspicion  was  but  momentary,  as  he  knew  that  gentleman  was  averse  to  his  taking  any  part 
in  the  struggle,  either  on  one  side  w  the  other.  He  came  at  length  to  the  conclusion  that 
General  Howe,  who  could  stand  in  little  need  of  his  services,  had  only  sought  to  prevent  tbdr 
being  enlisted  in  the  colonial  cause. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Hbkrt  determined  to  leave  home  on  the  following  morning  but  one  for  the  wood»-*the  resi* 
dence  of  Mr  Stafford.  The  remahider  of  the  day  was  spent  in  making  some  preparations  for 
an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  and  in  visiting  Captafai  H— -,  fnm  whom  he  expected  to  be  sepa« 
rated  for  a  considerable  length  of  tioDCr  He  communicated  to  his  friend  an  aooount  of  hie 
interview  with  Mr  Melville,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearmg  him  express  his  high  gratifieatimi 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  offer  had  been  met. 

Soon  after  breakfiut  on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  Henry  caused  his  horse  to  be 

brought  to  the  door.    Before  he  left,  Grace  took  his  arm  and  led  him  into  the  parlour,  for 

^  the  purpose  of  having  a  little  private  conversation  with  him.    *'  Brother,"  commenced  the 

young  lady,  "  1  wish  to  know  whether  you  are  disposed  to  follow  a  little  good  advice  thia' 

morning.  **, 

**  I  am  always  ready  to  do  that,  sister,**  replied  Henry,  smiling;  •'especially  when  it  la 
given  by  so  old,  wise,  and  experienced  a  person  as  Miss  Grace  Carieton." 

*^  Nay,  now  yon  treat  me  as  usual,  as  if  I  were  a  mere  child.  I  do  wish  you  would  change 
your  manner  towards  me,  for,  young  as  I  am,  I  Ibel  perfectly  wall  qualified  to  give  the  best 
of  advice  to  a  giddy  and  thoughtless  young  man  like  yoarsel^--ay,  shr,  to  you.  I*eamed  and 
full  of  wisdom  as  you  are  in  your  own  conceit,  yon  would  do  better  to  follow  my  directions 
than  to  trust  your  own  judgment  in  these  troublous  times. 

**  Wen,**  said  Henry,  fakughlng  at  the  mock  gravity  assumed  by  his  sister,  "  what  advice 
has  Grace  to  gfve  her  little  brother?" 

**  It  is,**  replied  the  young  lady,  **  that,  instead  of  employing  your  thoughts  about  the 
capture  of  sloops  and  armies,  you  would  think  only  of  capturing  tho  affections  and  hand  of 
Miss  Alice  Suffotd.** 

"  That  may  be  a  task  of  some  difflculty,**  said  Henry,  <*  for  one  so  unpractised  in  tlut 
species  of  warfare.     Suppose  she  should  rcftne  to  capitnlate — what  then  ?" 

*<  Continue  the  siege  until  you  bring  her  to  terms^**  replied  OraceL 

**  Or,  in  other  words,  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  starve  the  enemy  into  a  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender, '  said  Henry,  rising  and  drawing  on  his  gloves. 

"But  to  be  serious,**  observed  Grace,  "  I  do  wish  you  would  propose  for  Alice.    Promise* 
me  you  will,  brother.     I  have  your  happiness  alone  in  view.     You  love  her,  I  know  you  do ; 
and  as  she  is  in  all  respects  an  eligible  matdi  for  you,  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  her  for  a 
suter-io-law.*' 
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"  It  would  be  rttsb,"  laid  Heniy,  "to  make  tvcb  a  premite*  Wfdt  till  the  tennioatloii  oi 
the  war,  then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.'* 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  Grace ;  "  it  is  to  draw  your  attention  from  this  shabby  war  that  1  desire 
you  to  marry  ;  at  least  that  it  one  prominent  reason." 

<*  Well,  well,  sister/'  said  Henry,  walking  towards  the  door,  **  I  will  take  your  advice  into 
serious  consideration  while  I  sojourn  in  the  country,  and  then^-— '* 

**  Follow  your  own,  I  suppose,*'  interrupted  Grace,  '*ai  you  usually  do." 

*'  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Henry,  kissing  his  sister.  **  I  must  go  now,  Grace ;  you  shall  hear 
from  me  very  soon,  if  nothing  happen.    Good-bye." 

Having  thrown  on  his  saddle*bags,  and  taken  leave  of  the  family,  he  vaiilted  upon  hk 
steed,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  day  was  rather  cold 
and  cloudy,  and  he  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  before  the  weather  became  lowering  and 
threatened  rain.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  in  the  hope  of  reaching  his  place  of  destinatloii 
without  being  wetted,  having  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  go,  and  that  over  a  tolerably  good 
road.  His  horse  was  one  he  called  Romeo — a  large  grey  steedt  which,  the  moment  he  felt 
the  spur,  went  off  on  a  brisk  canter,  bis  long  tail  and  mane  streaming  in  the  wind,  his  head^ 
ereet,  and  his  fierce  eye  and  expanded  nostril  showing  the  excellence  of  his  mettle.  Henij 
was  a  good  horseman,  and  a  keen  lover  of  equestrian  exercises,  in  which  he  had  been  aoent- 
tomed  to  indulge  almost  daily  since  his  return  from  college ;  and  he  never  felt  happier,  or  in 
higher  spirits,  than  when  astride  of  his  favourite  courser,  dashing  along  the  road  with  tlio  fn^ 
petuosity  which  always  characterized  his  movements  while  in  the  saddles 

Once  only  he  paused,  and  that  was  upon  the  heights  below  Harlem  river,  where  he  was 
charmed  with  the  magnificent  view  which  he  had  from  that  elevated  position.  He  there  re« 
marked,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  beauty  of  the  river,  whose  irregular  banks,  covered  with  a 
mass  of  dense  foliage,  now  for  a  short  distance  run  parallel  to  each  other,  compressing  the  stream 
into  a  comparatively  narrow  space,  and  now,  taking  different  directions,  enclose  a  much  wider 
sheet  of  water,  and  present  points  and  indentations  that  give  a  most  agreeable  variety  to  every 
rood  of  the  shore.  From  the  same  situation  he  could  see  that  place  of  rocks,  currents,  and 
whirlpools,  denominated  Hell-gate,  with  its  large  patches  of  foaming  waves,  that  indicate  tlia 
spots  to  be  avoided  by  the  skilful  navigator  of  the  Sound.  The  bald  rocks  of  that  dangeroua 
passage,  washed  for  ages  by  the  rapid  and  disturbed  waters,  stood  up  far  from  their  bosom ; 
and  the  bold  shores  on  either  side,  now  dotted  with  elegant  villas,  and  presenting  to  the 
admiring  eye  green  lawns,  trees,  and  shrubbery,  were  dark  with  their  woody  covering,  and 
exhibited  fewer  traces  of  wealth  and  taste  than  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  The  river, 
that  came  hunying  through  the  gate,  lashing  itself  into  foam  against  the  numerous  obstruc- 
tions in  its  passage,  bore  no  craft  upon  its  bosom,  save  a  small  boat  that  pursued  its  quiet 
way  under  the  opposite  bank.     As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a  sail  was  visible. 

Henry  halted  for  a  few  moments  only.  The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  a  white  mist  already 
shrouded  the  distant  hills,  warning  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  termination 
of  his  journey.  His  horse,  too,  as  if  he  perceived  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  seemed  im- 
patient of  the  delay,  and  by  his  prancing  and  snorting  manifested  his  desire  to  improve  the 
short  time  that  might  intervene  before  the  commencement  of  the  rain.  No  less  desirous  of 
escaping  with  a  dry  jacket,  Henry  buttoned  his  surtoui  to  the  chin,  and  slackening  the  rein 
of  his  steed,  descended  the  hill  on  a  brisk  canter.  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  carry  him 
over  the  level  ground  below  and  across  the  river ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  beyond  Harlem,  when  it  began  to  drizzle,  and  at  length  to  pour  with  considerable 
violence.  The  wind  was  directly  in  his  face,  which,  of  course,  rendered  it  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  breast  the  storm  ;  nor  did  the  pulling  down  of  his  hat,  or  the  inclination  of  his 
body,  prevent  his  being  almost  blinded  by  the  driving  rain.  The  houses  were  then  compara^ 
tively  few,  and  there  was  no  place  of  shelter  immediately  at  hand,  unless  he  had  sought  it 
under  one  of  those  large  spreading  oaks,  which,  at  intervals,  throw  their  gnarled  and  wide 
reaching  branches  over  the  road.  The  nearest  inn  was  yet  a  mile  distant,  and  although  he 
was  certain  of  getting  thoroughly  drenched  ere  he  could  reach  it,  he  concluded  not  to  slacken 
his  pace  till  he  should  find  himself  at  the  door.  The  spirited  Romeo  needed  not  the  spur  to 
accelerate  his  speed,  for  the  brute  seemed  more  anxious  than  his  master  to  make  all  tlie  pro- 
^nm  in  hit  power.  Laying  baek  his  ears,  and  availing  himself  of  the  loosened  rein,  he  went 
<w  Mt  M  rate  that  would  not  liave  disgraced  the  fieetest  raoer  on  IYiq  t^rt 
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The  milo  was  Tery  mob  Tcdooed  to  a  few  rodi,  and  the  noMent  he  paned  a  short  inni  fai 
the  road,  Henry  perceived  a  flmall  tavern  standing  tome  paces  back,  having  in  front  of  it  the 
usual  post,  from  which  swung,  creaking  in  the  wind,  a  sign  l>earing  a  nide  representation  of 
King  George.  Whether  his  horse  had  been  trained  to  distinguish  public  from  private  houses, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  boj  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  lie  certainly  did  not  need  the  guiding  hand 
of  his  master  to  direct  him  into  the  inn-yard,  but  galloped  up  to  the  porch  of  his  own  accord, 
as  if  he  took  it  for  granted  that  to  Stop  there  was  a  settled  point  with  his  rider.  A  boy  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  was  the  only  person  who  presented  himself  to  take  charge  of  the 
animal ;  but  Henry,  not  choosing  to  trust  Romeo  with  the  lad,  led  him  back  into  the  stable, 
and,  for  the  time,  became  his  own  ostler.  Having  taken  ofTthe  saddle  and  bridle,  and  directed 
the  youngster  to  empk^  himself  in  robbing  the  horse  dry,  he  went  Into  the  house,  with  the 
unpleasant  prospect  of  being  eon6ned  there  for  several  hours  at  least,  if  not  during  the 
whole  day. 

This  tavern  resembled  those  that  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  inconsiderable  village  id 
America ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  small  two-story  house  of  a  rude  description,  with  a  wooden 
porch  extending  the  whole  length,  supporting  a  roof  that  projected  above  the  lower  windows. 
Half  the  house  was  oconpied  by  the  family  of  the  keeper,  and  the  remainder  was  a  bar-room, 
ivhieh  was  rarely  In  dry,  and  never  in  wet  weather,  without  the  presence  of  two  or  three  oi 
those  rum-drinking  vagaiKmds  that  usually  infest  such  places. 

When  Henry  entered,  he  perceived  in  various  paits  of  the  room  fonr  or  five  of  those  cha- 
racters in  different  stages  of  intoxication,  all  talking  at  once,  and  making  a  most  disagreeable 
clamour.  There  was  a  strong  sroeti  of  tobacco-smoke,  which  was  extremely  offensive  to  him, 
and  which  he  foresaw  he  shoukl  probably  have  to  endure  while  he  remained  there,  since  the 
weather  caused  those  gentlemen  to  be  perfectly  at  leisure  to  afford  him  the  nuisance  of  their 
society  during  the  whole  of  liis  sojourn.  In  one  comer  of  the  room,  behind  the  bar,  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  house,  who  knew  his  own  interest  sufficiently  well  to  make  some  show  of 
ehrility  by  requesting  one  of  the  rough  gentry  to  vacate  a  rickety  chair,  in  which  he  sat  lounging, 
with  bis  feet  resting  upon  a  neighbouring  table.  The  fellow  rose  sulkily,  eyeing  Henry  with 
little  favour,  and  sending  a  puff"  of  tobacco-smoke  into  ttis  face  ;  while  the  others,  amused  by 
the  circumstance,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Henry  quietly  took  possession  of  the  chair,  and 
endured  their  stare  of  curiosity,  unconcerned  by  the  general  disposition  manifested  to  make 
him  the  subject  of  a  little  fun. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  miserable  place,  when  two  mounted  men  came  dashing  through 
the  rain  and  mud,  and  having  placed  their  horses  under  a  shed,  added  themselves  to  the 
number  already  assembled,  iioth  these  individuals  resembled,  in  their  attire,  ordinary 
countrymen  of  the  lower  class,  and  might  have  been  taken  for  drovers  returning  from  the  sale 
of  cattle.  One  of  them  wore  a  brown  surtout  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  his  cap,  which  was 
of  common  fur,  was  pulled  over  his  brow  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  half  of  his  face  ;  while 
his  coat-coUur  raised,  and  tied  with  a  red  handkerchief,  served  to  hide  the  lower  part.  His 
nose,  and  a  small  part  about  the  eyes,  were  all  that  could  be  seen  about  his  face ;  nor  did  he 
alter  the  disposition  of  the  oo\*ering,  so  as  to  make  a  more  liberal  display  of  his  features. 
Having  glanced  round  the  room,  and  scrutinized  Henry  in  particular,  he  took  a  scat  in  the 
darkest  comer,  and  began  to  amuse  himself  by  teasing  a  huge  dog  that  lay  near  him. 

The  other  person  had  on  a  large  overcoat  of  grey  cloth,  considerably  the  worse  for  wear. 
His  hat,  which  had  a  very  broad  brim,  was  of  common  while  felt,  and  had  a  round  crown,  the 
top  of  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  head.  He  was  a  man  about  forty-five  years  of  nge,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  in  the  carelesjs  case  and  freedom 
of  bis  manners,  which  immediately  attracted  Henry's  attention,  and  excited  his  curiosity  to 
know  who  and  what  be  was.  His  eyes  were  piercingly  black,  his  nose  rather  large  and  slightly 
aquiline,  and  bis  month,  which  was  small  and  decidedly  the  best  of  his  features,  was  garnished 
with  full  rows  of  white  and  perfectly  formed  teeth.  His  hair  was  black  interspersed  with 
grey— bushy  on  the  sides  of  his  head  and  disposed  to  curl ;— while  on  the  top  (as  Henry  had 
an  opportunity  of  discovering)  it  was  thin  and  disclosed  a  spot  partially  bald.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  handsome  man,  as  fisr  as  the  shape  and  expression  of  his  features  were  concerned ; 
but  there  was  little  in  his  dress,  or  in  tiie  manner  in  which  his  person  w^a  «»^^nt^^'«\^>aSaX^^ 
to  improve  his  appearaoce.    His  beard  was  at  least  a  week  ^^^  asv<\\mk Vf&x  Xiot^  "os^  ^^^«Qft^ 
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of  a  recent  combing ;  aHhough  the  drenching  he  had  reoeiTcd,  together  with  hard  riding  for 
gevoral  miles,  was  raiBcient,  perhapa,  to  acconnt  for  its  roughness.  He  wore  a  coarse  red 
handlierchief  tied  careJessly  around  his  neck,  and  the  scrap  of  linen  that  peeped  above  fits 
folds  was  not  so  white  as  it  might  have  been  made.  The  oolonr  of  his  skin  was  brown  and 
weather-beaten,  excepting  his  high  forehead,  which  was  fair  and  free  from  wrinkles,  eoa- 
trasting  strongly  with  the  other  parts  of  his  face.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  features 
were  his  eyebrows,  which  were  large  and  black,  shadowing  a  pair  of  eyes  which,  though  not 
•mall,  were  deep-set,  giving  him  a  somewhat  peculiar,  though  bv  no  means  a  disagreeable 
appearance. 

When  these  individuals  were  seated,  the  last  one  described  called  for  two  glasses  of  brandy* 
Both  remained  silent,  or  made  short  replies  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  inquisitive  inmates  off 
the  bouse.  Once  the  man  hi  the  grey  t^oat  rebuked  a  fellow  very  tartly  for  his  impertJoeneeb 
and  made  use  of  better  language  than  one  would  expected  from  a  person  of  his  rough  exterior. 
The  other  did  not  seem  disposed  to  enter  into  conversation,  nor  did  lie  appear  perfectly  at 
case  under  the  glances  which  he  observed  Henry  to  throw  at  him  occasionally.  Several  times 
an  angry  expression  rested  upon  his  features,  on  observing  himself  to  be  the  object  of  scmtiny, 
and  at  length  he  shifted  his  position,  so  as  to  bring  his  back  towards  Henry,  and  his  face  to 
the  window.  In  doing  this  liis  coat  parted  in  front,  aflTording  a  glimpse  of  two  pistols  and  a 
knife  stuck  under  a  leathern  belt.  This  drcnmstance  excited  no  surprise,  since  the  distarbed 
nature  of  the  times  was  a  sufllcient  excuse  for  the  most  peaceful  to  carry  arms,  as  a  protection 
against  the  scoundrels  that  infested  the  country. 

The  conversation  of  the  men  whom  Henry  found  in  the  room,  soon  turned  npon  the  war, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  ail  of  them,  including  the  tondlord,  were  rank  Toriei. 
One,  the  most  noisy  of  them,  addressed  several  questions  to  Henry  on  that  subject,  which  the 
latter  either  totally  dbregarded,  or  replied  to  in  the  briefest  terms.  In  order  to  avoid  dill- 
cnlty,  he  abstained  from  saying  anything  by  which  his  sentiments  could  be  learned ;  bat  the 
fBW  remarks  he  made  evidently  left  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  present,  that  be  was 
no  friend  of  the  Whigs. 

Finding  Henry  determined  not  to  fovonr  him  with  any  conversation,  the  fellow  took  a  fretb 
draught  of  brandy,  and  went  towards  the  man  in  the  grey  coat,  who  now  sat  with  his  foea  to  the 
window,  apparently  amusing  himself  by  watching  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  rain  npon  the 
neighbouring  trees.  "  You  have  come  from  the  city,  I  take  it,**  said  the  inquisitive  country- 
man. No  answer  was  made  to  this  remark  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  he 
turned  his  face  towards  his  interrogator,  and  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt. Not  in  the  least  abashed  by  this  silent  yet  icy  response,  the  man  (whom  the  landlord 
called  Smike)  seemed  determined  to  draw  the  stranger  into  conversation  in  spite  of  himseUl 
The  noise  of  all  other  tongues  had  by  this  time  ceased,  and  Smike's  companions  listened 
attentively  to  his  remarks,  expecting,  perhaps,  or  rather  hoping,  that  he  would  say  something 
that  mijrht  lead  to  a  brush  between  them  and  the  two  friends.  Indeed  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  such  an  event,  as  they  felt  that  the  contemptuous  treatment  received  by  their 
spokesman  was  in  some  sort  an  insult  to  the  whole  gang.  Heated  with  brandy,  they  were 
ripe  for  anything,  and  by  their  nods  and  winks  to  one  another,  and  to  Smike,  showed  the 
feelings  they  entertained  towards  the  strangers,  and  their  desire  to  push  matters  to  an  nn» 
pleasant  extremity.  Smike,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  ready  for  whatever  might  happen,  and, 
putting  his  chair  close  to  the  side  of  the  grey-coated  man,  sat  down  and  re-commenced  his 
obser\*ations. 

*"  You  have  just  come  from  bdow,  I  suppoie,  stranger,'*  said  he,  thrusting  a  huge  lump  of 
tobacco  into  his  month- 
No  reply  was  made,  and,  after  ashort  pause,  Smike  added,  in  a  more  impatient  tone,  **  Yon 
seem  to  be  in  a  bad  humour  to-day.     What  the  devil  ails  you,  that  you  can*t  answer  a  civil 
questioa*— «h?* 

*'  He's  a  leetle  above  common  people,  like  you  and  us,  Smike,**  said  one ;  "give  him  a  tap 
with  that  stick  of  yours,  and  see  if  the  fellow's  got  a  tongna  in  his  head." 

**  Yes,  tickle  him  with  it,**  said  another;  *^  I  shoold  like  to  know  whether  that  man  can 
talk.**— ^  111  be  hangadif  Idon*t  think  he's  dnmb  for  fear,**  saki  a  third ;  -fetch  him  acracfc, 
Smike,  and  nakn  bim  ape' 
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Here  the  landlord  thought  it  proper  to  Interfere,  prompted  leu  by  bit  desire  to  preserve  peaoe, 
than  by  his  fears  of  lodng  two  or  three  profitable  customers.  He  simply  requested  bis  noisy 
friends  to  desist  from  troubling  the  gentleman,  but  did  it  in  so  mild  a  manner,  that  his  inter- 
ference operated  more  as  an  eneouragement  than  as  a  restrainL 

During  this  time,  the  man  in  the  brown  coat,  who  had  a  few  moments  before  thrown  him* 
self  at  full  length  npon  a  long  wooden  bench,  appeared  to  all  but  Henry  to  be  soundly  asleep* 
His  eyes  were  dosed,  his  breathing  was  loud,  and  he  suffered  bis  heavy  whip  to  lall  from  hit 
hands— thus  confirming  the  belief  that  he  had  sunk  into  deep  slumber.  Henry*i  position 
allowed  him  to  observe  the  man  closely,  and  he  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  individual  was 
not  only  awake,  but  very  attentive  to  what  was  passing  before  him. 

Smike,  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  struck  a  smart  blow  upon  the 
stranger's  shoulder  with  the  pahn  of  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  saying,  '*  Look  here,  mister, 
be  yon  dumb  or  not  ?— if  you  ao't,  say  so— if  yon  be^  wag  your  head  and  let  us  know.  But  by 
King  George,  if  yon  oan  talk  and  wont,  why,  we'll  make  yon,  that's  all." 

**  Ay,  that  we  will,"  said  another ;  **  every  man  that  comes  into  this  room  must  show  that 
he  has  a  tongue  in  hb  head*  and  give  an  account  of  himselt  Hit  him  again,  Smike,  he'll  speak 
this  time ;  if  he  don*t,  we'll  make  him  squeal" 

Smike  needed  no  prompting,  for  another  stroke,  harder  than  the  first,  had  already  descended 
upon  the  grey  coat,  aooompanied  by  an  observation  similar  to  those  already  recorded.  He 
was  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  the  man,  who  began  to  tire  of  that  sort  of  play,  and  yet 
seemed  backward  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  quarrel,  turned  calmly  to  Smike  and  observed: 
**  Stay  your  hand,  my  good  friend ;  this  may  be  all  very  pleasant  to  you  and  your  brother  vaga« 
bond^  but  it  does  not  suit  my  present  humour.  You  must  therefore  keep  your  distance,  for 
if  you  touch  me  again.  Til  send  you  to        ." 

**  Who  do  you  call  vagabonds  ?"  demanded  three  or  four  of  the  boors  simultaneously.  By 
the  Lord  Hairy,*'  continued  Smike,  pushing  back  his  chair  as  if  he  feared  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  threat,  **  the  man  has  a  tongue,  sure  enough,  and  looks  as  savage  as  a  bear." 

**  But  we're  no  vagabonds,"  said  a  huge  fellow  rising,  and  approaching  the  man  who  had 
thus  wantonly  injured  his  feelings,  and  reflected  upon  his  standing  in  society ;  ".we're  no  vagap 
bonds,  and  the  man  who  says  it  is  a  liar  and  no  gentleman." 

**  That's  a  fact,**  said  another,  equally  wroth  at  being  the  subject  of  such  slander ;  *<  and  he's 
a  cowardly  IV  big  or  he  would*nt  stand  being  called  a  liar.  Knock  him  off  the  chair,  Bill ; 
you're  nearest  to  him.     If  I  was  there,  I'd  do  it. " 

Bill  did  not  dare  obey  the  command,  but  moved  slowly  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  as  it 
he  wished  to  place  bis  prompter  nearest  the  object  of  their  fury,  and  thus  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  the  first  blow.  All  were  upon  their  feet,  and  fully  prepared  for  a  fracas ;  but 
the  only  question  seemed  to  be,  who  should  commence  it,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  receiving 
the  stranger's  onset  Even  the  landlord  shared  the  indignant  feelings  of  his  boisterous  guests^ 
and  said  but  little  to  restrain  them  from  open  violence ;  nor  did  he  make  any  attempt  that  was 
at  all  regarded,  to  prevent  his  house  from  becoming  the  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion. 

Seeing  that  no  one  else  was  about  to  commit  the  first  act  of  aggression,  Smike,  who  was  in 
truth  a  man  of  some  courage,  found  that  It  devolved  upon  him  to  avenge  the  insult  they  had 
received.  He  knew  that,  although  none  of  the  others  were  willing  to  take  the  lead,  the  blow 
onee  struck^  he  should  have  plenty  of  support ;  and  as  they  were  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
other  party,  even  if  Henry  should  join  the  weaker  force,  he  had  no  fears  of  being  able  to  give 
the  two  strangers  a  sound  drubbing.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  him  to  see  what  course  be 
would  take,  and  having  gone  too  far  to  be  able,  if  so  disposed,  to  retreat  with  credit,  he  had  no 
attemative  but  to  carry  out,  if  possible,  what  he  had  so  rashly  begun.  That  happened  to  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  wishes.  Accordingly  walking  up  to  the  man  who  had  stigmatized 
hin  as  a  vagabond,  he  observed :— - 

**  You  say,  stranger,  that  I  and  my  friends  are  vagabonds.  Now  take  thai  back,  or  yoa 
get  licked  in  little  less  than  no  time." 

**  Yon  are  not  only  a  vagabond  but  a  scoundrel,"  said  Mr  Grey-coat  with  a  fierce  scowl ; 
**  and  I  defy  you  and  your  rasoally  companions  to  do  your  worst.     Mr  landlord,  I  warn  you  to 
keep  these  feUows  quiet,  or,  by  Heavens!  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you  and  ^^nvtVii^^MR^^^^^^s':^ 
my  words ;  for,  if  1  am  disturbed  b^  this  gang  of  vVUians,  ^ou  mo^j  v«ii\3n.^^w»aiv^TiN»N«^^^ 
Ast /au  bad  not  beoMl  tbWL" 
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«*  Do  you  threaten  me  ?"  demanded  the  innkeeper  inaotentiy ;  *'  O  ho  !— well,  if  jroa  folk 
in  that  itylc,  you  must  look  out  for  yourself— I've  nothing  to  tay.  If  men  wiii  call  names,  they 
must  bear  the  consequences,  that's  alL" 

Whit«  the  landlord  was  making  these  remarks,  the  stranger  walked  acroas  the  room  towards 
his  friend,  shoving  aside  one  or  two  men  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  having  raised  that  person's 
cap»  and  ascertained  that  ho  was  not  asleep,  went  back  again  to  his  former  station.  He  had  no 
sooner  come  within  Smike's  reach,  than  he  received  a  blow  on  the  breast  which  sent  him  back 
two  steps. 

Nothing  more  was  needed  to  excite  his  anger  against  this  unmannerly  assailant,  whom,  at 
the  next  instant,  he  caused  to  measure  his  length  upon  the  floor.  The  stroke  that  prodoeed 
this  effect  was  planted  between  the  eyes,  lodging  partly  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  making 
the  blood  flow  in  a  stream  from  that  important  organ.  At  this  moment  two  other  men  felt 
upon  htm  from  behind,  but  he  shook  them  off  with  perfect  ease,  and  became  in  turn  the  assail* 
ing  party,  flooring  both  of  them  before  they  had  time  tc  make  the  slightest  defence.  In  strik- 
ing the  second  one,  however,  he  lost  hi«  balance,  and  fell  upon  one  of  the  prostrate  men,  where 
he  was  fbr  a  short  time  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Smike,  who  was  now  on  his  feet  again,  and 
ready  to  renew  the  encounter.  Regardless  of  the  pugilist's  doctrine,  that  it  is  unfair  to  strikn. 
your  antagon'St  while  he  is  down,  Smike,  with  two  or  three  others,  rushed  upon  their  £sllen 
opponent,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  inflicted  upon  him  the  most  serious  injury,  bnt  for  the 
interposition  of  the  individual  in  the  brown  coat»  who  suddenly  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  entirely  ckingcd  the  aspect  of  affairs.  His  heavy  whip 
came  down  upon  the  head  of  one  burly  fellow«  putting  him  hors  de  combat,  while,  with  his  huge 
bony  fist,  he  sent  two  more  reeling  against  the  door,  and  thus  enabled  his  companion  to  reco- 
ver his  upright  position. 

Smike  was  again  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  lot,  having,  by  a  singular  cliance,  received 
another  blow  upon  the  same  spot,  which  effectually  closed  cue  eye,  and  rendered  the  other  oc 
scarcely  any  use.  It  served  him,  however,  to  select  a  corner  of  the  room  near  to  Henry  as  n 
place  of  reKige,  where  he  hoped  to  be  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed.  In  this  expectation  he 
was  much  mistaken,  for  no  sooner  did  the  two  friends  find  themselves  side  by  side,  than  they 
made  a  furious  onset  upon  the  already  discomfited  party;  striking  one,  kicking  another,  and 
stamping  on  a  third,  who,  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  had  fallen  over  a  little  bench.  Smike  was 
roughly  hauled  from  his  retreat,  and  beaten  most  unmercifully.  He  roared  for  quarter,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  his  cries.  The  louder  he  bellowed  the  harder  were  the  blows,  till,  at 
length,  ho  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor,  and  lay  there  without  motion,  and,  apparently,  without 
life. 

During  this  commotion,  the  landlord,  who  perceived  that  his  friends  were  likely  to  get  the 
worst  of  the  storm  they  had  provoked,  prudently  withdrew  his  body  from  so  dangerous  a 
vicinity;  but  unfortunately,  instead  of  quitting  the  room,  only  retreated  behind  the  bar,  from 
which  escape,  in  a  later  period  of  the  fray,  became  utterly  impossible  When  all  the  others 
had  been  soundly  belaboured,  the  man  in  tlie  brown  coat,  who  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  a 
giant's  strength,  approached  him  with  a  menacing  look,  and  dragged  him  from  his  quiet  nook 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  There  he  laid  the  whip  about  his  legs  and  back*  till  the  unhappy 
man  sank  upon  bis  knees  and  begged  for  mercy.  This  was  granted  only  at  the  intercession  of 
Henry,  who  now  c:imc  forw.u-d  and  desired  the  stranger  to  desist,  although  he  conskiered  the 
castigation  to  have  been  iuflicted  upon  a  most  worihy  object. 

The  two  friends  next  turned  their  attention  to  clearing  the  room  of  all  its  inmates  except* 
ing  Henry — a  purpose  which  it  took  them  but  a  very  short  time  to  accomplish,  as  there  was 
not  a  man  among  them,  except  the  disabled  Smike,  who  did  not  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  a  passage  to  the  road,  notwithstanding  that  their  egress  was  in  every  case  accompanied 
by  a  \alod(ctory  kick  or  blow,  lliis  done,  the  victors  commenced  the  deaolitioa  of  the 
laoveables,  which  fhny  entirety  destroyed,  together  with  the  bar  and  all  its  contents.  The 
bottles,  gUiiisos,  plates,  et  cetera,  disappeared  through  the  windows,  and  even  the  money-till, 
with  what  little  cash  it  contained,  was  sent  after  its  owner  into  the  rond.  The  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed.  A  woman  and  two  or  three  white-haired  chikiren  added  their  •<»»***«■•  to- 
the  general  clamour ;  whfle  the  great  dog  began  to  bark,  but,  like  its  mastei^  sees  songfat  salUf 
in  flight. 

Having  completed  their  work  of  destruction,  the  two  friends,  wsnh^  isligaed  by  the 


IcBoenf  tliair  tzente,  fMued»  wi^Mped  tlMmielfw  to  %miidy,  a  b«f0e  of  vfMdh  they  had 
spared  for  their  own  use.  When  they  had  dronk  a  glau  each,  and  broken '  the  bottles  and 
tumblers,  they  went  into  the  yard,  ttonnled  their  horias,  and  dtsafipoaKd. 

The  poor  UndlqnLT»>«Dt«red  his  itt*fatod  loom,  and  when  he  perceived  how  much  damage 
he  had  sustained*  onrsed  his  nnraly  coaleroers  and  burst  Into  tears.  He  threw  himself  on 
what  remained  of  a  beach,  and  looked  the  very  Hnaife  of  despair.  His  tvlkole  stool  In  trade, 
recently  repleaished  fross  tlie  oity»  had  soddealy  Taalshed,  and  nothing  connected  with  his 
business  remained  but  splinters  and  broken  glasses.  The  family  too,  a  most  uncomely  set  of 
beingSt  sotend  to  survey  the  mins  of  their  Uttle  property ;  and  their  lamentafiotis  over  thejr 
loss  so  touched  Henry's  feelinga,  that  he  drew  his  porse  fnm  his  pocket,  and  gave  them  a 
liberal  donative.  ThJa  soon  changed  their  grief  into  joy,  bot  however  grateM  they  may  have 
kit^  they  seised  the  money  with  avidity,  withont  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  ftivour. 


CUAPTEB   X. 

l^B  raji  oonthmed  durtngtfae  day,  bat  late  in  the  afternoon  it  slackened  a  little,  and  Henry 
determined  to  pursne  his  journey  at  the  expense  of  a  drenching,  rather  than  remain  at  such  a 
tavern  titt  the  following  morning.  He  had  still  some  eight  miles  to  travel,  but  be  hoped  to 
arrive  at  the  Woods  before  nightfall.  Having  remounted  Romeo,  he  set  oflT  at  n  quicl(  pace,  and 
in  three  <|narters  of  an  hour  found  himself,  thoroughly  wetted,  within  a  mile  of  Mr  Stafford's. 
At  the  foot  of  a  rising  piece  of  gromid  he  drew  his  rein  for  the  first  time,  to  allow  his 
hoiae  to  walk  a  short  distance ;  and  when  about  half-way  up,  discovered  a  horseman  on  the 
top,  who,  on  perceiving  Henry,  turned  about  and  disappeared.  When  Carluton  gained  the 
svnmdt  of  the  hill,  he  saw  no  person  on  the  road,  but  the  circumstance  did  not  at  the  moment 
strike  him  as  deserving  of  much  attention,  although  he  thought  it  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  before  proceeding  much  farther*  he  should  encounter  the  person  again. 

The  road  wound  through  a  country  abounding  in  small  hills,  consisting  for  the  most  part  ot 
vock,  yet  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  support  a  thick  growtli  of  wood,  much  of 
irluch  remains  to  the  present  day.  Ptom  the  top  of  the  small  eminence  Henry  could  see  but 
a  short  distance  ahead  of  him,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  turn  which  the  road  took,  to  avoid 
a  huge  mass  of  moss-covered  rock  projecting  above  the  ground.  On  each  side  were  dense 
woods,  wtiid),  owhig  to  the  crookedness  ef  the  way,  seemed  to  close  before  him ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  was  lonely  and  wild  in  the  extreme.  The  dreariness  of  the  spot  was  en- 
hanced tenfold  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  by  the  driving  rain,  which,  since  his  departure 
f^om  the  inn,  had  continued  to  fall  with  Tittle  or  no  cessation. 

Henry  began  to  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable.  He  was  not  fearful,  for  his  heart  was  a 
stout  one,  and  its  palpitations  had  seldom  been  quickened  by  the  emotion  of  fear ; — yet  be  had 
an  unpleasant  presentiment  that  there  was  something  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
bersemon  which  boded  no  good.  Alone  in  such  a  place,  the  idea  of  being  attacked  and  over- 
powered was  suflleient  to  render  him  anxious  at  least ;  and  his  anxiety  was  not  diminished  by 
the  discovery  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  a  man,  projectmg  above  the  rock  before 
aUuded  to,  though  the  distance  and  tlie  rain  prevented  his  forming  a  certain  conclusion.  Ro- 
•meo  pricked  liis  ears  and  hesitated.  Henry  used  the  spur  and  enconraged  the  animal  with  his 
voice ;  yettlie  horse  proceeded  timorously,  and  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  fear. 

He  was  now  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  turn,  and  determined  to  put  the  horse  to 
his  greatest  speed.  Gathering  up  the  reins  anew,  and  re-adjustin;^  a  pistol  that  be  carried  in 
a  convenient  place,  he  atrack  tlie  rowels  Into  Romeo,  accompanying  the  act  with  a  sharp  word 
or  $mOf  and  dashed  ahead  with  great  rapidity.  He  passed  the  turn  without  discovering  any- 
Ibing  likely  to  intermpt  his  progress,  and  began  to  hope  his  apprehensions  were  groundless, 
when  a  horseman  suddenly  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road' 
about  fifty  yards  distant.  Hetiry  Tode  boMly  on  without  slackening  his  pace,  and  When 
witlkin  tliMy  foot  of  the  stranger,  was  commanded,  or  rather  requested  in  a  mild  tone,  to  stop. 
The  horseman,  at  the  same  tine,  exMbtted  a  pfstol,  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  enforce 
•obedienee;  but  flenry,  nothing  daunted  by  to  fermidsftle  an  obstacle  to  his  progress,  also  drew 
A  pistol,  and  threatened  to  iihoot  unless  be  shonTd  be  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 
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**  Htlt»  lir  I"  repettad  the  maii,  io  a  wKBewhat  leu  eoartcoos  maimer ;  "  I  have  sanethtog 
to  ny  to  7011.  ** 

**  Not  at  your  commaiid,  villaia,**  replied  Carleton,  firing  his  pistol,  the  report  of  which 
made  the  woods  ring.  The  ball  went  through  the  head  of  his  opponenVs  horse,  which  Ml 
dead  on  the  instant.  The  rider  sldlAilly  avoided  any  personal  mishap  from  the  fall,  and  the 
moment  that  the  horse  struck  the  ground  he  sprang  upon  his  feet,  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
caught  Henry*s  bridle  as  he  attempted  to  pass  on  at  full  run.  Unfortunately  his  second  pistol 
was  so  entangled  in  the  folds  of  his  dress,  that  he  could  not  extricate  it  in  time  to  be  of  any 
service ;  and  his  effort  to  urge  on  the  spirited  animal,  in  spite  of  the  hold  which  the  man  had 
upon  tho  rein,  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  he  was  surrounded  bj 
five  or  six  as  rough-Iooking  fellows  as  the  country  afforded,  and  compelled  to  dismonnt. 

**  By  what  right,**  demanded  Henry,  addressing  himself  to  the  leader,  whom  ho  now  dis^ 
covered  to  be  the  same  individual  who  wore  the  gray  coat  at  the  inn,  **  do  you  presume  to  stop 
me  on  the  highway  ?* 

*<  By  the  right  that  nature  gives,  my  good  sir,**  replied  the  man  with  an  air  of  mock  respect* 
**  when  she  makes  one  man  stronger  than  another ;  and  if  you  deem  that  answer  unsatisfactory 
we  will  argue  the  question  at  a  more  fitting  time  and  place.  My  purpose,  at  present,  is  to 
take  yon  home  with  mc ;  and  albeit  I  may  not  be  ablo  to  offer  you  such  accommodationa  as 
those  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed,  yet  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  a  young  man  of  your 
Tigour  should  sustain  any  injury  in  the  lodgings  which  my  roof  affords.** 

'*  If  money  be  your  object,  sir,*'  said  Henry,  **  take  what  I  have,  and  suffer  me  to  pursue 
my  journey ;  but  think  not  I  shall  submit  to  be  held  in  durance  while  I  have  an  arm  to  defend 
myself."  So  saying,  he  pointed  the  pistol  at  the  stranger,  and  demanded  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
He  had  no  sooner  raised  his  hand,  however,  than  he  was  seized  and  disarmsd,  at  tho  command 
of  their  leader,  by  four  stout  men,  with  whose  united  strength  it  would  have  been  folly  to  oon- 
tend.  They  discharged  the  pistol  and  returned  it  to  him,  but  received  the  stern  rebuke  of 
their  captain  for  having  made  unnecessary  noise. 

**  What  do  you  do,  blockheads  ?**  cried  he,  angrily ;  '*  do  you  mean  to  alarm  the  whole 
country  ?  Rash  boy,'*  he*  continued,  in  a  calmer  tone,  turning  to  Henry,  "  for  boy  you  still 
are,  though  you  have  the  dimensions  of  a  man,  both  physical  and  mental,  you  should  learn  to 
submit  more  quietly  to  a  stern  necessity,  and  refrain  from  attempting  resistance  when  resistanco 
is  in  vain." 

'*  It  is  not  in  my  nature,**  responded  Henry  sharply,  '<  to  yield  myself  a  prisoner  to  a  com- 
mon freebooter ;  so  hands  off,  you  scoundrels  !** 

This  last  expression  was  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  effort  to  effect  his  release,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  his  arms  from  two  men  who  held  them ;  and  he  was  already 
at  the  side  of  Romeo,  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  the  leader  again  ordered  him  to  be 
seized,  and  the  horse  led  away. 

"  Take  that  fine  animal  to  our  stables,**  said  he  to  one  of  his  followers,  **and  see  that  he 
has  plenty  of  provender,  and  a  dry  bed  to  lie  on.  As  for  this  carcass,**  ho  continued  in  a 
subdued  tone,  that  showed  how  much  he  regretted  the  death  of  his  horse,  **  drag  it  for  the 
present  into  the  woods,  and  when  the  tide  is  in,  commit  it  to  the  water,  but  not  until  I  see  it 
again.  That  brute  has  been  a  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  and  In  killing  him  sir  (turning 
to  Henry),  you  have  deprived  me  of  a  good  friend,  and  the  companion  of  many  a  long  year. 
I  would  have  parted  with  an  arm  to  save  the  life  of  that  animal.  Come,  sir,**  said  he,  after  a 
short  pause,  which  he  employed  in  gazing  upon  the  body  of  his  horse,  as  if  it  had  been  tho 
remains  of  a  near  relative,  "  follow  me  ;  when  we  arrive  home,  I  will  apologize  for  thus  com* 
polling  you,  against  your  will,  to  afford  roe  the  pleasure  of  your  society.'* 

So  saying,  he  struck  into  the  woods  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  river,  followed  by  his 
prisoner  and  two  men,  who  walked  within  arm's  length  of  their  prize  to  prevent  his  escape. 
Henry  felt  highly  indignant  at  such  treatment,  but  seeing  that  the  odds  were  so  much  against 
him,  wisely  concluded  not  to  renew  his  attempt  to  escape.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  there- 
fore, to  endure  with  patience  what  could  not  be  remedied,  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
leader,  and  followed  him  without  another  word  of  remonstrance. 

We  have  observed  that  when  Henry  saw  this  individual  in  the  inn,  there  was  something 
in  his  countenance  and  demeanour  which  arrested  attention.    His  language  was  good,  and  there 
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waf  in  bli  ihaiiierf  a  oertafai  esse,  not  to  say^graoe,  which  excited  notioe,  beetnio  it^wis 
nnlooked  for  in  a  man  of  his  appearance.  Although  he  seemed  a  person  who  bad  seen  better 
days,  yet  everythhig  that  had  oceorred  fa? onred  the  idea  of  his  beii^  the  head  of  one  of  those 
gangs  of  depredators  who  were  denominated  Skinners,  and  who,  with  a  lawless  freedom,  leWed 
oontrilmtions  npon  the  oonntry,  and  picked  up  a  dishonest  lifimc  by  whateyer  means  it  eoakl 
be  obtained. 

Their  way  lay  throngh  a  wood,  in  which  was  a  thid^  growth  of  bushes ;  and  they  had  not 
proceeded  Ur  before  they  began  to  descend  a  hill  by  a  devious  and  hidden  path  that  wonnd 
among  the  rocks  and  scrub-oaks  which  found  a  scanty  subsistence  on  the  thin  and  stony  solL 
Through  an  qiening  in  the  trees,  Henry  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Sound,  whose  waves  dashed 
against  the  shore  with  a  hoarse  and  angry  roar. 

They  walked  in  silence,  until  they  readied  the  foot  of  what  might  with  propriety  be  termed 
a  precipice,  so  steep  was  the  descent ;  but  when  they  had  come  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
stranger  pointed  to  an  island  that  lay  fifty  yards  or  more  from  the  main  land,  and  simply 
remarked  that  it  was  their  place  of  destination.  He  then  gave  his  followers  directions  to  bring 
up  the  boat,  and  while  they  were  obeying  the  order,  he  stood  with  arms  folded  and  his  feoe 
turned  towards  the  islet,  wrapped  in  profound  thought. 

More  than  once,  during  this  short  interval,  Henry  was  half  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape* 
although  he  knew  that  the  chances  of  success  were  nrach  against  bim,  in  consequence  of  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  ground.  He  was  confident  that  in  physical  strength  he  was  quite  the 
equal  of  his  captor ;  but  then  the  delay  occasioned  by  a  struggle,  would  enable  his  opponent  to 
recall  the  men,  and  thus  render  escape  quite  impracticable.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  cast  hia 
eye  up  the  hill  behind  them,  the  stranger  suddenly  turned,  and,  without  saying  anything^ 
regarded  him  with  a  suspicious  look,  as  if  he  might  have  suspected  what  was  passing  in  his 
prisoner*s  mind. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  long  black  boat,  containing  the  two  men,  shot  from  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes  that  grew  by,  and  overhung  the  water's  edge.  A  dozen  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  it 
to  the  rock  on  which  Henry  and  the  leader  were  standing. 

**  Have  you  a  handkerchief,  Mr  Carleton  1**  demanded  the  stranger  gravely. 

*<  And  whether  I  have  or  not,  what  is  that  to  you  ?**  returned  Henry,  who  was  in  no  humonr 
to  be  even  decently  civil  in  his  replies. 

"  I  intend  to  blindfold  you,**  observed  the  other,  calmly  but  firmly,  "and  I  thought  you 
would  prefer  being  bandaged  with  your  own  handkerchief  instead  of  mine ;  but  you  can  take 
your  choice,  as  It  is  all  one  to  me,  so  that  you  choose  without  unnecessary  delay.*' 

*'  Suppose  that  I  should  not  submit  to  be  blindfolded  with  either,"  said  Henry,  picking  up 
a  thick  stick  that  lay  near  him,  which  he  evidently  designed  to  use  in  case  of  need ;  "  what  am 
I  to  expect  ?*' 

'*  To  be  coerced  into  submission,"  replied  the  Skinner  (for  such  we  must  consider  hlmX 
^  which  will  be  no  diflBcuIt  task  for  one  who  has  so  many  strong  arms  at  command.  But  you 
have  nothing  to  fear,  Mr  Carleton ;  it  is  but  a  precaution  of  mine,  to  prevent  your  learning 
which  of  those  islands  is  my  place  of  abode.  When  we  are  landed,  you  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
bandage." 

Henry,  finding  that  redstance  would  be  useless,  handed  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  the 
Skinner,  and  submitted  to  be  blindfolded ;  after  which  the  boat  was  rowed  across  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  islands  and  the  main  land.  They  did  not,  however,  go  immediately  on 
shore,  but  turning  into  one  of  the  channels  that  led  to  the  Sound,  they  ran  between  two  islands* 
and  proceeded  some  distance  in  an  irregular  course,  keeping  close  to  the  land,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  roughness  of  the  sea.  At  length,  after  rowing  a^ut  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes* 
they  returned  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  whence  they  started,  and  landed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  largest  island.  Henry  imagined  that  he  had  been  conveyed  at  least  two 
-miles  from  the  place  of  departure,  but  whether  he  had  gone  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward  or 
westward,  he  was,  of  coune,  unable  to  decide. 

The  islet  on  which  Carleton's  captor  resided,  was  one  of  a  number  that  lie  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  main  land,  stretching  two  or  three  miles  along  the  coast. 
They  are  masses  of  rock,  slightly  conical,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  earth,  which 
supports  a  growth  of  stunted  oaks  and  other  trees.    On  some^  tlie  soil  is  of  a  depth  and 
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^fiMUtjr  wUch  hai  alloived  the  foreet  to  attain  its  natnral  itse.  The  trees  on  moet  of  fhc^ 
extend  quite  to  the  water*!  edge,  and  when  viewed  from  the  shore,  thej  present  the  appear- 
•Boe  of  detached  portiona  of  forett,  resting  quietly  upon  the  hosam  of  the  Sound.  Them 
isfulaied  a^B  are  still  exceedhigly  attractive  to  the  eye.  Comparatively  few  of  the  trtfit 
have  been  removed,  and  the  islands,  when  the  foliage  is  green  and  dense,  are  yet  as  beautiihl 
as  ever,  and  seem,  in  their  seclusion  and  silence,  like  those  romantic  spots  so  frequently  ohom 
by  the  feudal  harona  as  sites  for  their  strong  and  inaccessible  castles.  As  we  view  from  the 
opposite  hills  those  water-girded  tracts,  with  their  darli  masses  of  leaves,  and  allow  the  inuH 
Ration  to  conjure  up  its  delightful  pictures,  we  may  easily  fancy  that,  in  the  olden  time,  thtj 
were  the  residence  of  some  noble  and  iron-dad  warrior,  whose  banners  waved  from  turrete 
which  have  crumbled  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time.  As  the  eye  surveys  those  enchanting 
iiles,  and  strives  to  penetrate  their  quiet  shades,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  them  to  have  beea 
the  bowers  renowned  In  romantic  song,  and  the  scenes  among  which  the  brave  and  bcautifhl 
of  other  days  have  lived,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  in  that  round  of  occupations  befitting  only 
the  lordly  baron  and  the  belted  earl.  We  may  fancy  that,  among  the  shadows  of  those  nohla 
oaks,  many  a  high-bom  dame  has  mingled  the  music  of  voice  and  harp  with  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  thn  waves ;  or,  with  hawk  upon  her  wrist,  and  mounted  oa 
her  palfrey,  crossed  the  bridge,  long  since  decayed,  and  sought  the  heron  along  the  rocky  shores. 

Although  in  these  islets,  so  beautiful  and  attractive,  no  gray  and  time-worn  turrets  meet 
the  admiring  gase,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  have  once  been  tlie  favoured  haunts  of 
ruder,  but  not  less  noble  lords,  who  have  long  since  disappeared.  Those  very  trees,  had  thej 
tongues  to  speak  of  what  they  have  seen,  might  tell  of  the  Indian  warrior,  armed  with  toma- 
hawk and  bow— the  admiration  of  his  tribe,  the  terror  of  his  foes ;— .of  the  Indian  maiden» 
who  braided  her  long  hair  under  their  f^reen  and  shady  boughs,  and  wove  among  her  jetty 
tresses  the  pearly  treasures  of  the  deep. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  however,  they  were  all  unoccupied  save  one,  and  that 
was  the  temporary  residence  of  the  man  and  his  followers,  whose  movements  have  teen,  ia 
part,  the  subject  of  the  last  few  pages.  The  Indian  had  long  since  passed  away,  leaving  in 
that  vicinity  scarcely  a  trace  behiod  him ;  and  his  civilised  successors,  though  they  had 
doubtless  regarded  those  insulated  spots  with  admiring  eyes,  had  perhaps  considered  their 
distance  from  the  main  land  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  occupation.  Thb  circum- 
stance, added  to  others  quite  as  fiivourable,  had  induced  Carleton's  captor  to  select  the 
largest  as  his  place  of  retreat,  whence,  with  the  aid  of  boats  admirably  constructed  with  a 
view  to  speed,  he  could  moke  descents  upon  the  coast,  whenever  a  prospect  of  booty,  or  an 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy,  invited  such  incursions. 

Henry  followed  his  taciturn  guide  from  the  shore  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  making  his  way, 
with  some  difHculty,  through  the  thick  coppice  that  everywhere  covered  the  ground,  and 
then  descended  on  the  other  side  to  the  water's  edge,  turning  to  the  right  towards  an  appa- 
rently impenetrable  clump  of  bushes,  closely  interwoven  with  briers  and  vinea.  lliis  barrier 
extended  to  a  ledge  of  rocks,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Sound,  leaving  but  a  narroiv  space, 
and  that  a  wet  and  slippery  declivity,  over  which  the  guide  and  his  followers  were  obliged  to 
pass  in  order  to  reach  the  place  they  songht.  The  freebooter  took  the  lead,  but  not  without 
eautioning  Henry  to  be  carcfal,  lest  a  slip  should  plunge  him  in  the  deep  water  beneath  ;  and 
at  one  point,  where  the  sea- weed  rendered  the  footing  very  insecure,  he  turned  and  took  tus 
^prisoner  by  the  hand,  with  a  view  to  prevent  an  accident,  which  would  have  caused  a  drenched 
suit  at  leasts  if  not  more  serious  results. 

At  length  this  somewhat  dangerous  part  of  their  path  was  passed,  and  CarletDn  suddenly 
fbnnd  himself  in  a  part  of  the  woods  more  difficult  to  traverse  than  any  he  had  seen  on  the 
Island ;  but  he  followed  the  example  of  the  singular  personage  who  preceded  him,  and  dashed 
through  the  opposing  bushes  and  vinos,  feeling  that,  as  he  was  wholly  in  the  power  o. 
another,  naught  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  reach  their  journey^  end  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  now  fast  growing  dark,  and  before  and  behind  him  were  atrong  men,  bent  upoa 
some  object,  he  knew  not  what ;  but  however  unpleasant  was  the  prospect  of  remaining^ 
even  for  a  single  night,  in  such  custody,  to  escape,  while  he  was  ignorant  of  the  localities^ 
and  in  spite  of  so  superior  a  force,  was  what  be  was  onwilling  to  attempt  Besides  that  he 
considered  it  utterly  impractteable,  he  began  to  feel  more  easy  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
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cagtpn  and,  consequeDtly,  lest  of  appreheation  for  his  personal  safety,  thaa  at  tbt  first 
ntoment  of  his  finding  himself  in  such  anwelcome  company.  He  was  satisfied,  from  what  had 
occurred,  that  the  leader  was  not.  a  common  highwayman,  whose  only  object  is  plonder ;  or, 
at  least,  that  in  capturing  him,  the  man  entertained  other  designs  than  that  of  obtaining 
money.  What  those  designs  might  be,,  of  course  he  could  not  divine ;  but  he  felt  assured 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  he  seriously  alarmed  at  his  situation.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  his  detention  might  be,  and  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  his  treatment,  was  the  source  of  no  enviable  feelings. 

Unaccustomed  to  despond  in  moments  of  difficulty,  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  a 
mishap  that  could  not  be  immediately  remedied,  he  assumed  a  degree  of  cheerfulness,  whiles 
at  the  same  time,  he  fully  resolved  to  escape,  if  possible,  on  the  following  day. 

After  proceeding  a  little  further,  the  bushes  gradually  became  thinner,  and  at  length  they 
came  to  an  opening,  or  glade,  at  one  end  of  which  rose  two  rocks,  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  with  a  space  between  them  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  width.  Over  tUa 
opening  was  a  roof  of  boards,  so  concealed  by  heaps  of  bushes  piled  upon  them,  that  a  person 
walking  on  the  ground  above,  which  was  level  with  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  could  not  discover 
any  trace  of  a  human  habitation  beneath  him. 

The  entrance  was  defended  from  the  weather  by  a  piece  of  sail-cloth  that  huag  before  it, 
descending  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Near  to  this  rude  retreat  was  a  sort  of 
fire-place,  constructed  of  stones,  over  which  was  a  small  iron  kettle,  suspended  from  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  which  appeared  to  have  been  left  standing  for  that  purpose.  A  few  expiring 
embers  were  the  remains  of  a  fire  which  the  chief  occupant  of  the  cave,  if  cave  it  can  be 
called,  ordered  to  be  re-kindled,  at  the  same  time  directing  that  supper  should  be  prepared 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  This  order  was  accompanied  by  an  allusion  to  the  quality  of  his 
guest,  which  Henry  did  not  fiiil  to  notice,  as  it  was  evidently  intended  for  his  ear  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  decide  whether  it  was  designed  as  a  sarcasm,  or  merely  a  complimentary 
remark.  He  affected,  however,  not  to  have  heard  it,  though  the  language  used  was  such 
as,  if  not  ironical,  seemed  to  oaU  for  some  sliglit  acknowledgment. 

The  stranger  then  raised  one  comer  of  the  canvass,  and  invited  Henry  to  enter  his  humble 
abode,  assuring  him  that,  although  the  accommodation  might  be  poor,  he  should  find  a  host 
not  deficient  in  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  guests.  He  confessed  that  he 
could  not  promise  much  beyond  a  hearty  welcome,  but  signified  that  he  should  do  all  for 
Henry's  entertainment  that  bis  limited  means  permitted 

These  remarks  were  accompanied  by  such  an  air  of  sincerity,  that  our  hero  could  not  doubt 
that  they  had  been  uttered  in  good  faith.  He  accordingly  entered,  followed  by  his  strange 
entertainer,  feeling  a  degree  of  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  the  man  which  placed  him  com- 
pletely at  ease,  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  personal  safety.  His  curiosity  was  now  much 
increased  to  know  more  of  his  captor,  and  of  the  motive  that  actuated  him  in  thus  possessing 
himself  of  the  person  of  a  stranger,  while  his  property  was  left  undisturbed. 

The  interior  of  this  natural  mansion,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  possessed  nothing  attractive 
to  one  who  had  been  reared  among  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  a  city.  The  depth  of  it 
was  something  like  fifteen  feet,  the  moss-covered  rocks  forming  the  walls,  and  a  carpet  of  dry 
leaves  its  floor.  It  was  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a  piece  of  sail-cloth,  which  scarcely 
sufficed  to  reach  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  and  there  was  no  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
light,  excepting  the  entrance — the  top,  as  we  have  remarked,  being  securely  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter.  The  only  furniture  in  the  ante-room  consisted  of  two  chairs,  and  a  table 
constructed  in  the  rudest  manner  of  unplaned  boards.  On  a  shelf,  suspended  in  one  corner  by 
ropes  attached  to  the  roof,  were  a  few  articles  of  crockery,  and  a  bottle  or  two  containing 
liquor.  A  large  chest,  ^milar  to  those  used  by  seamen,  stood  against  the  rocky  wall,  and 
served  the  double  purpose  of  a  seat  and  of  a  strong  box,  to  hold  whatever  of  value  the  chief 
tenant  of  this  habitation  possessed. 

The  inner  apartment  Henry  concluded  to  be  that  in  which  his  host  and  companions  were 
accustomed  to  sleep ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  probable  that  the  bed-room  was  in  any  respect 
superior  to  the  parlour,  he  thought  there  was  little  reason  to  expect  the  kuury  of  a  eleaa  pahr 
of  jbcets,  and  a  comfortable  night's  rest. 

Henry's  saddle-hags  were  nowbrougot  in,  together  wiUi  Wn  V>*«*»%  «A^  V|  ^^  ^^*^ 
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doteyrf  iaCo  the  >Bd-chMib6r,  Ibr  neh  we  orast  all  it»  n  it  wai  rcterv«d 
odiishrely  for  that  purpow. 

•■  Thit  it  to  be,  far  •  while,  the  pleee  of  joer  Mjonrq*  Mr  CirietoD,*  ooaunenced  Henry't 
ceplar,  tekiog  eff  hb  heevy  eoet  and  heagiog  it  oo  a  peg  itaek  hi  a  creTiee  of  the  rock ;  "and 
for  your  aakc^  I  with  it  were  a  little  better  loited  to  jour  taste.  If  you  desre  to  nuke  aoj 
chaiiC*  ^  y^""^  dre«»  I  will  ftmirii  too  with  a  lamp,  aad  fm  the  next  rooai  700  aay  be 


That  it  qoite  uuntetw  iry*  replied  Hesry,  ht  a  tone  of  impatience,  **as  my  aortoat  hai 
me  from  the  rain.  Bat  now,  ar,  that  yon  have  me  here,  be  10  good  as  to  infarm 
m»  what  yov  objeet  it  in  that  ttopplng  a  traTdter  npen  the  high  road,  and  dcpming  him  of 
hit  tterty.    What  do  yon  mean  to  do  with  me,  and  how  long  am  I  to  be  detained  ?* 

**  That  you  riiall  know  in  good  time,  Mr  Carieton,**  answered  the  man,  throwing  himself 
vpott  the  chest,  and  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  his  prisoner;  **bat  first  let  as  converse  a  UttJo 
npon  other  nutters.  We  are  not  yet  fairly  aeqaainted,  and  I  have  mnch  to  learn  finom  yoa  of 
the  state  of  afEurs  below,  and  what  the  prospect  b  In  lefcrence  to  the  movements  of  Wash- 
ington ;  eonceming  all  which  yoa  are  doabtless  well  infavmed." 

**  We  are  qaite  as  well  acqoaintcd,**  said  Henry,  **  as  it  is  desirable  00  my  part  that  ww 
ahooM  be,  and  I  shall  hoki  no  conversation  with  yoa  ontO  I  know  yoor  parpooe  in  baluging 
■m  hither** 

■  Tear  hnpatienee  to  know  that  b  qaite  natoral,  I  admit,  and  to-morrow  yoa  diall  ha 
f***ft*^  on  that  point.  I  have  mnch  to  say  to  yoa,  and  wnh  to  do  it  in  private.  All  my  hmb 
will  soon  oome  in,  and  as  we  cannot  be  qaite  alone  this  evening,  I  shall,  with  yoor 
deier  speakiog  to  yoa  00  a  sabicct  of  considerable  importance  to  nw  aatil 
morning.  Meantime,  make  yoarself  qaite  easv ;  for,  on  the  hoooar  of  a  geatlenmn  (pSacinf 
hb  hand  upon  hb  heart),  nothing  shall  befal  you  here,  exceptii^  the  want  of  those  laxnriit 
to  which  TOO  have  been  accnstomed." 

Henry  was  somewhat  amased  at  thns  receiving  the  pledge  of  a  gentleman  that  he  shodM 
be  wen  treated  ;  and  the  expression  called  a  smile  to  hb  lips,  whidi  did  not  pam  tmi^^^^ffii  b^ 
hb  host  Had  not  the  tone  in  which  the  last  reesark  was  ottered  forbidden  snch  a  sa^i. 
position,  he  would  have  considered  thb  allusion  to  hoooor  as  nwrdy  a  humoroas  sally  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker. 

**  I  perceive  that  yoa  smile  at  my  language,"  oontinaed  the  man,  **  and  I  coofem  not 
without  reason,  considering  the  diaracter  which  I  am  now  playing.  To  have  a  person  wIid 
has  stopped  vou  on  the  high  road  talk  of  hb  honour,  and  call  himself  a  gentleman,  b  indeed 
tofidently  diverting;  bat  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  vindicate  my  claim  to  respectability,  at 
yoo  are  not  in  the  proper  homoor  to  listen  to  my  arguments,  and  to  appreciate  their  foran 
and  value.* 

Thb  was  delivered  in  a  jocular  tone  of  voice,  and  accompanied,  or  rather  followed,  by  a 
langh,  which  showed  that  the  man,  ahhongh  he  wore  a  severe  expressioa  of  oountenanoe^ 
was  naturally  disposed  to  merrimenL 

*  Yoo  might  vindicate  it  to  my  satisfaction,'*  observed  Carieton,  "  and  at  the  same  ^jtr 
display  voor  sense  of  justice,  by  Instantly  ordering  your  men  to  row  me  to  the  w^'""  shore, 
and  place  me  in  possession  of  my  horse.* 

«« It  b  quite  toe  late  now  to  think  of  it,  sir; — the  night  b  cold  and  wet,  and  it  would 
argwe  a  want  of  good  fceliog  and  politenem  00  my  part  to  allow  a  guest  to  depart  from  my 
doot*  at  sach  a  time.  Hark  *  the  wind  increases,  and  the  waves  dash  with  such  violence 
against  the  rocks,  tbst  it  would  positively  be  dangerous  to  attempt  a  passage  hence  to  the 
msin  land ;  and  as  for  threading  our  way  throogh  the  woods  to  the  inner  side  of  the  island* 
the  thing  b  imposible,  sir.  qaite  impossMe." 

Henry  saw  that  ft  would  be  in  vain  to  urge  hb  release,  as  hb  detentioa,  for  some  reason, 
was  obviously  determined  upon ;  hideed,  hb  last  remark  was  made  without  any  expectatioQ 
that  hb  request  would  be  complied  with.     After  a  short  pause,  the  man  resumed  :** 

*"  Too  are,  doubtless,  somewhat  curious  to  know  who  and  what  I  aas.  Acre  b  my  sigBa> 
tare  (writing  the  name  of  Richard  Crawford  upon  the  table  srith  a  piece  of  chalk),  bot  it 
b  inexpedient  to  reveal  more  at  present.  The  tisse  may  come,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  thrush 
jav  liiacaeeb  whan  yon  trill  know  me  under  more  favourable  drcooMtanees  than  these  in 
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If hich  yon  now  lee  me.    Bat  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about.  I  rasenre  for  a  fbtnre  eon?er- 
sation.'* 

CarletoD  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  thought  that  Crawford's  hopes  were  destined  to  be 
sorely  disappointed.  He  had  too  poor  an  opinion  of  the  man  to  icel  modi  sympathy  for  hi« 
and  did  nbt^  therefore,  think  it  possible  that  he  oould  ever  be  induced  to  exert  any  infloen<\ 
in  his  favour.  He  had  by  this  time,  however,  become  convinced  that  Crawford  was,  in  every 
respect,  superior  to  the  men  whom  he  commanded :  his  language,  manners,  and  general 
bearing  in^cated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he  once  moved  in  a  sphere  of  life 
infinitely  above  that  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated.  It  was  impossible,  tlierefore, 
not  to  feel  considerable  curiosity  concerning  him,  but  as  he  was  yet  only  linown  to  Henry  as 
one  who  had  done  him  wrong,  it  was  equally  impossible  that  any  interest  could  have  beeft 
awakened  hi  Iiis  behalC 
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CaAwrosD  now  withdrew,  to  hasten  the  preparations  for  supper,  and  after  a  few  moments^ 
absence  he  returned,  produced  a  light,  and  set  on  the  table  what  few  articles  were  required. 
SoQO  after,  a  tolerably  fair  supper,  the  produce  in  part,  perhaps,  of  the  neighbouring  farms, 
vras  brought  m,  when  Crawford  invited  his  guest  to  draw  up  bis  chair  and  share  the  meat 
The  food  thus  displayed  consbted  of  bread,  a  little  the  worse  for  age ;  two  chickens,  so  admi- 
rably broQed  as  to  present  a  tempting  appearance  to  hungry  men ;  and  coffee,  that  proved 
the  oook  of  this  unique  establishment  to  be  no  tyro  in  his  useful  art.  To  these  was  added 
some  cheese,  that  corresponded,  in  the  deanliness  of  its  appearance,  to  the  other  articles  ot 
food ; — the  whole  affording  an  agreeable  sight  and  smell  to  Carleton,  whose  appetite  had  by 
this  time  become  exceedingly  importunate. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  so  effectually  put  a  hungry  man  in  good  humour  as  a  well- 
spread  table.  No  matter  how  morose  or  sullen  he  may  be,  his  feelings  assume  a  more 
cheerful  character  from  the  moment  that  he  beholds  the  smoking  viands  of  which  he  is  to 
partake ;  and  long  before  the  meal  is  finished,  he  is  invariably  found  to  be  in  as  good  spirita 
as  the  merriest  of  the  company.  This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Carleton.  When  he 
entered  the  house,  his  feelings  were  exactly  what  the  reader  will  readily  imagine  them  to  have 
been,  and  they  underwent  no  material  change  until  he  had  the  evidence  before  him  that  his 
hmiger  was  about  to  be  appeased  in  a  most  satisfoctory  manner.  From  that  time  he  became 
more  cheerful  and  affable,  and  more  courteous  in  his  demeanour  to  the  man  who,  although 
he  had,  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  deprived  bun  of  his  personal  freedom,  had  cer- 
tainly done  his  utmost  to  render  Carleton's  captivity  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

The  guest,  or  rather  the  prisoner,  did  not  wait  for  a  second  mvitation,  but  took  his  seat  at 
table,  repeating  in  a  low  tone  to  himself,— 

*'  J^oBot  mo  itomadiat  bona  temnit,** 

a  slightly  altered  line  of  Horace  (his  favourite  author),  that  rose  to  his  lips,  and  seemed  verf 
appropriate  t6  the  occasion.  Though  not  intended  for  Crawford's  ears,  he  caught  it,  and» 
tainch  to  Henry^s  astonishment,  observed: — 

**  You  have  changed  a  word,  Mr  Carleton,  and  I  would  fain  hope  with  justice  to  the 
meal,  however  much  you  may  have  injured  the  prosody.  Though  I  say  it  myself,  I  should 
think  that  the  word  mJgariat  which  you  have  politely  omitted,  would  not  apply  to  the  present 
snpper** 

**  Certainly  not,  Mr  Crawford,"  replied  Carieton ;  **  had  yon  consulted  my  choice  in  regard 
to  the  meal,  nothing  better,  or  more  consonant  to  my  taste,  could  have  been  procured.  May 
I  ask  where  your  market  is  situated,  and  whether  it  is  well  supplied  with  such  food?" 

**  The  formers'  bam-yards  are  our  markets,"  replied  Crawford,  smiling ;  **  but  my  pur- 
veyor generally  pays  the  hard  cash  for  everything  he  receives ;  so  you  may  eat  freely,  without 
suffering  your  conscience  to  be  disturbed.  If  he  ever  takes  anything  without  leave  of  its 
owner,  it  is  from  Tories,  and  never  fh)m  Whigs." 

«  Then,  I  presume,"  observed  Carleton,  "that  these  are  Tory  fowls?" 

"  No^  sir,"  replied  Crawford,  laughing, "  these  happen  to  be  WW%  IwiVa  -,  v^x  ^Qm^ 
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b99$jtA  md  ptUI  for  •  itw  sflei  belov,  ntv  to  the  tavern  wliicli  yoa  saw  bw  tiini  isafe 
By  tb€  way,  to  change  the  nthject,  doo't  you  think  I  handifd  thoae  acoandreb  as  they  d*- 
•enred  ?    Let  me  help  yon  to  a  wiog.'* 

**  Yoo  oertainly/  answered  Carietoo,  "  gave  the  boors  no  more  than  they  well  merited* 
and  the  ino-keepef  himself  deserved  a  chastfsement ;  bat  I  tboogfat  you  allow«l  yonr  fedinfi 
to  carry  yoo  farther  hi  the  punishment  of  poor  BonlAoe  than  was  reasonable.* 

**  Had  that  fallow  been  alone  in  bis  bar-room,**  said  Crawford,  "  when  be  treated  me  an 
undvflly,  I  should  have  fdt  some  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  courage^  and  contented  mjsalf 
whh  simply  tweaking  his  nose,  by  way  of  teaching  him  better  manners ;  but  as  he  had  al 
those  buUies  around  him,  and  felt,  in  their  superiority  of  numbers,  very  safe  in  insulting  and 
maltreating  two  peaoeaUe  strangers,  I  was  determined  to  make  thorough  work  of  it,  and 
punish  bim  severely  as  a  most  execrable  and  cowardly  villain.  I  think  he  will  be  careful,  ia 
future,  how  he  fosters  quarrels  among  his  guesla." 

**  That  he  will,"  observed  Carleton ;  '*  for  after  you  had  departed,  he  looked  the  very 
perionilif^ation  of  despair.  I  repaired,  in  some  degree,  the  damage  you  had  done,  and  advised 
bim,  for  the  future,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  instead  of  encouraging  broib  among  the  inaataa 
of  bis  house." 

'*  It  Is  not  long,  Mr  Carleton,*'  said  Crawford,  *<  if  I  am  rightly  informad,  smoa  yon 
engaged  in  hot  work ;  and  report  speaks  favourably  of  your  oooduet  on  that  occasion.*' 

**  It  is  very  true,"  replied  Henry,  "  that  I  was  one  of  a  party  who  captured  a  British 
laden  with  clothing  and  provisions,  and  I  would  fain  bdieve  that  1  did  my  part  towaidi 
accomplishing  that  desirable  end.  But  may  I  ask  how  yoa  obtained  the  information*  and  by 
what  means  you  became  acquainted  with  my  name  ?" 

*'  I  have,  during  the  course  of  Uwiay,  seen  a  friend  of  mine  from  New  York,  who  gave  an 
an  account  of  the  capture,  and  pointed  you  out  to  me  on  the  road  as  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
engaged  in  that  perilous  cnterpriso.  He  knew  your  name,  but  did  not  profess  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  you." 

At  this  moment  several  of  Crawford's  men  entered  the  house,  and  putting  off  their  heavy 
and  wetted  coats,  threw  themselves  on  the  floor  to  await  their  turn  at  supper,  amusing  them* 
selves,  during  the  interval*  with  a  game  at  cards.  Crawford  interrogated  one  of  them  as  to 
whether  his  orders  in  regard  to  Carieton's  horse  had  been  obeyed,  and  was  answered  in  thu 
affirmative.  This  seemed  to  remind  him  of  his  own  steed,  and  caused  a  fit  of  thoughtXulnesa 
of  some  minutes*  duration.  At  length  he  resumed  the  conversation,  but  with  less  of  cheerfuU 
ness  tlian  he  had  previously  exhibited. 

**  Is  it  true,  sir,"  he  demanded,  putting  another  piece  of  fowl  upon  Henry's  t^ate,  and 
replenishing  his  own,  *'  that  the  general  contemplates  abandoning  New  York  ?" 

*'  Such  is  the  report  in  town,"  answered  Henry,  "  and  I  believe  it  to  be  well  founded.  He 
is  apprehensive,  it  is  said,  that  Howe  will  cross  above  him,  and  thus  cut  off  a  retreat  that  may 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  army." 

**  It  will  bo  a  good  move,"  observed  Crawford,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  indeed  it  is 
the  only  thing  he  can  sarely  do  at  present.  The  condition  of  the  army  is  now  so  deplorable,  that 
it  would  bo  hazarding  too  much  to  attempt  to  keep  possession  of  the  dty,  I  was  sure  it 
would  come  to  that  from  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  discomfiture  on  Long  Island.  Howe 
must  bo  more  active  and  less  prudent,  if  he  expects  to  entrap  Washington.'* 

••  I  poroeivo  that  you  are  a  true  Whig,"  observed  Henry. 

**  I  hate  a  Tory  as  I  do  the  devil,"  said  Crawford ;  *'  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fkult  if  those  in 
this  vicinity,  at  least,  do  not  grow  sick  of  this  unnatural  war  before  many  months  elapse. 
There  are  some  among  them,  however,  whom  I  respect,  and  shall  not  trouble.  One  of  them 
resides  in  New  York — a  gentleman  of  somo  distinction  there,  whom  you  well  know. 

'*  Pray,  what  is  his  name  ?**  demanded  Henry. 

*<  Ralph  Carleton,**  answered  Crawford.  **  You  seem  astonished,  sir,  but  it  is  true  that 
Mr  Carleton  was,  many  years  ago,  my  friend.  It  is  long  since  I  saw  hino,  but  time  has  not, 
and  never  win,  eflhoe  the  recollection  of  the  many  favours  I  have  received  at  his  hands,  and  of 
the  kindness  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  me.  We  were  intimate  in  our  boyhood,  and 
our  friendship  continued  unbroken  till  we  were  men,  when  we  chose  different  courses— he,  the 
wiKT  and  more  honourable— I,  that  which  he  thought  was  incompatible  with  the  cootinuancft 
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utwfMmmf.  W«  Mpamted,  Mid  aMiengh  we  litvt  M?er  liaee  either  teen  or  held  any 
iDtereenne  wHli  each  other,  I  have  ever  ehesiihed  the  remevtbraoce  of  our  long  and  bappy 
friendship.*' 

In  the  Qtteraaee  of  the  Uttt  fe«r  words  Henry  thought  be  detected  e  slight  Altering  in 
Grawfocd'a  itroog  and  nan^  voice ;  hot  a  more  eertain  indieatioo  of  his  strong  emotion  wee 
a  tear  which  glistened  for  a  moment  in  his  eye,  and  which  he  vainly  endeavonred  to  oonoeaL 
Henry's  astoBishnent  at  finding,  -in  snch  a  man,  an  early  friend  of  his  father,  may  be  easily 
imagined ;  end  he  would  have  doubted  the  truth  of  what  he  heard*  had  there  not  been  in  Craw- 
Ibrd'e  manner  that  which  forbade  the  sappeeitim  of  his  uttering  what  was  untrue.  Although 
he  was  disposed  to  credit  the  statement,  still  there  was  something  so  unexpected,  not  to  say 
eztraoidinary,  in  the  story,  tliat  he  hesitated  to  aoeord  it  ine  belief.  He  had  frequently  heard 
his  &ther  speali  of  his  early  friends,  but  did  not  reaonber  to  have  heard  any  allusion  to  a 
person  of  that  name.  This  liict  he  oommunicafted  to  Crtwlbrd,  wlw  iaunediately  inferred  that 
Carietoo  sutpeoted  liim  of  an  nntrutli. 

"Your  doubt  teems  reasonable,"  said  Crawford,  in  an  under  tone;  *'but  I  have  that  Ui 
my  possession  which  will  produce  conviction.    At  the  proper  time  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
what  I  have  said  is  true ;  and  when  I  sbaU  have  done  so,  I  may  have  a  favour  to  request  of 
,  yen,  tliough  from  your  respected  frtther  I  h«ve  nothing  to  ask  or  ezpeet.** 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Henry,  **  in  aoppoemg  that  I  suspeet  yon  of  a  falsehood.  Your 
mention  of  an  intimacy  having  once  subsisted  between  yon  and  my  frither,  did  indeed  surprise 
me ;  bat  as  there  is  notUog  impossible  nor  even  improbable  in  it,  of  course  I  had  no  reason 
to  quesUoB  its  truth.  As  to  the  favour  you  intend  to  ash;,  of  course  it  will  depend  entirely 
upon  its  nature  whether  I  grant  it  or  not.  If  it  be  in  my  power,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent 
irith  my  twnour  and  station  in  society,  to  serve  yon  in  the  way  yon  desire,  1  shall  take  pleasure 
in  doing  so ;  but  I  must  make  it  a  conditkm  that  you  set  me  at  liberty  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment*  You  may,  perhaps,  immediately  after  supper,  let  me  know  your  purpoee,  ao  that  I 
may  this  evening  be  eet  on  8hon»  and  permitted  to  go  to  my  friends." 

**  Be  satisfied,  my  good  sir,**  said  Crawford,  "to  spend  the  night  with  me,  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  have  your  freedom.  This  I  promise  on  the  honour  of  a  man  who  never  lias  broken, 
and  never  will  break,  his  word*  whatever  else  he  may  do  to  incur  the  disapprobation  of  the 
wise  and  good." 

Henry  waa  obliged  to  aeqniesee,  but  as  haa  curiosity  had  been  eidted  in  referenoe  to  the 
mattf  he  would  gladly  have  leaned  eometiiing  aora  eoneenifaig  him  immediately ;  sinoe,  in 
consequence  of  his  determination  to  escape^  if  posaible,  during  the  night,  another  opportimity 
of  cooversiDg  with  him  might  not  oceur. 

After  spending  another  half  hour  in  coufienation,  Henry,  piloted  by  Crawford,  withdrew 
to  the  sleeping  apartment.  Ashe  had  supposed,  he  found  it  to  be  anything  but  inviting  in  its 
appearance.  Two  or  three  pallets  were  stretched  on  a  layer  of  dry  leaves,  and  the  linen  waa 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  but  not  defreient  in  cleanUnesa.  The  innermost  bed  was  assigned  to 
Carieton  by  his  host,  less,  perhaps,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  best  of  the  three,  than  for 
tite  reason  that  he  would  there  be  more  8ecure-4iis  keeper  intending  to  occupy  the  bed  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  door. 

After^zpressing  a  hope  that  Henry  would  manage  to  pass  a  comfortable  night,  notwith* 
standing  the  badness  of  the  accommodations,  Crawford  left  the  apartment,  taking  with  liim 
the  pistols  which  belonged  to  his  involuntary  guest  His  object  in  doing  this  was  obvious,  for 
lie  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  prisoner's  courage  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  such 
daugerous  weapoes.  Carieton  saw,  with  regret,  that  he  was  aboat  to  lose  his  arms,  as  they 
were  a  valuable  prise  which  Captain  H— -  had  presented  to  him  only  a  lew  days  before. 

When  our  here  was  alone,  he  proceeded  to  examine  ins  saddlo-baga,  and  had  the  satisfoetioa 
to  find  that  nothing  had  been  disturbed.  He  placed  them  where  they  might  readily  be  taken 
up  in  the  dark,  and  then,  without  casting  off  his  clothes,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  He 
now  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  attempting  ui  escape.  He  had,  as  we  have  observed, 
fully  detennined  on  regaining  his  freedom,  if  possible  ;  but  he  had  since  received  the  promise 
of  Crawford  that,  on  ti^ie  morrow,  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  rendered  him  doubtful  as 
to  the  propriety  of  leaving  clandestinely,  as  be  had  contemplated.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would 
Bsnesiarily  be  oUi^-ed  to  leave  behind  him  a  valuable  horse,  which  he  ptiaed  very  highly  at 
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tho  fiit  of  hit  fiither— to  my  nothing  of  hit  fntrintio  worth  u  an  aalnnl  of  uneomnon  speed 
Mid  mtttto.  To  iMk  him  en  wich  a  nifht  wovM  be  a  hopdeit  tafk,  as  he  was  not  eten 
liiformod  whether  the  hone  hud  been  brought  to  the  island  or  leift  on  the  main  shore.  Beiidee 
this  consideration,  what  he  had  soon  of  Crawford  had  considerabljr  improYed  his  opinion  of 
him,  and  ho  questioned  whether  he  might  not  venture  to  confide  in  his  solemn  promise  to 
release  him  on  the  following  daj. 

On  the  other  hand,  Crawford  was  evidently  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes  and  of  bed 
prinriples.  Ho  had  not  hesitated  to  violate  the  law  by  depriving  Henry  of  his  liberty,  and 
compelling  him,  against  his  will,  to  go  upon  the  island  for  an  object  confessedly  selfish.  His  coo* 
versation  and  conduct,  after  their  arrival  there,  were  certainly  much  in  his  favour;  but  what 
euurance  had  Henry  that  this  oonrtosy  was  not  assumed  for  some  sinister  purpose  ?-— or  heir 
could  he  bo  sure  that,  if  he  roftised  to  grant  the  favour  which  Crawford  intended  to  ask,  he 
would  not  bo  detained  there  until  confinement  should  extort  his  consent  to,  perhaps,  on* 
reasonable  demands  Y  Those  were  questions  that  presented  themselves  to  Henry's  mind,  and 
tho  moro  ho  thought  of  tho  matter,  the  less  disposed  he  felt  to  await  the  pleasure  of  his 
resolute  captor. 

At  length,  after  maturely  considering  the  proposed  attempt,  he  concluded  that,  if  a  good 
opportunity  of  obtaining  his  freedom  should  occur  in  the  course  of  the  night,  it  would  be  unwise^ 
under  all  tlio  circumstances,  not  to  embrace  it,  whatever  might  be  the  risk.  Having  come  to 
this  conclusion,  he  Impatiently  awaited  the  hour  when  all  should  be  sunk  in  profound  slumber* 

Tho  men  continued  their  games  and  talk  till  midnight,  when,  one  after  another,  they 
stretched  themselves  on  the  dry  loaves  and  went  to  sleep.  A  short  interval  of  silence  succeeded* 
end  Carleton  was  about  to  rise,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  Crawford  himself  was  still 
awake,  when  another  porstm  suddenly  entered  the  house,  and  commenced  conversation  fai  a 
subdued  tone  of  voice.  Henry  could  not  hear  what  passed  between  them,  although  he  listened 
frith  the  most  lively  curiosity  to  discover  whether  he  was  the  subject  of  that  midnight  confer- 
ence. He  was  ablo  to  catch  only  a  word  or  two  occasionally,  but  the  earnestness  of  their 
dbeu«*{«ni  indicateti  that  the  object  of  their  interview  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
8ometiases  he  fiuicicd  that  his  own  name  was  mentioned,  and  his  curiosity  was  gradnaJlj 
snerged  in  a  freUng  of  intense  anxiety,  which  soon  became  painful  to  endure.  He  now  began 
to  apprehend  thai  he  was  in  more  dangerous  hands  than  he  had  supposed,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  perhaps  Crewfbid*s  courtesy  was  designed  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  that  when  his 
cenMerate  arrived,  their  purpose  might  be  the  more  rsadily  wroughL  He  seemed  to  see 
dearly  through  what  had  passed,  but  what  was  to  ensue,  of  course  he  could  not  dhrine.  He 
was  *atisik«).  however,  that  some  mischief  was  plotUog  by  the  two  worthies  in  the  nest  roen^ 
end  he  had  rejuon  to  believe  that  their  intended  victim  could  be  no  other  than  himselC. 

Henry  was  not  the  man  to  remain  long  inactive  where  his  personal  safety  was  coaccmed. 
l^Varless  as  he  generally  was.  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  |his  occasion,  his  leelings  were 
eatrrmeiy  unpleasant,  and  such  as  in  most  persons,  similariy  circumstanced.  woukS  have  twen 
be^rhteo^d  Into  intense  f<f4r.  Without  aross.  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  mike  an  effectual 
l>M;iSlaRi>e.  He  knew  that  Oawf»rd  alooe  wu  oMMre  than  his  equal  in  physical  strength ;  con. 
se^UMiIy.  ual<it*  SMoe  nnexpeoted  cirv^umssaace  should  favour  hiss,  he  saw  thst,  in  the  oreot 
«f  an  c::t5.v»nt<r.  he  w«uU  inevitably  be  overpowered.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  thm 
i^rdeoTsvK.  he  c^:enn^M>d  that  no  eAwts  should  be  wanting  to  defend  himself,  if  Crawford  and 
hU  ^S<^  shout i  Qcuke  aay  attempts  at  ^ioweciee* 

Thos  iuctiSxi  «  :H  a  nrskvu:ioo  to  nncst  whte  he  cou!d  raise  a  kinJ  in  his  defence,  his  first 
•^>xs  was  t»  aA^erta::x  if  |v«sV^e%  t^ie  iatecMaen  of  the  ewray.  Ao^xvdingly.  riscg  frooi  his 
|vi.je«,  S^  vcvvy^ede^'^  with  the  ntaKi«s  ciawn.  t jto^  the  saipcode^l  caaTaas :  hot  the  dry 
lea«is»  «-.:>,  wiMch  the  fT^Mai  was  covered.  rrskSrced  it  extrwelT  d^ntjt  to  prrvea:  his  IboU 
stefv  !^vai  .V- V  h.'^kNl  He  soov^m^SmI  h^o^rrvr.  v::hooi  giviag  alsrm.  b  re^ar^:^  the  caoth, 
t^^N;^.  a  ^-oi  OS  whv^  he  saw  ttte  twv^  frifsdi  sna^  cvfciskte  ta  eiar^  eeber.  with  ibe 
Wtwe^  tSwos.  c\M>KVNi  ws:h  tSe  <ra|rmc«:*  ef  dse  s=>9cr.  He  recxvcit^i  ■=  -Jse  new 
llw  Mwe  »i£v^,^u:  «v«  was  Onwlbers  {va^obxv  a:  the  sol  as»i  « V^  wxs  s&I 
tW  saaae  JsaxT^rr.  &s\'4a(  his  o*j|«  draw's  so  fir  o«w  Ks  feiixres  as  aIsomc  r.^ 
IhMa  Y«t«.     Mr  sat  ««^  Vus  tuw  f<uR^r  atecttil  so  :2a:  wr^  I%£<e  af  ::  cvcui  Sr  M«a. 
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by  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  lawleai  speokan.  *^F^  ul  dmpirt  hottm,*'  it  a 
maxim  uaiversaUy  approved  by  belUf  ereoti ;  and  if  it  be  lawfnl,  thouf  ht  he,  to  deceiTe,  why 
not  to  hear  the  enemy  ? 

The  conversation  wai  still  conducted  in  an  under  tone,  and  Crawford  occaiionally  cast  sus- 
picious glances  towards  the  canvass,  as  if  ho  half  suspected  the  presence  of  an  eavesdropper. 
Hiis  gave  Henry  some  uneasiness,  as  his  ideas  of  propriety  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  be 
caught  in  that  situation  without  much  mortification,  although  the  act  was  prompted  by  other 
motives  than  that  of  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity. 

In  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  he  heard  one  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  familiar. 
He  endeavoured  to  recollect  when  and  where  he  had  before  heard  it,  but  for  some  minutes  he 
was  unable  to  associate  it  with  any  person  of  his  acquaintance.  At  length,  however,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  manner,  as  well  as  a  certain  bold  off-hand  style  of  language,  recalled  Marriner  to  his 
mind ;  and  instantly  the  conviction  flashed  upon  him,  that  it  could  indeed  be  no  other  than 
that  eccentric  and  reckless  individual  who  was  thus  in  close  conference  with  the  equally  law- 
less Crawford.  Hod  any  doubts  of  the  identity  remained,  they  would  soon  have  been  dispelled 
by  Marriner*s  doffing  his  cap  and  cloak,  and  exposing  his  features  to  the  view  of  the  astonished 
Henry.  He  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  his  potations  of  brandy,  to  have  forgotten  the  pre- 
cautions which  had  evidently  been  taken  to  conceal  his  (ace.  That  he  desired  not  to  be  rebog- 
nized  by  Corleton  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  make  himself  known  at  the  inn ; 
and  also  from  the  circumstance  of  his  visiting  Crawford  dressed  with  the  same  scrupulous  care, 
to  prevent  recognition. 

Carleton  now  felt  himself  more  at  ease.  Although  he  had  known  Marriner  but  a  short 
time,  and  had  formed  no  good  opinion  of  his  honesty,  yet  from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
him,  he  thought  the  fellow  might  possess  those  high  notions  of  honour  which  are  frequently 
found  in  conjunction  with  loose  principles,  and  which  would  prevent  his  harbouring  any  evil 
designs  against  one  who  had  so  recently  fought  by  his  side  against  a  common  foe.  He 
gathered  from  the  conversation  of  those  kindred  spirits,  that  they  had  a  project  on  foot  against 
some  conspicuous  Tory  of  that  vicinity ;  but  the  name  of  the  intended  victim  was  not  men- 
tioned, nor  could  he,  from  what  was  said,  conjecture  who  was  to  be  the  subject  of  their  depre- 
dations. They  very  soon  changed  the  topic,  which  prevented  his  learning  anything  definite 
in  relation  to  their  contemplated  movements. 

Much  as  Carleton  disliked  the  Tories  as  a  body,  there  was  one  at  least  in  that  ne%hbourhood 
whom  he  would  willingly  have  protected  with  his  sword,  if  necessary,  and  that  was  his  friend 
Hugh  Stafford,  father  of  his  favourite  Alice.  He  would  have  been  glad,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
whether  their  designs  were  against  that  gentleman ;  buf»  at  all  events,  be  determined  to  apprise 
Mr  Stafford,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  thus  place  him  on  his 
guard. 

During  this  conference,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  Carleton  had  overheard,  bis  name  was 
not  mentioned ;  from  which  he  inferred  that  Marriner  was  not  aware  of  his  being  in  the  custody 
of  Crawford. 

Soon  after  midnight,  Marriner,  wh  by  this  time,  with  the  assistance  of  his  host,  had  finished 
the  contents  of  the  bottle,  threw  himself  upon  the  fioor,  and  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 
His  bed  was  certainly  not  the  softest  one  that  the  bouse  contained,  but  Crawford  politely  suf- 
fiered  him  to  occupy  his  couch  of  leaves,  since  it  had  been  selected,  and  of  course  preferred,  by 
\Am  as  his  place  of  repose.  Having  folded  his  friend's  coat,  and  laid  it  as  a  pillow  under  its 
owner's  head,  Crawford  took  up  the  dimly-burning  light,  and  walked  towards  the  adjoining 
apartment.  This  was  the  signal  for  Carleton  to  retire,  which  he  did  immediately,  and  regained 
his  bed  undiscovered.  Crawford  cast  an  unsuspicious  glance  towards  him,  and  then,  with- 
out putting  off  any  of  his  clothes,  blew  out  the  light  and  lay  down  between  his  prisoner  and 
the  entrance.  Henry,  who  had  narrowly  watched  all  his  movements,  saw  him,  previously  to 
going  to  bed,  take  down  and  examine  his  pistols,  which  he  afterwards  laid  within  reach,  that 
Ihey  might  be  readily  seized  in  case  of  surprise.  This  promised  to  render  Henry's  attempt 
in  no  small  degree  dangerous,  but  did  not  shake  his  resolution  to  incur  whatever  risk  might 
accompany  the  effort  to  regain  his  liberty. 

In  a  short  time  after  Crawford  extinguished  his  lamp,  Henry  had  audible  evidence  that 
bis  keeper  was  no  longer  awake.     He  did  not  move  immediately,  however,  as  he  thought 
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It  probAbl«  that  Crawford  might  Mfn  to-be  uAeep,  in  order  to  atcertaln  whether  hb  pritoner 
entertiaocd  any  iatentioa  of  mukiog  his  eaeape.  He  remained  qniet  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
then,  being  fully  satinfied  that  Crawford  wai  sleeping,  he  arose  cautiously,  and  proceeded,  with 
a<k  little  noiso  as  possible,  towards  the  next  apartment.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  his  saddle- 
hags  without  alarming  his  host,  but  at  the  next  moment  the  snoring  suddenly  ceased,  and  he 
heard  Crawford  rise  in  his  bed,  as  if  to  listen  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound  which  had  awakened 
him.  Total  darkness  prevailed  within  the  room,  and  Carleton  stood  perfectly  still,  in  the  hope 
that  Crawford  would  soon  lie  down  again,  and  foil  asleep.  This  expectation  was  not  realizeii. 
Once  aroused,  Crawford  was  not  content  to  believe  himself  mistaken,  until  he  should  ascertain, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  his  prisoner  was  still  in  bed.  He  listened,  therefore,  but 
Cmt  a  few  seconds,  and  then  erawled  towards  the  pallet  which  Henry  had  occupied.  The 
latter  now  perceived  that  bis  abeeaoe  would  inevitably  be  discovered,  and  on  hearing  Crawford 
utter  the  word  "  Gone ! "  ho  raih«Ki  the  canvass  and  dashed  towards  the  door.  He  made  Us 
way.  witl)  some  difUeulty,  over  the  sleeping  men  with  whom  the  floor  was  covered,  overset  the 
table  wbiuh  stood  in  his  path,  and  stambling  over  Marriner,  fell  headlong  to  the  ground.  He 
was  no  sooner  down  than  he  felt  himself  grasped  by  a  man  whom  his  foil  had  awakened,  and 
who  held  him  with  the  power  of  a  vice.  He  succeeded  in  rising,  however ;  bui^  the  man»  who 
BOW  heard  the  voice  of  Crawford,  gained  a  firmer  hold  of  his  bod}%  and  cried  for  assistance* 

Carleton  saw  that  he  had  but  a  moment  to  improve,  and  that  he  must  extricate  himself  ia 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  his  attempt  to  escape  would  certainly  be  frustrated.  He  heard 
Crawford  making  his  way  towards  him,  while  others  lying  around,  alarmed  at  the  confusion, 
were  already  stirring.  The  latter  circumstance,  by  impeding  the  progress  of  their  chief,  was 
of  signal  advantage  to  the  fugitive,  and  added  a  few  seconds  to  the  limited  time  that  was  leftf 
to  break  away  from  the  powerful  fellow  who  encompassed  him  in  his  arms. 

Henry  was  not  the  man  to  yield,  without  an  effort,  to  unexpected  difficulties.  Althongh 
the  action  of  one  of  his  arms  was  obstructed  by  his  saddle- bags,  which  hung  over  it,  he  soc* 
oeedcd  in  wresting  himself  so  far  from  the  grasp  of  his  adversary  as  to  obtain  the  power  of 
oommencing  offensive  operations  with  good  effect.  He  dealt  some  powerful  blows  with  great 
rapidity,  and  caused  the  fellow  to  relax  his  hold ;  when  availing  himself  of  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  he  ftnlshed  the  business  with  a  tremendous  blow  upon  the  man*s  face,  which  sent 
him  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Thus  once  more  at  liberty,  but  with  Crawford  at  that  instant . 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  Henry  sprang  towards  the  entrance,  raised  the  canvass,  and  with  a 
bottud,  found  himself  on  the  little  cleared  spot  in  front  of  the  house.  He  crossed  the  glade 
towards  the  river,  and  having  turned  the  point  of  the  high  bushes  before  alluded  to,  as  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  water,  he  scrambled  over  the  wet  and  slippery  rocks,  and  gained  the  thick' 
woOiU,  closely  followed  by  his  swift  and  resolute  pursuer.  Henry  made  his  way  through  the 
bushes  and  saplings  that  on  every  hand  obstructed  his  passage,  and  pushed  on,  without  know- 
ing exactly  whither  he  was  going  ;  intent  only,  for  the  time,  on  leaving  the  house  and  its  in- 
mates as  far  behind  him  as  possible.  He  still  heard  Crawford  at  a  little  distance  in  his  rear, 
who  not  being  able  to  see  the  object  of  bis  pursuit,  was  sufficiently  guided  by  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  to  follow,  without  much  deviation  from  IIenry*s  track.  Thus  he  continued,  hotly 
pressed,  for  the  distance  of  se^x^ral  hundred  >  ards,  every  moment  losing  ground  in  consequence 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  woods,  and  becoming,  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  more  and  more 
perplexed  by  the  iacreasing  thickness  of  the  bushes  and  tangled  vines.  Crawford's  intimate 
knowleilge  of  the  place  gave  him  so  decided  an  advantage  over  Carleton,  that  he  made  his 
wa}'  through  the  obetraetioos  with  greater  facility,  and  gained  very  rapidly  on  the  inexpenen- 
ced  fugitive. 

rer\>»iving  that  the  danger  of  recapture  was  now  becoming  imminent,  Henry,  as  the  last 
ivtort,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  was  then  in  a  part  of  the  woods  in  which  it  was  utterly 
iupouiOic  to  discern  any  object  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  and 
the  munease  body  of  leaves  and  limbs  that  encompassed  him.  He  was.  therefore,  obliged  to 
Seel  \ui  way.  turving  to  the  right  or  left  to  avoid  the  trees,  as  occasion  required.  .4s  the  only 
aeans  left  him  of  edccting  his  escape,  he  determined  to  stop  short,  place  himself  behind  a  tree, 
and  trust  to  that  and  the  obscurity  that  prevailed  to  shieki  htm  from  the  eagle  eyes  of  his 
parsuar.  Just  aa  ho  had  eoadoded  to  \-entuie  upon  the  experment,  he  stambied  over  the 
Inak  of  a  Utaw  which  U^  directly  a^-rosa  hi>  ]  ath.  aad  foU  to  tre  grtMmd.     The  bole  of  the 
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traewMlaig«^aiidbMi[gptttijiBpipDrtadbjtlwboiifH  a  space  of  tmbr6  iadiet 

between  it  end  the  earth,  h  instaiitijF  oeeiicrcd  tn  hkn,  that  thk  tntek  would  ssnre  to  con* 
ceel  hiiB»  sheuld  hiafett  not  have  been  netioed  by  Ciairftird.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think  oC 
rising  and  eonUnuing  hia  tight,  even  for  a  short  distance,  for  hie  pursuer  was  within  ten  paces 
of  the  spot  where  ha  lay.  He  accordingly  stretched  himself  pandlel  with  the  tree,  at  the  same 
time  getting  under  the  trunk,  as  far  as  the  narrow  space  would  permit.  So  modi  of  his  body 
was  then  left  exposed  that  he  was  liable  to  be  trodden  upon,  unless  his  pursuer  should  leap 
over  the  bole,  in  which  case  Carleton  might  remain  uutouched. 

In  a  few  seconds  Crawford  was  so  near  that  Henry  could  have  touched  his  feet.  He  paused 
at  the  tree  and  listened,  but  all  was  sflent,  except  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  caused  by  the  , 
wind.  He  muttered  a  tremendous  oath,  and  stamped  violently  on  the  ground 'in  his  vexatiout 
at  finding  the  cbaso  had  given  him  the  slip.  After  a  moment's  delay,  he  placed  his  hands  upoa 
the  trunk  aad  sprung  over  it,  clearing  Henry  only  by  a  lioger*s  length.  He  then  continued 
the  pursuit,  and  in  a  short  time  was  out  of  hearing. 

Henry  now  breathed  freely,  and  finding  himself  released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  retaken,  he  rose,  seated  himself  upon  the  trunk,  and  began  to  consider  what  waa 
next  to  be  done.  The  only  difficulty  that  seemed  formidable  was,  how,  with  his  heavy  luggage, 
he  should  manage  to  cross  the  water  between  the  island  and  main  land.  This  promised  to 
cause  him  no  little  perplexity.  Fertile  in  expedients,  however,  he  was  confident  of  finding  some 
means  of  transporting  himself  to  the  other  shore ;  hut  if  he  should  be  disappointed,  he  thought 
that  he  could  swim  the  distance,  without  much  trouble,  even  with  the  encumbrance  of  hia 
baggage  and  clothes. 

He  then  proceeded  cautiously  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  island,  keeping  a  most  vigi> 
lant  look-out,  to  prevent  fislling  into  the  dutches  of  Crawford.  He  was  so  fortunate,  however, 
as  to  steer  entirely  dear  of  him,  nor  did  he  see  him  again  until  he  was  entirely  beyond  hia 
reach. 

On  gaining  the  shore,  Henry  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  there  the  same  boat  in  which 
be  had  been  conveyed  to  the  idand.  It  was  lying  upon  a  small  sand-beach,  hut  so  near  to  the 
water,  that  be  succeeded  in  launching  her,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  nor  till  after 
repeated  eflbrti^  Fortunatdy  several  oars  were  discovered  under  a  neighbouring  bush,  two 
of  which  he  seized,  sprung  into  the  boat,  and  pulled  lustily  for  the  opposite  shore.  When 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  over,  he  saw  Crawford  approach  the  spot  which  he  bnd  just  left^ 
and,  after  standing  there  a  few  moments,  turn  into  the  woods  and  disappear. 

Having  thus  efieeted  his  escape,  Henry  took  his  luggage  upon  his  arm,  and  ascended  the 
hill  to  the  road  which  led  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr  Stafford.  On  gaming^  the  summit,  be 
could  not  forbear  pausing,  to  eqjey  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  lay  spread  before  him.  The 
stonn  had  ceased,  and  the  moon  and  stars  were  bright  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  A  geotle 
breeze,  sufficient  only  to  stir  the  leaves^  blew  with  refreshing  coolness  from  the  west,  and  the 
dark  blue  waters  of  the  Sound,  so  recently  agitated  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  had  sunk,  as 
it  were,  to  repose,  and  presented  to  the  eye  a  broad,  smooth,  and  glittering  expanse.  The 
islets,  with  their  mass  of  woods,  lay  quietly  upon  its  bosom,  throwing  their  dark  shadows  upon 
the  surrounding  water.  The  murmur  of  the  light  waves  that  washed  the  shores  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  while  the  chirping  of  the  crickets,  the  occasional  hoot  of  the  owl,  and  the  sighing 
of  the  night-breeze,  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  otherwise  unbroken  silence. 

He  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  noble  sycamore,  and  with  a  feeling  of  pensiveness  contemplated 
the  quiet  and  repose  of  nature,  whose  aspect  had  undergone  so  agreeable  a  change,  as  if  to 
compensate  him  with  an  exhibition  of  her  charms  for  the  rude  assaults  to  which  she  had  ao 
recently  subject  him.     The  waters—the  woods,  with  their  myriads  of  stirring  leaves — the 
glittering  of  the  moon*beams  upon  the  waves— the  moon  itself,  and  stars,  and  sky,  and  mUky 
way,  were  gased  upon  with  a  subdued  and  melancholy  pleasure.     There  was  somethings  too, 
even  in  the  complainiog  notes  of  the  owl,  and  in  the  more  pleasant  voices  of  the  army  ot 
insects,  blending  with  the  soft  and  mellow  music  of  the  shores,  indescribably  charming  to  qq^ 
80  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  all  rural  sights  and  sounds.     No  human  habitation  was  ki 
view— no  eye,  perhaps,  was  near  him  that  was  not  closed  in  sleep ;  all  around  him  seemed  a 
▼ait,  onbffoken  solitude. 

Yet  weie  bis  thongbts  n«t  wholly  occupied  with  wbat  waa  \!h«n  Va\i«  i*«u.  vn^V««K^^  Va». 
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vlflted,  in  fanaginatton,  a  bdog  of  turpafsiiig  loTelineas,  whom,  before  the  settlni^  of  anoUiar 
sun,  he  should  see,  and  hear,  and  adore ;  whose  beauty  would  feed  the  flame  it  had  long  beiMv 
kindled,  and  whose  voice  seemed  to  him  more  enchanting  than  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He 
thought  of  her  as  one  then  reposiug  with  a  child^like  sweetness,  and  rapture  filled  his  bosom 
when  he  reflected,  that  before  she  pressed  her  conch  again,  their  eyes  would  once  more  speak 
the  love  which  needed  not  the  language  of  the  tongue* 


CHAPTER    XIL 

DtsiiiNo  not  to  arrive  at  Mr  Staflbrd^s  before  the  inmates  were  stirring,  Carleton  remained 
where  we  kst  law  him  till  the  day  had  fiirly  dawned.  He  then  struck  into  the  road,  tad 
walked  leisurely  along,  having  nearly  a  mile  to  travel  before  be  wouU  reach  the  house  of  hie 
friend. 

Mr  Staflbrd's  residence  was  a  plain  one,  and  simitar  to  many  that  may  be  seen  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  was  situated  upon  a  slight  eminence,  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  road,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  green,  comprising,  pertiops,  two 
acres  of  ground.  From  the  road  to  the  door  were  two  winding  paths,  and  a  straight  one  that 
ran  between  them  to  the  gate,  on  the  margins  of  all  which  grew  a  variety  of  flowers  and  shrsbsb 
the  objects  of  Alice's  particular  care.  In  front  of  the  house  stood  a  number  of  ornamental 
trees  of  diflRerent  kinds,  which  had  been  planted  by  the  builder  of  the  house,  (the  grandfrither 
of  Mr  Staffbrd,)  and  which  had  now  attained  sulficient  sise  to  afford  an  agreeable  sbadOk  and 
to  give  to  the  mansion  the  appearance  of  being  deeply  embowered  among  a  mass  of  leaves. 

The  building  itself  was  more  remarkable  for  length  than  for  height,  and  from  the  road 
appeared  to  be  but  of  one  story.  The  roof  projected  a  short  distance  over  the  front,  forming 
a  shed,  to  which,  ftt>m  a  piaua  that  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  a  row  of  sleoder 
pillars  arose,  intended  to  be  rather  ornamental  than  usefrd.  These  were  covered  with  flowering 
vines.  The  exterior  of  this  mansion  was  singulariy  neat,  while  the  grounds  about  it  were 
highly  cultivated,  and  all  the  accessories  kept  in  perfect  order  under  the  soperintendeDoe  ef 
its  tastelVil  owners —>  presenting  an  appearance  which  comprehended  simplicity,  beaiity» 
and  comfort. 

The  interior  well  corresponded  with  its  external  aspect,  and  was  such  as  to  answer  the 
expectations  which  a  stranger,  on  approaching  it,  would  have  been  led  to  form.  The  entrance 
was  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  a  wide  corridor,  or  hall,  was 
seen,  on  each  side  of  which  were  several  large  rooms.  One  of  them,  the  laigest,  was  a  par- 
lour, or  withdrawing.room,  and  the  others  were  an  ordinary  sitting-room  and  bed-chambers. 
The  walls  of  the  corridor  were  ornamented  with  maps  of  different  sixes,  and  with  some  pictures 
of  considerable  merit,  which  Mr  Staflbrd  had  procured  in  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hall  arose  a  broad  staircase,  which  led  to  two  suites  of  bed-rooms* 
finished  directly  under  the  rooC  with  a  passage  running  between  them  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remember  this,  in  order  to  comprehend  a  fotnre  portion  of  oar 
tale.  One  extremity  of  this  passage  communicated  with  a  pair  of  stairs  which  led  into  the 
kitchen,  and  the  other  was  terminated  by  a  smaO  room,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  which  Alice 
had  appropriated  to  her  own  exclusive  use. 

Carleton*s  knock  was  immediately  answered  by  a  negro,  eaDed  by  the  dassie  name  Cato. 
He  was  the  property  of  Mr  Staflbrd,  and  had  a  wife  and  femily,  who  likewise  beioBged  to  the 
same  gentleman.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  personal 
appenrtnce  which  requires  notice,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  the  peeofiarities  of  his  race  were  ia 
him  somewhat  exaggerated ;  that  b  to  say,  his  skin  was  darker,  his  fipa  tliicker,  and  hts  hede 
more  projectittg  than  is  common.  When  a  boy  he  had  beiooged  to  Mr  Staffwd'a  fother,  and, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  been  the  playfellow  of  his  present  suMter.  Whee  he  grew  op  be 
discovered  that  the  femtly  of  Mr  Staflbrd  were  among  the  gentry  ef  thecoontry,  and  heappre» 
printed  to  himself  a  good  riiare  of  the  respeetftd  treatSBcnt  they  received  from  the  people 
erottnd  shea. 

Cato  Stafford,  as  he  was  ttniversallT  called,  was  cenaadered  by  the  negroes  of  that  vicinity 
pieod  man.     He  was  execcdiDgly  neat  in  his  dress,  wbidi  constitad,  for  tbe  most  pert. 
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of  hit  master^  cast  off  clothing ;  and,  as  he  was  exempt  from  doing  anything  in  the  fields,  he  folt 
himself  in  virtue  of  that  circumstance  and  his  master's  h%h  standing,  infinitely  above  all  others 
of  his  class.  He  had  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cypher— accomplishments  which  few 
other  negroee  possessed,  and  which  assisted  to  keep  alive  his  feeling  of  superiority.  If  there 
was  any  difference,  in  Cato^s  estimation,  between  himself  and  his  owner,  it  consisted  in  the 
trifling  distinction,  that  one  was  white  and  the  other  black.  He  knew,  it  is  true,  that  be 
belonged  to  Mr  Stafford,  but  he  seemed  to  regard  this  connection  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  which  affected  both  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  He  was  accustomed  to  speuk  his 
mind  freely  to  every  member  of  the  family,  but  he  always  did  it  respectfully,  unless  he  was 
particularly  displeased,  when  he  would  sometimes  take  the  freedom  to  scold.  These  angry 
tirades,  as  they  were  not  regarded,  were  seldom  made  the  subject  of  reproof. 

He  was  as  much  attached  to  the  members  of  the  family  as  be  was  to  bis  own  children ; 
indeed  he  considered  all  as  forming  one  little  commnnity,  of  which  every  member  stood  almost 
upon  the  same  level.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  his  attachment  was  reciprocated 
by  the  Staffords;  for,  havfa^  always  lived  with  liim  under  the  same  roo^  it  could  hardly  be 
otherfnse. 

Cato  entertained  the  same  political  sentiments  as  his  master,  and,  consequently,  was  as 
thorough  a  Tory  as  the  country  afforded.  From  the  conversations  to  which  he  had  been  a 
listener,  ne  had  formed  a  very  bad  opim'on  of  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  of  Washington  in  par- 
tieular,  to  whom  he  daily  and  almost  hourly  wished  every  sort  of  ill  luck.  He  felt  so  much 
interested  in  the  war,  that  he  seemed  at  last  to  think  of  little  dse,  and  was  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  talking  about  it  whenever  he  could  find  anybody  to  join  him.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the 
kitchen,  where  white  and  black  listened  with  intense  curiosity  to  the  information  which  he 
bad  picked  up  hi  the  parlour,  and  carefully  treasured  for  the  benefit  of  his  little  auditory. 

On  openhig  the  door,  Cato,  with  whom  Henry  was  a  decided  fiivourite,  said,  "  How  de  do. 
If  aasa  Carleton !  Glad  to  see  him^walk  in,  walk  in— massa  not  yet  up,  but  no  matter  for  dat 
— liow  does  he  do  to-day?*' 

*■  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Cato.  This  is  strange  time  of  day  to  make  a  visit— don't  you 
thhik  so,  Cato  ?" 

The  negro  laughed  most  heartily,  as  he  always  did  when  anything  amused  him ;  and  in 
doing  so,  showed  a  line  of  regular  white  teeth,  of  which  many  had  envied  him  the  possession. 

*'  Well,  don*t  know,**  replied  the  black  ;  **  guess  Massa  Carleton  welcome  most  any  time ; 
but  our  folks  spected  him  yesterday  artemoon.** 

**  And  I  fully  expected  to  be  here  then,**  observed  Henry,  <*but,  unfortunately,  I  was  like 
the  man  in  the  Bible,  whom  you  have  heard  your  mistress  read  about — I  fell  among  thieves.*' 
"  O  Gny  r*  exclaimed  Cato,  his  eyes  as  large  as  saucers,  **  you  don't  say !    'Twas  them  ere 
Whig»— ril  be  bound  it  was,  Massa  Carleton— they're  the  biggest  debbils  on  arth.** 

**  You  think  they  are,  do  you,  Cato  ?**  said  Henry  smiling ;  **  well,  if  you  will  show  me  to  a 
room,  rn  endeavour  to  put  myself  in  order  for  breakfast." 

'*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  massa,**  said  Cato,  overjoyed  at  this  arrival,  and  anticipating,  no 
doubt,  as  an  fanportant  consequence,  a  considerable  addition  to  his  stock  of  news ;  '*  come  this 
way,  Massa  Carleton ;  I'll  show  you  de  room,  and  den  tell  massa  and  missus  you  is  here.  Dare, 
walk  in,  ebbery  ting  is  ready  for  you.  Fell  among  thieves,  eh  ?  What  debbles  dem  Whigs 
is  1  Dey  sartainly  will  be  de  ruin  of  de  country,  if  we  don't  put  *em  down  with  a  strong  band." 
This  last  remark  had  become  a  very  common  one  with  Cato,  and,  like  most  others  which  he 
fV^quently  used,  had  been  borrowed  from  his  master.  The  worthy  negro  then  bestirred  him- 
self to  render  Carleton  all  the  assistance  he  required,  taking  his  coat,  hat,  and  boots  away  to 
give  them  a  thorough  brushing,  and  returning  them  in  less  time  than  could  be  expected  by  one 
aeqnahited  with  Cato*s  habitually  deliberate  manner  of  performing  his  duties.  He  then 
iaformed  Mr  Stafford  and  his  lady  of  the  arrival  of  their  guest,  and  having  good  reasons  for 
mspecting  that  his  young  mistress  would  not  be  displeased  at  the  news,  he  forthwith  went  to 
her  chamber,  and  knocked  as  lightly  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  waking  the  fair  occupant  The  r&p 
was  answered  by  a  sweet  voice  within,  which  Henry  overheard,  and  as  her  words  fell  like  music 
upon  his  ear,  a  joy  most  exquisite  thrilled  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  bosom.  In  an  instant 
overy  motion  was  arrested,  and  he  was  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  fixed  to  the  float  <^vwn%Vccc^ 
be  stood;  with  every  thought  and  feeling  absorbed  \u  lh«  qci^aic^  hVlV^^Ivv  %^^ka^^%  Vc^^^^k. 
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llMHpf«flitrht  lov«dt  bad  inildeQly  pradueed.  Hit  blood  leemed  to  oonne  wHh  Ugtrtal^K 
VibMHy  tbrvufli  hit  ir«bit-*tbe  throbblni^  of  Mi  beAit  wbm  so  violent  m  to  bo  olaMMt  paiidU-*- 
whllo  hU  bfiviRi  iTM  Dllod  with  tuch  ntfrture  u  can  be  experienoed  only  under  the  faiflaeooe^f 
A  first  aiKt  Ardfint  love. 

•'  What  l«  It,  Cator  Inquired  the  young  lady,  opening  the  door  a  very  Uttle  way,  boti 
log  out  of  view  I  *'  what  have  you  to  tell  me  thli  morning  V 

•*  MIm  Alice,"  replied  tlio  honeit  black  in  a  very  low  tone,  *•  what  yon  tink?«-Maaia 
ton  oume.     Ouy  t  he's  had  a  hard  time  on't,  I  tell  you-^— ** 

'*  I  ihall  oomn  dnwn  very  toon,  Cato,**  laid  Alice  sweetly ;  "'there,  let  me  shot  Ae 
and  do  you  attend  to  Mr  C'arleton't  wanti.** 

**  MIni  Alloe«.Miei  Alice,"  laid  Cato,  gently  pnshhig  the  door  to  far  open  aa  to  tbow  tfht 
young  lady  the  point  of  hit  black  now,  and  obliging  her  to  exerdie  a  little  force  to  prevent  ihm 
•nlrauoe  of  hi*  entire  head ;  **  IMatsa  Carleton  tay  he  fell  *flMmg  tievei  like  the  man  in  Soripltr. 
Dew  Whiga.  Ml«»  Alice,  pluyi  do  debble  wid  ebbery  ting." 

•*  Thi«y  won't  trouble  yon,  Cnto,"*  whl  Alice  laughing,  ■<  so  left' me  ehiit  the  door.** 

fatu  then  withdrew,  muttering  cnnrs  on  the  Whigs,  and  having  ascertained  that  Honrya» 
longer  rrquintd  his  aid.  went  to  thr  kitchen,  where,  on  the  slight  foundation  which  the  Soriptoro 
quotation  aflfbrded  him,  he  rontrlvH,  by  drawing  largely  on  his  imaginatkm,  to  make  a  mmt 
taltorosi  Ing  story.  The  wonderful  narrative  he  terminated  with  the  usnal  aBW\*er«tioo,  that  ""^ 
Whigi  would  sartainly  be  de  ruin  ob  ut  all,  if  we  don't  put  ^m  down  with  a  strong  fawA** 
Having  thus  put  his  Nlow  servants  hi  a  stato  of  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  tho  klngli 
oiiemlos,  this  purveyor-general  of  news  repaired  to  Carleton*s  diambcr,  and  esoortedbia  toUw 
parlour,  proud.  In  his  master's  abaenco,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  hoow  to  a  flivoarite  gneoL ' 
Henry  thanked  (^to  ibr  his  attention,  receiving  a  low  Imw  in  reply,  and  seating  hhnfelf  byHw 
«tnd«»w.  took  up  a  book  which  he  began  to  peruw.  After  readfaig  a  page  or  two,  be  acddootaily 
«ast  his  i>ye«  towards  the  door,  and,  to  his  surprise,  saw  the  negro  still  there,  apparontly  wait* 
lim  t\M-  f\trther  or\lenu 

**  I  shall  tn^uble  you  no  longer.  Cato,  wy  good  man,**  said  Henry  very  pleawathr,  by  way 
of  gi^ut{;  him  his  %ti«ohAr)pe;  *'  \ou  may  go  now  if  you  wish.'* 

**  l\ink  >ou,  ma«SA«*'  replied  Cato  pinning,  )-et  looking  as  if  he  had  something  to  say,  but 
douhle^t  tho  pTtyriety  of  doin$  «o  ;  *'  1  wouM  make  bold  to  ask  Massa  CsHeton  what  de  uo<l 
In  \%«rk  N^  IV\  say  b%«ut  tho»e  pArt».  dAt  Howe  gwine  to  turn  Washington  neck  and  heels 
out  *lo  K-.t>  -  -be  s\At  fcx  Ma*m  CxrVion  ?'* 

"  I  Nrl  e\<  u  li,^'  rev'-ed  Houry,  much  amu$e^i  at  the  interest  in  the  war  fpic  by  the  ncsro, 
att.l  >fti  *:i\f  !k*  «ay  *4*wo:hiix5  which  he  knew  wouM  rloise  him  ;  -  I  hire  no  doubt  ttmt  will 

'^  i^xvvi**  exctjuassNl  Oatvv  showlaj  fc>  r«:S,  «td  c;A?T»?-r  h^  hands  tosvtber  with  sDch 

»i  »is*  '.v^  S,na;«  jiwvi  j,>  hosAT  .'..>— ^S'Oflf   ie  nfbeJs  irw:»*  :c»  roi*  tt  1  kotfws    bniTA  f.v  Kiv 

\^vv  J'  -S*  •.sjL-s.vv  v»  .w  S,»  rfawk-asNi  t^m--*    *sL-   xs  *■:.—  V*rr;  t^  ^bs'y  "ni*  T*«r 

V»  ,*v>-V'.,\*.  ;■/  „Nf  «^i  « ■>!.■,►  X  yv.i.v.V'*  •*»->:*  "ri.:  ^•sri':x?i-»  "•.•«,-.•      Jr*  *,Vw^^.*  :••  ^»5r»i» 

%^  \.x  v»  ,-.-,  xjo  »,xvi  '.vite<^tf*.v  >  H.  K-i.-;.  1.*  -.i^-*  »  •>  s  i»  iSf  ■>!^*r  *f  ?e«:-r  r»  %iMt  zs 
t^--t.vxsM  .X*  jLfJx'C:»hLh*  j<"  .'^k'  «»  ijfi»  i4r?is.'-i«i  ?.iB^tH:"  •^^•r.T': -wif«-««».  ^tt."2^^  an:  ^^^fr^ 

Viir,  j.h*'  j.»Vm^v>  "i^  -i--KH£  iojjpr  **-,'*"  7o»c*.   »rs:  -«   r*  f^-*  r.ow'*'  .-^flr  -^  '•'wi!^.  hw 
tl^*'***;'*  "^  ••>>.•  :xA>  iro^tr.^-^  aihiii^  i?»?«  *  ii*~  B^?sv?i»?a*.rj:rhn»f  rf  .-JBr^aryiifSOfr^  r:j 
OC  h^  j.fi.'.'V-iiixiiir^;  A  '•cuavtKV  .***   *'^^  ^.'  "v*!*      i'Ti^    jihioii  ^'^jR  ^  ?»firi   Tt  is?  IJlI 

itosrf-  >sAcw  ^Mk     a^  :lait  At  «hr  =UHa^'  'mOKft  sMoaramM*  ^«:o«f.  mbrt 
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ance  bos  ripoiad  into  intiiMcy,  and  while  the  laognage  of  the  lovers  is  still  that  of  the  eya» 
rather  than  of  the  tongue.  What  a  mysterious  afRectioD  of  the  mind,  that  enchains  ut  to  a 
being  more  lovely  in  our  view  than  an  angel  of  light ;  while  at  the  same  moment  it  inspires  at 
with  a  childish  fear,  as  if  she  were  a  form  to  be  dreaded  rather  than  adored  ! 

It  is  true  that  Carleton's  acquaintance  with  Mr  Stafford  and  his  lady  had  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  he  had  seen  less  of  Alice  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  intimacy  that 
■ubsisted  between  her  and  Grace.  During  the  preceding  four  or  five  years  he  had  beeo  absent, 
as  we  have  seen,  pursuing  his  collegiate  studies  in  a  distant  village ;  and  it  was  only  during  the 
va«atioDS»  when  they  happened  to  meet  in  the  city,  that  he  had  opportnnities  of  seeing  her. 
On  two  or  three  occasions,  hoTwever,  he  had  accompanied  his  sister  to  Mr  Stafibrd's ;  but  these 
visits  had  been  short,  though  sufficiently  long  to  deepen  his  admiration  into  a  feeling  of  intense 
love.  This  passion  had  continued  steadily  to  inoroase,  till  he  bad  come  to  regard  the  lady  as 
a  divinity  whom  he  scarcely  dared  approach.  About  six  months  had  elapsed  since  their  last 
meeting,  and  on  Henry's  part  at  least  their  next  interview,  sa  near  at  hand,  was  now  looked  to 
with  emotions  such  aa  he  had- never  experienced  but  in  the  presence  of  his  inamorata.  What 
those  feelings  were  every  reader  who  has  felt  the  tender  passion  ^ili  readily  understand :  to 
him  who  has  not  (if  suoh  a  person  exist),  no  definition  that  we  oould  give  would  he  satisfac- 
tory. How  the  fair  one  herself  felt  on  this  occasion  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain^  but  miiat 
leave  the  reader  to  infer  from  conversations  with  her  lover,  which  we  shall  accurately  report. 
Ha  wiU  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  as  we  shall  not  devi- 
ate so  far  from  the  piaotice  of  other  historians  as  to  leave  our  readers  in  doubt  ooncerning  the 
tme  state  of  our  heroine's  heart. 

The  room  in  whi^  Henry  sat  was  furnished  m  a  style  which  has  not  yet  become  entirely 
obsolete.  There  is  here  and  there  a  house  which  contains  the  antiquated  fhmhure  of  that  day, 
owned  and  used  by  tbote  who  have  disregarded  fashion,  and  never  attempted  to  keep  pace 
With  its  incessant  changes.  It  needs  no  description,  since  all  must  have  seen  the  style  of  chairs 
and  tables  used  by  their  forefktbers  "sixty  years  since,"  differing  so  materially,  in  size  and 
structure,  from  those  of  our  modem  drawing-rooms.  Mr  Stafford's  house  was  considered,  at 
that  time,  to  be  more  elegantly  furnished  than  any  in  that  vicinity,  and  unsurpassed  in  the 
costliness  of  its  appointments  by  any  in  the  city ;  yet  a  belie  of  the  present  day,  oonld  she 
see  the  interior  of  that  parlour,  would  scarcely  think  it  a  place  adapted  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  her  fashionable  friends.  The  heavy,  unwieldy  chairs,  she  would  consider  as 
poor  substitutes  for  the  lighter  and  more  tasteful  inventions  of  the  Fiench  artist ;  nor  would 
she  consent  to  appropriate  to  the  massive  tables  the  space  now  filled  with  ottomans,  statuary, 
and  divans. 

The  walUi  of  Mr  Stafford's  parlour  were  garnished  with  several  paintings  of  merit,  and  among 
tham  were  two  executed  by  Mrs  Stafford  when  she  was  a  maiden  of  seventeen.  These  were 
copies  of  what  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  good  originals ;  and  the  subjects  were 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  A  severe  critic  would,  doubtless,  have  found  much  to  con- 
demn both  in  the  drawing  and  colouring,  since  inferior  judges  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  was  little  in  them  to  admire.  The  head  of  our  Saviour  in  one  was  twice  the  siase  it  ought 
to  have  been,  while  in  the  other  it  was  much  too  small ;  as  if  the  fair  artist  had  intended  that 
both  together  should  contain  the  requisite  material  for  two  well-proportioned  heads.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  faulty  member :  the  arms  were  long  enough  to  have  enabled  him  to  fasten 
his  knee-buckles  (had  such  things  been  worn)  witboot  stooping  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
other  figures,  instead  of  being  represented  as  standing  at  different  distances  from  the  spectator, 
seemed,  from  the  total  want  of  perspective,  to  be  arranged  against  a  stone  wall,  of  which  the 
back  ground  was  an  accidental,  and  no  bad  representation.  Other  defects,  equally  striking, 
caused  the  beholder  to  smile,  and  to  wonder  why  specimens  of  art,  so  inferior  in  all  respects, 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  conspicuous  places  among  pictures  of  more  than  ordiotr}'  excel- 
]enoe.  No  person,  however,  could  be  more  sensible  of  their  inferiority  than  Mr  Stafford  ;  but 
he  valued  them  on  account  of  their  association  with  the  sweet  reminiscences  of  his  courtship 
— a  period  which  he  remembered  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  embracing  some  of  the  most  joyous 
hours  of  his  life.  Those  pictures  had  hung  in  the  room  in  which  the  future  Mrs  Sufford  was 
accustomed  to  receive  her  intended,  and  of  course  had  been  nightly  sft«&  Vj  Vvki\  VvixV^^sA. 
not  then  permit  himself  to  dfveU  upon  anything  but  thch  \>esnSA»^kiii  «V^v|  ^imc^^^^n^ 
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even  to  the  partUI  eyes  of  «  devoted  lover,  their  weak  pointi  niut  have  been  fulBcientiy  obvl> 
oof.  For  these  reasons,  Mr  Stafford  insisted  upon  their  being  hang  in  his  parlour,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  his  excellent  wife. 

Henry  extracted  some  amusement  from  the  defects  of  those  pictures,  but  he  did  not  permit 
them  to  detain  bim  long  from  the  more  pleasing  task  of  examining  and  admiring  several  draw- 
ings and  other  tasteful  works  executed  by  the  fair  fingers  of  the  accomplished  Alice.  Every , 
thing  from  her  hands  was  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  her  admirer ;  indeed,  all  the  arti- 
cles In  the  room,  even  to  the  carpet  which  had  been  so  often  pressed  by  her  fairy  feet,  were  re- 
garded  by  him  with  something  like  curiosity,  as  if  they  might  have  diffiired  materially  front 
those  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  He  was  almost  disposed  to  envy  them  their  situatioop 
where  they  were  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  lovely  and  innocent  girl ;  while  he,  who  adored 
her,  had  considered  himself  happy  when  chance  allowed  him  but  a  few  moments'  enjoyment  or 
hereharmiog  society. 

During  the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  the  fieunily  made  their  appearance,  Henry,  fo 
dwelling  upon  the  beauty  of  Alice  Stafford,  as  memory  presented  her  to  his  mind*  and  trac^ 
5ng  the  objects  around  him,  the  evidences  of  her  taste  and  skill,  entirely  forgot  the  occur* 
rences  of  the  preceding  day  and  night ;  nor  was  it  till  he  again  seated  himself  by  the  opei» 
vrindow,  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  Sound,  that  he  remembered  the  loss  of  his  horse,  his  cap- 
ture by  Crawford,  and  bis  fortunate  escape  from  the  island.  His  happiness  was  instantly 
diminished  by  the  thought  of  his  steed,  to  which  he  was  nsuch  atteched.  But  for  that  cfaw 
cumstance  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  lovely  scene  that  presented  itself  before  him ;  the  broad 
blue  Sound  with  its  waters  sparkling  in  the  sun— the  bills  on  the  opposite  shore  cootnistinf 
strongly  with  the  clear  sky— the  islands  with  their  dark  green  foliage  waving  in  the  morning 
breexe— all  contributing,  with  the  aid  of  a  genial  atmosphere,  to  form  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing views  that  a  lover  of  nature  could  desire  to  see.  Not  less  attractive  were  the  objeetf 
immediately  under  his  eye.  The  grass,  enlivened  by  the  recent  rains,  looked  green  and  fresh—* 
the  earth  sent  up  a  fragrant  smell — and  the  folinge  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  seemed  to  derive 
new  life  and  vigour  from  the  joint  influence  of  the  sun  and  of  the  crystal  drops  that  sparkled 
on  their  surfue.  If  inanimate  nature  thus  felt  and  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  balmy 
breese,  the  air,  and  the  sun,  not  less  joyous  were  the  birds  that  flittted  from  branch  to  brancbt 
idianting  their  unceasing  and  melodious  song,  as  if  they  would  indemnify  themselves  lor  a  day 
of  clouds  and  storm  by  the  highest  enjoyment  of  that  brilliant  mom.  Even  Tray,  the  Adthful 
dog  of  Mr  Stafford,  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  master,  but  still  capable  of  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure, lay  in  the  sunshine,  wagging  his  toil,  and  apparently  diverted  by  the  gambols  of  two  kit- 
tens that  disported  themselves  before  him.  The  flowers  that  adorned  the  enclosure,  while 
their  colours  seemed  deepened  and  freshened  by  the  rain,  gave  out  a  most  delightful  odour,  and 
their  beauty  was  enhanced  in  the  view  of  Henry  by  the  drcumstonce  of  his  recent  confine- 
ment to  the  dty.  In  a  word,  everything  he  saw  and  heard  was  so  lovely  that  he  could  almost 
fancy  that  nature  had  purposely  assumed  her  most  pleasing  guise,  and  called  upon  her  min- 
strels fbr  their  exquisite  music,  to  captivate  his  eye  and  ear,  and  win  him  to  the  quiet,  undis- 
turbed fruition  of  her  charms. 

The  house,  stending  on  an  eminence,  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound,  which  directly 
opposite  is  several  miles  in  width.  Looking  to  the  east,  you  perceive  that  it  rapidly  widen* 
till  it  becomes,  in  extent,  like  an  Inland  sea,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  bounded  only 
by  the  sky.  The  land  of  Long  Island,  visible  from  that  point,  varies  in  height  from  a  flat  shore 
to  bills  of  some  magnitude,  from  one  of  which  the  ocean,  with  an  extensive  tract  of  surround* 
ing  country,  can  be  seen.  Their  wavy  outline  against  a  cloudless  sky,  particularly  when  they 
assume  a  purple  hue,  adding  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  mountain  scenery  to  the  picture* 
affords  the  admiring  eye  that  relief  which  it  naturally  seeks  when  its  gaze  is  thrown  over  e 
level  and  extended  saiface. 

Henry  was  earnestly  engaged  in  surveying  the  bea  itfcs  of  the  scene  when  Mr  Stafford 
entered  the  room.  That  gentleman  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  looked  considerably 
younger,  having  scarcely  a  wrinkle  in  his  face,  or  a  grey  hair  on  his  temples.  He  was  indebt- 
ed  to  an  admirable  constitution  for  this  exemption  from  the  ravages  of  time— an  exemption 
with  which  few  are  favoured  in  so  great  a  degree  over  whom  half  a  century  has  flown  with  ito 
withering  influence*    He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  though  rather  inclined  to  be  slen- 
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dir,  and  hit  hetd  was  one  of  ample  dimentlons,  haYing  that  peculiar  oonformation  which  lewdi 
the  beholder  to  form  an  exalted  opinion  of  ita  intellectual  power.  His  eyes  were  black  and 
piercing,  his  features  were  large,  but  regular,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  when  in 
repose,  was  deddedly  stem,  corresponding  to  the  strength  end  severity  of  his  character.  His 
manners  were  highly  polished,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  rendering  himself  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  Poss^slng  a  cultivated  mind  and  conversational  powers  of  the  highest  order^ 
his  converse,  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  was  not  less  instructive  than  entertaining.  He 
bad,  moreover,  a  great  fund  of  humour,  which,  when  so  disposed,  he  would  draw  upon  to  the 
infinite  amusement  of  bis  friends ;  but  it  was  seldom  that  his  feelings  inclined  him  to  do  80» 
generally  preferring  to  let  the  sterner  traits  of  his  character  predominate  over  the  more  amia- 
ble. This  peculiarity,  however,  rarely  showed  itself  in  a  way  that  rendered  him  disagreeable 
to  his  famOy  and  others ;  he  was  at  such  times  only  taciturn  and  imperturbably  grave*  Ui8> 
vrit  was  such  that  few  could  foil  him,  and  those  who  had  rashly  engaged  him,  and  felt  the  sting, 
of  bis  sarcasm,  had  no  disposition  to  renew  the  encounter. 

Mr  Stafford  was  of  English  descent  His  grandfather,  early  in  life,  came  from  England^ 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  soon  after  purchased  the  estate  which  was  inherited 
by  his  son,  the  fother  of  Hugh  Stafford.  The  latter  gentleman  being  one  of  two  brothers  to 
whom  the  estate,  then  considerably  augmented  by  the  thrift  and  prudence  of  their  father,  bad 
deicended,  very  soon  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  died, 
without  issue*  In  early  life  he  had  been  well  prepared  for  college,  having  been  designed  for 
one  of  the  liberal  professions ;  but  possessing  a  stubborn,  uncontrollable  disposition,  and  a 
natural  aversion  to  study,  he  persisted,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  excellent  lather,  in 
indulging  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  almost  entirely  neglecting  his  books.  To  such  an 
extent  did  he  carry  this  course  of  conduct,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  college 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelve  months. 

After  a  wttd  career  of  several  years,  during  which  he  was  Intimately  acquobted  with  Ralpfer 
Carleton  and  his  brother  Reginald^  but  more  particularly  with  the  Utter,  he  suddenly  and 
most  unexpectedly  reformed,  and  became  as  noted  for  steadiness  and  sobriety  as  be  had 
previously  been  for  the  irregularity  of  his  habits.  Ashamed  of  having  so  long  neglected  his 
studies,  and  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  resumed  them  under  able  teachers,  ancf 
applied  himself  with  untiring  assiduity.  This  intense  application  was  continued  for  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  as  he  had  started  on  a  good  foundation,  he  found  himself  a  tolerable 
scholar.  He  then  commenced  a  course  of  legal  studies  in  conjunction  with  his  literary  pursuits; 
but  as  he  had  never  intended  to  practise  law,  he  did  not  pursue  that  subject  to  any  great 
extent.  His  fortune  was  ample,  and  being  fond  of  agriculture,  he  superintended  the  culUvation 
of  his  farm;  alternating  this  agreeable  employment  with  those  of  a  more  Intellectual  character. 

In  company  with  Reginald  Carleton  be  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  where  he  passed  about 
two  years  In  studying  the  languages,  and  examining  the  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  it  war 
during:  a  part  only  of  that  period  that  he  was  assodatedwith  Mr  Carleton,  from  whom  a  mis- 
understanding caused  him  to  separate.  This  quarrel  also  alienated  the  friendship  of  Ralpht. 
and  created  that  coolness  between  him  and  Mr  Stafford  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

Hugh  Stafibrd,  we  have  observed,  was  a  thorough  Tory.  He  had  very  early  InterAsted* 
himself  in  the  dispute  with  the  mother->conntry,  and  as  the  difficulties  increased,  his  feelings 
against  the  revolationists  gathered  strength.  He  denounced  them  In  no  measured  terms,  and* 
accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  fireely,  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinions  in  the  boldest 
language  he  could  command.  His  being  surrounded  by  American  troops  did  not  deter  hhn 
from  talking  without  reserve  upon  that  exciting  subject  with  whomsoever  he  might  happen  to 
be  in  conversation.  In  this  he  differed  fh>m  many  others,  who,  although  secretly  In  favour  of 
England,  and  approving  the  English  policy,  took  no  part  in  the  war,  nor  let  their  opinions  be 
known.  No  such  prudential  measures  governed  Mr  Stafford,  and  he  was  often  heard  to 
declare,  that  he  would  continue  to  denounce  the  rebels  if  be  were  absolutely  certain  that  it 
would  result  In  losing  every  dollar  he  possessed,  and  being  left  with  his  family  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  world.  This  was  no  empty  boast,  as  all  his  friends,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  could 
testify,  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  hhn  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  revolutionists  and 
their  cause.  So  warm  were  his  feelings,  and  So  Indignant  was  he  that  men  should  have  the 
audacity  to  rebel  against  their  lawfhl  sovereign,  that  he  more  than  once  aflirmed  that,  if  it 
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wei^  in  his  power,  be  would  at  one  blow  annihilate  erery  man  who  had  taken  op 
support  of  the  revolution. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  other  Tories,  including^  the  more  timid  among  them,  haA 
increased  the  plainness  of  their  speech,  and  no  longer  serupled  to  speak  without  reserve  on  thi 
subject  of  the  war.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  had  given  them  confidence  in  the  oUimolt 
triumph  of  the  British  arms ;  indeed  they  already  regarded  the  struggle  as  approaching  Ut 
termination  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority.  But  in  proportion  at 
others  talked  more  boldly,  Mr  Stafford  gradually  became  more  quiet.  Since  the  moment  bs 
heard  of  the  signal  overthrow  which  the  Americans  sustained  on  the  Island,  he  had  said  bnt 
little,  as  if  he  might  have  considered  the  foe  too  despicable  for  further  notice.  He  detetteA 
the  caution  which  his  prudent  Tory  friends  had  observed,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  to  wbieh 
side  the  fortune  of  war  would  incline,  before  they  openly  took  a  decided  part  in  the  contest ; 
and  it  was  to  act  as  differently  from  them  as  possible,  and  to  show  that  he  despised  tbo  reto* 
lutionists  too  much  to  fear  them,  that  he  had  made  it  a  practice  firom  the  l>egioning  to  inisw 
himself  as  boldly  as  was  consonant  to  his  feelings,  without  regard  to  the  presence  of  any  «f 
opposite  political  sentiments.  It  was  a  subject  which,  In  his  opinion,  authorized  In  cwy 
loyalist  the  most  energetic  and  decided  language,  inasmuch  as  he  looked  upon  the  eifoit  to 
establish  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  which  a  rabjact  if 
Britain  could  be  guilty. 

Such  was  Hugh  Stafford,  at  whose  residence  our  hero  is  now  a  welcome  visitor. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

Ma  STAi-Foan,  with  that  high-bred  air  which  distinguished  him,  advanced  to  his  yoong  fHead^ 
and  sbaLing  him  warml>  by  the  band,  gave  him  a  most  gratifying  reception.  He  was  that 
morning  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  seemed  to  desire  that  good  feeling  and  smiles  shonld 
prevail  wttbin,  to  correspond  with  the  sunshine,  warmth,  and  beauty  without.  After  the  nsud 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  family  of  Mr  Carleton,  Mr  Stafford,  still  holding  both  Henry's  handi 
between  his  own,  observed:— 

*''  Your  message  by  our  neighbour  Le  Count  was  duly  delivered,  and  gave  us  reason  to 
expect  you  yesterday  morning ;  but  as  you  did  not  make  your  appearance,  we  concluded  that 
you  had  been  prevented  by  the  rain.  You  arc  an  early  riser,  sir,  if  you  came  from  home  tfate 
morning.*' 

**  Tliat  I  have  not  done,*'  replied  Henry,  **  for  I  was  yesterday  stopped  on  the  road  by  one 
of  your,  neighbours,  who  insisted  upon  my  accon/panying  him  to  his  own  residence,  from  which 
I  last  night  succeeded,  with  considerable  difficulty,  in  making  my  escape." 
«*  You  astonish  me  !"  said  Mr  Stafford  j  •*  pray  explain  yourself." 

Henry  then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  what  had  occurred  from  the  moment  of  hit 
arrival  at  the  inn,  and  concluded  by  warning  his  host  to  be  prepared  to  ward  off  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  by  Crawford  and  his  companions. 

"  Pshaw  1''  exclaimed  Mr  Stafford ;  "  I  fear  not  the  cowardly  rascals,  and  would  undertake, 
single-handed,  to  defend  my  house  against  a  score  of  them.  There  is  no  greater  evil  to  be 
apprehended  than  the  occasional  robbing  of  a  hen-roost,  or  something  of  that  sort  ;  and  even 
from  such  pillage  they  would  be  frightened  away  by  the  crowing  of  a  dunghill  cock.  The  army 
of  Washington  is  good  for  little  else  than  to  commit  such  depredations,  and  certainly  a  man  of 
€x>urage  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  machinations  of  those  Whig  vagabonds  that  infest  onr 
shores." 

Henry  felt  the  blood  rise  to  his  cheeks  on  hearing  this  allusion  to  the  army,  but  he  gave  no 
expression  to  his  feelings,  having  previously  determined  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  dispute,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  He  was  aware  of  Mr  Stafford's  unyielding  loyalty, 
and  of  that  peculiarity  of  disposition  which  led  him  to  speak  his  sentiments  freely  and  openly 
on  the  subject  of  the  war ;  and  he  saw  the  necessity  of  commanding  his  temper,  In  order  to 
avoid  a  controversy  which  would  excite  unpleasant  feelings,  and  probably  abridge  his  visit. 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  conceal  his  own  opinions,  or  to  yield  his  right  to  defend,  in  a 
proper  manner,  the  acts  and  principles  of  the  Whigs ;  af  be  had  too  much  independence  to  be 
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«•  Moiaia  tfBcttt  ftbcn  Im  le)t  hkwi^f  caBed  i^fMNirlejpeak. 
lie  iMrbofii»  tlMroion*  tenaiM  any  veply  to  the  oflteaive  part  of  Mr  Staflbrd'a  renarki,  alikoogh 
AM  mmmut  mm  to  U».U|Mib  wliieb»  If  1m  had  utteved  it,  would  daubilets  have  tengunaUd  thair 
iccendthiix  for  evar.  He  iobiaqaeDUy  felt  pleased  -with  bimtelf  for  this  forbeara&ce>  and  rejoificd 
i#  Aad-lhat  ha  ppamiad  to  moah  aalf-oommaiid. 

*'  Yott  may  be  iaiitaheii»'*  aaid  ba  calmly,  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing  objecUanable,  '*  fai  the 
€hayaotar  of  the  aMn  for  whom  I  have  warned  you  to  be  prepared.  I  believe  Cnwford  to 
poaaaas  the  oavsafa  of  a  tigaiv  and  the  perM>n  aasooiated  with  him  is  by  bo  means  to  ba  de* 
spiaed,  as  I  myself  can  testify.  Had  you  seen  them  at  the  tavern*  opposed  to  a  round  dozen 
-^  aa  stout  foUaws  as  the  aountry  affords,  and  observed  with  how  much  coolness  they  fought 
suad  routed  the  whole  posse^  I  thinii  you  would  acknowledge  that  be  who  relied  on  their  lack 
of  dooraga  would  ind  hiasaelf  cgregiousiy  deceived." 

«*  Daa*t  be  alarmed.  Harry,"  said  Mr  fitafibrd ;  "  a  man  who  puts  a  flock  of  sheep  to  flight* 
does  not  establish  his  reputation  for  ^iravery.  1  warrant  me  a  determined  foUaw«  well  anaad» 
woilM  aaptnia  this  Crawford,  and  all  the  rascals  who  compose  his  band.  It  shall  be  tried  at 
•ail  evcDta;  fofv^a  I  liiw,  i  will  drive  him  foom  that  island  and  the  county,  if  he  have  a  hun- 
dred flMtt  to  oppose  ma." 

**  I  hope  you  may  succeed,"  said  Henry,  -  for  such  lawless  fellows  should  be  toterated  by 
aeitiior  party.  Tbe  horrors  of  war  arising  from  the  actions  of  the  armies  are  sufficient^  great, 
whboiiit  beliig  augmented  by  the  depredations  of  those  vagabonds,  whose  only  oliject  is  the 
advaneament  of  their  iodivi<UuJ  interests.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  however,  to  apprise  you  of 
what  I  had  heard,  that  you  might,  at  least,  be  upon  your  guard.** 

'*  I  thank  you  for  your  warning,**  observed  Mr  Stafibrd,  **  but  if  you  remain  here  jong 
enough,  yon  will  find  that  you  have  attached  too  much  importanoc  to  the  plottUigs  of  those 
knavea,  Iiei  them  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  ai^  family  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  will 
aoon  Bsake  the  eountry  too  hot  to  hold  them." 

Henry  now  bethought  him  of  a  letter  from  his  fother  to  Mr  Stafford^the  first  that  had 
passed  between  them  in  many  years  '.and  withdrew  to  obtain  it.  -On  his  return  he  prtsented 
it,  and  as  he  did  so,  remarked  a  slight  change  in  that  gentleman*s  countenanoe,  which  seenscd 
to  indicate  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  his  former 
friend.  Mr  Stafford  observed  that  a  communication  from  Mr  Carleton,  the  sight  of  whose 
writing  caused  him  to  remember,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  the  days  of  their  intimacy,  was ' 
so  unexpected  and  gratifyhig,  that  he  could  not  forego  the  happiness  of  an  immediate  perusal 
of  ita  contents.  As  he  read  the  letter,  Henry  perceived  a  shade  to  pass  over  his  brow,  aa  if 
the  subject  were  of  a  less  pleasing  character  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  he  sat  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  apparently  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  tidings  he 
had  received.  At  length  his  countenance  brightened  again,  and  he  resumed  the  conversation 
by  an  allusion  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.—*'  Your  father  informs  me,  Harry,  (his  usual 
way— when  in  a  cheerful  mood — of  addressing  his  friend,)  that  you  are  a  little,  nay,  consider- 
ably, faiolined  to  the  political  heresy  which  prevails  among  the  rebels,  and  that  he  hopqs  I  shall 
be  able,  during  your  sojourn  here,  to  bring  you  back  to  the  true  faitb.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
boy,  I  shall  do  that  to  the  letter;  for  you  are  too  valuable  a  subject  of  bis  majesty  to  be  per- 
mitted to  array  yourself  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.    Hear  what  Mr  Carleton  says : — '* 

"  Henry  baB  a  deeply  rooted  aversion  to  everything  that  savours  of  oppression,  and  when- 
ever he  diaoovera  any  sign  of  it,  he  is  sure  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  those  supposed  to 
be  oppressed,  without  stopping  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  With  his 
generous  dispoaition  and  ardent  footings,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  specious  arguments  of  the 
rebels  should  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind ;  nor  that  the  complaints,  which 
they  have  the  art  of  rendering  so  effective  by  their  eloquence,  should  have  enlisted  his  sym* 
patbies  in  their  fovour.  Indeed  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  one  so  young  that 
mature  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  which  would  enable  him  to  perceive  the  errors  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  demands.     When  to  his  original  biss  towards  the 

rabda  and  their  oause»  we  add  the  fact  that  his  most  intimate  flriend  at  college-^  Mr  H , 

^*ho  !•  now  e  oaptain  in  the  army— was  then  disloyal  in  feeling,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho 
-■hould  have  imbibed  some  of  the  poison  so  cunningly  disguised  hi  honey.  My  arguments  have 
Ailed4o  ham  Hie  desired  effeet,  and  although  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  opteions  .are 
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not  unalterable,  yet  meh  is  hii  predileetum  in  ftvoiur  of  that  inftumnifl  party,  that,  wnlw  yoir 
efibrtt  ihoold  prove  suooeHful,  I  fear  he  will  uHimatdy  aet,  aa  well  ai  tfahik,  with  the 
of  oar  king.  To  you  then,  my  dear  sir,  I  confide  the  important  taiii  of  bringing  Henrj 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  good  and  loyal  subject ;  and  I  do  this  with  the  more  fieedoui,  ba» 
cause  I  am  aware  that  he  is  n  favourite  with  you,  and  one  whom  you  would  be  sorry  to  aaa 
in  the  ranks  of  your  opponents.  In  your  hands  I  feel  confident  he  will  abandon  those  priaei- 
ples  which  are  beginning  to  take  root  in  his  breast ;  for  you  have  the  faculty  of  setting  Hm 
whole  matter  before  him  in  such  a  light  as  must  convince  him  of  the  wickedness  of  thoea  wImi 
are  opposing  the  legitimate  authority  of  Britain." 

'*  You  bear  that,  HHrry,**  continued  Mr  Stafford,  folding  the  letter;  **  bring  yon  bnok?-* 
to  be  sure  I  will,  and  that  in  a  very  little  while.  No4r  my  good  sir,  you  must  in  future  rqgaid 
yourself  as  my  pupil,  and  receive  implicitly  the  doctrines  I  shall  teach.     What  say  you  ?* 

**  I  acknowledge  your  authority  to  aot  ea  p^**  replied  Henry  with  a  smile ;  '*  but  whtther 
my  opinions  undergo  a  change  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  arguments  you  may  advanoe.  Mj 
opinions  have  not  been  formed  without  due  deliberation,  yet  I  am  open  to  convictfoot  and 
nothing  would  afford  me  higher  pleasure  than  to  think  with  you  and  my  fisther  upon  the  iob- 
ject  which  now  agitates  the  country,  and  threatens  to  cost  England  the  brightett  jewel  in  her 
diadem." 

**  Tut,  tut,  man,**  said  Mr  Stafibrd ;  '*no  fear  of  that.  Why,  in  sis  months  Wmkki^fium 
will  not  have  men  enough  at  command  to  brush  the  dust  tnm  his  boots.  Already  Us  amy 
is  dissolving  like  an  icicle  in  the  sun,  and  if  Howe  shouM  get  another  shot  at  him,  Ma  pomar 
of  doing  evil  will  be  effectually  annihilated.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  their  death  blaw, 
Harry,  so  you  may  abandon  all  expectation  of  seeing,  in  ihture,  more  than  a  cooteiaptible  show 
of  resistance.     The  amp  de  grace  will  soon  be  given,  and  then  all  will  be  quiet  again.** 

**  It  may  be  so,**  said  Henry,  **  but  one  victory  does  not  always  finish  the  war.  Yon  may 
gtun  a  man  with  a  single  blow,  without  killing  or  rendering  him  poweriess  to  dsatroy  you. 
Fabiua  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginian,  but  Rome  did  not  surrender." 

•*  But  Rome  kept  her  provinces  in  subjection,  though  the  wnmgs  they  endured  wmt 
enough  to  make  heaven  itself  fight  against  their  oppressors  ;  England  wOl  do  the  same  with 
her  colonies,  and  give  the  world  no  reason  to  tax  her  with  injustice.     But  here  oobbos  Alioe." 

At  that  moment  the  young  lady  entered  the  door,  looking  as  blooming  as  the  morning,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  her  admirer,  more  beautiful  than  he  had  previously  seen  her  under  the  moat 
favourable  circumstances.  This  was  indeed  true,  for  she  had  recently  grown  more  fMl  and 
symmetrical,  which  rectified  what  some  considered  her  only  fault,  an  inclination  to  be  very 
slender. 

Alice  Stafford  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  in  statore  was  precisely  of  that  height, 
to  which  the  addition  of  a  single  inch  would  detract  from  the  justness  of  her  proportions.  She 
was  one  of  those  beauties  of  whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  even  a  faini  idea*  by  a  mere  de- 
scription of  each  individual  feature,  however  accuntely  the  portrait  may  be  drawn  and  ooloaiad 
by  the  artist's  skilL  If  we  should  say  that  her  hair  was  like  fibres  of  burnished  gold — her  skin 
so  fair  and  transparent  that  the  finest  veins  were  visible  beneath  its  sorfece ;  that  her  eyes, 
adorned  with  lashes  darker  than  her  hair,  were  blue  as  the  canopy  above,  reflecting  from  thmr 
azure  depths  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  measurdess  and  profound ;  that  her  noae,  her 
mouth,  her  cheeks,  were  of  that  exquisite  mould  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their 
form  and  harmony ;  that  her  neck,  her  bust,  her  figure,  corresponded  in  symmetry  to  the 
almost  perfect  features  of  her  face ;  that  her  fieet  and  hands  were  of  that  fiiuHIesB  shape  and 
siie.  which  answer  the  most  fsstidious  wish  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  all  these  formed  a  whok  of 
such  rare  beauty,  as  might  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  nature  henelf  at  the  exesllencn 
of  her  handiwork ;  we  shouki  but  rehearse  a  catalogue  of  her  charms,  without  presenting  f  sha- 
dow of  that  incomparable  loveUness  which  invested  the  person  of  Alice  Stafford,  lliefw  b 
th:it  m  the  expression  of  beauty's  eyv,  m  the  sweetncai  of  her  smile,  in  the  gmce  of  her  every 
motion,  which  must  be  seen  to  t>e  known  and  feh ;  and  which  can  no  more  be  described  with 
words,  than  the  briniancy  of  the  diamond  can  be  represented  by  the  painter's  art.  The  poK 
may  sing  of  the  somsser  Undscape«  when  the  shades  of  evening  are  at  hand— of  the  purple  Ub 
that  catch  the  last  rays  of  the  setthig  $on.-of  the  douds  and  sky  resembling  molten  gold 
nnd  of  the  sweet  and  shadowy  valley,  with  its  pore  and  winding  stream,  and  flocks  and  hci^ 
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and  cottages  and  bowers ;  but  how  weak,  how  indistioct  the  picture  thus  described,  compareti 
with  its  quiet  yet  sublime  original  I  He  may  tell  us  of  the  lover's  serenade,  and  of  its  melting 
strains  that  break  the  silence  of  the  night ;  but  his  words  are  not  the  melody  itself— they  sink 
not  into  the  soul  like  the  music  of  that  lover's  voice  and  lute. 

There  was  a  strong  likeness  between  Alice  and  her  father,  although  the  former  was  of  a 
light  and  the  latter  of  a  dark  complexion.  Their  features  were  of  the  same  shape,  but  hers 
were  much  more  delicate  and  soft,  like  those  of  a  person  reflected  from  certain  glasses,  which 
at  once  reduce  the  dimensions  and  render  them  more  beautiful,  without,  however,  impairing 
their  resemblance  to  the  original.  There  was  the  same  intellectnal  eye,  though  of  a  different 
colour,  and  the  same  grave  expression  of  countenance,  which  coincided  with,  and  seemed  the 
effect  of  a  disposition  that  had  a  decided  tendency  to  melancholy. 

Alice  Stafford,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  was  well  edueated.  She  had  enjoyed  dl  the 
advantages  which  the  city  at  that  period  afforded,  besides  receiving  instruction  from  her  Ihther  In 
several  of  the  modern  languages,  in  most  of  which,  but  particularly  in  French  and  Italian,  she 
was  a  pro6cient.  The  former  of  those  tongues  she  spoke  with  flueocy,  and  with  the  latter  she 
was  sufficiently  familiar  to  be  ablb  to  read  the  most  difficult  authors  with  perfect  ease.  She 
was  also  well  skilled  in  drawing — an  art  for  which  she  had  almost  from  hifaney  manifested  a 
remarkable  talent,  and  which,  under  the  tuition  of  experienced  roasters,  she  had  cultivated  with 
considerable  8uccess« 

Miss  Stafford's  disposition  was  soft  and  amiable.  She  had  a  most  happy  fkcolty  of  making 
herself  beloved  by  everybody  that  knew  her,  and  was,  consequently,  a  universal  favourite  among 
ber  numerous  friends.  Although  she  was  unusually  mild,  she  possessed  great  depth  and 
strength  of  mind,  which  gave  her  an  understanding  almost  masculine,  and  rendered  her,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  capable  of  efforts  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  one 
of  her  age  and  sex. 

Despite  the  difference  in  their  dispositions  she  and  the  lovely  sister  of  Henry  Carleton  had 
been  intimate  from  early  childhood.  Grace,  with  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  was  all  life 
and  vivacity,  talking  incessantly  in  that  pleasant  vein  which  made  her  an  agreeable  companion 
— affectionately  attached  to  her  friends,  whom  she  was  always  studious  to  serve  and  please,  and 
with  the  meekness  of  a  iamb,  ever  submitting  herself  to  the  will  and  opinions  of  her  parents.— 
But  Alice  was  more  reserved  and  quiet ;  and,  excepting  in  every  amiable  quality,  the  very 
opposite  of  her  interesting  friend.  While  she  was  pursuing  her  studies  In  town,  they  were 
almost  constantly  together,  and  from  the  period  of  their  quitting  school  they  had  visited  each 
other  as  often  as  practicablct  and  maintained  an  almost  uninterrupted  correspondence. 

We  have  seen  that  Grace  had  detected  m  her  brother's  conduct  certain  indications  of 
attachment  to  Miss  Stafford,  and  that  she  was  very  desirous  of  bringing  about  an  union  between 
them.  Henry  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  inclination  to  that  young  lady,  but  Grace  was 
too  sharp-sighted  not  to  discover  in  his  deportment,  while  in  the  presence  of  her  friend,  enough 
to  convince  her  that  Alice  Stafford  had  inspired  him  with  a  deeper  and  warmer  feeUng  than 
the  mere  admiration  which  he  professed  to  entertain. 

\Vhen  Alice  entered  the  apartment,  a  deep  blush  snffiised  her  cheelis  as  Carleton  advanced 
towards  her  to  make  his  obeisance.  A  spectator  coold  not  have  been  mistaken  in  the  feelings 
which,  at  that  moment,  predominated  in  the  bosoms  of  those  young  persons ;  nor  did  Mr 
Stafford  fail  to  notice  those  peculiarities  of  manner,  which,  had  he  not  previously  suspected 
an  attachment  between  his  daughter  and  her  admirer,  must  then  have  made  it  quite  apparent. 
That  such  was  the  case  his  subsequent  conduct  plainly  indicated ;  for  while  Henry  and  Alice 
were  engaged  in  conversation  he  sat  Gently  regarding  them,  xrith  a  serious  interest  depicted 
on  his  countenance.  Whether  he  felt  pleased  or  otherwise  at  this  discovery  if  is  not  in  our 
power  to  say,  as  there  was  nothing  In  his  conduct  which  manifested  the  precise  character  of 
his  feelings.  That  he  was  not  displeased  we  have  a  right  to  Infer  from  the  fact,  that  Henry 
was  a  favourite  with  him,  and.  in  every  point  of  view,  an  eligible  match  for  his  daughter ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  inclination  to  Whig  principles  which  he  had  betrayed  should  be  considered 
an  insuperable  objection.  At  that  time,  however,  Mr  Stafford  attached  little  importance  to 
his  political  opinions,  feeling  confident  of  being  able  to  change  them  ; — so  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  his  suspicion,  amountmg  almost  to  conviction,  of  an  attachment  subsisting 
between  his  young  fnend  and  Alice,  could  not  have  caused  him  any  uneasiness. 


^, 
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The  breakfast  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  anything  worthy  of  very  particular  noUea^ 
Mrs  Stafford,  who,  in  her  younger  days,  was  considered  an  extraordinary  beauty,  and  who«  at 
the  period  of  our  story,  was  still  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  in  the  country,  sat  at  tb* 
head  of  the  table,  and  performed  her  part  with  ease  and  grace.  Like  her  daughter,  she  warn 
«  blonde,  and  so  lightly  had  time  dealt  with  her,  that  although  on  the  shady  side  of  forty-fiveb 
ihe  looked  younger  than  many  ladies  do  at  thirty. 

Carleton  entertained  the  family  with  a  minute  account  of  his  adventure  on  the  island,  witlw 
Ottt  raferring  to  the  meditated  attack  of  Crawfbrd  and  Marriner  upon  some  Tory  of  that  vioi- 
nity.  Alice  listened  with  intense  interest  to  this  account,  as  she  did  to  everything  that  ftU 
fttNn  Henry*s  lips :  wbQe  the  manner  in  which  he  had  effected  his  escape,  in  opposition  to  a 
superior  force,  and  the  imminent  danger  which,  in  her  ophiion,  he  must  have  incurred,  gura 
hw  a  high  idea  of  his  courage  and  strength. 

Daring  thb  neal  ft  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  host  that  one  of  Hcnry*s  arms  was  laHMb 
The  sabre-cut  which  he  had  recdved  at  the  capture  of  the  sloop,  though  simply  a  flesh  woan^ 
was  saffleient  to  diminish  the  free  use  of  his  arm  ;  and  on  being  interrogated  by  Mr  Stafford  at 
taihe  cause,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  evading  the  inquiry,  or  confessing  the  tnia 
state  of  the  case.  He  was  reluctant  to  do  either,  but  particularly  the  latter,  as  he  was  unwilU 
ing,  at  that  early  stage  of  his  visit,  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  his  friend  by  informing  him  of 
the  fact ;  although  ho  was  by  no  means  ashamed  of,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  regret,  the  part  ha 
had  taken  in  that  brilliant  affair.  He  might,  without  departing  from  the  truth,  have  mada 
lonie  answer  that  would  have  been  satisfactory,  but  this  his  pride  would  not  suffer  him  to  do^  as 
he  felt  that  he  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  acts  to  any  other  than  his  father.  Mlthaat 
a  moment's  hesitation,  therefore,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  the  wound  in  the 
capture  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  sloops  in  his  harbour  of  New  York. 

Mr  Stafford,  with  no  little  surprise,  observed  that  the  circumstance  of  Henry's  having  aU- 
laady  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise,  was  news  to  him,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  like  a  good 
sofageet,  be  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  king. 

**  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Henry,  *<  I  was  one  of  the  attacking  party.     The  expeditioD 

vnM  commanded  by  my  friend  Captain  H ,  of  whom  my  father  spoke  in  his  letter,  and  who^ 

yon  are  aware,  is  attached  to  Washington's  army." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr  Stafford  gravely,  and  evidently  with  no  little  feeling ;  "  you 
have,  indeed,  given  Mr  Carleton  some  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  conduct  so  disloyal,  and  so  lit- 
tle to  be  expected  from  the  son  of  a  good  subject  of  the  king." 

Henry  made  no  reply  to  this  observation,  but  felt  the  blood  mantle  upon  his  cheek,  at  the 
liberty  which  he  conceived  that  his  host  had  taken,  in  thus  presuming  to  give  him  a  gentle 
reprimand.  Mr  Stafford  perceived  that  Henry  was  not  pleased  with  his  remark,  and  jjter  a 
moment  or  two  of  silence,  during  which  Alice  was  unpleasantly  affected  by  her  father's  obser- 
vation, he  changed  the  subject,  and  continued  the  conversation  in  a  more  cheerful  vein. The 

young  lady,  however,  did  not  soon  recover  her  usual  tone  of  feeling,  as  she  could  not  help  re* 
garding  this  as  the  commencement  of  a  misunderstanding  which,  she  feared,  would  be  fre- 
quently renewed  by  the  hot  temper  of  her  father.  She  apprehended  serious  consequences 
lh)m  repeated  altercations  of  this  nature  between  Mr  Stafford  and  his  guest,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion which  she  indulged  of  such  a  result,  made  her,  for  awhile,  extremely  unhappy. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  Henry  spent  either  in  the  society  of  the  whole  family  or  in  that  of 
Mr  Stafford  alone,  with  whom  he  rambled  over  the  estate,  and  who,  on  that  occasion,  employed 
all  his  great  powers  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friend.  He  unlocked  the  stores  of  his  icnow- 
ledge,  pouring  it  forth  in  profuse  abundance,  clothed  in  language  so  beautiful  and  so  appropriate, 
that  Henry  was  fascinated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  astonished,  by  the  erudition  and 
talents  of  the  speaker.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  war,  though  it  was  a  topic  on  which  Mr 
Stafford  was  of  late  so  much  in  the  practice  of  discoursing^,  that  he  rarely  held  a  colloquy  of 
ten  minutes*  duration  without  making  it  the  subject  of  remark. 

On  the  third  day  after  Henry's  arrival,  two  other  gentlemen  were  added  to  the  little  circle 
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at  the  Woods.  One  of  them  was  the  parson  of  the  village,  a  tall  thin  man,  who  bad  seaa 
more  than  forty  yeari,  and  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Pcleg  Strong.  Peieg  waa  bom  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  in  consequence  of  a  pious  disposition,  and  the  supposed  possessioa 
of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  church.  In  due  time  be 
fuISlIed  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  so  far  as  to  take  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  but  we  have  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  ever  answered  the  extravagant  expeotations  they  had  formed  from*'the 
slender  abilities  he  possessed.  Not  finding  sufficient  encouragement  in  his  native  state,  be 
concluded  td  emigrate— as  thousands  of  his  countrymen  have  since  done— and  stop  at  the  fiist 
place  which  promised  to  appreciate  and  cherish  him ;  or,  to  speak  in  mercantile  phrase,  be  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  carry  his  talents,  learning,  and  religion,  to  a  better  market  than 
be  found  at  home.  Bundling  up  his  clothes  with  a  few  books,  but  especially  a  small  biUe 
presented  to  him  by  his  mother,  and  mounting  a  lean  nag  which  his  lather  bad  given  to  him, 
together  with  a  handful  of  silver,  he  started  upon  his  journey,  with  that  degree  of  oonBdenee 
in  success  which  generally  animates  the  bosom  of  the  enterprising  emigrants  from  ConnecticQt* 

Without  detaining  the  reader  with  a  description  of  his  wanderings,  we  will  simply  mention 
that  he  settled  near,  the  residence  of  Mr  Stafford,  who  became  in  some  sort  his  patron,  and 
through  whose  influence  Mr  Strong  obtained  a  small  Presbyterian  church,  with  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  Ihnited,  but  respectable  flock.  Mr  Stafford  did  not  belong  to  that  deneminatioDy  but 
his  attention  having  been  accidentally  attracted  to  Peleg,  in  a  way  which  excited  some  interest 
in  bis  behalf,  he  undertook  to  advance  the  temporal  affairs  of  his  proteg^  and  suooeeded  4a 
establishing  him,  much  to  the  worthy  man's  satislaction,  in  the  church  to  which  we  hsvo 
alluded. 

Pcleg  soon  commenced  visiting  his  patron  occasionally,  and  although  he  was  an  eocentiio 
man,  and  sometimes  made  himself  amusingly  ridiculous,  he  contrived  to  render  his  visits 
tolerable,  though  they  may  not  have  been,  at  all  times," very  cordially  received.  He  studied 
the  humour,  disposition,  and  prejudices  of  Mr  Stafford,  and  made  it  a  point  never  to  contradict 
him,  or  to  advance  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which  he  entertained.  If  he  ever  chanced  to 
do  so  without  knowing  Mr  Stafford's  sentiments,  he  invariably  so  altered  or  qualified  the 
expression,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  did  not  materially  difier  from  his  friend.  If  that  gen- 
.  tleman  happened  to  stand  alone  in  an  argument,  he  never  failed  to  receive  the  support  of 
Peleg  Strong,  who.  In  his  own  peculiar  way,  would  enter  into  the  controversy  with  great  zeal, 
and  generally  with  a  superabundance  of  words.  From  his  conduct,  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
regarded  Mr  Stafford  and  his  wife  as  beings  of  a  superior  order,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to 
show  the  greatest  possible  deference  and  respect  This  obsequiousness  of  the  parson  was 
sufficiently  amusing  to  them  ;  but  they  ascribed  it  to  his  gratitude  for  the  servioe  which  Mr 
Stafford  had  rendered  him,  in  procuring  the  small  living  of  which  he  was  then  in  possession. 

Peleg  Strong  was  in  some  respects  an  ambitious  man.  Doubtless,  he  sincerely  thanked 
his  friend  for  past  benefits,  but  his  gratitude  was  not  the  only  cause  of  bis  excessive  civility. 
He  was  not  contented  in  his  domestic  loneliness.  He  had  a  scheme  in  his  head,  on  which,  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  he  had  been  seriously  reflecting ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  success 
of  it  became,  in  his  view,  more  probable,  did  he  increase  his  attention  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford, 
as  one,  and  in  his  opinion,  the  best  means  of  compassing  his  plans.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  salary,  nor  that  he  felt  himself  moving  in  a  narrower  sphere  than  he  was 
qualified  to  fill ;  so  far  as  it  appeared,  he  aspired  to  no  more  conspicuous  position  in  his  pious 
calling,  nor  did  he  ever  say  anything  from  which  his  friends  could  infer  that  he  was  not  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  station  ho  occupied.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  reason  for  Peleg's  greater 
thoughtfulness,  for  his  more  frequent  visits  to  Mr  Stafford's,  and  for  that  decided  falling  off  in 
his  attention  to  his  parochial  duties,  of  which  his  congregation  had  begun  to  complain.  There 
was  a  reason  for  his  solicitude  about  his  personal  appearance ;  the  daily  brushing  of  his  black 
threadbare  coat  and  pantaloons,  the  nicer  darning  of  sundry  little  rents,  the  more  careful  tying 
of  his  white  cravat,  the  attempt  at  something  like  a  tasteful  adjustment  of  his  hair,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  endeavour  to  make  himself  look  more  loveablo  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  female,  who 
seemed  little  inclined  to  regard  him  with  favour. 

Peleg  Strong  was  in  love.   He  had  been  a  visitor  in  the  family  when  Alice  was  but  a  mere 
child,  and  had  watched  her  progress  towards  womanhood,  without  thinking  of  her  as  one 
whom  he  would  like  at  some  future  period  to  marry,  till  about  a  >'ear  previous  to  the  time  of 
which  we  are  wTitiBg^  when,  oa  her  return  fh>m  the  oity  afttc  sifefi  wn^M  ^js««ifift>\AVk^- 
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denly  discovered  that  she  was  indeed  a  most  lovely  creature,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  to 
become  the  wife  of  Parson  Strong.  Having  conceived  the  bold  design  of  wocrfng  the  maideii» 
he  began  to  regulate  his  conduct  aceordhngly ;  and  as  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  tkb 
great  undertaking,  he  corrcoted,  as  fiir  as  possible,  certain  Httle  defects  in  his  exterior,  so  that 
the  eyes  of  his  ladylove  should  not  be  oflflmded,  when  she  came  to  cootempkte  him  as  bar 
devoted  admirer.  He  then  brought  himself  more  frequently  than  ever  into  her  society,  en- 
deavouring to  converse  with  here  tSicd-Ule  as  often  as  he  could ;  but  Alice  disliked  these 
private  interviews,  because  she  was  averse  to  being  left  alone  with  a  person  who  ooodaotMi 
himself  so  strangely  in  her  presence 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  Mr  Strong  entertained  a  patsfoo 
lor  their  daughter.  When  they  were  present,  he  managed  so  to  control  his  admiration  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  visible  to  their  eyes ;  but  when  they  were  not  observing  him,  he  wovld 
venture  to  fix  his  largo  orbs  upon  Alice's  countenance,  and  enjoy  the  blush  which  his  gaw 
called  into  her  cheelis.  But  it  was  when  he  happened  to  be  alone  with  her,  that  ho  played 
the  lover  in  so  novel  a  style.  He  had  not  told  his  love,  it  is  true,  for  it  would  seem  that  his 
purpose  was,  not  to  hazard  a  confession  until  he  had  so  charmed  the  lady  with  his  irresifltible 
manners  and  conversation,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  him.  He  woakl 
ait  bolt  upright  for  a  time,  gazing  intently  upon  her  features,  and  apparently  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  beauty  which  he  beheld  ;  and  then,  In  a  tone  of  voice  similar  to  that  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  address  children,  he  would  speak  to  her  upon  ordinary  topics,  without  ven- 
turing to  hint  at  the  feelings  which  warmed  his  bosom.  Sometimes,  with  an  air  of  groat 
wisdom,  he  would  dilate  upon  religious,  literary,  or  scientific  subjects,  in  order  to  inspire  her 
with  an  exalted  idea  of  his  learning  and  talents ;  while  at  others,  he  would  condescend,  in  a 
way  which  he  imagined  to  be  quite  captivating,  to  talk  of  her  own  little  occupationa— her 
embroidery,  drawing,  or  gardening— as  if  he  wished  to  flatter  her  by  making  her  his  in- 
structress in  those  arts. 

During  these  interviews,  so  interesting  to  the  parson,  he  manag^  to  contract  the  masdct 
of  his  cheeks  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  something  of  a  smile  in  the  region  of  tlie  month ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  examining  her  work  more  closely,  he  would  draw  his  chair  as  near 
to  hers  as  propriety  permitted,  letting  his  arm  rest,  as  if  by  mere  accident,  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  her  neck. 

All  this  management,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  he  intended,  though  Peleg,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, thought  that  the  work  was  going  bravely  on,  and  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that 
there  could  be  the  slightest  question  of  ultimate  success.  He  did  not,  to  be  sure,  receive 
those  evidences  of  affection  on  her  part  which  lovers  naturally  look  for ;  but  this  he  ascribed 
to  two  reasons ;  first,  a  degree  of  bashfulness  which  prevented  her  manifesting  all  she  felt ; 
secondly,  that,  as  he  had  not  yet  orally  declared  his  love,  she  could  not  with  propriety  evince 
that  his  affection  was  returned,  lie  did  at  times  think,  however,  that  she  might  have 
favoured  htm  with  a  loving  look  or  two — a  smile  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  way  of  showing 
that  she  was  not  insensible  to  his  charms,  and  to  those  signs  of  attachment  which  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  observe ;  but  he  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  all  was  working 
together  for  good,  and  that,  in  due  time,  he  should  have  the  happiness  of  clasping  her  to  hU 
bosom  as  his  beautiful  and  affectionate  wife. 

The  happy  current  of  the  parson's  feelings  was  destined  to  be  interrupted,  in  accordance 
with  the  poet's  declaration,  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.  A  rival  soon 
appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Mr  Julian  Melville,  son  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  -same  who  had  on  interview  with  lienry  Carleton  on  the  King's  Farm. 
^1r  Melville  was  a  young  man  of  good  personal  appearance,  a  Tory,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
politics,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Alice  Stafford.  He  had  a  brother  in  General  Howe's  army, 
but  had  not  himself  joined  it,  though  he  contemplated  doing  so  as  soon  as  he  could  complete 
the  necessary  arrangements.  The  only  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  great  conflict  then  in 
progress,  was  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Henry  in  subduing  the  Whigs,  which  he  did,  at  the  request 
of  the  British  commander,  convey  to  him  through  his  brother  Captain  William  Melville.  We 
have  seen  that,  although  he  was  empowered  to  make  tempting  offers,  his  negotiation  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  having  oommnnicated  the  result  to  his  employer,  ho  returned  immediately 
to  his  residence  at  Rochelle. 

Mr  Melville  ires  a  yoang  gentlemau  of  good  edaoation,  of  mild  and  pdiihed  mannen»  but 
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« 
of  a  dispontioD  violent  and  evan  vindictive,  when  opposed  in  the  execution  of  any  favoorite 

object  Ordinarily  his  condact  was  unobjectionable,  and  such  as  was  calculated  to  make  hfan 
friends ;  but  those  who  ware  intimate  with  him  well  knew— many  of  them  by  experience- 
that  beneath  his  courteous  exterior  there  slumbered  a  degree  of  passion,  which  a  spark  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  into  a  consuming  blaze.  For  this  reason  he  was  not  popular  among  his 
near  neighbours,  but  those  who  casually  met  him  were  charmed  with  his  manners  and  con- 
versation, and  generally  formed  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  his  character  and  abilities. 

He  had  but  recently  returned  from  college.  Renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Staflbrds,  he  soon  became  enamoured  of  Alice,  visiting  her  almost  daily,  and  using  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  favour.  Scarcely  had  a  day  passed  without  his  calling 
at  the  Woods ;  but  he  did  not  at  every  visit  succeed  in  seeing  the  young  lady«  as  she  kept 
out  of  his  way  whenever  she  could  do  so,  without  its  being  apparent  that  she  purposely 
avoided  him. 

When  Mr  Strong  saw  that  he  was  to  have  a  formidable  rival  in  Julian  MelvQle,  he  became 
exceedingly  apprehensive  that  his  own  matrimonial  scheme  might  be  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  superior  attractions  of  a  handsome  young  man,  who,  he  could  not  help  confessing, 
was  so  much  more  likely  than  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  lady's  favourable  regard.  Deter- 
mined, however,  not  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  he  doubled  his  efforts  to  gain  so  much  the 
start  in  the  race,  that  his  competitor,  with  all  his  advantages  of  age  and  person,  should  not 
be  able  to  overtake  him.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he  purchased  ii  new  suit  of  black 
clothes,  made  of  better  cloth  than  any  he  had  hitherto  worn ;  not  forgetting  a  more  modish 
and  costly  hat  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  he  now  cast  aside,  having  carried  it 
daily  for  the  preceding  four  years. 

Tlius  equipped  in  a  more  attractive  garo,  and  presenting,  in  bis  own  opinion  at  least,  no 
contemptible  appearance,  he  trusted  for  success  to  his  assiduity  and  powers  of  persuasion,  not 
less  than  the  as^tance  which  he  relied  upon  receiving  from  Mr  Hugh  Stafford  and  his  wife. 
He  eould  scarcely  permit  himself  to  doubt  that  his  friend,  who  in  time  past  had  given  him  so 
many  decisive  proofs  of  his  regard,  would  hesitate  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  Alice's  consent  to 
the  proposal  he  intended  to  make.  He  saw,  however,  that  it  would  not  answer  to  speak  to 
him  on  that  subject  until  he  bad  made  such  progress  in  his  suit  as  to  render  it  quite  certain 
that  the  in6uence  of  Mr  Stafford  would  decide  the  question  favourably. 

At  the  period  of  Henry  Carleton's  visit,  the  parson  bad,  for  the  preceding  six  months,  been 

a  daily  visitor  at  the  Woods,  where  he  had  latterly  been  much  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 

Mr  Melville.     That  young  gentleman  soon  suspected  the  object  of  Mr  Strong,  and,  enter- 

^  taining  no  fear  of  him  as  a  rival,  amused  himself  with  the  uneasiness  which  he  saw  that  his 

attention  to  Miss  Stafford  inflicted  upon  the  worthy  suitor. 

One  evening  both  these  gentlemen  departed  from  the  Woods  in  company,  and  Mr  Melville 
feeling  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  little  innocent  merriment,  concluded  to  hold  a  colloquy  with 
Peleg  upon  the  subject  which  almost  continually  occupied  both  their  minds.  The  latter  was  in 
unusually  good  spirits,  having  succeeded  in  drawing  Alice  into  conversation,  and  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  her  fair  hands  as  a  present  a  rare  flower  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  she  had 
cultivated  in  her  garden.  This  little  incident,  added  to  the  gracious  manner  in  which  she  had 
entertained  him,  excited  a  fueling  of  joy  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  and  well 
nigh  convinced  him  that,  at  length,  she  was  prepared  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  whenever 
he  should  propose  for  her  hand.  So  elated  was  he,  that,  had  no  other  person  been  there,  he 
vrould  have  offered  himself  that  evening ;  but  the  presence  of  her  father  and  mother,  and  of 
Mr  Melville,  induced  him  to  defer  that  important  step  till  a  more  fitting  time  and  opportunity. 

When  he  parted  with  her  he  put  on  one  of  his  roost  captivating  looks,  as  if  he  would  tell, 
through  the  medium  of  his  eyes,  all  that  he  was  deprived  by  circumstances  from  communi- 
cating with  his  tongue  ;  and  then  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  giving  it  a  gentle  squeeze,  at  the 
same  time  heaving  an  audible  sigh,  and  twisting  his  features  into  something  intended  for  a 
smile.  All  this  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Julian  Melville,  who  saw  it,  however,  without  any 
apprehension  of  Being  supplanted  by  his  clerical  competitor. 

Having  gained  the  road»  Peleg  was  almost  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  with  joy.     Julian 
.  feigned  to  be  depressed  in  spirits,  leaving  Mr  Strong  to  infer  that  his  melancholy  was  occa- 
akHied  by  tht  high  &voar  hi  which  the  latter  itood  with  the  lovely  ob^e^it  ^1  \.V)«a  ^^«^ssss^« 
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'I  hoy  ivulkod  loino  dUtanci'  in  tilcnco,  when  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
oommifi^riito  hi*  rival,  obsrrvrd :— "  You  appear  to  be  sad,  my  young  friend:  I  hope  nothing 
iinpifltsant  has  occurrcil  this  evening." 

**  Ah.  Mr  Htrong.'*  replied  Julian  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  looking  upward  to  the  full  bright 
moon.  "  1  would  that  I  had  cause  for  so  much  felicity  as  you  must  at  this  moment  feel.'* 

'*  Why.  my  good  sir,'*  replied  Pclog  with  a  significant  toss  of  the  head,  "  I  will  not  denj 
that  I  Imvo  tauso  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  shower  upoA 
mr  :  to  ho  unhappy  lu  my  situation,  though  I  cannot  boast  of  wealth,  would  argue  an  unreason* 
abl«>,  and  «  naturally  discontented  mind.  I  have  n  good  living,  and  many  kind  friends,  among 
whom  there  are  none  that  I  vnluc  more  highly  than  the  excellent  family  we  have  just  left. 
Mr  HialTonl  1  rt*gard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  county,  and  as  to  his  lady^  I 
iMaroely  dare  trust  myself  to  iipcuk  of  her  in  such  terms  as  my  feelings  suggest.  Blest  with 
tholr  friiHuUhip.  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  happy? — Yes,  Mr  Melville,  I  frfwkly  confeM 
to  )*ou  1  dof(«rl  luppy." 

Here  the  clergyman  made  a  spring  into  the  air,  and  skipped  over  the  ground  like  a  school* 
boy»  nvcrjo\(Hl  at  bving  released  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  from  the  control  of  the  pedagognt; 
and  whou  he  had  thus,  in  some  degree,  worked  ofT  the  excitement  which  produced  thli  nil* 
vommon  animation,  the  iHinv«rsatioa  was  resumed. 

**  Yev.  but.  reverend  sir,"  said  Julian,  in  a  mournfal  tone,  and  looking  sorrowfully  npon  thn 
grouml.  **  you  do  not  exactly  comprehend  me.** 

'*  IVo^',  what  have  you  leference  to,  my  young  friend?*  demanded  Mr  Strong,  allecting 
imUflcrrne^,  though  he  suspected  what  Julian  was  driviog  at,  and  was  anxious  to  hear  what 
^0  had  to  say  that  would  confirm  his  rising  hopes. 

••  Mr  St  long,  you  do  not  seem  aware  how  fortunate  you  are  in ^ 

**  In  what,  iny  dear  sir  ?"  demanded  the  clergyman  eagerir. 

'*  In  Mog  the  fa\tnmte,  not  only  o(  Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford,  bat  of  one  other  penoo,  whole 
pr^'Mvmv  will  m.iko  \ou  envied  by  every  gentleman  in  the  county.** 

*«  Mr  Mcl\iUe.  how  miftakea  }ou  an^!*^  sjud  Peleg  smiling,  and  scarcely  able  to  repren 
some  extravag^itt  expression  of  his  unbounded  joy.  ■*  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  why  yoa 
sliou'd  al:ri^ute  to  me  th^  good  fortune  of  b^ing  the  fivourite  of  the  amiable,  I  might  lay's 
angv^-io  I'^ing.  to  whom  you  aV.ude.* 

*'  \o»  mus:  supix^M".  my  g\>\i  s;r."  oS»er\ed  Joliio.  *'ihat  I  am  blind,  and  cAnaot  ten 
what  (>a»es.  «hon  y»u  honour  thit  family  wi:h  yoar  presence.  Cannot  I  pcrcfire  thai 
«M«e  ■'*  f»"»  *x"»rvi;ji'A  r^N'^re*,^  as  )>>u.  either  by  the  youn^  l%dy  orhor  pi^rezu — that  whea  yea 
^hen^  A...v— the  aiurc'.u''  .Vuv— a*  you  have  m»t  ar^ropnato'y  called  h?r.  his  no  erct^ 
ear«s  »>■  :.^?.^ae.  f.*r  anr  othc  thaa  r.varjc*.:*— :hji:  >\t  Viix*  upoa  horcour.:eca=:*  wh.:a  yoo 

arr.v.N  a%  t^.o  c-at'*^.  t,r..*rt  whra  t:se  *un  »*.'.*jvrs*e»  the  *>ai«  of  r..j"::: iai  w"*fr  Vk^-  d^roj^ 

ihAi  WK^^•>»  -vTur;*.*  t.*  her  b<*u:;  V.  rMtur^f*,  as  :*%?u^r.  aojbiaf  It.  ill*  wof.i  cat  c^x;<a. 
Wklf  ^^r  nv  v.v,ir  «^•NKV  *  Ha^if  I  thm  a  hun^infri  liTe.-^j  orservri  >fr  s»jea:  xl-  ibs*a:  xo 
;v.V,  «fc^a  »\n;  w^^'-e  awsj.  ^.-a-Vj  N^.-.;ac  «^»:  I  sti.-'.  A=i  ji.-w  r^r  Vy  t'^-rj  wcri  and 
artjAT.,  iVa:  Vr  ;S^^^^U  w^tt  w,;!i  jx^a.  ar.i  \\-s:  A\\r:  '  :??<r.rii:  i"  ::.»  lii  3rr»-  can  I 
An;S;  5,S*t  ^v'^:  iTthe  ^Jirrj  tr.ir..  wh^  i*  ;.>**ei  w-.:ii  :h>  .m*  y  ;•■£  =..-.5:  pr;Vn  of  (ioa"g 
cw^fc;*;^^^  *>.*.  «  V  >iA»  *vt'»  :,■»  «»rai.  :.'  Yw  r.^*  r.::  *.>f  ti^  .-...rf  j-.-s  ::  r;Lr  ^=  irr  own 
:y*  a  ,^^fi^'«s^^r  :St:  w.v^-.:  rrAf  :hf  y.Aro.r.*«  ^f  t  I  r.j:  '     \^.    Mr  f:r.-of,   wri:  fikhy 

tat.*  ,v  *.v,-ro*:'.v. ;  :N>.,rN  i."  o.'cF.-s.^  "r-."  :-,::v  1  ."■;  r:.:  fw7?«:*f  ::a.:  ^f:r  r-rtjirioie  wxs 
ic  v^^"'"^'--  •^'^'    •  sKs.-  '!  r.x»v  r": "*,-:,'».•  y.Nir  .-c*.'-«f  :•  ' 

•  *.T«\w-/,:>  TTi  .*',■»*.•  >.'  ' — •  ^' ' 

•  '  n  .:<'.  .-v  .;*.  i,-f  ?.*  '-.-.i..'  r  :.'■:-.-,  rCf.-.  -.J-f  .- f r»-r:,i.r  :»;*;-:;  •  :.:•:  .  >..  -  -r.i:  -  -i  t* 
rw;  .-^t  ••   *  i.vf  .•»?is,-«T,'-*   >.;.,  s.  Ti-rm*.  fv:*,'-  tt"    .  1;.'  .:  ;.    m.-r-'^  .•»•': nf-."- ?•:   -     :.  —  ••■  1:  >r»ka 

»■*  '■  -?*'  T^Ti.-^r^  T^r.-^'.'ir,  ^.'  ?».'>*.v.  t  j.n  s.  *v  v.  r  ^  .-.i-s..-.  T  .*'::.  i  r  r  :  i:;  :  •■: :  —.-f'T 
;r^■■•^r -.v  i^ivv  ::i-:  7v*ru  .i.- ;."*  :r  .V;  .-•.-c  "it:  ;i  :r  -  ij  ■■-;:..:  V".,  f  ufT  .^v  v  :  .\  v  i.ut 
;.K-  ■  ,'.>:■  ;K*  «.  x-f  tt'  i»rr  i.viir.^N.  :.'  :r».'  Ti:.—  *  n.T!-?  ..  •  :r  ■  r-^rs  f^.v  ?.-  ^: .-.-  -:  •  —  ir^'r 
wifc-i,.v  nx  V   t\r  mt  rrtr  a!"  r<n».v..;»  p.vi,»f  -.•  ir:.::*. -.  r"  J     -rMi.-r '^.     *  -.  1.  .^:     s.-       r,  .:  -nn 
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pleasure  in  the  conviction  that  the  yoiing  lady  has  fixed  her  affections  on  one— I  wUl  not  say 
worthv  of  her— but  who  will,  to  the  best  of  his  humble  abilities,  exert  himself  to  secure  her 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare.** 

*'  It  is  for  the  young  lady's  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own,"  said  Julian,  *<  that  I  rejoice  in 
your  mutual  attachment." 

"  I  thapk  you  for  the  compliment  implied  in  that  o^rvation,**  said  Mr  Strong,  bowing  to 
Mr  Melville,  whom  he  now  considered  one  of  the  most  judicious  young  men  he  had  ever  met. 
After  walking  a  short  distance  in  silence,  during  which  Julian  was  ready  to  burst  with  sup- 
pressed laughter,  the  reverend  gentlemaq  turned  to  his  companion  and  observed  :— 

"  My  young  friend,  you  are  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  deep  interest  I  have  felt  in  you 
since  I  had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted  with  you  and  your  family/' 

"  I  feel  flattered,  sir,  by  the  assurance,**  said  Julian. 

**  Yes,  sir,**  continued  Mr  Strong,  **  I  may  with  truth  say,  that,  next  to  the  family  of  Mr 
Stafford,  I  respect  that  of  your  excaeUent  father  more  than  any  other  in  this  county.  For 
you,  in  particular,  I  have  always  felt  strongly  interested,  because — I  say  it  without  meaning 
to  flatter — 1  saw  that  you  possessed  a  mind  of  a  superior  order,  and  a  disposition  calculated  to 
win  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  you  are  thrown  into  oontact.  If  any  doubt  had  remained 
as  to  your  possessing  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  .which  I  so  much  admire,  your  conduct 
and  conversation  of  this  evening  would  iuive  removed  it  entirely.  If  you  will  pardon  me 
for  expressing  a  wish  in  regard  to  you,  my  young  friend,  I  would  say,  that  it  -would  give  me 
pleasure  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend  my  church  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  when 
I  propose  to  deliver  a  discourse  addressed  paKicularly  to  the  more  cultivated  classes  among 
my  congregation.  Might  I  hope,  that,  as  you  are  not  a  regular  worshipper  at  your  own 
church,  you  will  make  one  of  my  audience  on  that  occasion  ?'* 

"  I  will  attend  with  pleasure,*'  replied  Julian. 

The  two  gentlemen  then  separated,  and  the  younger,  amuied  with  his  success  in  thus 
drawing  out  Mr  Strong,  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  .^ 

From  tne  foregoing,  the  reader  may  get  some  insight  into  the  character  of  at  least  one  of 
Alice  Stafford's  wooers.  At  the  time  of  Henry's  arrival  at  the  Woods,  both  were  in  high 
hopes  of  success  in  their  suit,  notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement  afforded  them  by  the 
object  of  their  affections.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Mr  Strong's  subsequent  inter- 
Tlews  with  Alice  had  given  him  reason  to  question,  whether,  after  all,  he  stood  as  well  with 
the  lady  as  he  had  supposed ;  and  although  he  never  suffered  a  feeling  of  discouragement  to 
take  root,  he  was  not,  by  many  degrees,  so  certain  of  a  fortunate  termination  of  his  project  as 
at  the  period  of  his  conversation  with  Julian  Melville. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  that  Henry  Carleton  saw  Mr  Melville  so  assiduous 
&l  his  attention  to  Alice  Stafford,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  high  standing  of  that  gentle- 
nan's  family,  and  their  political  principles,  made  it  quite  probable  that,  if  Julian  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  Alice,  no  objection  would  be  urged  by  her  father.  He  watched  them  closely  with 
a  view  to  discover  what  his  feelings  were  in  regard  to  her,  and  whether  she  deported  herself 
towards  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  any  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  a  mutual 
attachment  subsisted  between  them. 

Although  Henry  was  confident  that  he  alone  Teigned  in  the  bosom  of  Alice  Stafford,  yet 
he  could  not  divest^ himself  of  some  degree  of  fear  that  his  rival,  with  certain  advantages  which 
He^possessed,  might  work  some  change  in  her  affections ;  if,  indeed,  he  had  not  already  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  make  his  chances  of  success  far  more  favourable  than  Henry  had  supposed. 
Another  circumstance  which  kept  alive  this  fear  was  the  fact  of  Carletcn's  being  diametrically 
opposed  to  Hugh  Stafford  on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  England,  without  the  remotest  pros- 
pect of  their  coming  to  think  alike  on  that  momentous  question  ;  while  his  rival,  from  being  a 
Tory  in  principle,  and  of  a  good  family,  had  few  apparent  difficulties  to  encounter,  unless  the 
objection  of  Alice  herself  should  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  T\m^S^xwi5iR.  ^\  ^s^w^Na^"* 
be  apprehended,  would  prove  a  lerious  bar  to  hia  ptogteas,  e&9«<^\fi2\^  M\kft  ^wiA  ^\is^tfAR^» 
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connect  himself  with  the  army  ;  in  which  case,  he  had  reason  to  bcliere  that  th-?  stern  and 
uncompromising  spirit  of  Mr  StafTord,  would  effectually  disappoint  his  views  wltti  respect  to 
ihc  hand  of  Alice. 

Henry  saw  enough  to  conTince  him  that  Julian  was  seeking  to  establish  himself  in  the 
favour  of  Miss  Stafford,  and  that  he  was  not  an  aspirant  whose  efforts  could  be  viewed  by  a 
ri\'al  with  perfect  equanimity.  He  did  not,  however,  discover  anything  in  the  deportment  of 
Alice  c<ilculated  to  incrcaj^e  his  fears,  as  his  closest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  in  her  manneri 
and  conversation  any  evidence  of  her  regarding  him  otherwise  than  as  an  ordinary  but  welcome 
guest. 

Julian,  on  his  part,  when  he  understood  that  Carleton  was  to  be  a  sojourner  under  tho 
roof  of  Mr  Stafford,  and  saw  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  Entertained  by  every  member 
of  the  family,  had  little  reason  to  believo  that  the  prize  would  be  suffered  to  fall  quietly  into 
his  own  hands.  While  hb  only  competitor  was  Mr  Strong,  he  knew  that  he  was  perfectly 
safe,  provided  the  lady  herself  should  not  prove  inexorable ;  but  the  case  had  now  assamed 
an  entirely  new  aspect,  and  he  felt  that,  if  Henry  should  mcke  an  effort  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  Miss  Stafford,  his  own  success,  to  say  the  least,  was  extremely  doubtful.  He,  too,  oom- 
menced  a  coarse  of  observations  in  order  to  ascertain  how  matters  stood  between  them ;  and 
the  more  he  saw,  the  less  satisfied  he  became  with  the  prospect  before  him.  He  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  evidence  which  Carleton*s  manner  afforded  of  his  adnuration  of  Alice 
Stafford,  nor  did  he  long  doubt  that  she  fully  reciprocated  his  partiality. 

The  reverend  gentleman  himself  was  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  this  accessioii 
to  the  number  of  Alice's  wooers  boded  no  good  to  him ;  and  occasionally  during  dinner  be 
manifested  some  uneasiness  of  mind,  arising,  doubtless,  Arom  the  reflections  which  the  new 
visitor  excited.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  called  into  action  ail  his  conver* 
sational  powers,  to  shine,  as  the  phrase  is,  and,  if  possible,  to  throw  both  his  competftort 
into  the  shade.  But  the  more  he  talked,  the  less  likely  he  seemed  to  gain  his  point ;  for 
the  object  on  whom  the  impression  was  to  be  made,  did  not  appear  so  much  interested  ia 
what  he  said  as  he  could  have 'wished— a  circumstance  which  he  imputed  to  her  attention 
being  in  some  measure  occupied  by  the  superior  claims  of  a  comparative  stranger. 

During  the  repast,  Mr  Strong  formed  a  resolution  to  embrace  the  eariiest  opportunity— 
even  if  it  should  occur  that  day — to  offer  himself  to  Alice  Stafford.  For  more  than  a  month 
he  hud  been  on  the  point  of  doing  this,  but  had  never  before  been  able  to  screw  his  courage 
to  the  eticking-place ;  so  formidable  an  undertaking  did  it  appear  to  him  to  face  a  beautifo! 
young  lady,  and  talk  to  her  of  love  and  matrimony.  Several  times  he  had  gone  to  th^ 
Woods  with  the  fixed  determination  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  coM# 
into  the  presence  of  Alice  than  his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  and  ere  he  left  her,  so  little 
courage  had  he  remaining,  that  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  breathe  a  word  to  her  on  the 
subject.  Now,  however,  he  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  reach  forth  his  hand  and  gather 
the  fruit,  lest  others  should  anticipate  his  purpose,  and  frustrate  his  design  for  ever. 

When  dinner  was  over— a  meal  which,  in  those  day5,  was  not,  as  is  now  done  by  many, 
deferred  till  a  late  hoar  in  the  afternoon — the  little  party  repaired  to  the  withdrawiog-roomy 
when  Alice,  at  the  particuliir  request  of  Mr  Melville,  seated  herself  at  the  piano^  and  executed 
several  favourite  airs.  They  had  not  been  long  there  before  Cato  entered  and  informed  Henry 
that  a  gentleman  was  at  the  gate  desiring  to  speak  to  him.  Taking  his  hat,  and  walking  down 
the  little  avenue  which  led  from  the  door  to  the  road,  he  perceived  a  person  on  horseback, 
plainly  attired  in  a  suit  of  gray  clothes,  with  a  hat  of  white  felt,  drawn  low  upon  his  forehcadi 
and  shadowing  his  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  Henry  s  recognising  the  features  until 
he  had  got  outside  of  the  gate.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  horseman  was  that  of  a  person 
belonging  to  the  middle  ranks  in  the  country  ;  and  as  he  galloped  along  the  road,  might  have 
been  taken  for  one  of  tho  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  retuniing  in  his  best  suit  from  a  visit 
to  the  city. 

When  Henry  had  approached  within  twonfy  yards  of  this  stranprer,  he  was  addressed  in  a   ^ 
voice  which  startled  him,  so  much  «?i«l  it  roi«rmbIe  one  with  which  he  wis  perfectly  familiar. 

•*  Harry,  I  am  glad  to  see  yo-.i,'*  said  th*»  person,  ami  then  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  sat 

mlcnt,  enjoying  the  surprise  which  he  «aw  depicted  unc»r.  Carleton's  countenance.     When  the 

Utter  had  passed  tbroagh  the  gate,  the  stranger  held  out  his  hand,  and  observed,  "  I  hope 
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you  will  excuse  me,  Harry,  for  drawing  you  from  more  attractive  metal  within  yonder  mansion* 
but •* 

"Good  God!  Captain  H ^»'*  interrupted  Carleton,  "do  my  eyes  deceive  me?-»l8  it 

indeed  you  ? — Pray  what  means  this  unexpected  visit  ?— that  dress,  and— -^*' 

'*  One  question  at  a  time,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  please,**  said  Captain  H— -,  <*  otherwise  you 
may  not  get  satisfactory  replies  to  any.  If  you  can  give  me  ten  minutes  of  your  time,  I  will 
explain  to  yon  the  object  of  my  present  journey  in  this  direction.'* 

Henry  then  invited  his  friend  to  dismount,  and  called  Cato  to  take  chaige  of  his  horse ;  but 

Captain  H declined  going  into  tho  house,  alleging  that  his  limited  time  would  allow  him 

but  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  and  that  he  wished  to  avoid  being  seen  and  recognised,  especi- 
ally by  one  unfriendly  to  the  Whigs. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  house  was  a  piece  of  woods  adjoining  the  road.  There 
Captain  H—— proposed  to  go,  and  requested  Henry  to  follow  him,  that,  inaome  retired  spot» 
they  might  pass  a  short  time  together  unobserved.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  former  galloped 
away,  while  the  latter  returned  to  the  house,  and  after  stating  his  intention  of  absenting  him« 
self  awhile  walked  to  the  woods. 

Ho  found  Captain  H some  distance  from  the  road,  standing  by  the  side  of  his  horsct 

which  was  tied  to  a  tree. 

**  Yon  are  doubtless  surprised,"  commenced  that  gentleman,  <'  to  see  me  here  so  unexpect- 
edly, particularly  as  I  appear  in  a  character  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  you  last 


saw  me.** 


"  True,"  replied  Carleton,  **  I  am  indeed  surprised;  and  if  you  have  no  objection  to  explaining 
this  mystery,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  what  mystery  has  sent  you  hither  dressed  as  you  are.'* 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you,"  said  Captain  H— — *,  "  but  my  purpoae,  when  it  is  told^ 
roust  remain  a  secret  in  your  bosom." 

**  Of  course,"  observed  Carleton,  *'if  you  impose  seerecy.' 

"  Well  then,**  said  the  captain,  *'  the  end  of  my  joamey  will  be  in  the  British  camp." 

*'  Good  God  r*  exclaimed  Henry,  "you  surely  are  not  going  thither  as  a        "  ' 

**  As  a  spy,  you  would  say,"  observed  Captain  H— with  a  forced  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, when  he  perceived  that  his  friend  turned  pale,  and  seemed  reluctant  to  pronoanee  the 
word ;  **  I  am  indeed  about  to  go  among  the  enemy  In  that  character,  a  task  of  great  danger 
I  am  aware,  but  one  which,  if  successful,  may  be  of  signal  advantage  to  our  cause." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  undertaken  it,"  said  Henry  after  a  short  pause ;  '*  for,  besides  that 
there  seems  to  be  something  dishonourable  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  who  seeks  to  gain  infor- 
mation by  unfair  means,  death  of  the  most  ignominious  character  is  sure  to  follow  detection 
and  capture.  Why,  then,  should  you  expose  yourself  to  so  fearful  a  risk  ?  Why,  when  so  dread- 
ful consequences  are  involved  in  a  failure,  should  you  venture  among  the  enemy  in  disgttiae» 
merely  to  obtain  some  information,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  of  the  slightest  value  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  abandon  this  absord  and  dangerous  prqject." 

**  Harry,"  said  Captam  H in  that  fiuniliar  style  of  address  which  he  had  long  been 

accustomed  to  use,  **  you  are  wrong  in  supposing  there  is  anything  dishonourable  in  the  char 
racter  which  I  have  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  service  to  which  lam  attached. 
Ring  Alfred,  you  will  remember,  ventured  among  the  Danes  in  disguise,  and  no  person  ever 
considered  this  a  deed  inconsistent  with  the  high  character  associated  with  his  name.  There 
is  a  maxim  which  says  that  it  is  lawful  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  it  is  one  that  is  universally 
acted  upon  by  all  nations,  when  any  advantage  is  sought  to  be  gained.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
intercept  letters  and  despatches,  and  break  the  seals,  why  may  we  not  go  among  the  enemy, 
and  by  actual  observation  obtain  the  knowledge  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to  extract  from 
any  of  their  papers  that  might  fall  into  our  hands?  No,  no,  Harry ;  be  assured  that  if  there 
were  anything  dishonourable  in  the  duty  which  has  been  confided  to  me,  1  should  be  the  lai»t 
to  undertake  its  performance." 

**  I  am  perfiectly  aware  of  that,"  said  Carleton—'*  bi|t  then  the  risk,  and  the  awful  ooosc- 
qoences  of  capture." 

'*  There  is  risk  in  war,  Harry,"  said  Captain  H— ~,  '*  which  every  man  must  incur,  nho 
seeks  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  army.  When  we  go  into  battle,  death  surrounds  us  on  every 
hand;  but  who  thinks  of  danger  when  there  ia  an  important  ^erviee  to  be  performed  T/ 
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**  Batthero  is  a  difference,"  said  Henry  with  an  earnestness  of  inanoer  which  showed  the 
docp  anxiety  which  had  suddenly  been  excited  in  his  mind,  **  between  dyinsr  gloriously  oq  the 
field  of  battii!,  with  your  arms  in  your  hands,  and  giving  away  yonr  breath  like  a  cominoa 
felon  under  the  bands  of  an  execotioner.  Think  of  that,  captain.  If  you  are  to  die  in  tUi 
eaute,  let  it  be  by  the  sword,  shot,  or  bayonet  of  the  enemy,  when,  if  you  fall,  you  go  down 
eovered  with  giory  and  hcmoar;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  thus  rashly,  in  the  very  sprii^^ 
of  your  life,  run  the  risk  of  parting  with  all  you  hold  near  and  dear  in  this  world,  in  a  maneer 
which  cannot  even  be  thoaght  of  without  a  thrill  of  horror.  I  implore  you  to  be  wise  in  time^ 
and  go  no  farther  on  this  dreadful  errand.  There  is  no  information  to  be  obtained,  depend 
upOD  it,  that  can  warrant  such  an  exposure  of  your  valuable  life-^valuable  to  yourself,  to  your 
family  and  friends,  and  of  inestimable  value  at  this  juncture  to  your  bleeding  country.  Hevs 
Id  the  name  of  Heaven,"  continued  Carlcton,  stamping  upon  the  ground,  and  exhibitin.:^  other 
rigifs  of  intense  feeling,  *'  could  Washington  sanction  such  a  proceeding  9  Arc  the  Ures  of 
ftf  best  offloers  of  no  valae^  that  he  should  thus  send  them  to  be  sacrificed  upnn  a  vcaflToid  ?* 

'*  Harry,*'  said  Captain  H in  a  calm  and  more  solemn  voice  and  manner,  that  contrasted 

strongly  with  the  vehemence  of  his  friend.  *t  you  do  the  general  wrong.  Tho  act  on  my  part 
is  voluntary.  He  never  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  order  me  upon  such  a  servioe.  He  con- 
ceived that  it  was  a  mitter  of  the  hii^hest  moment  to  learn,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  naaber, 
•ituatlon,  and  purpose  of  our  formidabteonomy ;  and  having  consulted  with  his  couneil  on  th6 
subject,  it  was  determined  that  Colonel  Knowlton  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  aseer* 
taining  whether  any  subordinate  officer  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  perilous  task,  la 
oomplianco  with  the  wishes  of  the  commander-in-chic£  No  sooner  did  I  learn  that  such  a 
oeasnre  was  in  agitation,  than  I  immediately  resolved  to  offer  my  services.  I  did  so,  and 
they  were  accepted ;  though  not  without  the  permission  being  accorded  to  me  of  withdrawing 
my  acceptance  of  the  trust,  if,  after  due  consideration,  I  should  feel  reluctant  to  perform  an 
office  fraught  with  so  much  difficulty  and  danger.  My  friends,  meanwhile,  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  going ;  but  my  mhid  was  unalterably  fixed  upon  obtaining 
the  desired  information,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt." 

'*  It  is  trifling  with  yonr  life,  H ,"  said  Carleton  with  a  feeling  of  vexation  arising  from 

the  determination  of  his  friend  to  persist  in  what  he  had  undertaken ;  ^  it  is — excuse  me — a 
culpable  trifling  with  a  life  which  you  are  bound  to  preserve,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  refrain- 
ing to  expose  it  without  a  reasonable  cause.  Now  tho  infonnation  you  design  to  seek,  though 
it  might  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  hazarding  too  mudi,  does  not  warrant 
such  a  risk  as  you  are  about  to  incur.  The  number  of  the  enemy  is  already  sufficiently  well 
known,  and  their  position  on  the  Island  can  be  of  little  consequence,  since  the  idea  of  attacking 
them  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  entertained.  As  to  their  purpose,  I  thought  it  wai 
conjectured  that  Howe  would  probably  make  the  attempt  to  cross  the  river  above  the  eityy 
and  thus,  by  hemming  in  Washington,  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  castera  states.  It 
was  the  apprehension  of  this  that  caused  the  general  to  contemplate  the  abandonment  of  New 
York  ;  and  that  Howe  will  soon  make  a  movement  in  conformity  to  such  a  plan  of  operations, 
there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt.  Wliat,  then,  remains  to  be  known  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  it  necessary  that  you  or  any  other  person  should  thrust  his  head  into  the  lioB% 
mouth  ?  Nothing,  positively  nothing.  Once  more  I  entreat  you  to  go  no  further.  Return 
immediately,  and  sny  that  you  have  changed  yonr  mind.  No  one  will  aoenae  yon  of  cowardSee^ 

for  your  courajre  is  too  well  established " 

"  Harry,"  said  Captain  H ,  "  you  plead  in  vain.     Believe  me,  I  am  not  insensible  to 

the  stron;^  interest  you  manifest  in  my  behalf,  but  if  I  were  disposed  to  abandon  an  important 
duty,  which  had  boen  confided  to  me  by  the  commander-in-chief,  it  is  now  quite  too  late* 
Sufficient  time  was  allowed  me  to  consider  the  matter  maturely,  and  think  you,  aflter  having 
fn  presence  of  my  superior  officers  signified  my  willingness  to  go,  and  proceeded  thus  for  on  my 
journey,  that  I  could  now  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  a  too  partial 
friend  ?  Harry,  yon  yourself  would  not  turn  back,  were  you  situated  as  I  am.  Your  conrogOt 
your  firmness  of  purpose,  would  not  permit  you  to  show  yourself  so  vacillating ;  then  why  do  ;. 
you  wish  your  friend  to  expose  himself  to  the  sneers  of  his  brother  officers,  by  adopting  tho 
oourse  you  recommend  Were  I  to  be  guided  by  your  advice  in  this  matter,  I  i^ould  be 
hnghed  at  as  a  coward,  whose  heart  failed  bin  at  the  bare  thought  of  danger.     You  would 
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be  ashaawd  to  aeksowle^nie  as  your  fri«nd,  and  would  thlDk  me  better  qualified  for  a  shop- 
hay  than  for  a  oaptafn  in  the  American  army.  Aa  to  the  information  which  X  am  charged  to 
obtain,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  general,  whose  judgment  cannot  be  questioned,  has  deemed 
it  af  toAcicnt  importance  to  warrant  his  sending  an  emissary  to  the  British  camp.  You  know 
hia  liead  and  heart  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  woald  take  any  step,  whereby  the  life  even  of 
a  private  in  the  army  would  be  endangered,  unless  he  had  a  good  and  sufficient  rensoQ  for 
exposing  him  to  peril.  Can  you  seriousiy  believe,  then,  that  he  would  consent  to  my  going 
dl^uised  among  the  enemy,  unless  he  thooght  that  the  object  he  had  in  view  would  justify 
hb  placing  me  in  jeopardy  ?*' 

Henry  felt  that  the  arguments  of  Captain  H were  not  easily  answered,  and  when  his 

essitement  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  he  saw  that  he  had  been  urging  what  it  was  vain  to 
eaipeet  from  a  person  so  resolute  and  energetic.  A  moment's  calm  reflection  would  have  tanght 

him  that  an  attempt  to  dissuade  Captain  H from  a  purpose  in  which  he  had  proceeded  so 

hr,  woald  be  entirely  fruitless ;  but  such  was  his  apprehension  of  losing  his  warmest  friend  by 
what,  at  the  first  glance,  he  regarded  as  a  rash  and  foolish  project,  which  promised  little  benefit^ 
and  might  be  productive  of  much  harm,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to  turn  hhn  fh)m  so 
hasardous  an  enterprise  by  every  argument  that  occurred  to  his  mind.  Fmding  him  inflexible, 
Henry  did  not  renew  his  persuasion. 

•^  I  was  not  proroptod,**  continued  Captain  H ,  *•  to  undertake  this    unwelcome  task, 

simply  by  my  ambition  to  distinguish  myself ;  I  was  actuated,  I  trust,  by  a  higher  and  purer 
motive — a  wish  to  be  of  real  service  to  my  country.  I  have  now  l>een  connected  with  the 
amy  some  time,  and  hitherto  I  have  done  nothing,  literally  nothing,  to  advance  the  great  and 
glorious  canse  to  which  I  am  wedded.  I  wish  to  do  something  towards  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  we  have  taken  up  arms,  and  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  mtf 
dMirc,  by  proceeding  nnaided  and  alone  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  enemy  as  may  enable 
our  great  commander  to  determine  what  course  he  should  pursue.  The  times  are  dark  and 
lowering  ;  our  forces,  broken  and  discouraged,  are  leaving  their  ranks  and  returning  by  hundreds 
to  their  homes,  and  the  prospect  before  vs  i»«o  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom,  that  it  is 
diAcnlt  even  to  support  the  hope,  that  the  fiiture  has  an3rthing  in  store  for  us  but  defeat,  sub- 
mission, and  disgrace.  Under  these  circumstances,  so  distressing  to  the  heart  of  a  patriot.  It 
behoves  every  man  to  east  aside  all  thoughts  of  self,  to  disregard  danger,  and,  with  u  single 
eye  to  the  good  of  his  conntr}-,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  perform  any  task  that  ma)  be 
tamgaed  to  him.  1  will  not  deny  that  1  have  my  share  of  ambition,  and  that  I  have  indulged 
tbe  hopeof  so  connocting  my  name  with  this  great  contest  that  it  shall  appear  with  honour- 
able meotion  upon  the  page  of  history.  But  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth,  thai  ambition  had 
no  share  In  determining  me  to  become  a  spy.  I  would  go  if  I  were  certain  that  the  performance 
of  this  duty  would  be  known  to  no  person  under  Heaven.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that  my  ser- 
vice in  this  matter  promises  to  be  a  beneBt  to  that  country  for  which  I  live,  and  if  need  were, 
for  which  I  would  most  willingly  lay  down  my  life." 

•*  It  may  be  right  that  you  should  go,"  said  Henry,  "  and  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  imputing 
to  his  excellency  a  want  of  proper  consideration  for  the  life  of  one  of  his  youngest  officers." 

*'  Had  you  seen  him,  Harry,**  said  the  captain,  **  at  our  last  interview,  you  would  have 
tlieaght  that  his  fiselings  were  rather  those  of  a  parent  than  of  a  general  intent  upon  the  suc- 
oaatef  his  military  operations.  We  were  alone,  and  had  I  been  his  own  son,  I  am  sure  he 
could'Aot  have  maaifestod  a  deeper  interest  in  me,  or  felt  more  unpleasantly  under  the  refleo* 
tion  that  I  was  about  to  exeoute  a  commission  which  might  terminate  in  an  ignominious 
death.  His  eosotions,  on  taking  my  hand,  f9r  a  moment  prevented  him  from  speaking  ;  and 
hit  first  words  were,  to  thank  me  for  the  promptitude  with  which  I  had  responded  to  his  wishea 
expressed  through  Colonel  Kaowlton.  He  added,  that  if  I  regretted  having  assumed  the  peri- 
lous duty,  I  would  oblif^  him  by  candidly  saying  so ;  as  it  was  a  service  which  he  would  nei- 
tber  impose  on  any  officer  against  his  consent,  nor  accept  but  with  the  assurance  that  it  would 
be  willingly  and  ebeerfiilly  performed.  1  replied  that  his  will  was  my  law,  and  that  although 
the  errand  was  not  to  be  coveted,  1  had  seen  no  reason  to  repent  my  decision.  *  Go,  then,*  said 
be,  as  he  riiook  me  by  the  hand  ;  *  be  prudent,  and  God  be  with  you.*  *' 

*•  Captain,**  demaiKled  Henry,  while  every  feature  of  his  face  f«ecEk^  V^  ^wk  N*>i^  *^» 
enthusiasBB  wWcb  ImmI  been  aoddenly  kindled  in  Y&\b  Yyoaom,  ^  ^n'^X  ^ow  ^  tia  %  VaN^ivt'T 
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"  If  It  be  laeb  as,  under  the  olrcumstuicefl  !n  which  I  am  placed,  I  ean  gnaaltt  mott  eepk- 
talnljr ;  for,  as  it  woaild  be  the  firrt,  to  it  might  be  the  last  favour  that  fortune  will  permii  nM 
to  do  you.** 

"  Sny  not  the  first,**  remarlied  Henry,  taking  the  hand  of  his  fHend ;  for  during  our  long  tirti* 
macy  you  have  placed  me  under  a  load  of  obligations.  I  have  to  ask  that  you  will  allow  tm 
to  accompany  you." 

**  Impossible,'*  replied  the  oflficer.  '*  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  joili" 
fiablo  in  doing  anything  whereby  the  risk  of  failure  would  be  increased ;  and  secondly,  as  no 
ndviintai^o  could  possibly  arise  from  your  going  with  me,  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  place  your 
life  in  Jeopardy.** 

*'  But  in  case  you  were  seized,*'  said  Carleton,  "  you  would  have  my  assistance  in  making 
a  defence.  In  that  way,  if  in  no  other,  I  might  be  of  service  to  you,  and  through  you,  to  the 
country." 

**  I  thank  you,'*  said  Captain  H ;  "  I  fully  appreciate  your  feelings;  but  what  yon  ask 

I  dare  not  grant,  and  would  not  if  I  durst.     What  would  Alice  say  to  me  if  I  should  neeede 
to  your  request  ?  I  wish  to  make  her  my  friend,  and  not  my  enemy." 

She  might  be  oblijed  to  you,**  said  Henry  with  a  smile,  "  for  thus  procuring  ny  air 
fence.** 

*'  Nay,  that  cannot  be,  Harry ;  she  loves  j'ou  too  we\l,  or  the  language  of  lovers*  eyes  ii 
devoid  of  truth.     But  time  flic!',  and  I  must  resume  my  journey.*' 

**  Whore  do  you  cross  ?**  asked  Carleton. 

'*  I  shall  proceed  to  Fairfield,  and  there  procure  a  passage  to  the  island.  How  long  I  aball 
be  absent  1  cannot  say,  but  my  sojourn  among  the  enemy  will,  I  assure  you,  bo  as  short  tm 
nay  be  consistent  with  the  object  of  my  visit.  On  my  return  I  shall  probably  see  you  again, 
and  should  I  be  as  successAil  as  I  hope  to  be,  that  pleasure  may  be  mine  within  the  pit- 
•ent  week,** 

During  this  conversation  Captain  H informed  Carleton  of  an  intended  expoditien 

against  Montrosor's  Island,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Britbb.  The  latter^ 
whose  restless  spirit  was  longing  for  scenes  of  greater  activity  than  those  to  which  it  had  re- 
cently bocn  accustomed,  immediately  felt  n  strong  desire  to  join  the  party,  which  was  to  be 
un(U>r  the  commaud  of  Lieut.  Col.  Jnckson.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  ibUowing 
morning,  and  he  saw  no  difllculty  in  repairing  early  to  the  spot,  assistiog  the  assailants,  aad 
rotnrning  to  the  Woods  by  nightfall,  without  any  of  the  inmates  being  the  wiser  for  his  absence. 
He  Imd  no  sooner  conceived  this  idea  than  his  resolution  was  token ;  and  on  communicatiBg 

bis  w)$h  to  his  friend.  Captain  H wrote  a  note  in  pencil  addressed  to  Col.  Jackson,  ?«- 

questing  him  as  a  particular  favour  to  allow  Mr  Carleton  to  join  the  expedition,  and  if  ponfbte 
to  assign  him  such  a  post  as  a  gentleman-volunteer  would  like  to  fill.  This  being  settled,  the 
otIliTr  untiiHl  his  horse  and  prepared  to  mount.  He  had  spent  more  time  with  his  friend  than 
he  h  \i\  intonvlinl,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  resist  Carleton's  efibrts  to  detain  him  longer 
in  oonvcrmtion. 

*'  Nothing."  said  he.  **  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  spend  the  next  montli  with  you 
In  tbi<  doHghtful  vicinity;  but  the  calls  of  duty  are  imperative,  and  I  must  obey.  Before  I  go» 
however.  let  mo  present  you  with  this  brooch,  which  wear  for  my  sake,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  leave  this  watch  in  \-our  charge,  to  be  kept  til!  I  shall  see  yon  agam.  Should 
anything;  happon  to  me — I  mean—if  we  should  never  meet  again— it  is  yours.  Here,  too,  is  a 
letter  ubioh.  in  the  event  of  my  being  captured,  1  would  thank  you  to  deliver  to  her  to  whom 
It  i.4  addro*.Wil.  And  now,  my  friend,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy 
tUi*  tVV.olty  wliioh  an  union  with  .\lice,  should  it  take  place,  will  bring  you ;  or,  to  speak  with 
refer iMUH*  tc»  the  classics,  may  the  happiness  of  Thalossius  be  ever  3rours.'* 

Pi  .\-y  r^voived  the  articles,  and  with  thorn  the  hand  of  his  friend ;  but  his  strong  emotioiu 

tkouM  only  p«^rmit  him  to  say,  "  (lod  ble»  you.**     Captain  H then  mounted,  and  pronoun- 

ciUiC  I  bo  word  '•farewell,**  put  spurs  to  hi*  horse,  dashed  through  the  foliage,  and  was  soon  out 
of  s'",";* . 

I'  ir'."on  -tv'Atod  htm^Mf  upon  a  proitrate  Iwr.  where.  lost  in  deep  thought,  he  remained  till 
tho  s::.vlo<i  of  oveninv;  began  to  descend,  and  reminded  him  that  i:  wjs  time  to  reappear  among 
hU  r'rtcnds  at  the  Woods.     Aatioipatioos  of  e\il  filled  hb  mind«  and  the  future  seemed  to  lt»m 
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dark  tod  glo9my«  Ut  wal)(td  home  in  a  melanoboljr  mood»  and  found  the  lUtle  party  Uiokmg 
as  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  one  another*!  converaaUon— 4o  little  of  cheerfulness^  or  rather  so 
much  of  ditcontent,  was  exhibited  in  the  countenances  of  the  clergyman  and  Mr  Melville,  who 
in  truth,  had  little  reason  to  be  satbfied  with  the  progress  of  their  suit  during  the  preceding  few 
bours.  When  Carleton  entered  the  room  he  fancied  that  Alice  seemed  pleased  at  his  return ; 
and  whether  she  was  or  not,  the  effect  of  her  smile  was,  to  raise  his  spirits,  in  some  degree* 
fram  that  state  of  depression  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  his  interview  with  Captain  H— — . 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ov  the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  Carleton  announced  his  determination  of  taking  a  rido 
in  the  direction  of  Harlem.  Mr  Stafford  had  offered  him  the  choice  of  his  horses,  and  having 
•elected  a  fine  black  colt,  which  bad  been  trained  only  to  the  saddle,  be  set  off  with  a  caution 
(rom  Cato  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  spur;  lest  the  fiery  animal  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  retaliate  by  planting  him  upon  the  ground.  Cato  thought  it  impossible  that  a  young  gentle- 
man from  **  York"  couid  be  a  good  horseman,  and  entertained  some  fears  not  only  for  the  rider* 
but  fi>r  the  beautiful  steed,  to  which  the  worthy  black  was  much  attached.  When,  however, 
ha  saw  the  colt  make  several  caracoles,  and  observed  the  steadiness  and  ease  with  which  Henry 
occupied  the  saddle,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  "  Massa  Carleton  was  no  raw  hand  wid  a 
horse  arter  all.** 

Leaving  Henry  npon  the  road,  we  will  for  the  present  confine  our  attention  to  the  Woods* 
and  narrate  what  occurred  there  during  the  day. 

We  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that  Peleg  Strong  and  Mr  Melville  seemed  little  pleased 
wHh  their  visit  on  the  preceding  day.  Of  course  there  was  no  want  of  courtesy  in  their 
aatertainment,  but  there  was  that  in  Alice's  manner  which,  while  it  would  have  satisfied  an 
ordinary  visitor,  fell  short  of  what  was  naturally  expected  by  two  ardent  lovers,  anxious  to 
obtain  some  evidence — ^were  it  but  a  look,  word,  or  smile — of  her  favourable  regard.  Mr  Mel- 
ville,  baring  essayed  in  vain  to  elicit  something  from  her  on  which  to  build  the  hope  that  her 
affections,  if  not  placed  upon  him,  were  yet  disengaged  and  free  to  be  won,  relapsed  into  a 
moody  silehce,  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  amorous  clergyman  to  exert  his  powers  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  result  of  Mr  Strong*s  efforts  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  him,  yet  he  was  not  so 
much  inclined  as  his  rival  to'  take  the  matter  seriously  to  heart,  nor  to  despair  of  being  more 
auccessful  another  time.  He  recollected  having  read  or  heard  (for  of  ladies  he  knew  but  little 
from  experience)  that  females  are  sometimes  unaccountaby  whimsical ;  now  manifesting  to 
their  lovers  without  reserve  the  true  state  of  their  feelings,  and  now  treating  them  as  things  of 
little  value  in  their  eyes.  This  was  a  thought  that  sustained  him  under  circumstances  that 
bad  a  depressing  effect  upon  Mr  Melville,  yet  it  did  not  altogether  prevent  his  entertaining 
fears  of  having  lost  ground  in  the  lady's  estimation.  Thus  both  were  unhappy,  but  one  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  the  other. 

On  his  way  home  that  evening.  Mr  Strong  carefully  examined  the  state  of  his  suit,  dwelling 
upon  every  favourable  circumstance,  and  passing  hastily  over  those  that  were  adverse ;  and  ho 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  quite  time  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Alice,  and  that 
on  the  following  momincr,  happen  what  might,  he  vtrould  make  her  a  formal  tender  of  his  heart, 
hand,  and  fortune  !  He  was  not  without  some  apprehensions  that  be  had  already  deferred 
this  important  step  too  long  for  his  own  interest ;  but  still  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  being 
beloved,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  question  but  that  his  proposal  would  be  favourably  re- 
reived.  He  reeollected  the  flower  that  Alice  had  presented  to  him  a  day  or  two  previously — a 
convincing  proof,  to  him,  that  her  heart  was  his,  and  that  she  might  be  had  for  the  asking. 
That  flower  he  had  worn  in  his  bosom,  covered  nicely  within  the  folds  of  hb  shirt,  whence  he 
would  occasionally  draw  it,  apply  it  first  to  bis  nose,  then  to  his  lips,  and  afterwards  restore  it 
to  its  hiding-place  beneath  his  linen. 

On  the  morning  in  question  Mr  Strong,  attired  with  more  than  his  usual  care,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Woods.  His  hat  had  experienced  a  fresh  brushing,  as  well  as  his  coat  and 
breeches;  and  his  shoes  were  as  bright  as  if  Day  and  Martin  had,  in  those  days,  been  in  the 


t 
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«  Would  it  not  be  proper,*'  interrapted  Alice,  evidently  misanderstandlngp  the  clergnrmaDs 
ailment,  *'  to  consult  Dr  Squill  or  Dr  Bolus,  both  of  whom,  you  know,  are  considered  skilftd 
in  their  profession  ?'* 

*'  Miss  Stafford,"  observed  the  cler^man,  a  little  disconcerted,  '*  you  misapprehend  my 
meaning.  My  affection  is  that  of  the  heart ;  and  I  was  about  to  say  to  you,  that  it  caused  me 
some  uneasiness,  inasmuch  as  circumstances  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  will  ultimately  be 
productive  of  happiness  or  of  misery." 

Mr  Strong  paused,  probably  to  see  how  the  foregoing  remark  would  be  received  ;  but  as 
Alice  remained  silent,  he  concluded  that  he  might  venture  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  Be 
felt  like  a  boy  who  has  a  dose  of  medicine  before  him,  which  he  knows  that  he  will  be  forced 
to  swallow,  and  who,  having  deferred  it  till  the  last  moment,  at  length  takes  courage,  and,  with 
one  gulp,  finishes  the  dreaded  task.  After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  during  which  his  rcsolntiQa 
wot  gradually  rising  to  the  requisite  height,  he  at  last  found  himself  able  to  speak  his  mind  fa 
a  clear  and  audible  tone  of  voice. 

'*  Do  not  be  offended,"  said  he  with  a  rapid  enunciation,  *^  if  I  confess  that  I  love  yoo.** 

**  Impossible  !'*  exclaimed  Alice  reddening,  and  startUig  with  surprise,  *<  you  surely  do  not 
mean •* 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Miss  Stafford,"  said  he,  interrupting  her;  for  as  he  had  nowhrokeii 
the  ice,  and  imparted  to  her  the  great  secret  of  his  bosom,  he  found  he  could  do  the  reft 
without  difficulty ;  like  a  man  who,  with  fear  and  trembling,  goes  into  battle,  but  gabs 
courage  immediately  after  firing  a  shot  or  two  at  the  enemy :  ^*  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
I  love  you — not  as  one  friend  loves  another,  but  as  a  young  man  loves  the  female  whom  be 
desires  to  moke  his  wife.  Yes,  you  have  inspired  me  with  that  feeling  which  books  and  mj 
own  observation  have  told  me,  all  are  subject  to  at  some  period  of  their  lives  ;  though,  hitherto, 
it  has  pleased  Heaven  that  I  should  resist  the  influence  of  female  charms,  reserving  me,  I 
tfoold  fain  believe,  to  be  a  loving  husband  unto  yon." 

Here  Mr  Strong  again  paused,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  firom  his  brow  with  a  large  i«ft 
handkerchief  which  had  been  perfumed  with  musk. 

*'  Now  the  circumstances,"  he  continued,  '*  to  which  I  alluded,  as  rendering  it  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  this,  my  acknowledged  affection,  will  be  productive  to  me  of  happiness  or 
misery,  are,  first,  the  difference  in  our  ages,  which,  indeed,  to  confess  the  Lord's  holy  tmtti, 
seems  to  be  considerable  ;  and,  secondly,  the  disparity  between  our  fortunes,  which,  in  worldly 
eyes,  will  be  held  no  trifling  obstacle,  seeing  that  great  value  is  set  upon  money  by  those 
whose  attention  is  not  properly  drawn  towards  spiritual  things,  which  alone  are  worthy  to  be 
highly  estimated  by  all  heavenly-minded  christians.  As  to  the  first,  I  would  say,  that  I  am  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  have  not,  by  many  years,  reached  that  point  whence  we  begin  to 
descend  into  the  shady  valley  of  old  age.  You  will  observe,  that  scarcely  a  grey  hair  has  yet 
made  its  appearance  upon  my  temples ;  and  as  to  my  face  (glancing  at  the  mirror,  and  re- 
adjusting a  lock  or  two),  not  a  wrinkle  can  be  seen,  nor  an  indication  of  being  advanced  much 
beyond  the  stage  of  early  manhood.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  circum* 
itanco  of  my  being,  b^  a  few  years,  your  senior,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
objection ;  considering  that  my  ripe  age  is  attended  with  at  least  one  advantage — nnd  that 
by  no  means  a  trifling  one — ^namely,  that  it  has  imparted  to  me  a  sobriety  and  stcadineti  of 
character  which  are  rarely  found  in  one  under  five-and-twenty. 

**  In  regard  to  the  second,  to  wit,  my  lack  of  this  world's  goods,  I  would  remark,  that  I  am 
in  possession  of  a  living — thanks  to  the  influence  of  your  kind  and  excellent  father— which,  by 
proper  economy,  will  enable  me  to  support  you  comfortably  and  to  educate  our ** 

** Mr  Strong,*'  said  Alice,  "it  is  proper  that  I  should  tell  you,  in  reply  to  the  proposition 
you  have  just  made,  that  what  you  have  stated  as  the  end  and  aim  of  your  wishes,  does  not 
coincide  with  my  views,  and  cannot,  therefore,  receive  my  approbation.  I  am  sorry  that  you 
have  allowed  yourself  to  become  attached  to  me,  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  mc  to  Inflict  upon  ycu 
the  pain  of  a  refusal ;  but  as  it  is  better  for  us  both  that  we  should  now  understand  each  other, 
so  that  the  subject  may  not  be  left  open  for  future  discussion,  I  will  say  decidedly,  though 
respectfully,  that  I  decline  the  alliance  you  propose.  You  have  suggested  one  good  reason,  ut 
least,  why  such  an  union  would  be  improper— the  great  difference  in  our  ages.  To  this  I  could 
add  another  namely,  that  I  am  not  qualified  for  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  wanting  as  I  do  that 
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sober  and  serious  disposition  which  would  be  so  essential  to  your  happiness.  If  other  reasons 
were  required,  I  could  name  several,  which  would  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  io  that  of  my 
parents,  be  considered  as  insuperable  objections ;  but  if  there  were  no  other,  the  fact  that  1 
entertain  towards  you  no  sentiment  but  that  of  esteem,  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
giving  a  negative  answer  to  your  proposal.'* 

Tho  clergyman  heard  this  response  with  feelings  scarcely  less  enviable  than  those  which 
we  may  suppose  to  rack  the  bosom  of  the  culprit  who  listens  to  His  sentence  of  death.'  He 
looked  pale  and  dejected,  his  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  floor,  and  a  tear  trickled  slowly  down  his 
nose,  and  fell  upon  the  flower  which  he  still  held  betwixt  his  fingers.  Pie  ofl*ercd  not  a  word 
more,  for  the  refusal  hod  been  so  prompt  and  decided,  that  nothing  was  left  him  to  say  that 
could  possibly  alter  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  his  cause. 

Alice  was  moved  by  the  uncomfortable  appearance  of  her  rejected  wooer.  She  would  havo 
done  something  to  alleviate  his  distress,  but  scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  unless  she  should 
recall  her  words,  and  permit  him  to  cherish  the  hope  of  better  success  at  some  fr-ture  time. 
Of  this  she  could  not  think,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  let  him  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  thoughts, 
simply  assuring  him  that,  although  she  could  never  stand  to  him  in  the  relation  which  he 
desired  to  establisii,  she  hoped  to  enjoy  his  friendship  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Before  the  termination  of  their  interview,  however,  Mr  Strong  bad  nearly  recovered  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  and  after  spending  an  hour  or  more  in  conversation  upon  various  topics, 
took  his  departure.  On  his  way  home  he  resolved  not  to  sufler  himself  to  be  discouraged  by 
one  rebuff,  as  he  had  known  instances — indeed  his  own  father,  as  he  bad  heard,  was  one— of 
wooers  accomplishing  their  object  after  being  several  times  rejected.  If  this  had  happened 
before,  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  it  might  not  again. 

When  he  was  gone,  Alice  left  the  Q|irlour,  and  was  met  in  the  hall  by  Cato,  whoM 
uneasiness  at  the  singular  movements  of  Mr  Strong  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  be 
thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  good  and  faithful  member  of  the  family,  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in-  the  suspicion  entertained  by  the  servants  touching  the  object  of  the  clergyman's 
¥idts.  He  had  some  good  advice  to  administer,  should  his  fears  be  confirmed,  but  Mr  Staf- 
ford's entering  the  house  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  commence  his  inquiries,  frustrated 
his  design.  He  resolved,  however,  to  take  un  early  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  upon  tho 
subject 
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We  left  Carleton  on  the  road  to  Harlem.  The  morning  was  cool  and  cheerless  ;  the  sky  was 
covered  with  an  expanse  of  heavy  leaden  clouds ;  and  the  wind,  which  was  from  a  stormy  quar- 
ter, the  north«east,  blew  freshly  over  the  fields,  giving  a  dreary  and  unpleasant  aspect  to  the 
landscape.  The  dust  of  the  avenue  rose  in  clouds,  and  tho  air  was  occasionally  filled  with  the 
leaves  swept  from  the  gigantie  oaks  and  other  trees  that  .composed  the  neighbouring  woods. 
The  dark  blue  Sound  rolled  its  foamy  waves  against  the  solitary  shores,  and  mingled  its  roar 
with  that  of  the  winds,  as  they  rushed  with  irresistible  force  through  the  immense  masses  of 
leaves  and  boughs. 

Carleton  was  not  insensible  to  the  sombre  influence  of  the  weather.  He  rode  along  indulging 
Jn  sad  and  melancholy  thoughts,  and  in  vague  and  dismal  anticipations  of  the  future.  Tho 
certainty  of  possessing  the  love  of  Alice  Stafford,  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  his  mind  from 
forebodings  of  an  unpleasant  cast ;  for  he  knew  that  difficulties  existed  which  promised  to 
oppose  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  union.  This  was  one.  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause 
of  his  sadness ;  yet  there  were  others  that  exerted  their  unkindly  influence,  ronder'ng  him 
that  morning  unusually  dejected  and  unhappy.  The  reflection  that  he  was  passing  his  tiroo 
Sn  unprofitable  inactivity,  while  his  country  was  bleeding  at  every  pore,  preyed  unceasingly 
upon  his  heart ;  and  still  more  uncomfortable  was  the  thought  that  his  dearest  friend  was, 
perhaps,  at  that  moment  on  the  ground  of  an  enemy,  who,  if  he  were  detected,  would  consign 
bim  without  delay  to  an  ignominious  death. 

He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  he  was  overtakeu  by  a 
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person  bhabbily  dressed,  bat  well  mounted.  The  stranger,  on  reaching  hii  side,  dreir  ap  lai 
touched  his  hat,  and  Henry  recognized  a  countenance  which  he  had  seen  before,  but  whao  «r 
where  he  could  not  immediately  decide.  He  relumed  the  salute  coldly,  preferring  to  rUt 
alone,  and  did  not  therefore,  encourage  the  manifest  inclination  of  the  horiemaa  to  comoMiiet 
a  conversation.  They  rode  but  a  short  distance  in  silence,  which  was  at  length  brokeo  by  tiM 
stranger's  throwing  out  a  common -place  observation  concerning  the  weather,  to  which  Htmy 
made  a  civil  but  very  brief  reply.  Again  they  rode  on,  without  speaking,  till  they  came  to  tht 
spot  where  Carleton  had  been  captured  by  Crawford  and  his  gang ;  when  the  man  bade  bin 
good  morning,  and  turned  suddenly  and  at  a  quick  pace  into  the  woods. 

It  now  occurred  to  Henry  that  possibly  this  fellow  was  a  follower  of  that  idwlees  SkinoMri 
and  that  he  might  avoid  being  again  troubled  with  their  presence,  he  put  spurs  to  bia  hontb 
and  rode  for  nearly  two  miles  on  &  brisk  gallop.  He  then  drew  his  rein  and  looked  back,  wheih 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  descried  a  single  horseman  descending  a  hill  at  a  most  rapid  ntab 
His  first  impulse  wgs  to  escape  by  the  speed  of  his  horse ;  but  he  immediately  reproached 
himself  for  the  cowardly  thought  of  running  from  one  man  in  broad  day  and  in  a  pabUe 
road,  where  assistance,  if  needed,  might  soon  be  obtained.  He  ^as  not  armed,  and  in  caae  of 
an  attack,  would,  in  all  probability,  bo  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent ;  but  still  he  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  exhibiting  signs  of  fear  at  the  approach  of  only  one  individual,  though  that 
individual  were  an  enemy,  and  possessed  of  the  means  to  enforce  any  hostile  intent. 

He  proceeded  on  his  way  slowly,  and,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  heard  close  behind  him  the 
datter  of  a  horse's  feet.  Looking  back,  he  observed  a  man  whom  he  immediately  recogniaed 
as  Crawford,  dressed  somewhat  differently  from  what  he  was  when  Henry  last  saw  him,  tni 
with  a  nicer  regard  to  the  respectability  of  his  appearance.  One  glance  at  his  hone  was 
sufficient  for  Carleton,  who  saw  Romeo  at  the  heighl  of  his  speed  and  within  fifty  yards  of  titttk 
which  were  passed  in  a  few  seconds.  The  rider  suddenly  drew  his  rein,  throwing  Romeo 
almost  upon  his  haunches,  and  then  raised  his  hat  as  he  smiled  and  saluted  the  astonished 
Carleton. 

**  You  are  surprised,  I  perceive,**  said  Crawford  with  a  respectful  air ;  **  but  come,  sir,  £ 
desire  a  few  moments*  conversation  with  you,  and  as  I  would  be  no  hindrance  to  you  in  your 
journey.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  ride  with  you  a  mile  or  two.  What  say  you,  Mr  Car* 
leton  ?•• 

Henry  bad  already  seen  enough  of  this  individual  to  know  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  civilly  expressed  his  willing^esi 
that  Cnxwford  should  accompany  him  for  a  short  distance. 

**  You  gnve  me  the  slip  the  other  night,**  continued  Crawford  with  a  smile ;  *'  but  you  had 
a  hard  run  for  it,  and  deserve  credit  for  effecting  your  escape  in  spite  of  such  formidable  odds» 
There  is  not  another  man  in  this  county  that  could  have  done  the  same.  But  why,  in  ilea* 
vcn*s  name,  did  you  give  yourself  all  that  trouble,  when,  as  I  promised,  you  might  have  departed 
quietly  on  the  following  morning,  and  token  this  noble  horse  with  you,  and  your  pistols  ?  By 
the  way,  Mr  Carleton,  I  envy  you  the  possession  of  this  fine  beast,  and  have  half  a  mind  to 
keep  him,  to  indemnify  rac  for  the  loss  of  mine." 

"  He  is  too  great  a  favourite  to  part  with,"  replied  Henry,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
recovcrini;  his  aniinul ;  *'  besides,  he  was  a  gift,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  dispose  of  him  if  I 
were  so  in^^lincd.** 

**  If  you  have  no  price  for  him,*'  said  Crawford,  "  I  must  obtain  another  elsewhere." 

*<  Without  money  and  without  price,'*  thought  Carleton. 

**  Tell  mc  now,'  continued  Crawford,  *'  did  you  not  suppose  that  I  intended  to  deceive  yea 
when  I  promised  to  set  you  at  liberty  next  day  ?*' 

**  1  confess,**  answered  Henry,  **  that  I  had  little  confidence  in  your  pledge.  You  had 
taken  mc  forcibly  upon  the  island ;  and  although  you  did  not  suffer  me  to  be  robbed,  yet,  to 
be  plain  with  yon,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  were  no  other  than  one  of  those  law* 
less  characters  who  live  by  committing  depredations  upon  society.  With  sUch  an  opinion  of 
your  honrsty,  what  reliance  could  I  place  upon  your  promise  ?  I  should  have  been  an  egregious 
fool  indeed,  not  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  my  freedom." 

Crawford's  sunburnt  checks  assumed  a  more  ruddy  colour  on  hearing  these  remarks,  and, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  remained  silent  and  apparently  in  deep  thought,  while  a  decided 
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noml  npoD  bis  brow  told  of  tbe  woriifng  of  tbe  spirit  witUn.    It  was  not,  howefer,  tbe 
BMiteHMoC  0f  tnger  that  oaosed  him  to  eihibit  those  evidences  of  intense  fseliag^ 

^  Yoa  were  right,**  be  said  at  length,  •*aiid  the  opinion  3F011  formed  (tf  me  was  certainiy 
jttitilied  by  all  tbe  eirenmstanoes  of  the  case.  Bat  I  am  not,  Mr  Carleton,  altogether  what 
I  seem.  I  am  an  anfortnnate  roan»  bat  one  not  entirely  devoid  of  honourable  feeling  and  of 
lofty  aspirations.  IVue,  I  am  now  without  the  pale  of  respeetable  society,  and  tbe  associate 
of  desperate  men  who  «re  ready  to  do  my  bidding,  but  whom  I  despiie ;  yet  I  have  long 
cherished  a  desire  to  recover  my  former  position,  and  with  yonr  aid,  I  hope  to  be  snocessfol.** 

**  I  shoald  rejoice,**  said  Carleton,  '*  to  be  the  means  of  turning  you  from  tbe  vidons  coarse 
into  which  accident,  perhaps,  rather  than  an  inherent  tendency  to  evil,  may  have  conducted 
you.  It  did  net  escape  my  notice,  that  your  language  and  manners  aire  those  of 'a  gentleman ; 
and  when  you  told  me  that  you  had  known,  and  even  been  the  friend  of  my  father,  I  was 
prepared  to  believe  that,  at  least,  you  bad  once  moved  in  a  respectable  sphere.  How  can 
I  aid  you  ?'* 

*  Your  prsaent  engagement,**  replied  Crawford,  **  may  not  permit  yon  to  listen  patiently 
to  what  I  have  to  say ;  but  if  yon  return  by  this  road  to-day,  and  vrill  favour  mo  with  a  half 
bour  of  your  time,  1  will  then  tell  you  bow  you  can  serve  me,  without  oompromising  your 
honour.** 

"  I' shall  probably  return  this  aftemoon,**  said  Henry,  *<  that  is,  if  1  should  escape  beiog 
killed  or  wounded.** 

^  What  do  yon  mean  ?**  demanded  Crawford  eagerly. 

**  Montresor's  Island  is  to  be  attacked  this  morning  by  a  party  of  Ameriemi  whom  I  eaq^aot 
tojofai.** 

**  Indeed  P  exclaimed  Crawford  with  an  expression  of  delight ;  "  Mr  Carkton,  allow  me 
to  go  with  yon.     I  must  and  will  join  the  party." 

••  You  cannot  under  my  auspices,*'  replied  Henry  firmly,  but  cahnly.    "  It  is  impossible.** 

Crawford  looked  disappointed,  but  said  nothing. 

**  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,**  continued  Henry,  **that  you  shall  not  seek  permission  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  bat  you  must  perceive  that  I  can  stand  to  you  in  no  other  relation 
than  that  of  a  perfect  stranger.  Moreover,  I  cannot  consent  to  ride  much  farther  with  you, 
though  I  will  meet  you  this  afternoon,  and  hear  what  jrou  have  to  say.** 

**  I  do  not  coroplain,**  said  Crawford  gravely,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  *'  I  understand 
your  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  being  seen  with  me,  a  disgraced  outcast,  whose  very  presence 
is  oontaminating,  and  who— but  no  more  of  that.  Do  you  remember  the  spot  whcxe  you 
Ullcd  my  horse?" 

**  Perfectly,"  responded  Henry ;  **  it  was  just  past  the  turn  in  the  road,  near  the  opening 
in  the  woods.     I  marked  it  this  morning  as  I  passed.** 

'*  Right,**  said  Crawford ;  **  I  will  meet  you  there,  whatever  the  hour  may  be,  and  rely 
upon  it  you  shall  not  again  be  detained.  Your  horse  shall  there  be  restored  to  you,  and  any* 
Jthing  else  you  may  have  left  upon  the  island.     I  will  now  leave  you." 

Saying  this,  and  touching  his  hat,  Crawford  wheeled  about  and  took  the  opposite  direction. 
Carleton  stopped  a  moment  to  admire  the  elegant  movement  of  Romeo,  and  having  watched 
both  horse  and  rider  till  a  turn  in  the  road  took  them  out  of  view,  resumed  his  journey  in  the 
direction  of  Harlem. 

In  less  than  an  bour  Henry  reached  Horen*s  Hook,  a  bend  in  the  shore  that  forms  a  point 
in  Hell  Gate,  and  which  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Americans.  He  san^  number  of 
soldiers  gathered  there,  and  on  inquiring  for  Lieutenant* Colonel  Jackson,  was  conducted  to 
that  officer  by  a  Serjeant,  and  politely  received.  On  perusing  Captain  H-— — *s  letter.  Colonel 
Jackson  observed,  that  he  could  not  oblige  Henry  by  assigning  him  a  oomraand  in  the  expo* 
diiion,  overylhittg  being  arranged ;  but  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  he  might  accompany  them 
in  any  of  the  three  boats.  Henry  aecvpted  the  offbr,  and  was  then  introduced  by  the  con* 
ssander  to  several  officers,  and  among  others,  to  Major  Henley,  a  volunteer  in  thia  enterprise. 
Tbe  latter  proposed  that  he  and  Carleton  should  go  in  the  same  boat,  which  was  agreed  to; 
and  through  the  major's  assistance,  Henry  obtained  anns  fitted  for  the  oooasion. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  into  tho  boata,  when  the  oarsmen 
jmUed  imtBy  into  ahe^boHing  stream,  towards  Montresor's  Island.    Henry  had  never  seen  tho 
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O«to  |>raMOt  M  rmgh  a  mrfiMse.  It  wm  at  that  partiooUr  timeof  tide  when  (he  ^mm— Mtfcni 
Cfw  the  unseen  rocka  is  greatest ;  and  the  hlf h  east  wind,  which  drore  the  water  with  gn^d 
violence  throogh  these  narrow  and  crooked  straits*  increased  the  usual  turmoil  and  oonfoiioB 
of  that  extraordinary  place.  Although  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  stream  was  comed 
with  Iroth,  floating  along  upon  the  swift  waves,  yet  the  precise  spots  where  the  maesee  of 
rocks  caikid*  in  the  oommon  parlance  of  boatmeot  the  -  Pot,"  "  Hog*s  Back/'  and  **  Frying 
Pan,"  lay  concealed,  were  distinctly  indicated  by  large  patches  of  snow-white  foam»  boiling 
op  firom  the  agitated  waters  beneath. 

The  current  was  so  rapid  and  strong,  that  the  rowers  could^  with  great  difiSculty,  make  head 
against  it,  and  they  consequently^  made  but  slow  progress,  until  they  had  reached  an  eddy, 
whioh  carried  them  with  considerable  velocity  towards  the  island.  The  boat  in  which  Carleten 
and  Major  Henley  sat,  having  first  reached  this  favourable  current,  was  driven  in  advance  of 
the  other  two^  and  kept  the  lead  until  it  reached  the  shore. 

The  B/itith,  it  appears,  had  marked  the  movements  of  their  enemy,  and  suspecting  that 
an  attack  was  contemplated,  had  prepared  themselves  to  repel  it  with  their  usual  vigour.  A 
body  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  was  drawn  up  near  the  shore,  and  the  moment  the  boats 
had  come  within  reach  of  their  guns^  they  poured  a  tremendous  volley  upon  their  assailants^ 
which  disabled  two  men  in  the  leading  boat,  and  killed  another.  The  other  boats  being  at  a 
greater  distance,  escaped  the  first  round  with  the  lou  of  only  one  man.  A  shout  finom  the 
Americans  succeeded,  whioh  was  immediately  answered  by  a  discharge  of  grape  shot. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  warm  reception,  the  attacking  party,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
Mdly  oontinned  their  course  towards  the  shore,  though  constantly  exposed  to  a  steady  and 
murderous  fire*  By  the  command  of  CoL  Jackson,  every  man  reserved  his  shot  until  he  had 
landed ;  when  it  was  intended  that  a  volley  should  be  fired,  succeeded  by  an  effort  to  carry 
the  island  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  hoped  in  this  way  to  gain  possession  of  tho 
place,  but  knowing  the  enemy  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  they  indulged  in  no  expectation 
of  beating  them  without  encounter! n:^  a  most  determined  resistance.  In  this,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  defence,  as  the  event  proved,  they  wero  not  disappointed,  though  their  hopes, 
hi  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  island,  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

NVith  the  loss  of  another  man  who  was  shot  through  the  head,  the  leading  boat  struck  the 
rocks,  and  the  current  having  swept  her  stem  round,  laying  her  broadside  to  the  shore,  the 
men  sprang  out  almost  simultaneously,  and  fell  immediately  into  the  ranks.  Tliey  then  fired 
one  round,  which  threw  the  enemy  into  some  disorder,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  charge,  without 
awaiting  the  assistance  of  their  comrades.  At  this  moment,  the  other  two  boats  were  more 
than  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  shore,  having  been  carried  away  by  an  adverse  current  into 
which  they  fell,  immediately  ofter  the  first  volley  was  fired,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts 
to  stem  the  rushing  tide.  The  consequence  of  this  untoward  circumstance  was,  that  those 
in  the  first  boat,  in  their  eagerness  to  land,  not  noticing  that  they  were  likely  to  be  unsup- 
ported by  their  companions,  leaped  on  shore,  and  nere  obliged  either  to  betake  themselves 
again  to  their  boat,  or  to  fight  the  battle  with  the  advantages  of  superior  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  The  thought  of  retreating,  though  they  would,  perhaps* 
have  been  justifiable  in  doing  so,  was  not  for  an  instant  entertained  ;  and  they,  therefore, 
rushed  upon  the  foe,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  combat  till  the  remainder 
of  the  party  should  come  to  their  aid. 

They  charged  boldly  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  and  succeeded  in 
drivinp:  back,  a  portion  of  the  enemy,  but  were  in  their  turn  speedily  compelled  to  retreat  with 
some  loss.  They  were  then  rallied  by  their  brave  leader,  and  were  about  to  renew  the 
charge,  when  another  volley  from  the  British,  which  proved  very  destructive,  made  them 
hesitate  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  Every  man  now  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  boats,  and  perceiving  that  they  were  still  some  distance  off,  and  struggling  against 
a  powerful  current,  became  alarmed  and  discouraged,  and  refused  to  go  fon%'ard.  The  officer 
in  command  exerted  himself  to  dispel  their  fears,  and  oidered  them  to  advance  ;  but  the  well 
directed  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  struck  them  with  terror  and  thiocd  their  ranks,  caused  them 
soon  to  give  way  and  retreat  in  confusion  to  their  boat 

Major  Henley  and  Carleton  were  the  last  that  turned  their  backs  upon  the  foe,  and  stood 
their  ground  till  every  man  hod  left  them  ;  ivhoii  ^i-iing  that  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
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dBcen  to  rally  thdr  men  were  ineflbetMl,  they  had  no  choioo  bnt  to  fiaUow  tbo  ^iwiplt  of 
the  others.  At  the  mouent  of  their  re-enteriog  the  boat,  Biajor  HenWy  itm  ahot  through 
the  head,  and  instantly  expired ;  sharing  the  fate  of  about  fonrtoeo  others,  who,  in  the  abort 
space  of  a  few  minutes,  had  fallen  dead  upon  the  field.  - 

The  force  in  the  other  bonts  did  not  effect  a  landing,  and  seeing  the  discomfiture  of  their 
comrades,  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  British  in  quiet  possessbn  of  the 
ground.  Thus  terminated  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Montresor'a 
Island — an  attempt  which,  while  it  showed  that  the  Americans,  with  proper  discipline  and 
experience,  would  have  been  nowise  inferior  to  those  with  whom  they  were  contending, 
resulted  in  unavoidable  defeat,  and  In  the  loss  of  a  young  and  meritorious  ofllcer. 

Carleton  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British  veterans  over 
the  untaught  American  militia.  The  former,  with  all  the  courage  and  skill  derived  from  long 
practice  in  the  art  of  war,  performed  their  duty  without  flinching,  and  with  a  seeming 
mioonsciousness  of  danger ;  while  the  latter,  though  not  deficient  in  courage,  betrayed  in 
every  movement  the  awkwardness  and  inefficiency  of  new  recruits.  The  defeat  on  Lon^^ 
Island  was  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him,  and  if  ever  he  doubted  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
American  arms,  it  was  immediately  after  this  favourable  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
conduct  of  his  own  countrymen  with  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British  soldiery. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  Henry  accepted  an  invitation  from  Col.  Jackson  to  share  with  him 
a  soldier's  mess,  but  little  passed  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  death  of  young  Henley  oast 
a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  the  officers,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position and  the  urbanity  of  hb  manners.  Every  man  had  something  to  say  in  his  favour,  and 
all  gave  expression  to  the  regret  they  felt  at  the  loss  of  their  young  and  interesting  com- 
rade. 

Although  we  are  apt  to  think  that  such  occurrences  in  time  of  war  are  lightly  considered, 
and  moke  but  little  impression  upon  the  survivors,  yet  it  is  doing  the  soldier  injustice  to 
believe  that  his  bosom  is  not  penetrated  by  sorrow  at  the  fall  of  those  of  his  companions  in  arma 
to  whom  he  has  become  attached  by  long  association  in  tho  dangers  and  duties  of  the  fiekL 

When  Henry  returned  to  the  little  tavern  at  which  he  had  left  his  horse,  he  obeerved 
several  persons  from  the  city,  attracted  thither  probably  by  curiosity,  and  among  them,  Fowle, 
the  suitor  of  Lizzy  Grady.  Henry  would  rather  not  have  been  seen  by  this  individual,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  was  discovered  as  he  was  about  to  mount  bis  horse.  Fowle  regarded  him 
with  an  expression  of  fiendish  malignity,  for  which  Carleton  could  not  satisfactorily  account, 
as  he  did  not  remember  to  have  given  him  any  cause  of  offence,  nor,  indeed,  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  existence  previously  to  the  expedition  against  the  British  sloop.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Fowle  was  supposed  to  have  communioatod  a  knowledge  of  that  affair  to  Mr 
Ralph  Carieton,  and  Henry  apprehended  that,  as  he  had  now  become  an  object  of  aversion  to 
that  person,  his  father  would  soon  be  apprized  of  this  new  participation  in  a  hostile  enterprise 
against  the  king's  forces.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  this  circumstance  to  cause  him  much 
uneasiness,  and  before  he  had  ridden  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  it 
at  all. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  that  Henry  might  have  been  seen  upon  tho 
road,  returning  leisurely  to  the  Woods.  The  wind  during  the  day  had  changed,  and  from  a 
gale  it  had  lulled  to  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south-west.  A  little  rain  had  fallen,  and 
extracted  from  the  damp  ^elds  that  pleasant  odour  which  fills  the  air  of  the  country  imme- 
diately after  a  shower.  The  sky  towards  the  east  was  obscured  by  heavy  banks  of  clouds,  that 
caught  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  then  setting  in  a  full  blaze  of  glory,  like  a  king  whose 
splendour  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration,  about  to  withdraw  himself  for  ever  from  the  eyes 
of  men. 

When  Henry  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  stopped  to  enjoy  the  picturesque  sccno 
around  him.  Who  has  not,  on  a  calm  afternoon  of  summer  or  of  autumn — a  clear  and  serene 
sky  about  to  succeed  a  stormy  day^had  bis  attention  suddenly  arrested  by  the  golden  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  when,  as  if  by  the  power  of  enchantment,  the  sun  poured  forth  a  flood  of 
radiance  upon  the  moistened  end  fragrant  earth,  and  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  forest,  the 
streams,  and  the  distant  mountains,  clothed  in  their  purple  hue,  became  objects  oC  Aelv^^-Cv^ 
interest  to  his  enraptured  gate  ?    Henry  could  see  XVie  ^tkV«t%  ^  >aafc  ^^^^  \iwi  ^aoRssytt'^^'^^ 
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tranquil,  gHstcQing  in  the  ran,  while  the  dark  rocks  In  their  midst  and  on  the  shores,  threw 
their  lengthening  shadows  along  the  stream.  The  tops  of  the  tall  oaks  near  which  he  stood 
were  qnivering  in  light,  the  brown  surface  of  the  fields  presented  irregular  patches  of  sunshine 
and  shadow,  and,  in  the  deeper  valleys,  the  shades  of  evening  had  already  begun  to  descend, 
contrasting  finely  with  the  yellow  rays  that  gilded  the  hills  above. 

HaviiTg  gratified  his  eye  with  a  few  moments*  survey  of  this  beautiful  scene,  Carleton 
resumed  his  journey.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  he  had  promised  to  meet  Crawford,  he 
Ibund  a  man  just  within  the  line  of  the  woods,  seated,  as  if  to  watch  his  approach,  at  the  foot 
ef  a  large  oak.  When  this  person  discovered  Carleton,  he  requested  him  to  wait  until  he 
should  acquaint  Crawford  of  his  arrival,  and  then  disappeared  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
trees. 

In  less  than  a  minute  Carleton  heard  a  shrill  whistle  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  another  from  a  remote  part  of  the  woods.  It  was 
not  long  after  that  Crawford  appeared,  mounted  on  Romeo,  but  unattended  by  any  of  Mi 
men ;  and  when  he  approached  Henry,  with  a  polite  air  that  seemed  natural  to  him,  he 
Ktumed  the  pistols,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  left  upon  the  inland. 

**  You  are  entitled  to  my  thanks,  sir,'*  he  commenced,  *'  for  granting  me  this  interview^ 
and  that  you  may  fSeel  perfectly  safe,  I  have  come  hither  alone,  and  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
fettoring  not  only  your  horse  but  your  pistols,  which  are  well  loaded,  and  which  I  hope  yon 
will  me  if  you  should  discover  any  symptoms  of  bad  faith  on  my  part.** 

This  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  Henry,  who  had  previously  entertained  fooM 
dottbt  whether  he  was  not  about  to  trust  this  fellow  rashly,  at  once  felt  assured  that  Crawfbird 
intended  to  keep  his  word,  and  to  suffer  him  to  depart  unmolested.  His  confidence  was 
increased  by  the  voluntary  restoration  of  the  horse  and  pistols —an  act  that,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  left  the  Skinner  in  Henry's  power,  and  furnished  the  latter  with  the  means  of  defence, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked  by  any  ef  Crawford's  party.  This  seemed  to  him  incon- 
sistent with  any  sinister  design. 

*'  Tou  have  said,"  observed  Carleton,  **  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  I  am  now  ready 
to  hear  In  what  way  you  propose  to  employ  me.** 

■*  I  have  told  you,"  replied  Crawford,  leaning  against  a  tree  and  patting  the  nose  ef  Romeo, 
^  that  lam  an  unfortunate  man,  and  one  not  devoid  of  feelings  entirely  at  variance  with  the  life 
I  am  now  leading.  Such,  sir,  is  the  truth.  I  have  told  you,  too,  that  I  once  knew  your 
fiUher,  and  that,  after  a  long  intimacy,  we  were  separated  by  a  misunderstanding,  which 
proved  ruinous  to  my  fortune  and  reputation.  I  am  not  about  to  inflict  upon  you  a  history  of 
this  affair,  for,  besides  that  the  relation  of  it  would  consume  more  time  than  you  can  spare,  it 
would  possess,  for  a  stranger,  comparatively  little  interest.  At  some  future  period,  should  my 
hopes  be  fulfilled,  I  may  narrate  to  you  the  leading  events  of  my  life,  and  make  a  disclosure 
that  will  fill  you  with  surprise. 

**  Suffice  it  then  for  the  present,  that  I  prove  the  ftict  of  my  having  once  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  your  father.  Here  is  a. watch  which  he  presented  to  me  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which, 
you  perceive,  has  his  initials  and  my  own  engraved  upon  the  inner  case.** 

Crawford  exhibited  to  Henry  a  splendid  gold,  double-cased  watch,  which  bore  the  following 
inscription,  curiously  engraved  within  a  circle  of  flowers,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  Carte* 
ton  family:— 

raiuNTBD  TO  a.  C.  BY  R.  c. 

He  also  showed  him  a  letter,  the  hand-writing  of  which  Carleton  immediately  recognised 
as  tliat  of  his  father,  but  for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  explain,  Crawford  kept  it  in  his 
own  hands,  and  did  not  suff't^r  him  either  to  peruse  the  contents,  or  to  examine  the  signature. 
Henry  could  not  question  that  both  the  watch  and  the  letter  had  come  from  his  father,  but 
did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  Crawford  was  the  person  to  whom  they  had  been  given.  **  This 
fellow,"  thought  he,  '*  may  have  come  faito  possession  of  these  things  dishonestly,  and  then 
assumed  the  name  he  bears  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  me,  and  working  out  his  own 
ends.** 

Henry  returned  the  watch  with  an  incredulous  smile,  which  did  not  escape  Crawford's 
notice,  though,  in  truth,  bo  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  what  he  had  heard  was  not  altogether 
deititate  c^  Inundation.     He  resolved,  however,  not  to  give  inpUcit  credence  to  the  story 
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uatn  he  had  learned  the  nature  of  the  request  about  to  be  made,  and  aaeertained.  how  far  he 
wmiki  be  safe  in  receiving  the  atatement  as  true* 

"  I  perceive,**  continued  Crawford,  "  that  I  have  failed  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  assert,  but  jour  incrtduUtj  is  not  unnatural,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  wo  have  known  each  other,  and  which,  to  be  candid,  wore  sufficient  to  inspire  you  with 
an  un&vourable  o|Hnion  of  roy  integrity.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  until  this  moment  that  the 
etidenee  I  have  produced  is  not  conclusive,  since  I  have  not  shown  my  identity  with  the 
person  to  whom  this  watch  was  originally  presented,  but  as  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
before  whom  I  shall  one  day  be  arraigned  to  answer  for  my  evil  deeds,  1  have  not  uttered  a 
syllable  that  is  not  susceptible  of  the  most  irrefragable  proof.  Your  father,  were  he  here, 
would  corroborate  my  assertion  in  every  particular." 

"  I  do  not  discredit  your  story,"  replied  Henry ;  '*  I  can  only  say  it  is  very  strange  that  a 
|>enoo  leading  such*  a  lifo  as  yours  should  once  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  my  father ; 
bat  as  stranger  things  than  that  liave  happened,  and  may  happen  again,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
decide  against  the  credibility  of  your  statement  As  I  have  before  remarked,  there  it  that 
about  you  which  convinces  me  that  you  have  seen  better  days.  Pray  let  me  now  hear  the 
object  of  this  interview/* 

**  FVom  what  I  have  observed,"  said  Crawford,  '*  you  will  naturally  infer  that  I  am  desir- 
one  of  relinquishing  my  present  pursuits,  and  re-entering  a  sphere  of  life  more  congenial  to  ny 
tastes  and  feelings.  You  may  smile,  sir,  but  I  assure  you  that  my  birth  and  education  are 
those  of  a  gentleman,  and  although  I  may  have  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  both,  yet» 
throughout  my  career,  I  have  reserved,  as  it  were,  a  comer  of  my  heart,  in  which  to  pnBBtwe, 
in  their  purity,  some  of  those  feelings  and  aspirations  that  formerly  reigned  in  my  bosom  and 
governed  every  act  of  my  life.  These,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  have  remained 
oncontaminated  by  impure  associations." 

**  Your  wish,**  said  Henry,  touched  by  the  mdancholy  tone  in  which  Crawford  expressed 
himself,  **  is  certainly  a  laudable  one,  and  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  diflEkmlt  to  acoon* 
piish  so  desirable  an  object* 

"  I  have  long  cherished  the  desire  to  appear  again  in  respeclaUe  society,  bat  ba^e  not 
known  how  to  bring  it  about,  as  my  character  has  so  severely  suffered,  that  I  should  probably 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  obtain  re-admission.  Whether  this  be  the  result  of  my  own  fc^y,  it 
if  unnecessary  now  to  inquire,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  and  it  is  useless;  to  disguise  it, 
that  among  my  old  friends  and  acquaintances  1  am  regarded  as  an  incorrigible  outcost  This 
being  the  case,  I  cannot  present  myself  among  them  till  I  shall  have  done  something  to  retrieve 
ny  oharacter,  and  give  me  a  claim-  to  be  received  agaia  upon  my  former  footing.  Hew  this 
wes  to  be  effected  it  was  difficult  to  conceive.  One  day,  however,  not  many  weeks  since,  it 
ecoorred  to  me,  that,  if  I  could  connect  myself  with  the  army,  I  might  be  able  to  render  such 
service  to  the  coiratry  as  would  entitle  me,  notwithstanding  what  has  happened,  to  the  respect 
ef  every  individual  who  favours  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  mother-country* 
With  such  a  reputation  as  I  might  and  would  acquire,  if  spared  by  the  buUcts  and  bayonets 
ef  the  enemy,  I  could  again  show  rayseif  among  my  fidends  without  causing  them  to  blush  for 
my  un worthiness.  But  the  question  presented  itself — How  shall  I,  unknown  as  I  am  to  the 
oomrnander-in-chief,  and  unsupported  by  the  aid  (^  a  single  person,  obtain  such  a  rank  in  the 
army  as  ray  abilities  and  inteil^enee  weeld  naturally  prompt  me  to  seek  ?  To  enter  as  a  pri- 
vate I  would  not,  but  if  I  could  get  a  eonnsission,  I  would  do  the  state  good  service.  Here, 
then,  lay  the  difficulty,  and  how  to  remove  it  has  since  been  the  object  of  almost  constant 
thought. 

**  When,  after  leaving  the  inn  a  few  days  since,  Mr  Marriner  told  me  your  name,  and 
informed  me  that  you  accompanied  Captain  H when  the  party  under  his  command  cap- 
tured the  British  sloop  as  she  lay  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Asia,  and  that  for  this  service 
yon  had  received  the  thanks  of  Washingtoo,  I  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  seeking 
your  aid  in  the  purpose  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Not  knowing  whither  you  were  going,  and 
fearing  that,  if  I  suffered  you  to  pursue  your  journey,  I  might  never  see  you  agaio,  I  deter- 
mined to  hazard  yoer  displeasure  by  compelling  you  to  pass  one  night  with  me  upon  the 
little  island,  where  I  and  my  men  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  that  we  sojourn  in  this  vicinity. 
I  might,  it  is  true,  hove  spoken  to  you  in  the  road  upon  the  subject,  but  you  would  not  have 
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given  me  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  my  enlisting  your  feelinp  in  my  behalf ;  and  however 
reluctant  I  was  to  do  so,  I  saw  no  way  of  succeeding  in  my  object  bat  to  take  you  home  with 
me,  and  endeavour,  by  kind  treatment  during  your  stay  there,  to  secure  your  favourable 
interposition.  Yonr  escape  frustrated  my  design ;  and  now  that  we  have  aguin  met,  I  have 
only  to  ask,  as  I  then  intended  to  do,  whether  you  will  have  any  objection  to  using  yov 
influence  to  procure  me  some  honourable  emplo^nment  in  the  army  ?  The  request,  I  am  aware^ 
is  a  singular  one  ;  but,  sir,  when  you  consider  that,  by  obliging  me  in  this  particular,  you  iiMj 
be  the  means  of  saving  me  from  irretrievable  ruin.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  me  to  be  m 
unsuccessful  applicant  for  your  kind  offices.'* 

Henry  remained  some  time  silent,  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  just  heard.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  being  thus  solicited  by  such  a  character  to  obtain  for  him  a  command  In 
the  American  army,  was  so  extraordinary,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
what  reply  to  make.  Had  Crawford  not  succeeded  in  exciting  in  his  bosom  a  dcg^ree  el 
tjrmpathy,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  deny  the  request ;  but  there  was  somethiog  m 
noble  m  the  man's  appearance,  and  in  his  manners  and  language  there  was  so  much  to 
pleaM,  that  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  considerable  interest  in  his  behalf,  which  inclined 
hhn  to  give  an  affirmative  answer. 

'*  I  oonfess,"  said  Carleton,  <*  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  respond  to  your  requeit* 
With  fCvery  disposition  to  be  of  service  to  you,  I  must  gay  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  my  doing  so  in  the  manner  you  propose.*' 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation,  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoof  was  heard,  and  presently 
Mr  Melville  made  his  appearance.  He  happened,  as  he  passed  slowly  along,  to  be  looking 
towards  Carleton  and  Crawford,  who  were  but  a  few  paces  within  the  wood,  and  bowed  to  the 
fiMiner  with  legible  surprise  written  upon  his  countenance. 

*'  I  see  no  difficulty,*'  replied  Crawford,  "  for  you  have  only  to  state  my  wish  to  the 
general  and  receive  his  reply.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  vouch  either  for  my  respect- 
ability or  good  conduct." 

<*  Would  you  be  willing,"  demanded  Henry,  <*  that  I  should  mention  the  circumstaoocf 
under  which  you  first  became  known  to  me  T'* 

**  Certainly/'  replied  Crawford ;  <<  but  I  should  wish  you  to  add  all  that  yon  can  say  In  my 
fhvoar,  without  deviathig  from  the  truth." 

**  I  am  willing  to  do  so,"  said  Carleton,  **  but  when  I  shall  see  hit  excellency  it  is  impoe* 
sible  to  tell.  Should  I  have  anything  to  communicate  to  you,  how  shall  I  ascertain  your 
whereabout  t" 

'*  Let  me  think,"  replied  Crawford,  in  a  musing  attitude ;  "  I  know  of  no  other  way 
than  to  leave  a  letter  somewhere  hereabouts.  Ah  1  here  is  a  decayed  oak  that  nay  sertv 
our  tarn  as  a  post-office ;  and  if,  within  the  next  month,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  deposit 
a  note  in  this  cavity,  I  will  be  sure  to  get  it.  There,  I  have  cut  a  cross  m  the  bark  that 
you  may  know  the  tree  again,  and  remember  to  turn  into  the  woods  by  yonder  rock.  Tlifa 
is  all  I  have  to  trouble  you  with  at  present,  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  you  longer.  I 
hope,  sir,  you  have  not  far  to  ride,  as  this  led  horse,  so  full  of  spirit,  may  cause  you  aone 
trouble." 

Having  noted  the  place  well,  that  he  might  easily  find  it  again,  and  thrown  Bomeo'a 
bridle  over  bb  arm,  Henry  struck  again  into  the  road,  and  pursued  his  way  to  tlie  Woods. 
Crawford  watched  him  till  ho  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  went  to  join  his  men. 


CHAPTER    IL 

HiTHCBTO  Carieton  had  found  no  opportunity  of  conversing  much  with  Alice,  without  the 
presence  of  a  third  person ;  either  Mr  Melville  or  Mr  Strong  had  been  there  almost  coiistantly 
since  his  arrival,  or  else  Mr  Staflbrd  and  his  lady  had  been  in  the  room,  preventing  his  enjoy- 
ing the  felicity  of  a  private  interview.  This,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  the  result  of 
accident  rather  than  of  design,  as  he  could  not  suppose  her  parents  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
bis  entertaining  a  passion  for  their  daughter. 
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In  the  eveDiog  after  hu  return  from  the  attack  on  Montresor's  kland»  Mr  Melville  again 
made  his  appoaraoce.  He  was  paler  than  usual»  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  his  very  conver- 
sation, though  he  made  an  effort  to  be  cheerful,  and  even  gay,  showed  he  was  unhappy.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  had  conceived  a  strong  dislike  to  Henry,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  trespasser 
upon  his  domains ;  and  through  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  a  certain  d^ree  of  coldness  was 
perceptible,  which  soon  convinced  Carleton  that  the  feelings  of  his  rival  were  the  reverse  of 
friendly. 

The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  the  war,  that  of  course  being  the  most  absorbing  topic 
of  the  day  ;  and  this  led  to  some  inquiries  of  Henry,  as  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  upon 
that  subject  during  his  absence.  With  the  candour  which  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  his 
character,  he  gave  a  correct  account  to  his  Tory  auditors  of  the  attack  in  which  he  had  been 
a  participator ;  nor,  in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  of  Julian  Melville^  did  he  hesitate  to  avow 
that  he  had  taken  part  in  that  unsuccessful  expedition.  As  he  made  this  declaration,  Mr 
Melville  smiled  and  oast  a  glance  towards  Mr  Stafford,  to  see  how  he  would  relish  thii 
intelligence ;  and  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  finding  him  unpleasantly  affected 
by  so  unwelcome  news.  That  gentleman  maintained  a  strict  silence  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  while  his  countenance,  which  had  suddenly  assumed  an  expression  of  great  severityt 
betrayed  the  nature  of  his  feelings. 

Julian  now  became  more  cheerful,  for  he  imagined  that  in  this  circumstance  be  saw  aa 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Henry  Carleton  and  Alice  Stafford.  He  was  aware  of 
the  prejudices  of  her  father  against  the  enemies  of  his  king,  and  felt  assured  that  so  long  as 
Henry  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists,  he  could  never  obtain  the  hand  of  Miss 
Stafford.  From  that  moment  Julian  considered  the  advantage  to  be  on  his  own  side,  and 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour.  With  a  heart 
lightened  of  its  burthen,  he  took  his  departure,— not,  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  dejected 
and  almost  without  hope,  but  with  the  full  confidence  that  Henry  had  chosen  a  part  which 
would  materially  interfere  with  his  views  in  regard  to  Alice,  and  leave  the  field  uncontested  by 
a  more  powerful  rival  that  the  Reverend  Peleg  Strong. 

Carleton  remarked  the  change  in  Julian,  and  thought  he  divined  the  cause.  His  feelings, 
on  discovering  the  effect  which  his  conduct  of  that  day  had  upon  Mr  Stafford,  were  by  no 
means  comfortable,  as  he  knew  that  if  there  was  before  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  reception 
he  would  meet  with  as  the  suitor  of  Alice,  now  he  had  little  ground  to  hope  that  a  consent  to 
his  union  with  her  could  soon  be  obtained.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  reproach  himself  for 
having  made  a  disclosure  that  might  have  been  avoided,  and  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  full  expression  of  his  political  sentiments  by  the  cool  and  artful  Melville ;  but 
pride  soon  came  to,  his  assistance,  and  he  no  longer  regretted  having  avowed  an  act  which  hia 
conscience  approved,  though  the  consequences  might  be  such  as  to  destroy  his  happiness  for 
ever. 

Shortly  after,  Henry  retired  for  the  night,  and  feeling  a  disinclination  to  sleep,  he  sought  a 
book  which  he  had  been  reading  at  the  recommendation  of  Miss  Stafford,  with  whom  the 
author  was  a  favourite.  Recollecting  that  he  had  left  it  in  the  parlour,  he  returned  thither, 
and  found  Alice  alone,  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand.  The  light 
was  10  aituated  that  he  could  not  distinctly  see  her  eyes,  but. he  thought  be  discovered  indica- 
tions of  her  having  been  weeping,  though  at  the  moment  he  entered,  a  sweet  smile  played 
upon  her  lips. 

Henry  took  up  the  book  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  by  that  act  discovered  to  her  the 
cause  of  his  return ;  but  he  did  not  offer  to  leave  the  room,  as  he  seemed  enchained  to  the  . 
•pot  and  unable  to  move.  His  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  have  burst,  and  he  stood  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  young  lady,  while  the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and  manifested  to 
her  the  strong  emotions  of  his  bosom.  In  that  moment,  how  rapidly  the  thoughts  rushed 
through  his  mind !  He  had  suddenly  encountered  the  object  of  his  affections  in  a  situation 
which  enabled  him,  if  he  chose,  to  open  to  her  the  secrets  of  his  heart ;  he  might,  perhaps, 
hear  from  her  own  lips  a  confession  of  her  love,  and  learn  whether  he  was  destined  to  be 
blessed  with  her  hand,  or  to  live  without  the  cheering  hope  of  being  one  day  united  to  her« 
without  whom  life  itself  seemed  to  him  but  a  barren  and  trackless  ^qaX^«    TXswjLV^^wis^ 
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of  the  unfavouraMe  etreuiiistancefl  in  which  be  wai  placed,  and  which  threatened  to  oppose 
the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart ;  and  felt  the  con?iction  that  whatever  the  state  of  her  affectioB^ 
might  be,  her  stem  and  inexorable  father  would  never  listen  to  the  proposal  of  uniting  hii 
daughter  to  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as  in  rebellion  against  his  king.  All  these  things,  and 
more,  were  in  that  brief  space  considered,  and  he  hesitated  whether  to  withdraw  Immediately^ 
or  to  avail  himself  of  the  only  opportunity  he  might  have  of  declaring  a  love  which  had  alreadly 
been  made  known  to  its  object  without  the  unnecessary  aid  of  words. 

Alice,  on  her  part,  experienced  the  same  emotions  which  disturbed  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 
The  blush  that  suffhsed  her  cheek  evinced  that  she  remarked  the  embarrassment  of  Carletoiv 
and  understood  its  cause ;  and  the  silence  that  followed  his  entrance  into  the  room,  she  felt  to 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  free  expression  of  their  sentfanents,  and  of  their  hopes  and  fears. 

At  length  Henry  determhied  to  avail  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  these  precious  momeoti* 
Laying  down  his  book,  he  approached  the  young  lady  respectfully,  and  took  a  seat  by  bar 
side  as  he  pronounced  the  word  **  Alice**  in  a  tone  of  voice  scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper. 
**  Alice,**  he  repeated,  '*  I  did  not  come  hither  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  you,  but  noir 
that  chance  has  favoured  me  with  this  interview,  let  me  Improve  the  few  moments  we  maybe 
alone,  by  saying,  that  since  the  first  moment  of  my  sojourn  under  this  roof,  1  have  in  vai» 
sought  an  opportunity  of  confessing  what,  indeed,  you  must  long  since  have  discovered,— that 
I  love  you  most  ardently.  Pardon  me,  dearest  Alice,  if  these  words  have  offended  you  ^— 
drive  me  not  from  your  presence,  but  deign  to  listen  while  I  plead  with  you  in  behalf  of  t 
passion  which  has  long  held  possession  of  my  breast.** 

Alice  turned  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  upon  her  lover,  while  a  smile  irradiated  her  counte- 
nance, as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  the  earth  through  the  crystal  drops  of  a  summer  shower. 
That  sweet  but  momentary  glance  was  enough ;  from  that  moment  he  felt  that  all  rivalry 
would  be  unavailing — that  ho  was  safe  in  the  love  of  a  being  on  whom  every  thought,  evMy 
feeling  of  his  bosom,  was  concentrated.  Though  he  was  before  conscious  of  being  beloved, 
yet  no  sign  had  hitherto  been  purposely  given  to  assure  him  that  he  was  not  deceived ;  bat 
in  those  tears,  and  in  that  smile,  he  found  an  answer  to  his  confession  that  left  no  traoe  of 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  her  heart's  desire.  Had  other  evidence 
been  needed,  he  would  have  seen  it  in  the  few  moments  of  silence  that  succeeded,  when,  with  a 
burning  cheek  and  downcast  eyes,  she  placed  her  delicate  hand  in  bis,  and  in  that  act  responded 
fully,  though  timorously,  to  the  declaration  which  had  just  delighted  her  ears. 

Carleton,  trembling  through  excess  of  happiness,  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then 
encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm,  drew  her  with  a  gentle  force  towards  him.  Scarcely  reslst- 
faig  the  efforts  of  her  lover,  Alice  rested  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  which  she  felt  throb  like 
her  own,  under  the  strong  emotion  of  joy  which  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  produced. 
For  a  brief  space  she  was  completely  happy  ;  no  thought  intruded  to  mar  the  felicity  which 
pervaded  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart. 

But  reaction  soon  succeeded  this  pleasurable  intensity  of  feeling,  as  the  consciousness  of 
her  true  situation  returned,  and  brought  vividly  before  her  the  great,  and  perhaps  insurmount- 
able, obstacles  to  their  perfect  happiness.  She  then  raised  her  head,  and  as  n  ashamed  o» 
)  aving  allowed  herself  to  exhibit  such  evidences  of  affection,  half  averted  her  face,  on  which 
the  blood  had  mantled,  turning  even  the  pure  white  of  her  forehead  to  a  glowing  crimson. 
Her  hand  still  remained  in  his,  for  to  that  he  clung,  as  if  losing  it  were  the  only  object  of 
his  fears. 

Henry,  too,  was  suddenly  recalled  from  that  joyous  state  to  the  recollection  of  the  untow- 
ard circumstance  which  threatened  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope.  His  feelings,  which 
a  moment  before  had  been  those  of  unmingled  felicity,  now  assumed  a  more  gloomy  cast,  as 
he  began  to  reflect  that  possibly,  ere  the  lapse  of  many  days,  the  fiat  of  eternal  scparatiOQ 
would  be  pronounced.  "  Alice,"  he  said,  "  you  have  acknowledged  that  you  love  me ;  tell 
me,  dearest,  is  there  a  possibility  that  we  may  be  united  ?  or  have  I,  by  the  acts  of  this  day, 
forfeited  all  claim  to  your  hand  ?** 

**  Alas  !  Henry,**  answered  Alice,  "  I  apprehend  that  your  fears  are  but  too  well  grounded. 
You  know  the  prejudices  of  my  father ;  you  are  aware  how  he  abhors  those  who  have  taken 
up  anns  and  resisted  the  powcv  of  Britain,  regarding  them  as  rebels  who  merit  death  by  the 
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gibbet.  How  can  it  be  eipected  that,  since  yon  have  incorporated  younelf  with  that  party, 
or  at  least  shown  that  your  sympathy  is  with  them,  he  will  look  with  favour  upon  our— our 
attachment  Y* 

"  Can  it  be,"*  demanded  Henry  with  energy,  "  that  in  a  matter  which  concerns  the  hap« 
piness  of  your  life  he  will  oppose  your  wishes,  because  I  happen  to  differ  with  him  on  the 
great  question  whiob  now  agitates  the  country  ?  I  have  not  yet  joined  the  revolutionists, 
though  I  confess  that  nothing  will  alter  my  opinion  concerning  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Will  he,  I  ask,  incur  the  risk  of  making  us  both  unhappy,  simply  because  I  cannot  view  this 
contest  in  the  same  light  as  he  does  ?** 

"  You  have  already,"  replied  Alice,  **  become  a  participator  in  what  he  considers  the  crime 
of  rebellion ;  and  although  yon  have  not  aetuaUy  joined  the  army,  he  regards  you  as  one  who 
has  already  decided  to  >romote  bv  his  co«otenance,  if  not  by  his  acts,  the  cause  of  the  revolted 
ookNUsts." 

**  But  what  if  I  should  remain  neutral  ?  Will  he  not  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  own  opinion* 
provided  I  abstain  from  sidiog  the  party  to  which  I  desire  success  ?*' 

'*  He  does  not  believe  it  possible  for  you  to  be  a  calm  and  quiet  spectator  of  what  is  passing 
is  this  distracted  country ;  he  knows  the  ardour  of  your  feelings,  the  strength  of  your  sjmpathy^ 
and  your  extreme  restlessness  in  the  midst  of  soeh  activity ;  and  he  thinks— nay,  he  is  con* 
vinoed— that  ere  long  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your  friend  Captain  H  ,  and  join  the 
revolutiooary  army*  He  looks  upon  your  assistance  in  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  same  conduct  to-day,  as  indication*  of  wliat  may  be  expected,  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken.'*  ' » 

**  Alice,'*  demanded  Henry,  ogain  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  *'  what  do  you  advise  me  to 
do  ?  Shall  I  say,  notwithstanding  that  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  assist  my  oppressed 
countrymen  in  shaking  off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  tyrants  who^ave  so  long  ruled  us  with  a 
lod  of  iron,  that  i  will  henceforth  neither  act  in  concert  with  my  compatriots,  hor  breathe  a 
syllable  in  defence  of  their  cause  ?  Shall  I  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  these  events,  allowing 
others  to  fight  our  battles,  and  achieve  that  independence  which  we  declare  to  be  ours  ia 
virtue  of  our  natural  rights  ?  Shall  I,  in  u  word,  remain  an  obscure  gentleman,  when  a  path 
of  glory  is  open  before  me,— one  in  which  I  could  carve  a  nunc  that  might  descend  on  the 
page  oi  history  to  the  latest  posterity  ?  Speak,  Alice ;  yon  shall  direct  me,  and  I  promise 
implicit  obedience  to  your  commands.*' 

Miss  Stafford  did  not  immediately  reply.  Henry  was  astoobhed  at  her  silence,  for  when 
he  spoke  he  did  not  expect  that,  according  in  sentiment  with  her  father  upon  the  grand 
question  of  the  day,  she  would  hesitate  to  secure  his  neutrality,  and  thus  remove  the  great, 
perhaps  the  only,  objection  that  could  be  urged  against  thoir  union.  It  cost  him  an  effort  to 
place  himself  so  completely  under  her  control,  and  he  hod  no  sooner  finished  speaking  than 
he  regretted  having  done  so,  and  would  have  recalled  his  words.  He  waited  impatiently  Cor 
her  answer,  and  when  he  received  it,  was  gratified  at  having  no  commands  laid  upon  him  that 
it  would  have  done  violence  to  his  feelings  to  obey.  The  nature  of  her  reply,  too,  was  such 
as  to  cause  him  no  little  surprise,  and  afforded  matter  for  much  thought  thereafter. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  to  act,  Mr  Carleton,  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgpment, 
for  I  am  forbidden  to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  I  have  no  wish  that  I  may 
express-— no  advice  that  I  am  permitted  to  give.  My  father  had  just  left  me  when  you  entered, 
and  had  exacted  from  me  the  promise,  that  henceforth  I  would  maintain  a  strict  silence 
with  you  on  that  exciting  topic.  Why  he  did  bo^  I  am  forbidden  to  explain  ;  and  now  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  restraint  under  which  I  am  placed,  may  I  ask  that  you  will  hereafter 
make  no  allusion  to  the  interdicted  subject,  or,  at  least,  that  you  i^ill  require  me  to  say  nothing 
that  will  conflict  with  the  solemn  promise  I  have  given  ?" 

*'  If  you  desire  it,  certainly,"  replied  Henry.  "  But,  dearest  Alice,  arc  we  then  destined 
to  remain  mere  friends  for  ever  ?  Is  there  no  argument  I  can  use  that  will  induce  Mr  Stafford 
to  consent  to  our  union  ?" 

*'  There  is,  I  apprehend,  but  one  way  to  secure  his  favour,  and  that  is  to  declare  yourself  a 
loyalist*    He  will  not  require  you  to  act  in  concert  with  the  British,  but  he  will  rec^il^^^  ^^\)^v^ 
promise,  that  if  you  determine  to  take  any  part  ia  the  couXe&t^  vX.  i^i2^\)i&  ^^\ssN.  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^ 
BOW  re^ud  as  idoBdii'' 
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**  And  li  it  your  wish  that  I  should  do  aU  thii  ?"  deaaiided  Henry. 

- 1  havci  already  Mid  that  I  am  pledf^  not  to  attempt  to  infloeooe  your  oonduct, 
(juenily  J  cannot  answer  your  qnustion.'' 

■'  'JliU  ii  fttrange  Indeed,"  observed  Henry.  **  Your  father  could  not  object  to  your 
reislafuilnjr  me  from  what  he  would  term  my  political  heresy,  yet  you  refuse  to  say  a  word  to 
•flitet  an  object  that  hn  would  consider  so  desirable.  Can  it  be  possible  1— tto»  it  cannot  bes 
yiiu  must  af^TW  with  him  in  opinion  upon  this  subject.** 

Mils  Htaflbrd  made  no  reply,  but  sat  in  deep  thought  with  her  head  resting  upon  her  ri^ 
hiinil,  while  Henry  still  held  her  left,  as  he  gaied  upon  her  beautiful  features  with  mingled 
fuiillngs  of  joy  and  pain.  To  have  heard  from  her  own  lips,  and  in  her  own  sweet  voice,  words 
that  were  eciiiivatent  to  a  confession  that  she  loved,  was  suffloient  to  place  him  upon  the  very 
|ilnna(>ln  of  happiness  i  while  tlie  adverse  news  ho  had  received,  which  confirmed  his  previoua 
fitars,  trui|Minul  his  joyous  feelings  with  s<trrow  and  disappointment.  He  had  now  only  to  «!• 
^oy  AS  well  as  he  might  those  lew  but  fortunate  moments  {  for  in  the  future  he  could  discover 
nothing  t(i  enoourage  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  his  suit.  AUoe  had,  indeed,  suggoitad 
how  he  might  possibly  win  the  Ikvour  of  her  father,  but  bis  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  laaUng 
sueh  promlsi*s  as  would  bo  required,  though  the  object  to  be  gained  was  one  that  would 
establish  hU  earthly  happinesi.  Perplexed  by  this  difficulty,  yet  nrged  by  tbeviolenoa  of  his 
luve  to  almost  any  course  that  would  make  Alice  his  own,  he  endeavoured  to  think  of  aomo 
method  by  which  this  could  bo  ac^oomplishcd  without  sacrificing  his  independence  of  Cboa|^ 
ami  aetloa.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  turned  the  subject  in  his  mind :  there  waa  w^ 
ivuvntly  but  one  way  to  secure  her  hand — that  which  the  lady  herself  had  pointed  ont 

•*  Must  I  then  be  content,  **  said  Carleton,  ■*  to  see  yon  at  some  future  day  the  wifis  of  ao- 
olhwr 

**  Never,**  said  AUoo  with  onerg}* ;  «*  no  man  but  yourself  shall  ever  posssss  my  band.  Now 
leave  me,  llonry  ;  1  have  my  reasons  for  desiring  it  should  not  be  known  that  wo  have  had 
this  Intvrviow.*' 

•*  Not  \ot,  drarest  Alice,  not  yet :  such  moments  as  these  may  never  come  to  us  again. 
The  fhture  is  uncertain— -the  present  alone  is  ours.  Nay,  cloud  not  that  beauteons  brow ;  aU 
have  retired  and  slumbiT  but  ourseh'es.     You  smile,  my  beloved,  and  I  may  remain.^ 

*'  I  iv^tHct  viuu  then,  to  a  single  minute  "  observed  Alice  playfully.  <'  Tell  me,  Hecry,  dad 
you  t'Oiiovo  \\  poMiblc.  that,  having  acknowledged  that  I  had  given  you  my  heart,  I  would 
Ik^stow  my  hand  u)Hm  another?** 

'*Noi  iftiUini:;ly  would  you  h;ivf  done  so  ;  but  1  feared  the  persuasion,  the  inflneoco.  per- 
hape  the  iSMum^nds  i«f  yiHir  lather." 

**  I  wouM  ivrtainly  not  marry  without  his  consent,"  said  Alice,  **  but  his  commands  will 
never  be  UM  uihhi  me  tv^  ncd  wbcrc  I  cannot  love.  Oh,  deem  him  not  a  man  so  regaitUcH 
of  hit  dJkUs;li!cr\  {vaoe.'* 

**  Koixi\ .'  tuo."  s^id  Hciir>'.  **  if  I  did  him  ipju$tice.  1  cannot  express  to  yoo.  Miss  Staflmd* 
the  ;••>  wi^v'S  ^v'/.r  jiwurar^^v  h,i*  ^^oii  me.  Now  I  ani  sdiUiied  that,  whatever  may  bc:idet 
the  ^.*ho>  o'"  .\»\   -  \  i".  «;"  r.o\cr  Sr  ^'ul-.tevl.'* 

-  W  .V  V  .!.» xvvi  v,v»'.:.*v-  i:t  t:M:  .'iht  '*"  J^XAP.ied  \*io'^  with  •fva*  surprise. 

"  Mr  X'..' \  Vvv"*  4!^<wv-\\l  Hor;-v  "IK'  'ove*  yv*u — er-frj-  w.-ri!.  Kx>k.  and  a«rucn  deo'ir* 
i'.      \  :^^l.•^  ijo  .i  >  k-'*  UK'     I*.*  c\v>Juv-:  of  ::*■<  e\ea:ajr  wxs  i.h  to  3«  roii^uoderstood.      Yoa 

-  iio  >JL*  :".«fx  ,*r  b:va:rA,*.  Ji  M-jibio  t.^  mo  :hji:  wvid  .:*n-\  ycur  5v.«p,cioa.  Mr  MeN:^ 
A*  *  !v.^'*?cu-.  Jits '.  i-i  Ji3  :.::iv^:..»  V^»rJ.  o;*  the  fa==  v.  ha*,  i:  :j  •r'^-.  k^q  x  fSNia-c:  naser; 
bu:  \  ac^.T  *,-4-Av:.Ni  :>Ji:  iiscC'-.-cs  n.:*  >Uv*3  a*  )?.i  \sv^n  :?  Mt,  If  ::  be  as  ^oa  »t, 
N.»wo*<f-.  I  ^-^a  ,v  A.*.—*,  xi.-<,v  .":.-  :*  iccaAi  :.•  ::e  .-  sc-wizi^tf-i.  No*  H-Mry."*  *r:-f  cca-jised, 
f^t:?:  v.^  '-.T  c  v:tr.  **  iio  uxij^:.*  5x*  c\yo«si.  l"h^:7e.  ij^ere.  you  wui  loie  »^»ry  partii. 
e-:'*i  "1  *  \^v  u*^  ^aac.* 

*vcv,  X*i-.\o  Vjo,-  ,-•.**£ \x  vfv*v«:i*'a.     Hiv-a*  i.:ce  k\  lai  jri»i  is^riJ^-fr  arcana:  :a  rir:srw 
M'Jhni  ^  si^pmrnm  km  «Ma  ciUautf  ^  u.-^w  ^i^Mf  fi»  ^  ^aic  «d  maI  u 
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before  him ;  but  H  cannot  be  truly  tM  tbetbe  reed  te  imdentaBd  a  rinsrl*  paragraph,  or  even 
line.  Mi  eietlon»  were  to  lively  that  he  could  not  fit,  and  he  felt  such  an  impulse  to  acti- 
vity, that  his  remaining  in  the  room  seemed  like  a  painful  restraint.  He  rose,  walked  the 
floor,  sat  down  agafai— now  pausing  for  a  moment  in  a  musing  attitude,  and  now  resuming  his 
short  marches,  as  If  he  intended  to  work  off  his  excess  of  feeling  by  rapid  and  long  continued 
motion.'  At  length  he  raised  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  little  green  enclosure, 
where  the  autumn  flowers  stood  thickly  dnstered ;  and  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  fields,  and 
marked  the  quiit  and  the  repose  that  brooded  over  the  face  of  nature,  he  gradually  became 
more  ealm,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  strongly  tinctured  with  sadness  and  gloom«  The 
dim  shore  of  Long  Island,  with  Its  few  lights  twinkling  like  stars  upon  the  horizon,  afforded 
him  another  topic  of  unpleasant  reflection,  reminding  him  as  it  did  of  that  friend  who  had, 
with  a  generous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  jeoparded  his  life  among  a  vigilant 
and  implacable  foe. 

He  remained  for  some  minntes  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  whence  ho  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
soonds  of  footsteps  upon  the  grass  near  his  whidow.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  rear  of 
the  honse,  wliere,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  he  saw  a  tall  form  standing  in  the  moon, 
light,  looking  directly  at  him.  He  thought  he  recognised  the  commanding  figure,  though  the 
liNitures,  being  shaded  by  the  hat,  could  not  be  distinctly  seen.  Yet  what  he  could  see  of  thorn 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  the  person  was  Crawford.  Could  he  have  been  mistaken? 
He  was  strongly  afliBOted  by  the  sudden  and  close  proximity  of  that  individual;  for  an  instant  hie 
flesh  seemed  to  creep,  and  as  their  eyes  met,  a  momentary  sensation  of  fear  came  over  him. 

Immediately  on  findhig  himself  discovered,  the  person  withdrew  behind  a  clump  of  bushes* 
and  presently  re-appeared  at  some  distance  in  the  road,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  man  who 
had  stood  in  the  deep  shade  of  a  sycamore.  Henry  saw  no  more  of  them,  though  he  conti* 
nuHl  to  watch  for  more  than  an  hour.  Closing  the  win  'ows,  Curleton  again  surrendered 
himself  to  reflection.  His  mind  was  now  chiefly  occupied  by  this  nocturnal  visitant,  who,  he 
was  satisfied,  was  no  other  than  Richard  Crawford.  **  What,"  thoagbt  he,  **  could  have  been 
the  object  of  this  man  in  thus  prowling  about  the  house  at  such  a  time  of  night?  Was  his 
visit  in  any  manner  connected  with  me,  from  whom  he  seems  to  expect  so  much  ?— .or  was  he 
about  to  commit  some  depredation  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  which  I  overheard  ?  If  the 
latter,  then  Mr  Stafford  must  be  the  Tory  whom  they  determined  to  make  their  victim." 

These  were  questions  which  arose  in  Carleton*s  mind,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  ar» 
rived  was,  that  Crawford  and  Marriner  had  come  either  to  execute  their  plan,  or  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  preparatory  to  such  an  object.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  apprbing  Mr  Stafford 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  that  gentleman  treated  Henry's  first 
warning  as  somethhig  scarcely  worthy  of  a  thought.  Deeming  it  unsafe,  however,  te  leave  the 
honse  totally  unwatched,  he  concluded  not  to  retire  to  bed  ;  and  having  carefully  examined 
his  pistols,  and  placed  the  shutters  of  the  window  so  that,  without  being  himself  seen,  he 
could  hear  the  slightest  noise,  he  resumed  his  book,  and  read  till  the  dawn  of  day.  He  then 
lay  down  and  soon  fell  soundly  asleep. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  courteous  reader  will  not  dispute  our  right  to  tell  this  story  in 
our  own  way,  we  shall  exercise  our  privilege,  and  suspend  for  a  while  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative, by  turning  our  attention  to  a  young  lady  whom  we  have  already  introduced  as  the 
dster  of  our  hero.     Did  we  say  that  she  was  beautiful  ?— If  wo  did  not,  it  was  because  we 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  every  reader  of  romances  knows  that  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  met  with  any  but  very  handsome  young  ladies,  however  ugly  the  old  ones  are  generally 
represented.  Our  impression  is,  however,  that  we  gave  the  reader  positive  Information  on  this 
eubject,  telling  him  as  plainly  as  language  could  express  it,  that  Grace  was  a  most  charming 
creature.     Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  should  deem  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add  ' 
anything  more  on  that  point,  particularly  as  no  reasonable  person  will  be  disposed  to  question 
the  fact,  that  Miss  Carieton  was  fair  as  the  moon  clear  as  the  sun,  thoxx^Vi  ttfsK.\i^  wfi  \s»»ssw% 
90  terrible  as  an  army  with  haonen. 

7bl0ttmUtrbelng9^ta$dtothe  wtiifiiction  of  ai\  p«^t»,^e%\iiaiVt^i(«:«^^\^^Vv^.«5^^ 
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next  10  ordM.  The  reader  is  already  appriied  that  a  eiose  iKUDaey  esbted  betiWKa  GiMi 
Carleton  and  Alice  Staflbrd.  Wc  bare  had  the  meau  of  obtainiBg  ionw  of  their  o&ntspm^ 
tact,  which,  after  mature  reflectioo,  we  hare  coDcloded  to  incorponte  into  this  Ustory,  tM 
a  Iit:Je  insijfht  may  be  gained  into  an  afiair  of  the  heart  ua  wiiich  the  iprightly  Oraoo  w« 
ooDcerned.  The  6rst  letter  wai  written  about  three  aontha  previously  to  the  date  of  Hcoiy^ 
arrival  at  the  Woods. 

Groee  CarUim  to  Alict  Stafford. 
<(  Your  letter,  home  by  the  immortal  Cato,  came  sale  into  my  hands.  Whfet'  a  iliiiirf^, 
letter-writer  you  are,  my  dear  Alice,  to  be  sure ! — and  how  moeh  interested  I  am  ia  eway 
line,  syllable,  and  word  which  you  trace  lor  my  eye.  1  read  them  a  hundred  times,  and  e««f 
time  with  increased  delight  If  you  knew  the  pleasure  that  your  letters  afford  me,  I  a»  9ti% 
you  would  write  oftener.  To  bear  from  you  but  once  a  month  is  quite  too  seMoa ;  villi 
to  me  every  week  at  least.  Do,  Alice — there's  a  good  girl.  To  be  sure,  a  silly,  thooghtlMI 
creature  like  myself^  can  make  but  a  poor  return  for  such  isnmrs  as  yon  send  me  ;  yet,  feolish 
as  my  scrawls  are,  I  would  £un  hope  that  you  find  something  in  them  to  interest  yno.  Bflt 
you  love  me,  and  in  that  circumstance  I  have  auurance  that  these,  my  epistles,  are  set  aK^ 
gether  unwelcome. 

**  You  ask  me,  my  dear,  to  give  you  a  minute  history  of  my  intercourse  with 
Wentworth  from  the  beginning,  profosiing  to  believe— indeed  yon  tell  me  in  so  many 
that  I  am  attached  to  him.    llow  absurd  I    Alice,  I  shall  be  oSboded  with  you  if  yon  talk  h 
that  manner ;  indeed  I  will. 

'*  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to  tell  you,  since  you  request  it  so  earnestly,  how  I  firit 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  how  he  has  talked  and  acted  when  in  my  presence  from 
time  to  the  present.  But  do  not  imagine,  my  dear,  that  my  heart  is  in  danger ;  it  was 
safer  I  assure  you.  What  if  I  did  say  that  he  is  good-looking  and  talks  well?  Does  it 
rily  follow  that  I  love  him?  And  if  I  did  mention  to  you  that  he  has  been  a  fireqnent 
at  our  house,  what  right  have  you  to  infer  that  he  loves  me  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
than  these  conclutions  of  yours,  and  I  really  feel  quite  put  out  to  find  you  talking  to  me  tl 
if  I  were  not  only  head  and  ears  in  love,  but  on  the  very  eve  of  matrimony ! 

"  Well,  then,  once  upon  a  time,  as  the  story-tellers  say,  we,  that  is  my  parents  and  myself 
were  making  a  little  tour  through  the  country,  and  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Highlaodf* 
at  a  beautiful  and  secluded  little  spot  containing  a  few  houses  and  dignified  with  the  name  oC 
a  village,  we  stopped  lute  one  afternoon  at  an  inn.  A  number  of  men  and  boys  were  gatheifd 
about  the  door,  eager  to  obttiin  sight  of  something  within  the  house.  On  inquiry,  we  aseov 
taincd  that  a  young  gentleman  had  met  with  an  accident,  his  horse  hat'ing  fallen  in  desceadiDg 
a  high  and  rocky  hill,  and  thrown  him  with  great  violence  upon  the  ground.  Papa  WM 
Immediately  conducted  by  the  landlord  to  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  and  found  him  insennUi^ 
and,  as  was  then  supposed,  dangerously  hurt.  The  village  physician  who  was  in  attendaaeft 
looked  grave,  and  told  the  by-standers  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  consummate  skill  could 
possibly  save  his  patient's  life.  He  considered  it,  moreover,  extremely  fortunate  for  the  youof 
man  that  the  mishap  had  occurred  precisely  where  it  did,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  him  to 
receive  forthwith  the  benefit  of  the  best  professional  aid  that  the  country  afforded. 

"  On  learning  tlie  young  man*s  name,  and  finding  him  to  be  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  my 
father  determined  to  remain  there  that  night,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  put  away.  Ne^ 
day  Mr  Wentworth,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  his  physician,  was  much  better,  and  came 
to  the  tabic.  After  breakfast  he  was  introduced  to  me,  and  I  thought  him  agreeable  enougk 
and  good-looking.  He  was  pale  from  the  effects  of  a  copious  bleeding,  and  most  young  ladicf 
would  have  called  him  interesting.    >  My  heart  was  proof  against  his  attractions. 

"  Well,  he  could  not  resume  his  journey  homeward,  and  we  left  him  at  the  Inn,  and  pursued 
our  way  among  the  mountains.  On  our  return  about  a  week  after,  he  was  still  there,  not 
having  sufficiently  recovered  to  bo  able  to  travel  on  horseback,  and  as  there  was  a  vacant  seat 
in  our  carriage,  papa  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it.  Only  imagine,  my  dear,  how 
unpleasant  it  was  to  be  so  crowded.  There  we  were,  four  of  us  iu  our  small  coach,  with 
scarcely  room  (o  change  our  positions.     It  ever  I  was  provoked  it  was  then. 

*<0n  our  way  down,  this  youth,  thinking,  probably,  that  he  must  do  something  by  way  Oi 
Bbowing  his  gratitude,  bestowed  much  of  liis  altentlou  u^u  ysa.  lift  viqa  ^N^t  ^x^xn^  %\da«uid 
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vteore  to  be  eioeuively  polite.  To  do  him  no  more  than  common  jnstioe,  I  shonld  say  that  he 
wrtaiolir  played  the  beau  exceedingly  well,  and  contrived  to  render  his  conversation  very 
ortertafailqr.  He  handed  me  out  and  hito  the  carriage,  carried  my  parasol  and  fan,  and  when 
I  made  little  rambles  through  the  villages  at  which  we  stopped,  or  through  the  fields,  he  con- 
stantly attended  me.     I  found  him  very  useful  in  driving  away  the  dogs. 

'*  When  we  arrived  in  town,  he  asked  permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  me,  and  without 
tUnking  what  I  vras  gohig  to  say,  I  granted  it.  Did  you  ever ! — Well,  sure  enough'  on  the 
IbHowing  day,  along  came  my  amiable  young  gentleman,  spent  half  the  morning  with  mc,  and 
talked  about  our  journey,  assuring  me  that  the  cause  of  his  being  thrown  into  our  society  was 
the  most  fortUMite  event  of  his  life !  Now  did  you  ever  bear  anything  so  perfectly  ridiculous? 
He  was  thrown  from  a  vicious  horse,  came  near  breaking  his  necic,  and  calls  it  a  lucky  event  f 
I  thought  the  youth  was  beside  himself,  and  but  for  some  other  more  sensible  remarks,  should 
]Vobably  have  been  of  that  opinion  to  this  day.    These  men,  Alice,  are  certainly  strange 


**  For  sevefal  days  subsequently  he  continued  to  call  upon  me,  as  if  I  had  nothing  else  to 
4o  than  to  entertain  him.  To  be  sore  I  might  have  denied  myself,  but  then  one  does  not 
altogether  like  to  do  that,  you  know,  particularly  when  the  visitor,  to  be  candid,  is  one  that 
we  shonki  not  wish  to- offend.  I  was  thereibre  obliged  to  see  him  almost  daily,  and  I  should 
•eitainiy  have  been  provoked,  had  he  not  so  recently  been  severely  hurt  This  consideration, 
•specially  as  he  still  looked  pale,  made  me  feel  for  him ;  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  drive 
him  away,  althoogta  I  have  many  a  time  wished  him — I  dont  know  where.  Well,  deareit 
Alice,  I  uniformly  received  him  kindly,  and  I  do  believe  the  man  had  the  vanity  to  think  that 
I  was  affording  him  some  encouragement.  But  you  must  have  heard  enough  of  this  young 
gentleman  ibr  once,  so  I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  this  important  history  till  I  write  yoa 
again.  My  sheet  is  nearly  ftill,  and  I  most  conclude.  Do  write  hnmediately  on  receipt  of 
Hds,  and  believe  me,  dearest  Alice,  ever  yours,  Gracb. 

"  P.  S..*-!  open  this  to  say  that  Charles  has  just  called  and  chatted  an  hour.  He  looks  is 
wdl  as  I  ever  saw  him.** 

AHee  Stafford  to  Grace  Carleton. 

*'  Cato  brought  me  your  interesting  letter,  dear  Grace,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  it  has 
afforded  me  much  amusement.  I  say  amusement,  because  your  comments  upon  Mr  Went- 
wortH  and  his  conduct,  had  an  eflfbct  directly  the  reverse  of  what  you  intended.  You  have 
laboured  to  make  mc  believe  that  you  do  not  reciprocate  the  young  gentleman's  attachment ; 
and  if  any  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  your  feelings  had  existed  before,  it  would  have  been  entirely 
removed  by  your  last  and  most  agreeable  letter.  How  little,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  know 
your  own  heart  Will  you  be  offended  if  I  tell  you  again  that  you  are  in  love  ?  I  know  you 
will  not,  though  you  have  assured  me  that  such  an  assertion  is  absurd,  and  tha^  you  would 
tUnk  hard  of  it  if  I  repeated  my  belief  that  Mr  Charles  Wentworth  has  become  a  decided 
favourite. 

"  Now  I  could  prove  to  you,  my  sweet  friend,  that  what  I  have  said  is  strictly  true.  An 
advocate  in  the  court  of  love  would  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Jury  of  CupU's  own  empannelllng,  that  Miss  Grace  Carleton  hzts  acknowledged,  under  her  own 
band  and  seal,  that  she  has  no  longer  a  heart  at  her  disposal ;  having,  for  value  received, 
parted  with  the  commodity  on  a  summer's  morn,  among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  to  a 
pale  and  interesting  young  gentleman,  half  dead  from  a  fall.  You  admit,  dear  Grace,  that  he 
played  the  beau  exceedfaigly  well,  and  that  he  contrived  to  render  his  conversation  very  enter- 
taining. Now,  here  is  an  admission  which,  although  it  is  not,  of  itself,  conclusive  evidence  of 
you  r  being  in  love,  certainly  shows  that,  even  in  a  very  early  stage  of  your  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  had  succeeded  in  preparing  the  way  to  a  successful  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  your 
lieart  The  avenues  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  he  had  naught  to  do  but  to  march  up  to 
the  walls  and  demand  an  immediate  surrender.  (These  warlike  times,  you  perceive,  supply  me 
with  figures. )  His  conversation,  then,  was  interesting !  When  a  young  lady  admits  that  her 
admirer  is  agreeable  enough,  that  he  is  even  what  some  might  call  interesting,  and  that  his 
conversation  is  very  entertaining,  depend  upon  it  he  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  the 
remainder  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment  He  has  but  to  play  tb«  \oNct  ^\\\.>^ft  \r\v^^  \«wi?x 
and  when  ready  to  make  his  confbisioD.  he  will  have  no  Teaaou  \ft  tew  \5Q»XNJaft\^^l  n»^\k»h^ 
vaklodL 
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"  When  you  bad  arrived  in  town,  you  say  bo  asked  pormiraion  to  pay  his  respects  to  you ; 
and  without  knowing  what  you  did,  you  granted  him  leave  !  Now  docs  not  this  corroborate 
what  I  have  been  saying  ?  You  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  granting  of  this  permluuNit 
would,  under  all  circumstances,  be  consistent  with  propriety ;  but  yielding  to  the  impulses  of 
your  heart,  you  readily  answered  in  the  afifirmativc.     Is  not  this  a  rational  explanation,  Grace? 

"  Again,  you  say  that  you  might  have  avoided  him  by  refusing  to  see  him  when  he  callei^ 
but  you  are  candid  enough  to  add,  that  one  does  not  like  to  offend  so  interesting  a  Tiaitor. 
Certainly  not,  my  dear ;  that  one  being  Grace  Carlcton,  of  course  it  could  not  bo  expected 
that  she  would  den}"  herself  to  Mr  Wentwortb,  whom,  it  appears  by  her  own  confession,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  drive  away,  because  his  pale  and  interesting  face  mode  her  feel  fcr 
and  receive  him  kindly  ! 

"  Ah,  Grace,  Grace,  if  ever  there  was  a  young  lady  in  love  it  is  you,  and  I  will  insist  upon  It, 
tbough  at  the  hazard  of  putting  you  out.  But  why  should  you  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  to 
mc,  your  most  intimate  friend  ? — Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? — because  you  have  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged it  to  yourself.  By  and  by  you  will  open  to  mc  the  secrets  of  your  bosom,  and  then  I 
shall  hear  you  extol  my  sagacity.  *  You  knew  that  I  "loved  Csuch  will  be  your  language) 
before  I  knew  it  myself.  How  strange  !*  Well,  I  will  wait  patiently  till  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  me  your  confidant,  and  the  day  is  not  for  distant,  I  predict,  when  this  vrill  certainly  ha^ 
pen.  Let  mo  recommend  you,  meanwhile,  to  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  what  I 
have  said,  and  no  longer  deceive  yourself  with  the  idea  that  you  are  still  flrec ;  for  Cupid  hea 
entwined  his  strong  though  invisible  chains  about  you,  and  delivered  yon  bound  into  the  power 
of  your  lover. 

*'  Come  and  see  mc.  The  country  is  now  in  the  height  of  its  beauty,  and  our  own  nelghboaiw 
hood  is  charming  indeed.  My  flower  garden,  I  think,  would  delight  you.  Since  you  saw  it»  I 
have  added  some  plants  of  a  rare  description,  and  I  am  very  desirous  to  show  it  to  yon,  not  only 
because  I  am  proud  of  it,  but  because  it  would  afford  you  some  pleasure.  We  cannot,  it  b 
true,  ramble  over  the  fields  as  wo  used  to  do,  but  I  can  promise  you  many  agreeable  ocenpa* 
tlons,  that  make  the  time  fly  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  tinge  all  things  round  us  with 
couleur  de  rose.  Come  then  Grace,  let  us  spend  some  time  together ;  and  if  there  be  any  gentle- 
man whom  you  would  like  to  see  occasionally,  invite  him  to  visit  you  during  your  sojourn  at  the 
Woods. 

**  What  are  you  reading,  Grace  ?  Have  you  finished  La  Gerusalemme?  I  am  now  reading  It 
a  second  time,  together  with  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigno,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
aa  chance  or  inclination  directs,  unless  some  other  book  should  happen  to  claim  my  attention. 
You  know  that  I  am  very  immethodical  in  my  studies,  reading  this  book  or  that,  as  accident 
may  throw  the  one  or  the  other  in  my  way,  scarcely  confining  myself  to  any  one  sufliciently 
long  to  acquire  even  a  smattering  of  its  contents.  This  is  a  miserable  practice,  and  one  ths^ 
I  advise  you  never  to  indulge  in,  as  it  unfits  one  for  close  application  to  any  particular  study, 
by  increasing  one's  thirst  for  variety. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  let  me  relate  to  you  an  incident  that  took  place  a  few  days  since.  The 
scene  of  it  was  in  the  little  grove  at  the  end  of  our  garden,  in  which  we  have  so  frequently 
walked  together  in  days  past  and  gone.  I  had  been  there  since  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon  perusing  an  interesting  volume  of  "poetry,  and  was  engaged  with  my  book  till  sunset, 
when  there  was  scarcely  light  enough  among  the  trees  to  enable  me  to  read.  Presently  I 
fancied  that  1  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  near  mc,  and  starting  up,  I  was  proceeding 
towards  the  house,  when  a  man  suddenly  emerged  from  the  midst  of  some  coppice,  and  stood 
directly  in  my  path.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  black  hair  und  eyes,  and  one  of  the  fiercest 
looking  creatures  I  ever  beheld.     Fancy  my  situation  at  that  moment. 

"  I  was  so  much  frightened  at  first  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  did ;  but  recovering  my 
presence  of  mind,  and  with  it  my  courage,  I  requested  him  to  stand  aside  and  let  me  pass. 
He  took  no  notice  of  my  request,  but  in  a  calm  tone,  and  with  a  severe  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, asked  me  whether  I  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Hugh  Stafford.  I  replied  in  the  affir* 
roaiive,  and  then,  without  waiting  to  learn  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  I  stepped  aside  among 
the  bushes,  intending  to  gain  another  path  which  led  to  the  garden ;  but  he  made  a  corres- 
ponding move,  and  again  opposed  my  progress.  This  aroused  my  anger,  and  with  some 
sternness,  I  demanded  to  know  his  object  in  thus  intruding  himself  upon  my  privacy,  and 
preveatiag  my  return  to  the  house.     He  made  no  answer,  but,  lunutv^  Vvs  Yvs^tsA  ^<&  M  \a 
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mkkfy  himielf  that  no  penoo  was  within  the  gro? e»  advanced  awiftly  towards  nie»  and  seised 
me  by  the  wrists. 

*'  Thus  roddy  handled,  I  screamed  as  loudly  as  I  could,  at  the  same  time  endeayouriog» 
with  all  my  strength,  to  disengage  myself  from  his  powerful  grasp.  He  said  something  to  me» 
wiikh  1  was  too  much  agitated— not  to  say  alarmed— to  understand ;  and  then  strove  to  force 
me  towards  the  fiulber  side  of  the  grove,  where  a  small  gate  communioates  with  a  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  rood.  I  struggled  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  my  screams,  wliiobf 
fortunately,  were  heard  by  Cato,  who  came  immediately  to  my  relief.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  garden,  he  hallooed  to  apprize  me  that  assistance  was  at  hand,  a|id  at  the  instant  his  -^ 
voice  was  heard  the  man  left  me,  darted  into  the  bushes,  and  disappeared.  You  may  imagine 
bow  rej<Hced  I  was  at  the  anexpected  deliverance. 

'  When  Cato  arrived,  I  directed  him  to  follow  the  villain,  which  he  did  with  all  the  haste 
ne  could  command ;  and  on  reaching  the  lone,  he  saw  a  man  crossing  the  next  field  towards 
our  lower  woods,  but  so  far  oflf  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  being  overtaken  by  the 
iaithlul  old  slave.  Had  my  father  been  there  instead  of  Cato,  he  would  have  given  the  fellow 
a  chase ;  but,  unfortunately,  papa  was  then  several  miles  from  home,  and  did  not  return  till 
late  in  the  evening. 

**  Who  the  man  was,  and  what  his  object  could  have  beeu,  I  cannot  divine.  These  are 
horrid  times  truly,  when  one  cannot  stray  the  distance  of  a  stone's-throw  from  one*s  own 
house  without  being  subjected  to  such  indignities.  I  have  since  considered  it  unsafe  to  take 
my  accustomed  walks  in  that  sweet  little  grove,  unless  accompanied  by  my  father ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  I  shall  be  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  plucking 
a  flower  from  my  own  garden,  lest  some  graceless  vagabond  should  enter  and  insult  me. 

**  Here  is  a  long  letter  for  you,  Grace,  and  much  as  I  like  to  receive  your  epistle,  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  forbid  you  making  a  reply  until  you  shall  have  made  me  a  visit.  You  will 
oblige  me,  however,  by  doing  one  or  the  other  very  soon,  and,  if  possible,  let  it  be  the  latter. 
Adieu.  Auci." 

Grace  CarUUm  to  AKce  Stafford, 

"  Mt  dear  Alice, — Your  letter  has  been  lying  in  my  desk  more  than  a  week,  and  I  should 
have  answered  it  before,  had  I  not  been  provoked  by  your  persisting  in  the  notion  that  I  am 
in  love.  Your  proofs,  as  you  term  them,  drawn  from  a  former  letter  of  mine,  would  hardly 
satisfy  such  a  jury  as  you  speak  of,  though  the  gentlemen  composing  it  would  probably  give 
jou  credit  for  some  ingenuity.  What  a  pity  it  is  you  are  not  a  man,  that  the  legal  profession 
might  be  adorned  by  your  talents.  I  doubt  not  you  imagine  that  your  letter  carried  con- 
viction to  my  mind  on  the  point  you  have  so  ably  argued ;  but  rest  assured,  my  amiable 
fnend,  that  I  am  quite  as  incredulous  as  ever.  What !  will  you  not  grant  that  I  um  acquainted 
with  my  own  feelings  ^  You  might  as  well  deny  that  I  have  now  an  appetite  for  dinner— 
which,  by  the  way,  happens  to  be  the  case,  and  I  shall  dine  as  soon  as  this  paragraph,  is 
finished. 

'*  There,  I  have  had  a  good  dinner,  and  now,  dear  Alice,  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  I 
devote  to  you.  In  my  last  I  promised  to  continue  the  history  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Wentworth,  and  1  shall  now  resume  it,  though  little  remains  to  be  said. 

"  When  he  had  visited  me  for  about  three  weeks,  taking  up  much  of  my  valuable  time,  he 
ventured  one  day,  after  felicitating  himself  upon  his  good  fortune  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  me,  to  say  something  which  I  thought  bordered  upon  the  tender.  Now  this  did  not 
altogether  suit  me,  and  I  showed  it  in  my  manner,  which  alarmed  the  young  gentleman,  and 
nuide  him  solicit  my  forgiveness*  As  he  did  tins  so  handsomely,  and  really  appeared  to  be  so 
sorry  for  his  offence,  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  excuse  him.  I  should  have  exacted  a 
promise  tliat  he  would  not  do  the  like  again ;  bnt  this  did  not  occur  to  me  till  I  had  pardoned 
him. 

"  Not  many  days  after  this,  we  quarrelled  in  good  earnest.  I  thought  him, the  most  pro- 
voking creature  that  I  ever  knew,  and  ahnost  made  up  my  mind  never  to  see  him  again.  He 
left  me  in  anger,  and,  as  I  thought,  ibr  ever.  In  a  day  or  two,  not  having  heard  or  seen  him, 
I  began  to  regret  that  we  had  parted  while  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings ;  for,  since 
there  was  a  hit  prospect  of  my  being  no  longer  the  object  of  his  imvQsita9G8fiiiA^>\\i^^s*Et«^ 
Chat  we  should  part  good  firioidf  at  least.    I  det«rnlaed»\het^oi««Vl^<tiuQN^'«^a&^B^^«i9^ 
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not  to  hear  them  patiently  before  we  eondenra  ?  I  think  we  ought  There  is  a  Latin  mas&i^ 
tnuU  akeritm  /MrtaN— hear  the  other  side — which  is  a  good  one— one  without  the  obaemoov 
of  which,  justice  between  diiputantt  cannot  be  done ;  and  I,  for  ny  part,  have  already  iBeB» 
read,  and  heard  enough  of  this  controversy,  to  bring  me  to  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Roger  d» 
Coverly,  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

**  Do  not,  pray,  infer  from  the  foregoing,  that  I  am  a  rebel.  I  love  England  ai  the  greateit 
nation  upon  earth,  and  am  proud  of  her  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers.  1  glory  in  her  supre- 
naoy  in  letters,  arts,  and  arms ;  but  I  love  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  would  require  thafc 
England  should  treat  us  as  a  daughter  should  be  treated  by  a  parent  If  she  has  the  Hglit 
aide  of  this  quarrel,  I  will  approve  the  course  she  has  adopted ;  if  the  wrong  side,  her  oondnet 
to  Indefensible.  By  and  bye,  dear  Grace,  we  will  talk  more  fully  upon  this  subject,  and  decUa 
*  under  which  king*  we  shall  marshal  our  troops. 

**  One  wonl  in  relation  to  the  leader,  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  provoked  ynnr  I1U 
will.  Did  I  ever  mention  to  you,  that  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  him? 
It  wu  even  so,  and  that  not  many  months  since.  He  is  tall  in  person,  grave  and  digidML 
I  had  some  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him  affable  and  polite — ^intelligent  upon  eveiy 
topic  that  came  under  discussion,  and  with  a  happy  faculty  of  communicating  his  thonglita. 
I  must  say  that  I  admired  him.  Not  that  I  consider  him  as  possessing  brilliant  talenta,  hit 
his  judgment  appears  to  be  sound,  and  his  abilities  such  as  may  be  successfully  applied  to  tiie- 
great  business  of  life.  1  should  say  that  ho  is  not  calculated  for  those  achievementa  wiiieb 
datsle  the  world  \  but  in  situations  where  difficulties  beset  him  on  every  hand,  his  pmdenee^ 
foresight,  and  firmness,  will  enable  him  to  triumph,  where  other  men  would  despair.  In  • 
word,  he  is  the  ma^  of  all  others  to  lead  the  American  army.  Remember  what  I  any,  end 
■et  if  the  result  will  justify  my  estimate  of  his  character.  Write  soon.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Grace,  Auce.- 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Ws  left  Captain  H—  upon  the  road,  and  we  shall  now  follow  him  for  awhile,  and  record 
his  progreu  to  the  British  camp.  After  his  faiterview  with  Henry  Carleton,  he  pursoed  hir 
way  eastward,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Fairfield  in  Connecticut,  whence  he  deiignetf 
to  eroes  the  Sound  to  the  Long  Island  shore.  Immediately  on  reaching  that  village,  be  went 
directly  to  the  house  of  a  staunch  ^Vhig  friend,  where  he  remained  that  night,  and  early  nest 
moniing  was  eoaveyed  across  in  a  small  sloop,  and  landed  at  Huntington. 

*■  Here,  Captain  H-— •**  said  the  young  oflker*s  friend  on  approaching  tlie  shore,  **  I  mnit 
lett«  yon  to  the  care  of  another.  I  dull  be  able,  perhaps,  by  nseans  of  tlds  letter,  to  procsnn 
}*0Q  a  conveyance  to  Brooklyn ;  hot  as  I  am  known  in  Huntmgtoo,  we  had  better  avoid 
veen  together,  lest  some  suspicion  might  thereby  be  excited.  I  will  pretend  to  faavo 
Mther  on  my  own  bnsinces,  and  while  I  engage  the  idlers  on  tlie  wharf  in  oonveraatioo,  do 
you  saunter  carelessly  into  tlie  village^  and  proceed  dhiectly  to  the  house  of  a  fanner  named 
Jonea,  a  shrewd  and  courageous  man,  who,  although  he  is  reputed  to  be  nentral,  ii^  never- 
theleaa,  a  secret  wvll-wisher  of  our  cause.  In  this  letter  I  hare  requested  Inm  to  anist  in 
carrying  into  elloct  the  object  you  hare  in  view ;  and  as  I  know  him  to  be  tme,  you  will  bt 
entireh'  safe  in  entrusting  him  with  your  eooftdence.^ 

When  the  vessel  casse  up  to  the  wharf,  a  number  of  Idle  vagabonds  were,  ns  nsnal.  dnwn 

tn  the  spot ;  and  while  Cairtaio  H 1  IHend  bustled  about  among  them  and  eng^od  tbeir 

attentioB.  Captain  H hhnself.  in  whose  appearance  there  was  nothii^  to  tttmct  par- 

cindar  nolieo.  walked  into  the  tillage,  and  tbeoce,  Uking  a  bye^^nnd,  aceortfng  to  direelaon* 
tangbl  the  form  of  Mr  Jones.    XVe  dcacriptioo  given  to  him  of  the  boose  and  its 
bniboen  ao  noenrato.  that  be  bad  no  diOcnlty  in  finding  the  oljcet  of 
be  desiied  to  aeo  waa  foctnnoteiy  aft  borne    a  rongb  jovial  man.  but 

sbowed  that  be  wna  not  deicsent  in  inteUigcnea.     lie  invited  Captain  H< 

of  formiag  baiwa    the  parienr ;  an  apartment  that  bml  not» 

Vy  tbe  peesmme  or  a  mortri  ainot  tbe  hit  tiam  a  ne%bbow  took  ten 


D«rtato  H-^  HMttMy  ophiMd  an  Mm  te  ^kiact  aChfovU. 
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letter  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  exhibiting  his  credentials,  bearing  the  stature  of 
Washington,  who  directed  all  true  Whigs  to  convey  the  bearer  whithersoever  he  should  desire 
to  go,  Mr  Jones  read  and  re-read  the  papers,  pausing  some  minutes  over  them,  as  If  he 
were  hesitating  to  comply  with  the  requisition ;  but  at  length  consented  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  task  of  carrying^  Captain  H to  his  place  of  destination. 

'*  I  was  thinking,  sir,"  said  Mr  Jones  In  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  shutting  the  door  to 
prevent  his  being  overheard,  '*  how  I  shall  manage  this  difficult  business ;  but  I  believe  that 
I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  it  without  much  danger.  It  is 
thi!« — I  have  a  quantity  of  vegetables  and  a  lamb  or  two  ready  for  market,  and  we  can  take 
them  in  my  small  waggon  and  go  into  Brooklyn,  without  exciting  any  suspicion  of  our 
purpose.  This,  too,  will  afford  me  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  leaving  my  family,  as  I  mentioned 
last  night  that  I  should  go  down  cither  to-day  or  to-morrow.  That  dress  of  yours  gives  you 
sufficiently  the  appearance  of  a  countryman  to  admit  of  your  passing  as  my  son  ;  and  when 
we  have  got  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  you  can  make  your  observations,  while  1  dispose  of 
my  vegetables  and  lambs.     What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  ?** 

"  1  see  nothing  against  it,"  replied  Captain  H ;  "  indeed  I  believe  we  may  pursne  it  sue-- 

ccssfully.     Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  set  off  immediately  ?" 

*'  Not  under  two  or  three  hours,"  replied  Jones,  "  as  I  shall  have  to  kill  and  dress  the  lambs, 
and  attend  to  some  other  matters  that  require  looking  after.  But  come,  let  us  breakfiut,  and 
then  we  will  go  as  soon  as  possible." 

**  By  what  name,  and  in  what  character,  shall  I  be  known  to  your  family?*'  demanded  Cap- 
tain H . 

"  Let  me  see,"  replied  Jones ;  "  I  will  Introduce  you  as  my  friend  Mr  Thompson,  residing 
near  Brooklyn,  just  returned  from  visiting  your  relations  on  the  main  shore.  We  must  not  be 
too  regardful  of  truth  In  these  times,  especially  ip  matters  involving  the  safety  of  our  necks. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  my  family  Into  the  secret,  for  women,  you  know,  sweet  creatures,  will 
blab  occasionally.  Now,  Mr  Thompson,  let  me  caution  you  against  betraying  yourself  to  my 
daughters  by  your  language.  You  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  young  countryman,  and- 
if  you  talk  too  high  flown,  my  girls  will  certainly  suspect  something.  So  yoa  must  eonverte 
in  a  homely  style  like  the  rest  of  us." 

Captain  H promised  to  support  the  character  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  was  then 

introduced  to  Mrs  Jones  and  her  three  daughters,  whom  he  found  to  be  rather  pretty  and 
intelligent,  and  very  Inquisitive.  He  had  fifty  questions  to  answer,  and  was  obliged  to  tell 
everything  like  news ;  but  he  made  brief  replies  to  their  Interrogatories,  and  adapted  his  km- 
gUMge  to  his  appearance.  The  youngest,  he  thought,  scrutinized  him  rather  too  closely,  and 
her  notice  seemed  to  be  particularly  attracted  by  his  hands,  as  if  she  were  astonished  at  their 
size  and  complexion. 

At  length  breakfiut  being  over,  Mr  Jones,  followed  by  his  guest,  went  out  to  prepare  for 
their  departure,  and  having  killed  the  lambs,  and  stowed  them  into  the  waggon  together  with 
a  quantity  of  vegetables,  they  set  off  for  Brooklvn,  Mrs  Jones  charging  her  spouse  to  keep 
himself  qnlet,  and  not  get  into  difficulty  among  the  troops.  The  youngest  daughter,  who- 
ceemed  more  pleased  with  Captain  H than  either  of  her  sisters,  stood  In  the  piazza  watch- 
ing them  till  they  were  out  of  sight ;  when  she  followed  the  others  into  the  bouse,  rensark- 
ing  that  the  youth  looked  as  little  like  a  farmer  as  any  attorney's  elerk.    This  observation, 

together  with  her  general  deportment  while  Captain  H was  in  the  house,  caused  her  sisters 

to  charge  her  with  being  smitten,  and  made  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  subject  of 
thefa*  raillery. 

Mr  Jones  and  his  passenger  quietly  pursued  their  journey  for  some  ^stance,  withoqi  the 
oeenrrenee  of  anything  likely  to  cause  uneasiness,  till  they  stopped  at  an  Inn  to  refresh  their 
horse.  The  day,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  was  exceedingly  windy  and  miplea* 
sant,  and  doubtless  had  some  effiset  upon  the  spirits  of  the  young  officer,  wImh  in  spite  of  JoQes*s 
eflbrts  to  eheer  Mm,  was  gloomy  and  sad.  He  now  seemed  more  fully  than  ever  to  realize  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  mission,  althongh  fear  had  little  to  do  with  prodndiig  his  dejeetloB. 

To  the  yoong— Imoyant  with  hope,  to  whom  life  presents  nothing  hot  a  bright  anisHsa?! 
picture-^tbere  is  something  revolting  In  the  very  idea  of  deatti^  ll\&!C^\  ^^wpj  ^xkoa^.  ^aiKfiiwsi^"^*^ 
wftbooeaiNMM^;  Aid  afthongh  in  the  tnmuUfrf  pwrtoti,  «f  Vn^'M.Yn  ^  ^^^^tox  ^  ^6««^^ 
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they  may  rush  headlong  upon  deitraotion,  yet  in  more  quiet  momentg,  when  all  tiie  porni- 
liar  feelings  of  youth  are  predominant,  they  cannot  regard  without  a  pang  the  probability  tf 
being  soon  cut  off  from  this  beautiful  world,  and  separated  for  ever  from  all  they  hold  dear. 

*'  Thus  it  was  with  tSaptatn  H .    During  his  Journey  he  recalled  to  mind  all  that  made 

life  charming ;  bis  home,  relatives,  friends— averything,  indeed,  that  attached  him  to  the  werU 
passed  in  review  before  him,  exciting  emotions  in  his  bosom  that  filled  his  eyes  with  teart. 

We  know  not  whether  the  great  author  of  onr  being  ever  permits  us  to  foresee  the  fate 
that  awaiU  us,  and  whether  those  presentimenU  which,  strangely  enough,  have  so  often  hid 
their  fulfilment  in  disaster  or  death,  are  supernatural,  or  merely  the  result  of  feelings  depend- 
ing  upon  the  physical  system ;  but  true  it  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  oocasionally  visited  by 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings,  amounting  almost  to  convictibn,  that  in  the  bosom  of  tfaa 
unknown  future  some  evil  js  lurking  which  time  will  evolve  with  mmrTing  eertaioty.  Toe 
enlightened  to  be  superstitious,  and  of  too  sanguine  a  temperament  to  be  subject  to  melanche^« 

Captain  U ^  nevertheless,  allowed  his  feelings  to  be  depressed,  nor  could  he  for  some 

time  reason  himself  into  the  belief  that  his  unpleasant  sensations  arose  from  the  apprehensioB 
which  his  situation  was  well  calculated  to  inspire.  So  strong  at  one  period  was  bis  prtaeatl* 
ment  of  impending  evil,  that  he  was  undecided  whether  to  go  forward  or  return ;  botiUe 
licsitnncy  was  but  momentary,  for  his  powerful  mind  soon  recovered  itself^  and  though  the 
feelings  of  which  we  have  spoken  continued  till  he  badaccempUshed  two-thirds  of  his  jonnMfy 
VI  t  his  resolution  of  persisting  in  the  undertaking  was  not  again  shaken. 

Discovering  Captain  H *s  disinclination  to  converse,  Mr  Jones  paused  in  the  middle  of 

a  SI  cry.  and  they  rode  ou  in  silence  till  they  stopped  at  a  small  tnn,  around  which  were  e 
doz^fR  or  more  of  tiiose  vagabonds,  who  are  in  the  practice  of  congregating  «t  such  pkeei. 
Immrdi.it cly  after  getting  out  of  their  waggon  they  were  grossly  insulted  by  one  of  the  niimber» 
who  WU8  partially  intoxicated,  and  whose  filthy  jests  excited  the  laughter  ef  his  bloated  oon- 
panionit.  Jones  was  excessively  indignant  at  such  treatment,  and,  being  a  courageoos  end 
powerful  man,  would  have  made  some  havoc  among  them,  but  for  the  restraint  whioh  thtt 
peculiar  situation  of  Captain  H  imposed. 

Hiirving  placed  their  horse  and  waggon  under  a  shed,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  the  ostler, 
thoy  walked  into  the  bar-room,  followed  by  two  or  three  fellows,  one  of  whom  was  the  mes 
who  first  insulted  them.  There  he  continued  his  offensive  remarks,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
breed  a  quarrel ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  by  the  young  ofiicer  and  Jones,  who  were 
determined  to  avoid  a  collision  if  possible,  and  to  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  their  horse  wai 
sufficiently  refreshed.  Finding  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  them  with  words,  Skaate^ 
as  he  was  called,  walked  up  to  Jones,  who  was  reading  a  placard  pasted  again&t  tlie  wall,  and 
slapping  iiim  with  a  smart  blow  upon  the  back,  said,  **  Look  here,  friend,  you've  got  yourself 
into  a  hornet's  nest  here,  and  d — n  my  e^es  if  you  sha'nt  treat  all  round  or  take  a  flogging.** 

Incensod  beyond  measure  by  this  lan^^uage,  and  losing  his  self-control,  Jones  turned  and 
administered  a  blow  upon  the  breast  of  Skoatcs,  which  prostrated  him  upon  the  floor,  where 
he  lay  like  a  corpse  without  breath  or  motion.  This  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  poaie 
into  the  room.  When  they  discovered  what  had  been  done,  they  rushed  upon  Jones  Uke  a 
hor<Ic  of  savages,  and  would  probably  have  despatched  him  and  torn  his  limbs  asunder,  but 

for  tlie  timely  interference  of  the  landlord  and  Captain  H The  latter  succeeded,  after 

great  exortions.  in  rescuing  him  from  their  fangs,  and,  having  pushed  him  into  a  comer,  stood 
between  him  and  his  furious  assailants.  He  then  endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard,  and,  fcl 
a  lew  moments  allayed  the  tempest  of  passion,  which,  a  little  before,  had  threatened  both 
him  and  his  friend  with  instant  destruction.  Knowing  the  importance  of  conciliating  theie 
fellows,  so  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  depart  without  further  molestation,  he  invited  Uiem  to 
drink  at  his  expense,  which  they  did  with  alacrity,  declaring  him  to  be  the  finest  fellow  tbej 
had  met  for  many  a  day. 

During  this  fray  Skaates  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  and  was  trodden  upon  by  half  a  dosen 
men  and  almost  killed.  He  was  afterwards  picked  up  for  dead,  and  carried  away  by  two  ef 
his  friends. 

The  noise  occaiioned  by  this  rencontre  attracted  firom  the  upper  jtory  of  the  honee  a 

lodger  whom  Captahi  H instantly  recognised  as  a  person  to  whom  he  was  known.    XUe 

jodlvidiial  waf  fbraeriy  a  reiideat  of  the  plaoe  ui  which  the  yeonf  offiov  wm  ben«  wkm,  as 
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tiM  VndiSiicr  «Bt  of  the  ««r,  bad  caMaoM  tatesttf  irith  tb»  BHtMt  army.  Wbetlwr  he  Hill 
belonged  to  it,  we  cmxmt  mji  ;  bat  ha  was  a  TSBlent  Taiy,  aiid»  is  cfNueqaene^af  a  miiuiidw 
•taadiog  which  had  takeo  place  between  hhn  and  the  father  of  €>e]itaia  H— — .,  would  not 
h«fe  hefitated  t»  eaoae  the  amwt  of  the  latter,  had'  he  been  certain  of  Ms  identity.     Fettle 

Btlely,  daring  the  preeeding  knr  or  Ave  ywu%  Opptain  If had  beei  ao  long  abeeat  fiwA 

iMnepanmnghiastadieeateeUegni  that  Joy  (tach  wat  hie  Dane)  had  kwt  the  faniUarily 
with  his  coantenance  which  he  once  pouested. 

^¥hen  CaptaiB  H ww  tUa  man,  hie  heavt  leaped  fat*  hia  timac,  Ibr  he  didnoidoubt 

thM  he  wonkt  hnmediately  he  reeogwsed  and  nenrad.  He  polled  hia  hat  aa  fcr  aa  ponible 
trter  hit-bTOwa^  and  tarned  to  read  the  BiMMnMa  papwa  that  wei«  Mickteg  ta  the  waHi, 
hoping  to  escape  the  wHiee  of  this  naligaant  Tory.  Jooe%  meanwhile^  had  gone  eut  to  look 
after  his  horse,  ibr  he  fidt  impatient  to  leave  a  plaea  Is  wMeh  he  had  been  so  iwaghly  haadladL 
and  where  he  sftoad  a  fair  efaaaee  of  ha«li«  hia  m^gsa  nMtavirily  llghtaaed  of  its  burde*. 

Joy  walked  up  to  Caplahi  H  ■  ,  and  iMiBieuLad  a  aanwsalhiu  by  inqnisiag  the  ma— 
of  the  dtotnrbanee^  when  the  latter,  indiag  it  iispaarihla  ta  caaeeal  hia-  featnras,  and  feaitag 
that  aay  attempt  ta-do  so  would  ascita  auspleioa,  taived  mad  and  gave  a  hrbf  statement  ef 
what  had  occnitad.  Ha  did  not  lUl  ta  reaiaili  that  Joy  abwafad  his  features  very  deeely, 
and  exsariaed  him  Ibsm  bsad.  to  feat;  sppaasatiy  awmiuhig  hia  heiglit»  and  cadeavonviag  ta 
dedde  the  (|aeatiea  aa  to  hia  hfentfty  wMt  tba  perse*  lor  wham  ha  was  evidently  tskea. 
Vaeasy  noder  thto  severe  snrathiy,  tbaelBeer  avaiiad  hfaasalf  of  the  first  panae  la  the  conm- 
catiMft tawalh  away;  hot  M/f,  dashovof  gvatMyinp  hie  emrfosity*  begged  penniftsioB  of  the 
Chptain  to  ashUa  aama^aHagiag  a-stre^g  rsmmljlam,e  to  a  pareait  ha  oaee  knew  as  his  raaaea 
fer  tahfeg  smsh  cfeeadoasb 

This  ifaeslisn  wimJdhaia  aamawhat  ensbanassad  Captaki  H— — ,  who  mw  the  imperaCfva 
aeceswty  ef  passing  mMfer  ao  aasuaied  mmw,  and  yet.  wm  mubia  ta  do  sa  without  utterinf  a 
Jblseheod.  At  that  moawt  Mr  Je»ss>  who  bad  just  brooght  op  his  homa,  called  him  Mr 
Thompson,  and  inquired  whether  be  waa  rsady  taigo.  ' 

•' ThonpaoB  ?**  said  Jogr  tfr  Uraaslf^  '•TliiMBpssn?—*!  eeald  have  awom  yon  were  Mr 

K ef  Cevmitiy,  Conaaaifeat»'so  auieh  do  yoBaseemhla  that  yonng  man.     Yon  are  taller 

than  he,  however,  and  bmwner;  hotyom  feee  ia  the  wsiy  imaga  of  Me,  only  that  it  looks  a 
trifle  older.  Heis  9BM  off  with  the  rebsls,  tha  yonng  soaasp,  and  is  nowv  I'm  told,  a  captafai 
in  the  army*  By  heavens  1  nrhata  Kkenem  l-^Hed  I  sees  yan  any  whew  but  upon  bur  gvonnd, 
and  dressed  m  the  rebel  aaiform^  1  oonld  hava  takea  isy  oath*  that  yon  were  the  son  of  Deacon 
Rjghard  H r 

**  I  have  heaed  of  the  yanng  man  yon  name,**  said  the  oaptain  sasQing',  and  attemptii^  to 
appear  unconcerned ;  "  bat  I  was  never  befo.re  told  that  I  resembled  him*  Was  he  not  killed 
at  the  battle  of  hoioff  Island  r* 

•<  Killed !"  epeftarased  Joy:  ««not  ihatlam  aware.    Bid  yon  hear  such  a  report  ?'*  / 

**  Whom  areyov  speakfaigof?"  demanded  Jones,  who  had  ovarheard  these  renmrks  with 
mnch  nacosiaessc 

«  Yenng  H^^-^  of  Cbnwactiwit,"  repfied  Joy,  **  wha  ia  a  osftaiB,  if  aUre,  in  the  rebel  army. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  Mm  ?" 

*•  Of  Captain  H ef  Rnowlton's  Rangers ?^To  ba  snre  Ida;  he  was  kitted  at  the 

battle  of  Long^  Island.  1  know amea  who  miw  bun  after  he  was  dead.  He  was  bored  In 
three  places,  aad  fell  near  Braohlyn  fee  the  retreaL" 

««  Good  eaoagh  lor  hhn,*'  assdJoy;  •■  1  wwh  every  d—d  rebel  would  meet  the  samafate^ 
thovgh  hahen  wonki  suit  theoilMtter*" 

••Amen!"  ezdainsd Jeoes ;  **l  sfaaoldnrt  like  te  haagamn's  office^  for  my  custonmrs 
wanld  be  too  oumeromk     Gome,  Thompson,  let's  ga»  or  we  shaiit  sell  our  saeat  to-^hiy." 

Captaia  H did  not  wait  Ibr  a  second  iBvitation»  but  jumped  into  the  waggon,  followed 

by  Jones*  who,  without  mjksg  a  werd»  drove  hnsk  in  the  diraatio»  wheaee  they  had  come.  A 
torn  Id  the  raad  carried  them  beynad  the  view  i^om  the  ini^  aad  at  the  next  ooraer  be  left 
themaiB  avenoa,  with  the  intention  ef  going  raaadr  and  coodng int»  it  agsda  a  mile  below  the 
taren.  ThM  waa  dona  ta  daaeiva  Jay  aa  to  then  diiaUnttien»  sa  lht>  theyshonid  be  safe  hi 
MwaviBtafhiasaspfeions  being  agtiftaroaasd  to  adsgeea  that jBiigjhIpimnpt  hhn  to  pnrsnp 
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and  arrest  tbem.  They  mw  nothing  more  of  him  that  day.  however,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Brooklyn,  without  the  ooeurrence  of  anything  elie  worthy  of  notice. 

They  passed  the  outposts  of  the  British  without  difficulty,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  reached 
Brooklyn.  Jones,  who  was  well  acquainted  in  the  village,  selected  an  obscure  tavern  as  their 
lodging  place,  and  having  driven  there,  engaged  rooms  for  the  night,  and  agreed  to  meet  agate 
io  the  evening.  They  separated.  Captain  U—  to  perform  the  object  of  his  mission,  ud 
Jones  to  dispose  of  his  meat  and  vegetables. 

The  former  sauntered  through  the  village,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  every  band  tor 
persons  that  might  recognise  him.  though,  in  truth,  he  felt  himself  in  little  danger,  since  ht 
was  comparatively  a  stranger  there,  and  known  but  to  very  few  persons.  As  he  was  pafeainf 
a  tavern,  he  observed  in  the  bar-room  a  number  of  officers  congregated,  and  having  satisfied 
hims^  that  there  was  no  person  within  that  knew  him,  he  entered,  took  a  seat,  and  called  kr 
a  glass  of  liquor,  by  way  df  excuse  for  remaining.  There  he  sat  an  attentive  listener  to  all  ba 
heard,  and  much  information  was  thus  acquired,  which  he  treasured  up  as  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  his  commander.  But  the  most  important  knowledge  he  gained  was  from  a 
very  intelligent  officer  who  came  and  sat  near  him,  and  began  a  conversation  by  making  ink 
qniries  about  the  surrounding  country,  particularly  of  that  portion  comprised  in  the  counties 
itf  New  York  and  West  Chester.  As  that  district  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  next  operatioot 
of  the  British,  the  officer  appeared  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  and  with  that 

view  be  put  numerous  questions  to  Captain  H ,  wl&ich  the  latter  answered  with  apparent 

candour.  In  his  turn.  Captain  H— ^  adroitly  drew  from  the  Englishman  all  the  infonnatte 
he  desired,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  British  army— the  number  of  men  fit  for  duty— 
their  plan  of  operations,  et  cetera ; — all  which  was  freely  communicated,  much  to  the  gir^ifi- 
cation  of  the  American.  Having  thus  established  a  sort  of  acquaintance,  the  courteous  and 
intelligent  young  Englishman,  with  whose  manners  and  conversation  Captain  U— -  waf ' 
particularly  pleased,  thanked  him  for  having  so  poUtely  answered  all  his  interrogatories^ 
and  then  withdrew  in  company  with  his  brother  officers. 

When  they  were  gone  Captain  H learned  from  the  landlord  that  the   gentleman  with 

whom  he  had  been  conversing  was  a  relation  of  the  British  general ;  from  which  he  inferred 
that  the  information  thus  obtained  was  such  as  could  be  fully  relied  upon.  The  result  oi 
his  subsequent  inquiries  in  the  village  confirmed  all  he  had  heard,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  repaired  to  the  inn.  well  satisfied  with  his  success.  Jones  congratulated 
him  Upon  bis  excellent  luck,  and  manifested  much  joy  on  the  occasion.  They  retired  to  their 
rooms,  having  ordered  their  supper  to  be  brought  to  them,  and  remained  up  till  near  mid- 
night, amunng  each  other  with  anecdotes,  of  which  both  seemed  possessed  of  a  plentifiil 
supply. 

The  tavern  at  which  Captain  H and  Jones  lodged  was  a  low  wooden  house,  situated 

near  the  water,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  On  returning  to  his  own  room — a  small  apart- 
ment barely  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed  and  chair— the  officer  took  a  seat  by  the  window, 
to  indulge,  after  the  excitement  of  the  day,  in  an  hour  of  calm  reflection.  He  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  sleep ;  for  the  thoughts  that  crowded  his  brain,  and  the  feelings  that  swelled  his 
bosom,  were  such  as  to  render  him  wakeful,  though  he  was  oppressed  with  fatigue. 

There  being  no  building  between  him  and  the  river,  he  wu  able  to  take  a  wide  survey  of 
the  scene  that  stretched  away  before  him.  The  broad  and  majestic  stream,  smooth  aa  a 
mirror,  glistened  in  one  bright  streak  beneath  the  moon,  while  all  above  and  below  him  it 
lay  in  shade,  and  in  the  distance  was  blended  with  the  dark  shores  of  Jersey,  or  to  the  east* 
lost  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  night.  Several  small  crafts  were  riding  at  anchor  on  its  quiet 
bosom,  and  the  Asia,  with  her  lofty  spires  and  huge  black  hull,  seemed  like  a  powerful 
guardian  in  their  midst  At  her  bows  hung  a  single  lantern,  and  from  her  side  a  faint  Ught 
or  two  shot  their  rays  along  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  river. 

Beyond  lay  the  city — a  shapeless  mass,  dark  and  dense  at  its  lower  point,  while  at  the 
upper  or  eastern  extremity,  now  the  most  thickly  populated  portion,  the  buildings  were  more 
rare,  being  not  only  few  in  number,  hot  scattered  over  a  wide  space  interspersed  with  treei. 
A  few  lights  were  twinkling  among  tliat  array  of  houses,  the  only  evidence  of  man's  presence 
thire ;  hr  though  the  city  contained  so  many  sottls»  and  held  an  army  within  its  bounds,  not 
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a  aoQiid  made  Us  way  acrow  the  B|iaee  that  intervened,    ilad  the  town  been  depopulated, 
the  nlence  in  which  it  was  apparently  wrapped  could  not  have  been  more  profound. 

How  strange  and  inexplicid>le  were  his  sensations  1  Sanounded  on  every  hand  by  an 
enemy—- a  spy  in  the  very  camp  of  his. foe — with  a  long  distance  to  travel  in  retracing  his 
steps,  and  many  dilBcaities,  perhaps,  to  overcome,  before  his  life  would  be  out  of  jeopardy  ;i-«» 
suffering  under  those  vague  but  uncomfortable  anticipations  of  evil  to  which  we  have  belbv0 
alluded,  and  which  now  took  possession  of  his  mind  with  redoubled  force— -he  experienced  a 
tumult  of  emotions  more  distressing  than  any  that  had  ever  disturbed  his  bosom.  Atone 
moment,  when  the  memory  of  home  and  all  its  endearments  called  a  tear  to  his  eye,  he  wis 
ready  to  curse  himself  for  thd  rashness  he  had  displayed,  in  thus  accepting  a  commissioa 
fraught  with  so  much  danger ;  but  when  he  recollected  the  importance  of  the  duty  with 
which  he  was  charged,  the  success  with  which  he  had  so  far  performed  it,  and  the  strong 
claims  which  it  would  give  him  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  commander,  his  mind  was  relievedf 
and  he  felt  rejoiced  that  he  had  allowed  no  unworthy  or  selfish  consideration  to  prevent  his 
assuming  a  task,  which  would  at  once  render  him  conspicuous  among  his  fellow  soldiers,  and» 
perhaps,  be  of  immense  service  to  the  cause  which  he  loved. 

On  the  following  day  he  felt  some  curiosity  to  see  the  British  general,  and  determined  .to 
gratify  it,  if  he  could  do  so  without  exposing  himself  to  too  much  risk.  Having  ascertained 
where  head  quarters  were,  he  started  to  seek  them,  and,  on  his  way,  again  met  Joy,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  avoid  without  being  seen.  That  person  unfortunately  caught  sight  of  him  as 
he  was  about  to  turn  a  corner,  and  immediately  bent  his  steps  towards  him.  Captain  H— — *s 
first  impulse  was  to  run,  but  apprehending  that  an  attempt  to  escape  would  lead  to  bad  con- 
sequences, by  confirming  any  suspicions  that  Joy  might  entertain,  he  stopped  and  held  out 
his  hand,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of  uneasiness.  He  saw  enough  in  Joy's  countenance,  how* 
ever,  to  disturb  his  presence  of  mind,  had  he  been  of  a  timid  disposition ;  but  he  preserved  his 
composure,  and  immediately  commenced  a  conversation. 

Without  accepting  his  proffered  hand,  or  noticing  his  remarks,  Joy  observed :  "  Sir,  my 
opinion  as  to  what  you  told  me  yesterday  ** — and  then  checking  himself  as  if  afraid  of  alarming 
his  prey,  and  looking  about  him  apparently  to  seek  assistance,  be  continued  in  a  more  pleasant 
tone,  '*  of  course  what  you  told  me  was  true,  but  how  strange  that  I  should  have  taken  you 

for  Captain  H ,  of  Coventry !  ha  I  ha !  ha  1 — Come,  my  good  sir,  let  us  go  and  drink 

together.  There  is  a  tavern  below,  yonder,  where  they  keep  as  good  brandy 'as  ever  you  put 
into  your  throat." 

Joy  pointed  to  the  place  where  Captain  H had  stopped  on  the  preceding  afternoon, 

and  before  which  several  British  officers  were  now  standing.  His  object  in  wishing  him  to  go 
to  that  tavern  was  too  apparent  not  to  be  immediately  discovered ;  and  the  captain  now  felt 
that  his  danger  was  most  imminent,  as  it  was  quite  clear  that  Joy  knew  him,  and  was  intent 
upon  his  capture.  For  a  moment  his  presence  of  mind  seemed  to  forsake  him,  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  this  meeting  with  the  man  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  He  saw 
that  whether  he  accompanied  Joy  or  not,  the  result  might  be  the  same,  inasmuch  as  aid  could 
very  easily  be  procured  where  they  were,  and  his  escape  rendered  impossible.  Without 
showing  any  embarrassment,  however,  or  seeming  to  hesitate  in  his  reply,  he  observed  : 

"  I  accept  your  invitation,  sir,  with  thanks ;  but  first  go  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  where  I 
have  a  little  matter  requiring  attention,  and  that  done,  I  shall  have  leisure  to  try  which  is  the 
better  man  over  the  brandy  which  you  praise  so  highly.** 

*'  Agreed,"  said  Joy,  '<  but  let  us  make  haste,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr  ~^  Thompson, 
I  believe  your  name  is— I  long  to  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance.** 

They  proceeded  to  the  inn,  which  was  not  far  distant,  and  entered  the  smAl  bar  room, 
where  Captain  H-^—  desired  Joy  to  take  a  seat  and  wait  for  him  till  he  should  go  up  stairs 
and  return  ;  to  which  the  latter  readily  assented.  The  oflloer'thcn  passed  through  a  back 
door,  which  he  closed  behind  him,  and  having  written  a  note  in  pencil  to  Jones^  explaining  hit 
littuation  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  leaving  the  village  forthwith,  be  handed  it  to  a  girl 
living  In  the  house,  together  with  the  price  of  his  lodging  and  meals.  After  adding  a  gratoify 
to  secure  a  ftithfhl  performance  of  her  promise  to  deliver  the  note  into  Mr  Jboea's  bands,  be 
went  into  the  yard,  and  thenoe  through  a  gate  oomrounicattng  with  a  narrow  lane,  the  end  of 
which  wu  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  village.   Pursumg  this  avenue  at 
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tlwkttcrertefDry  IrMfcfto.  for  llio«sh  ymm  hmw  cmd  m  jwdgmtM,  fM 

As  asf  wdl  be  wpputiJ.  Havy'f  anger  wii  esdted,  b«fc  km  mtm%gff9d  hard  aad 
fdj  agibut  it.  He  rpniiiiifirl  akot,  Mwed j  keeviiig  wint  to  lej.  He  kit  hart  bj  IJm 
murks  wfafeh  be  bad  just  beard,  and  wfalcb  he  eeaSd  ooi  bat  ciwidcr  iainlrinj  in  Ihair 
chaneter,  tbondi  be  knew  that,  to  iasolt  bioi,  was  the  last  tbiof  of  which  his  friead  wedd 
vflUofljr  bare  beea  pibtf .  After  a  few  auMMnts*  paiue,  Mr  SuSord,  wboie  agiiatton  h^ 
iifiiwliaf  subsdedt  eootinacd  >— 

**  Tmi  kare  ne  then*  Hcory,  no  groand  to  hope  that  I  auj  bare  the  tarirfarfion  of  aa- 
mtnunng  to  your  father  a  radical  change  in  jour  pdirical  tentiiaeats,  huteadof  the  uopieaiiac 
ioteDigeaoe  to  which  I  bare  alluded  ?** 

**  We  OMj  as  well,  Mr  Staflord,**  replied  Henry,  '*  come  to  a  distinct  anderstandlnf  upon 
this  subject.  I  have  decided  in  Ikrour  of  tbote  whom  yon  call  rebels,  and  my  decision,  tha 
frnil  of  mature  reflectioa,  it  onaiterabie.  I  have  not,  however,  determined  to  join  them,  baft 
shall  be  governed  by  circomitanret.  They  bare  my  sympathy  and  good  wishes,  and  to  these, 
ere  long,  1  may  add  my  assistance.  I  acknowledge,  sir,  that  it  gives  me  pain  to  6nd  myself 
thus  opposed  to  you  and  to  my  father,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me,  and  I  dare 
not  withhold  my  approbaiioa  from  a  cause,  which,  in  my  heart,  I  believe  to  be  that  of  men 
actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  make  this 
declaration  with  a  perfect  con%-icttoa  of  its  truth." 

Mr  Stafford  arose  from  bis  scat,  walked  back  and  forth  several  times,  and  exhibited  signs 
of  strong  agitation.  At  length  he  went  to  Henry,  extended  his  hand  and  calmly  observed, 
while  his  features  relaxed  into  a  fdiot  smile,  **  We  have  both  been  a  little  too  much  excited, 
Henry.  Let  us  cootinue  to  be  ^ood  friends,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  uohappOy  to  differ, 
where  I  hoped  that  we  should  perfectly  agree.  It  is  true  that  I  despise  the  party  }ou  have 
espoused,  and  hold  its  supporters  to  be  my  personal  enemies  ;  yet  towards  you  my  feelings 
are  quite  the  reverse,  and  I  would  not  by  any  means  allow  a  difference  of  opinion  to  interrupt 
our  friendsliip." 

*'  1  rejoice  to  bear  you  say  so,"  replied  Carleton,  ''for  knowing  that  the  Whigs  find  no 
favour  with  you,  I  certainly  expected  to  be  proscribed  the  moment  I  communicated  my 
decisioD." 

"  Your  horse,  I  perceive,  is  ready,**  added  Mr  Stafford,  and  then  walked  into  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  that  his  latter  remarks  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  their  deliver}',  and  a  want  of  a  corresponding  warmth  of  manner,  that  were 
not  satisfactory  to  Henry.  He  regarded  the  words  as  having  been  extorted  from  Mr  Staflbrd 
by  his  character  of  host,  and  considered  the  coldness  with  which  they  were  pronounced  as 
the  true  indication  of  his  feelings. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  friend*s  conversation  and  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Henry  mounted 
his  horse  and  set  off  on  his  little  tour.  As  he  rode  leisurely  along,  he  began  to  consider  what 
he  should  do  next — whether  to  remain  at  the  Woods  a  few  days  longer,  or  to  return  immediately 
to  New  York.  Having  mode  an  avowal  which  could  not  but  render  him  an  unwelcome  guest, 
to  continue  his  visit  seemed  impossible.  He  could  not  forget  that  he  was  now  confessedly  one  of 
that  party  of  whom  his  friend  had  expressed  so  much  abhorrence,  and,  consequently,  that  his 
entertainment  could  not  longer  be  cordiail,  however  the  external  forms  of  politeness  might  be 
strictly  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reluctant  to  return  home,  fur  he  well  knew 
that  his  father  would  receive  him  coldly  ;  and  he  was  averse  to  separating  himself  so  soon 
from  Alice,  to  whom,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  had  become  most  ardently  attached.  He 
saw,  however,  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  Woods 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  he  finally  determined  that,  in  two  days  at  farthest,  he 
would  take  his  departure.  He  would  have  done  so  immediately,  but  that  he  did  not  wish 
Mr  Stafford  to  suppose  that  his  leaving  so  much  sooner  than  was  expected  was  the  conse- 
quence  of  what  had  passed  at  their  interview. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  bis  thoughts  turned  upon  Alice  and  their  conversation 

of  the  preceding  evening.    However  painful  was  the   thought  of  parting  with  her  under 

circamstances  that  made  the  future  dark  and  unpromising,  he  had  the  consoling  assurance 

tAat  the  would  never  become  the  wffe  of  Julian  Melville.     He  knew  Alice  well  enou'^h  to 
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IM  Mtim  OMMencftio.  Iwr  firiiaaii  and  dedrion,  even  when  opposed  by  one  lo  t«iolat6 
as  Hugh  Stafford;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  bdUevo  that  her  fiither  would  ercr  intist  upoa 
her  marryiDg  a  man  whom  aha  eould  not  love.  He  was  thus  relioYed  from  all  fear  that  her 
band  would  be  given  to  another,  while  he  was  permitted  to  hope,  that,  however  unfavourable 
the  proepeet  then  was,  he  would  one  day  become  her  aceepted  suitor. 

As  Henry  was  retundng  by  the  river  road,  he  drew  his  rein  and  allowed  bis  horse  to  walk     ^ 
under  a  canopy  of  boughs  that  projected  from  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  avenue ;  when  he 
heard  his  name  distinctly  called  in  a  voice  which  he  immediately  koew  to  be  that  of  Marriner.    { 
JLooking  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  he  discerned  that  incUvidual  seated  on  a  large  stone 
at  the  foot  of  an  aged  oak,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  apparently  enjoying  the  fragrant  air  of  the 
morning. 

**  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr  Carleton,*'  cried  Marriner,' "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  stirring  so 
early,  for  young  men  like  you  should  always  be  abroad  by  cock  crowing.  That  is  the  grand 
secret  of  my  success  in  life.*'-^ 

•*  I  thank  you  for  imparting  so  excellent  a  piece  of  advice,**  said  Carleton ;  **  it  must 
indeed  be  good,  since  you  have  thrived  so  well  by  following  it." 

**  There  u  more  in  it  than  you  are  willing  to  allow,"  returned  Marriner  laughing.  **  I  once 
knew  a  young  man  to  escape  from  durance  vile  by  getting  up  before  light,  taking  French  leave 
of  his  keeper,  and  walking  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  Had  he  postponed  it  till 
next  day,  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner  till  now." 

*^  1  know  to  whom  you  allude/*  said  Carleton,  *'and  in  that  case,  at  least,  early  rising  was 
certainly  advantageous.  Then  I  was  not  mistaken,  it  appears,  when  I  took  the  companioQ 
of  Crawford  to  be  a  certain  Captain  Marriner." 

**  You  never  hit  nearer  the  mark.  But  now  I  think  of  it  let  me  explain  that  matter.  You 
may  suppose  that  I  bod  a  hand  in  your  capture,  but  such,  I  assure  you,  was  not  the  case.  ' 
After  we  had  thrashed  those  villains  at  the  inn,  (where  I  took  care  that  you  should  not  know 
me,)  Crawford  asked  me  whether  I  knew  you.  I  replied  that  I  did,  mentioning  your  name, 
and  then  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I 
left  him  to  visit  a  friend  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  when  I  went  to  the  island  late  at  night, 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  he  had  you  there  a  prisoner.  What  his  object  was,  the  devil 
himself  only  knows,  for  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  I  believe,  however,  he  meant  no  harm, 
for  he  told  me  that  he  should  have  released  you  next  day.  I  rejoiced  at  your  escape,  and  told 
Crawford  plainly  what  I  thought  of  his  stopping  one  of  our  people  on  the  highway.  Had  you 
been  a  Tory,  he  might  have  done  as  he  pleased,  even  to  hanging  you  upon  the  first  tree ;  but 
to  treat  a  good  Whig  in  that  way  was  too  bad — it  was  an  outrage,  and  I  told  him  so.*' 

**  It  was  indeed,**  replied  Henry,  "  and  he  came  near  paying  dearly  for  his  conduct.  As  it 
was,  I  killed  a  valuable  horse  with  a  shot  aimed  at  himselH  But  what  news  from  below  ? 
Have  you  been  in  New  York  since  I  saw  you  ?** 

*'  I  was  in  town  yesterday,"  replied  Marriner,  **  and  heard  it  rumoured  that  Washington 
would  back  out  to-day.  Howe  would  like  to  catch  him  napping,  and  by  crossing  above  the 
city,  prevent  his  escape ;  but  the  general  u  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught  in  that  way— he  gets 
up  too  early  in  the  morning  for  the  slow-moving  Englishman.  By  the  bye,  Mr  Carleton,** 
continued  he  lowering  his  voice  and  looking  carefully  about  him,  *'  have  you  heard  where  your 
friend  Captain  H^—  has  gone  ?" 

*'  Ay ;  I  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  what  he  was  about  to  do.** 

**  Dangerous  duty  that,  Mr  Carleton ;  he  must  have  a  stout  heart  to  put  his  neck  into  a 
halter."  ' 

**  I  thought  his  gomg  thither  was  a  secret,"  said  Carleton ;  **  pray  Marriner,  be  prudent ; 
these  very  trees  may  have  ears.**. 

**  Never  fear,  sir ;  it  is  a  secret,  but  I  have  the  ways  and  means  of  learning  what's  going  oa 
among  our  folks.  Ay,  ay,  there's  precious  little  stirring  that  doesn't  by  hook  or  by  crook 
reach  my  eafs ;  but  what  goes  into  them  a  secret,  never  drops  out  of  my  mouth.  Mr  Car- 
leton,'* continued  Marriner  rising  and  throwing  a  degree  of  energy  into  his  delivery,  while  his 
voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  *'  should  anything  happen  to  that  oflker,  whereby  he  meets 
the  iote  of  a  detected  spy,  by  G — d  I'll  do  such  a  deed  as  will  make  Howe,  his  army,  and 
every  Tory  in  New  York  tremble  in  their  shoes.    I  will,  as  true  as  there's  a  heaven  above 
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w^  9kA  tfat  pUi  If  •!>  iiTOf  J,  tfc  b»  tiecMUdiHiBMiatdy  cmi  Iwerim  ef  aay  Mbhapt  ImM^ 
km  CaflaiA  li— -.'* 

•«  I  «tMMt  ooMtlre  whtt «  few  individials  oauld  do  that  would  be  io  very  tarriU^"  mitt 
Cbritlon ;  **  bat  I  bope  ay  fri«iid*s  lafa  raturn  will  render  tiieh  a.  atep  unneceaaary." 

^  Amen !  lay  I,**  observed  Marrioer,  tiulag  down  aod  reaumiiig  hia  pipe  after  driakkf 
fllwoi  a  flaak  that  he  drew  freaa  bb  poeket ;  **  I  bepe  ao  too-^at  he  baa  not  retomed  yel» 
To  get  in  and  get  out  are  two  thiaga.  It  Crawiird  were  here  now,  he  woold  qaote  )«■ 
Latin  to  thia  efliset,  that  it's  easy  to  get  into  bdl,  but  to  get  out  again,  ah  I  there'a  the  trinAh, 
PSvhapa  you  reaaember  it.** 

•«  Very  true,"  said  Henry  nuiaingly*  "  there  ia  danger,  that  ia  eertain.**  He  kept  a 
upon  hit  eoantenanee,  but,  in  truth,  his  heart  sank  within  htm  at  hearing  so  courageoua 
veoklesa  a  character  oa  Marriner  speak  as  if  the  ohaoee  of  Captain  H— — »*s  retsuti  were  mneb 
^[«inst  him.  He  knew  as  well  aa  the  other  the  extent  of  the  danger,  but  he  had  perauodiA 
himself  that  his  friend's  cournge  and  presence  of  mind  would  stand  him  in  good  atead,  «^ 
enable  him  to  perform  the  unenviable  task  without  detection.  HIa  mind  had  becooae  com* 
paratively  euy,  and  he  hod  almost  ceased  to  regard  the  expedition  of  Captain  H— ->  at  ■ 
Batter  that  should  cause  much  uaeasJoeas." 

«*  Yes,**  said  Marriner,  **  should  that  young  officer  not  return,  you  may  expect  to'  hear  <f 
•omething  that  will  make  your  hair  atand  on  end.  Mark  my  words.  Mr  Carietoo.  But»  m 
you  remarked,  perhaps  he  will  come  back,  and  God  grant  he  may,  for  the  general  can  but  ift 
^Mre  BO  brave  a  man.  Well— I  muat  go  over  to  the  island.  Crawford  is  thare  by  thla  tiase. 
Good  oMrning;  fit  Carietoo— suooesa  to  you.  That's  a  fine  nag  of  youra--by  Jovo  I've  htM 
A  mind  to  steal  him  one  of  these  mornings." 

Baying  thla,  Marriner  took  another  drought  firom  hit  flask,  and  then  walked  down  tlM'hilL 
turarda  the  lifor,  singing  a  Baechanalian  song  of  whioh  we  have  ak«ady  given  two  or  thror 


Henry  returned  to  the  Woods  and  found  the  family  ready  to  breakfost.  Mr  Staffaid 
but  little  to  say,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  hia  feeUqgs  were  of  no  comfortable  ^^r^^fir- 
tloB.  There  waa  no  want  of  oourteey  in  hia  manners,  however,  other  than  the  siloBOi  !■ 
heorved,  which  aflbcted  the  others  unpleasantly.  Henry  wished  himself  in  New  Yoriu 
Alioe  ahnoat  regretted  that  he  had  made  them  a  visit,  since  it  was  likely  to  have  so  ui 
Bate  a  termination.  She  looked  pale,  and  well  she  might,  haying  scarcely  closed  her  eysn  Ift 
ileep  during  the  night ;  and  although  she  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  interview  betweemlwf 
fiither  and  Henry,  she  saw  enough  in  the  former's  eouotenanoe  and  manner  to  foeter  Uhm 
feeUngs  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  wakefuhiess.  She  made  great  eilbrta  to  lestoio  m 
degree  of  cheerfulness  to  the  little  earde,  and  was  seeonded  by  her  mother,  a  woman  of  strong 
Bind,  and  when  she  chose,  of  great  Quency  of  speech.  But  alt  would  not  do ;  for  the  anuaoal 
taciturnity  of  Mr  Stafford  seemed  a  dead  weight  which  it  waa  impoasible  to  remove,  and  whidi 
oanaed  the  conversation  to  flag,  and  occasionally  to  relapse  into  a  painful  silence. 

Breakfast  being  over,  Mr  Staflbrd  excused  himself  for  the  morning,  alleging  that  Important 
boainess  required  his  attention :  and  retired  tea  small  room  dignified  with  the  name  of  libravy, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  among  bis  books.  He  felt  that  bis  preeenee  waa  a 
burden,  and  not  being  able  to  converse  in  a  dbeerful  vein,  or  perhaps,  unwilling  to  make  am 
oflfort  to  render  himself  agreeable,  he  chose  to  absent  himself,  that  he  ought  not  exert  as 
unfavourable  influence  upon  the  fisellngs  of  the  others.  Mrs  StafTord  also  withdrew  to  busy 
hefaalf  with  those  household  mattera  which,  in  her  opioson,  it  waa  the  duty  of  evory  nmCron 
to  be  familiar  with,  and  superintend  in  person  ;  thus  differing  from  many  would-be  fmhinnahJsn, 
who,  in  their  ignorance  of  what  eoostitutea  the  true  dignity  of  woman,  deem  it  benentfa  a 
lady,  and  a  sure  mark  of  vulgarity,  even  to  know  anything  of;  to  say  nothing  of 
domestic  affairs. 

At  this  moment  Henry  and  Alioa  bappeaed  Co  be  steading  togother  near  the  front 
whkh  overlooked  the  Soiad.  Both  were  eoaaewbot  eortiarrasaed  on  finding  themsdvta 
aaexpectedly  akiae.  When  their  eyes  met  a  bloab  overspread  her  eheeka,  and  reatoreddia 
oxqnisito  beauty  whieh  a  want  of  sleep  bad  ia  a  slight  dsgree  impaired.  A  sweet  but  feroei 
snUe  plaswi  upon  her  lipe,  aad  then  sIm  dropped  her  glsnee  to  the  naapeaod  book  whieh  aha 
held  la  bar  hand.    IMther  spoke  for  eoaie  miaufeea.     Heary  waa  at  first  eanptoied  by  tha 
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CMKtempkitoii  of  hat  featorMy  asd  bk  thotigiiki  nwe  aftdnivdirjo  saoh  m^fmmd  hf  ti» 
recoQeeUoa  of  thoir  test  eoovenatkiB,  hit  own  confeirian  of  love,  iter  aeknowlodgiMMfc  tlMfe 
it  was  returned,  the  difficulties  that  beset  their  path,  and  opposed  the  oae  gmat  desire  of 
fafs  bosoa^  that  lie  did  not  imrnodUately  imptofo  thtsfttroorabtoopiMrtuai^  ladeori  he  seemed 
to  M  that  aileaoe  was  own  prsfenbie  to  a  fiirthor  ■aterehsago  of  ti|ougfat.  He  had  oo». 
nraakatsd  to  her  the  seemt  af  his  laeart,  had  faesni  feoai  her  oan  Ups  all  that  he  eoald  4ttdm 
to  learn ;  and  what  had  already  passed  was  so  delif^htfol  a  thoMo  of  rsisctioi^  Shat  ha  bsd 
no  wish  to  hraak  the  pleasoiable  stillness  that  ptovailed. 

Sot  these  thoughts,  so  firanght  with  happioess  when  he  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  ihs 
piotare,  soon  gaw  way  to  those  of  a  SMwe  painful  character,  as  the  hrte  intenriew  with  llr 
StaflMl  oecurred  to  his  mind.  Then,  indeed*  he  fegardc4  Atiee  as  a  beauiifttl  flower  whieii 
he  was  forbidden  to  pluck,  one  thrown  in  his  wa3rto  taunt  him  with  its  boawty,  hutdestiaaA 
to  pieaae  the  eye  only*  and  not  to  decorate  his  bosom.  An  impassable  barrier  seemed-  to 
qirhig  up  betaraen  them,  and  hope,  the  comforter  of  man,  the  best,  and  often  the  only,  friand 
of  the  distressed,  was  all  that  remained  to  throw  a  cheering  ray  into  the  fiiture»  othorwiso 
10  impenetrably  gloomy  and  obseurs. 

At  length,  peroeiviog  that  the  silenee  was  beeooDing  embarrasaiaig  .to  Miss  8taibrd,  he 
•aid  in  a  low  voioe  that  expressed  in  its  tone  tiie  melandiQiy  which  brooded  over  his  iieelingSy 
*•  I  have  this  moniiBg,  dear  Alice,  had  a  short  but  painfal  interview  with  your  fisther*'* 

The  young  lady  looked  up  with  some  surprise.  *'  indeed !"  said  she  ;  **  I  was  afmid  that 
aaaaething  nnnaual  had  occurred.     Pray  let  me  know  what  passed.*' 

**  liy  meeting  him  m  the  grove  was  quite  accidental,**  said  Heniy,  *'  and  he  made  an  ohaev* 
vation  whidi  led  to  a  declaration  on  my  part,  of  my  sympathy  with  the  opinions  and  aats  ol 
tiie  Wliigi,  and  of  my  determinatkm,  should  I  join  either  party,  io  connect  myself  with  the 
foroes  of  Congress.  Yes,  the  Rubicon  is  paised — I  have  deolared  myself  an  unoompromisiny 
opponent  of  Great  Britain — and  m  future  1  shall  be  classed  by  your  father  among  the  rehela 
whom  he  so  thoroughly  detests.** 

AHoe  turned  her  eyes  from  his  to  tiw  beautiAil  and  sunny  soene  visible  from  the  window^ 
and  remained  several  mtnotes  in  deep  thought.  A  shade  soeased  at  first  to  rest  upon  her  brow 
as  if  the  intelligence  she  liad  heard  was  a  subject  of  regret ;  hut  ia  a  little  wiule  her  eooBt»- 
nance  beoame  serene,  and  Henry,  wiio  watdied  it  cbsely,  thought  he  perceived  a  fiunt  smil* 
trembling  upon  her  lips.  '*  His  prediction  then  has  been  fulfilled,'*  said  she  at  length ;  **  and 
perhaps  it  is  iior  the  best,**  she  aikled  after  a  short  pause. 

**  Am  I  wrong,  dearest  Alice,'*  said  Carleton,  taking  her  hand,  whica  she  suffered  him  to  do^ 
*'  m  believing  titat  yon  approve  what  I  have  done  ?— aay  that  it  meets  your  approbation,  and 
I  simll  be  content,  whoever  may  complain." 

**  Do  yon  not  remember,**  she  asked,  gently  withdrawmg  her  hand,  while  a  moat  lovely  as- 
iNPession  irradiated  her  features,  **  that  tftiis  is  an  interdicted  sntgeot  P* 

**  Pardon  me,  Alice ;  indeed  I  had  fbrgotten  that  you  eannot  answer  me  without  vinlatfag 
your  promise.    Butlet  us  talk  of  the  future ;  that,  at  least,  you  are  privileged  to  speak  ol^ 
thaogh  I  fear  there  a  nothing  in  it  tliat  we  ean  contemplate  with  much  satisfaction.    To> 
.morrow  I  mutt  leave  jron,  and  heaven  knows  adiether  I  shall  ever  revisit  this  spot.** 

Alice  looked  up  with  some  surprise  depicted  on  her  oonntenanee,  aad  seemed  to  say  '*w& 
soon  ?*    But  her  eyes  immediately  fell,  and  she  made  no  answer. 

**  Yes,  dearest,*'  continued  Henry,  '*  to-morrow  we  must  pait ;  but  let  us  hope  that,  how- 
e%'er  gloomy  the  prospect  is  befbre  ns,  fate  has  many  a  happy  year  in  store.  The  conscious- 
ness  that  1  am  beloved  will  be  my  consolation,  and  the  assurance  you  gave  me,  that  your  hand 
shall  never  be  given  to  another,  will'  be  a  source  of  comfort  under  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
I  may  be  subjected.     Alice,  do  yon  believe  that  all  will  yet  be  well  ?** 

**  We  have  no  reason  to  despair,**  she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  the  hue  upon  her  otieek  be- 
coming deeper  as  she  spoke ;  **  though  there  is  but  little  to  build  upon,  we  should  look  for 
better  days.  The  choice  you  hare  made,  and  the  course  you  will  probably  purooa,  will  sepa- 
rate ns  for  a  season  ;  but  time  may  work  out  some  auspicious  changes,  that  will  give  a  far  diC> 
fereat  and  mora  joyous  aspect  to  the  future." 

I  fear,"  said  Henry,  shaking  his  head,  as  if  her  words  contained  hvit  Vi^>X«  ^A  vosnraxv^, 
**  that  weata  daaaed  to  djaappofataeut.    It  it  my  loitAaA  to  wa  wy  ^imtea 
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lize  nothiag  on  which  I  set  my  heart.  I  was  bom,  I  beliere,  under  a  most  malignant  ttar, 
that  thwarts  me  at  every  turn.  The  dearer  the  object  I  have  in  view,  the  more  certain  am  I 
to  fail  in  its  accomplishment.*' 

**  If  such  be  the  case,**  said  Alice  with  an  incredulous  smile,  "  you  may  reasonably  expect 
better  luok  for  the  future.  There  is  a  tide  in  our  aflfairs,  as  well  as  in  the  ocean ;  and  if  yonn 
has  hitherto  been  ebbing,  it  must  soon  begin  to  flow.  But  your  life,**  she  continued  man 
seriously,  **  has  not  been  one  of  disappointment.  Ah,  how  few  must  you  have  experienced  of 
those  bitter  griefs,  which  have  been  the  portion  of  so  many !  Compare  your  situation  with 
'  that  of  hundreds,  whom  this  cruel  war  has  robbed  of  their  nearest  friends,  and  left,  perhaps,  in 
hopeless  poverty  and  wretchedness.  How  little  you  would  discover  to  complain  ot—wiy,  haw 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  position  which  you  occupy,  and  in  the  means  of  enjojrment 
placed  at  your  command  !** 

"  Thank  you,  Alice,  for  that  gentle  rebuke,*'  said  Henry ;  <'  it  is  wrong — very  wrong  to 
complain.  1  am  indeed  possessed  of  much  to  prize— rank,  kind  friends,  and,  more  than  all, 
your  love ;  but  we  arc  unreasonable  and  weak  creatures,  frequently  regarding  oar  very  blessiogi 
as  curses,  and  longing  eagerly  for  what  we  do  not  need.  This  is  all  I  can  plead  in  my  defence." 
At  this  moment  Julian  Melville  was  seen  approaching  by  the  straight  path  leading  from  the 
road.  Alice  glanced  at  Henry,  and  while  she  felt  provoked  by  this  inopportune  arrival,  she 
read  in  his  countenance  the  indication  of  feelings  corresponding  to  her  own.  Carleton  was 
angry,  and  he  met  Melville  coldly.  The  latter,  on  discovering  that  Henry  and  Alice  were 
alone,  manifested  some  surprise  and  embarrassment,  which,  however,  were  but  momeatary,  at 
be  soon  appeared  quite  at  ease,  and  commenced  a  conversation  with  Miss  Stafibrd,  but  scarcely 
addressed  himself  at  all  to  Carleton.  He  had  evidently  come  with  the  intention  of  spend* 
ing  the  morning ;  and  whether  he  perceived  that  he  was  tU  trop  or  not,  he  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  be  conscious  that  he  was  an  unwelcome  visitor.  He  was  not  a  man  to  regard  the 
wishes  of  his  rival,  especially  as  he  now  considercdHhat  he  was  the  more  likely  to  be  the 
favoured  suitor ;  and  not  believing  that  Carleton 's  views  would  be  encouraged  by  Mr  Stafford* 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  hold  him  as  the  accepted  lover  of  Alice,  and  withdraw  with- 
out an  effort  from  the  field.  He  remained,  therefore,  and  called  forth  all  his  powers,  which 
were  admitted  to  bo  great ;  and  in  that  quiet,  insinuating  way  peculiar  to  him,  discoursed 
most  fluently  upon  various  topics,  as  if  he  intended  to  carry  his  point  by  dint  of  incessant,  yet 
elegant  conversation. 

In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Henry,  having  listened  till  he  was  tired,  went  out 
upon  the  lawn,  where  he  amused  himself  in  plucking  a  few  flowers  which  decked  both  sides 
of  the  paths,  and  afterwards  seated  himself  in  the  piazza  near  the  parlour  window.  He  liad 
not  been  there  long  before  be  heard  the  tones  of  a  harp  touched  by  the  practised  fingers  et 
Alice.  In  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  Julian,  she  had  consented  to  play,  and  she 
then  ran  over  the  wires  with  that  rapidity  of  execution,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  for  which  she 
was  remarkable.  When  she  added  her  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  Carleton  listened 
with  rapture  to  the  exquisite  harmony ;  while  Julian,  no  less  transported,  stood  by  her  side, 
and  as  the  music  fell  upon  his  delighted  ear,  feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  beauty  of  her  face  and 
form.  When  she  hod  finished  the  third  song,  he  begged  her  to  favour  him  with  one  more,  ta , 
which  she  consented,  and  sung  the  following  words  set  to  a  pleasing  air : 


I. 
GOf  Warrior,  to  the  tented  field— 

Thy  blcedioff  country  calls  thee  there 
Oar  cmel  foe  adTance*— hark  ! 

Hia  war  notes  rend  the  air. 
See  how  hia  bristling  bayoneta  gleam- 
How  prondly  all  his  banners  stream! 

II. 
O  Warrior  I  why  in  lady's  bower. 

Thus  idly  dost  thou  lingtr  long  ? 
Glory  and  ^me  await  thee— go 

•Thy  brare,  true  friends  among; 
They  watch  thy  coming— haste  away ! 
And  share  (he  danfrers  of  the  day. 

III. 
Sweet  moments  these  that  (ranqailly 
Glide  on  and  fi  1  oar  hearta  with  Joy-  • 
ili  smlhi,  and  voloe,  and  eye. 


Beguile  but  to  destroy  ; 
But  not  for  Ihee  at  sach  an  hoar, 
Should  woman's  smile  hare  charm  or  power* 

IV. 
Then  hie  thee  hence— go  seek  the  camp— 

And  draw  thy  sword  for  liberty ; 
When  far  away,  dream  not  of  home. 

Of  Love  forgetful  be  ; 
And  while  our  foen  uncooquerei  stand. 
Think  not  of  me— sheath  not  thy  brand ! 

V. 
fiat  whin  roogh  War  has  ceased  to  rule— 

And  Peace  resumed  her  quiet  reiga 
O'er  town  and  fleld— «*er  wood  and 

Come  thou  to  me  again. 
No  trumpet's  peal  thy  heart  to  move — 
I'll  tUM  my  harp  oaee  mere  to  ~ 
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**  The  lady,'*  observed  Alice,  when  she  had  concluded  the  song,  **  appears  to  have  been 
desirous  that  her  lover  should  distinguish  himself  in  the  wars ;  her  sentiments  are  worthy  of  a 
Spartan  maid." 

**  And  yet  she  was  not  wanting  in  the  feelings  of  a  lover/*  replied  MelviHe,  "judging  from 
the  invitation  she  gave  him  to  return  when  the  wars  were  ovel*;  but  perhaps  there  was 
another  she  preferred,  and  took  this  method  of  ridding  herself  of  one  whom  she  no  longer  loved. 
Oh !  Alice,**  he  continued  in  a  tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  "  if  1  could  feel  assured  that 
the  song  expressed  your  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  how  cheerfully  would  I  face  the  dangers 
of  the  field  to  be  afterwards  rewarded  by  your  approving  smile.  I  must  confess  it,  Miss 
Stafford,  for  1  can  no  longer  conceal  that  I  love  yon— ^" 

"  Mr  Melville,**  said  Alice,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  great  surprise, 
and  rising  slowly  from  her  seat,  *'  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you ;  I  cannot  listen  to  such 
Uoguige,  indeed  I  cannot.** 

**  One  moment,  Alice,  ere  you  go,"  satd  Melville ;  '<can  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  I  may 
one  day  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  without  oiTending  ?  or  must  1  regard  myself  as  destined 
never  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope  which  I  have  so  fondly  cherished  since  the  first  hour 
that  I  had  the  happiness  to  know  you  ?** 

Before  Alice  could  reply  Carleton  entered  the  room,  and  was  somewhat  astonished  when 
he  saw  her  face  covered  with  crimson,  and  observed  the  embarrassment  of  Julian,  who  stood 
silent  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The 
lady  immediately  withdrew,  and  left  the  young  gentlemen  together.  Mr  Melville  was  in  a 
passion,  and  contrary  to  his  practice,  sufiercd  it  to  be  discovered.  The  repulse  he  had  met 
with  was  altogether  unexpected  on  his  part,  as  he  had  persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that 
if  Alice  was  not  prepared  to  accept  his  hand,  she  would  at  least  afford  him  some  encourage* 
mont.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  he  bad  considered  Henry's  participation  in  the  affair  at 
Montresor's  Island  to  have  decided  the  question  between  them  who  should  be  the  successfuT 
competitor ;  and  he  had  come  thither  that  morning  with  high  hopes  and  buoyant  feelings, 
arising  from  the  conviction  that  he  should  one  day  bear  away  the  prize,  and  enjoy  the  discom* 
fiturc  and  despair  of  his  rival.  In  a  word,  he  looked  upon  Miss  Stafford  as  already  his  own  ; 
and  it  was  his  intention,  if  an  opportunity  presented,  to  obtain  a  private  interview,  in  order  to 
make  his  proposal  before  he  joined  the  army,  which  he  expected  to  do  within  the  ensuing 
fortnight.  The  temporary  absence  of  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he 
sought,  and  he  made  his  declaration  under  the  full  belief  that  it  would  be  favourably  heard. 
Though  he  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Carleton,  his  feelings  impelled  him  to 
the  tender  confession ;  for,  to  say  sooth,  he  not  only  hoped  and  believed  that  Miss  Stafford 
was  in  love  with  him,  but  vainly  imagined  that  she  had  purposely  selected^  the  song  with  a 
view  to  express  in  the  words  of  another  those  sentiments  which  she  could  not  even  hint  at  in  a 
less  equivocal  way.  The  reply  of  Alice,  and  her  unaffected  surprise,  opened  his  eyes  to  his 
mistake.  Disappointed  and  chagrined,  under  the  first  impulse  of  anger  he  imputed  his  ill 
success  to  Carleton,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  the  favoured  one  of  Alice,  however  distant  he 
thought  him  to  stand  from  her,  m  consequence  of  his  political  opinions. 

Henry*s  feelings  were  quite  different  from  those  of  Melville.  He  had  been  slightly  irritated,^ 
it  is  true,  by  the  interruption  of  his  conversation  with  Alice,  but  he  had  now  become  quite 
calm,  and  would  willingly  have  spoken  to  Julian,  had  the  latter  been  in  his  usual  state  of  mind. 
Having  nothing  to  fear  from  that  gentleman,  he  was  not  disposed  to  harbour  any  ill  will 
towards  him,  especially  as  it  was  now  quite  clear  that  something  had  passed  between  him  and 
Alice  with  which  Julian  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 

Mr  Carieton  walked  towards  the  window,  and  stood  there  without  speaking ;  while  Julian 
remained  where  Alice  had  left  him,  viith  one  hand  resting  upon  the  harp,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
intently  upon  the  floor.  The  contraction  of  his  brows,  and  the  stern  expression  of  the  mouthy 
shoired  how  much  he  was  affected  by  the  unfavourable  response  which  Miss  Stafford  had 
made  to  his  declaration.  At  length  he  resumed  his  usual  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and 
suddenly  recollecting  that  his  thoughtfUIness  might  lead  Henry  to  suspect  the  cause,  he  walked 
to  the  other  window,  tnd,  with  a  forced  smile  upon  his  countenance,  commenced  a  conversation 
in  as  pleasant  a  vein  is  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  bis  equanimity  ot\«iK^«c« 

Alice  foon  retnned,  and  ooovened  freely  with  botb  (tnAemea, Wl  v«x\^^Q'oS^»^l  ^'^^^  V^vssw 
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whom  the  seenMd  detiroos  of  toothidg.  She  snooeeded  hi  nakhig  Mm  forfet,  for  a  fb&9,  ifliit 
had  pasted  between  them,  and  anintentionally  inspired  him  with  the  hope  that  he  might  jft 
have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  her  hand.  On  reflecting  upon  the  very  few  words  which 
had  uttered,  he  found  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  cause  even  for  discoaragement,  mqch 
for  despair.  He  had  declared  his  love,  and  her  answer  had  only  been  such  as  many  lidtot 
would  have  given,  in  order  that  it  mig^t  not  seem  that  they  accepted  the  offer  too  readily. 
What  tier  reply  would  have  been  to  his  questions  that  followed,  of  course  he  could  not  oon* 
jectore ;  *'  but  is  there  not,"  thought  he,  **  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  would  have  beea 
favourable,  considering  the  mariLed  distinct^n  with  which  she  has  treated  me  since  her  retum 
to  the  room  ?** 

The  more  he  thought  of  this,  the  leu  disposed  he  was  to  regard  his  case  as  hopeless ;  and 
before  he  left  the  house  he  even  imaghicd  that  his  chance  was  a  good  one,  and  his  prospettf 
4u  fair  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  He  went  home  comparatively  happy,  but  at  the  sasaa 
time  convinced  that  be  had  a  rival  in  Henry,  whose  pretensions,  notwithstanding  his  political 
bias,  were  not  to  be  lightly  held. 

CHAPTER    V. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  Carleton,  as  if  he  disliked  to  remain  in  the  house  when  Alice  was 
not  present,  went  out  and  strolled  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  wherever  chance,  or  a 
beaten  path,  or  a  shady  walk  invited  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  reflection,  scarcely  heedkif 
what  he  saw  Around  him,  or  caring  whither  he  was  going.  At  length,  having  gone  more  Hum. 
a  mile  from  the  house,  he  stopped  beside  a  brook  that  came  leaping  in  tiny  cascades  from  a 
gentle  declivity,  and  as  he  watched  its  shallow  and  noisy  waters,  he  could  not  but  aekaow* 
ledge  how  aptly  such  small  and  troubled  streams  had  been  compared  to  the  chequered  Ilfb  of 
man.  The  descent  from  its  source,  he  thought,  might  represent  his  downward  piogi^eai 
towards  the  grave,  from  the  moment  that  his  lungs  expand  with  air ;  the  ripples,  the  fbaaOf 
and  noise,  might  be  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  troubles,  contentions,  .and  complaints,  whidi 
mark  his  short  career ;  while  its  quiet  flow  for  a  brief  space  over  golden  sands — unlntermpted 
by  rocks  or  stones— might  picture  those  occasional  intervals  of  peace  and  happiness  which 
come  to  all  of  every  rank  and  condition. 

Interested  in  this  train  of  thought,  he  sat  down  upon  n  projecting  rock,  and  cast  his  eye 
along  the  brook,  to  observe  how  it  corresponded  with  the  course  of  his  own  existence.  Re 
had  heard  of  the  Sortes  Virgiliansp,  and  why,  since  accident  had  led  him  to  that  place,  might  he 
not  read  tho  future,  so  far  as  it  concerned  him,  in  the  pure  brooklet  that  murmured  at  his 
feet  ?  Seen  from  where  he  sat,  the  waters  seemed  to  well,  at  a  short  distance,  from  a  clump 
of  g^reen  bushes  that  overhung  and  shaded  its  smooth  surface ;  and  nearer  still.  It  maintained 
the  same  quiet  and  noiseless  flow,  and  sparkled  in  the  sun-light  that  found  its  way  through  the 
lofty  trees ;  nor  was  the  stream  at  all  broken  until  it  reached  a  spot  above,  but  near  him, 
where  a  few  stones  that  lay  in  its  course,  caused  it  to  leap,  and  foam,  and  shout.  Opposite  to 
him  it  was  far  more  disturbed ;  a  deep  shadow  rested  upon  it,  and  the  bottom,  so  clearly  seen 
above,  was  there  invisible.  Below  him,  the  turbulence  increased  as  the  waters  descended  and 
shot  hither  and  thither  in  their  impeded  and  crooked  channel ;  and  almost  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  there  was  little  but  the  same  boisterous  rushing  and  confusion  among  the  opposing  rocka. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  green  bushes  again  stretched  their  leafy  branches  over  the  stream  • 
and  through  an  opening  he  could  perceive  a  space  shining  in  the  sun,  and  apparently  flowing 
on  with  the  same  peaceful  and  gentle  descent,  as  the  undisturbed  portion  that  lay  above  him. 
His  view  was  bounded  by  a  mass  of  low  trees,  through  which  the  brook  held  its  way  till  It 
joined  another  stream  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Sound,  after  a  devious  route  through 
meadows,  fields,  and  woods.  Bringing  back  his  eye  to  the  darker  and  more  unquiet  parts,  ho  ' 
was  surprised  to  see  a  long  and  faint  ray  of  light  resting  upon  it,  like  a  silver  thread  attached 
by  one  end  to  a  stone,  and  floating  upon  the  shady  surface.  "  I  shall  not,*'  said  he,  **  btt 
without  a  hope  to  cheer  and  sustain  me  through  the  vicissitudes  I  may  be  destined  to  encomia 
ter.  Ah,  Alice  !  thy  image  and  thy  promise  shall  console  me,  whatever  may  be  my  fiite ;  and 
thou  shalt  l>e  my  guiding  star  through  the  darkness  that  may  surround,  and  the  storaM  that 
mMfSMtaS  mer 
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Gkri<AMiJigiwiMlMiitt«BadtfienfNBilik  «mI  i«MteK:M»bwd«fptii  ftis  HhmIi^  fMi  Ul 
eyw  toiUiig  tatenay  «paa  the  wtUn  btfim  kin*  ha  was  atvtied  by  a  lilgiit  tap  npea  tlM 
ihanMirb  At  tiM  aane  iBttanl»  a.ktt«r  drappad  iotaUs  iMt,  whkdi  lay  berida  bha  apon  tHo 
grottod,  aad  before  he  ooaM  tani  nraiid  the  peraon  who  bvouglii  it  bad  dBuppearad  in  a 
najghboiiriiif;  thicket  Sorpiised  at  this  mazpaeted  inddant,  it  did  not  aecor  to  him  «• 
fdlow  the  bearer  antil  it  waa  too  lafie.  Tha  noCa  waa  wiHtan  upon  coane  paper,  and  sopaiv. 
icnbed  with  hia  own  name  in  a  large  and  inelegant  band.  The  oontenU  were  brief,  and  myi- 
tarioua  as  they  were  brie^  "  Shankl  yoa  need  adfice,**  it  rimply  laid*  "  within  the  nest 
four-aod- twenty  hourSy  go  to  the  apat  wheva  you  last  saw  CrawfiMd.** 

These  worda  were  without  a  signature,  nwre  than  one  of  them  were  mis-spened,  and  they 
bad  evidently  been  traced  with  a  bad  pen,  by  a  person  unaccustomed  to  writing.  CarletOB 
was  unable  ta  eoBJeeture  by  whom  this  aoold  have  been  sent,  as  it  waa  impossible,  he  thought, 
that  iA  could  have  ooana  from  €rasribid,  who  waa  unquestkasably  a  man  of  soma  eduoatJOR» 
and  eapaUe  of  writing  a  Ibw  words  decently  and  eavreetly.  Exoepting  Mr  StaflRM'd'ft  family, 
and  Mr  Melville,  only  one  person— the  man  who  was  stationed  at  the  road.side,  t»  give  neiica 
of  Henry's  approaeh-»was  aware  of  his  having,  met  Crawford ;  but  Henry  could  not  believe 
that  the  billet  had  come  from  htm  or  any  of  that  fraternity,  aa  all  of  them,  as  nearly  as  he 
reeolleeted,  were  men  wbaae  appearance  and  oacupadon  indicated  a  greater  fiinriUarity  with 
the  trade  of  robbing  bani»3Fards  than  with  writing-  notes  or  giving  adxdoe. 

He  remembered,  aa  he  passed  from  the  grove  at  the  end  of  the  gmdew  into  the  adjoining 
fields,  to  having  observed  a  man  at  some  distance,  walking  in  the  same  direction  as  himsair; 
and  he  also  remembered  that,  jaiit  before  he  entered  the  woods  where  this  inoidtnt  ocenrred,  he 
peroeived  a  person  whom  ha  took  ta  be  the  same  individual,  also*  riwnt  to  enter  the  woada 
from  the  other  extremily  of  the  field»  Aa  there  waa  nothing  singular  in  this  circumstanoe,  it 
did  not  arrest  hii  attention  for  a  moment*  but  was  almost  immediatdy  finrgpattai* 

Having  puszledhimaelf  in  oaojeetering  wim  tim  writer  eaald  heb.and  unaUa  tw  tldak  of  any 
one  likely  to  be  his  unknown  oarraspoadant,  he  put  the  note  tnto  fate  pockety  and  tfaaugbt  no 
more  about  the  matter.  After  remaining  in  the  weoda  for  a  short  time  longer,  he  retuinad 
home  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  season  to  prepare  himaelf  for  dinner. 

Julian  Melville  did  not  return  to  Mr  StaCbrd'athat  dap,,  but  there  eama  a  gentleman  in  his 
stead»  with  whom  the  reader  has  already  be0»niade  acqnaintod.  We  aUnda  to  Pislcg  Strong.  The 
elargyman  was  all  smiles»  and  aa  talkative  as  the  moat  cemfartaWfr  feeiiBga  and  the  highest 
spirits  could  render  him.  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  tha  great  magnet  of  that 
house,,  and  memed  happy  that  Min  Stafford  raeeived  them  as  if.  they  affsrded  her  unqualified 
fJeasura.  The  troth  i%  she  regarded  her  aoawarto  h^receat  avoiwil  aafaaving  for  ever  pat 
at  rest  the  absurd  project  which  he  entertained ;  and  aa  she  reaUy  respected  the  man  as  a 
kind-hearted,  but  somewhat  pompous  individualt  she  daairad  to  smaath  over  her  rejection  of 
Ills  suit  by  appearing  to  be  delighted  with  his  convenatei.  She  succeeded  to  her  wish,  and 
Mr  Strong  was  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

But  Peleg  waa  not  the  man  to  be  easily  diseoura^ed,  nor  to  be  mtisfied  with  a  timf^ 
feiasal,  however  emphatic  or  positive  the  maaaer  in  which  it  was  given^  After  the  conversa- 
tion between  him.  and  Alice,  which  we  have  already  recorded,  he  went  home  in  rather  lew 
spirits,,  and  with  feelings  somewhat  depressed  by  the  uosatisfoetory  replies  vdiich  liis  tender 
remarka  had  elicited.  One  night's  slaep^  however,  suflked  to  work  a  great  diange,  aad  when 
he  arose  next  morning,  he  felt  the  same  as  usual,  and  considered  bis  uaaucceasfnl  efibrt  of , the 
preceding  day  as  one  of  those  rebuffs  to  which  every  suitor  is  liable  in  a  antrimenial  cam- 
^gn,  whatever  may  be  the  fair  one's  inteatioas,  or  the  state  of  her  afiectionsL  He  soon  ooi^ 
finned  himself  in  the  belief  thai  there  waa  not  the  sMg^itest  cause  for  discouragement,  and 
determined  to  persevere  till  snccem  should  erocvn  hia  efforia.  In  pursuanee  of  tkia  wise  deal 
aion,  he  conthiued  his  visits  to  the  Woods,  confident  that  he  should  one  day  have  the  satisfim> 
tkm  of  leading  its  beautiful  inmate  to  tha  hymeneal  altar. 

On  the  day  hi  question  Mr  Strong  thought  he  might  am  vwdl  renew  tfaaanlQcet'whkds  faqr 
naarait  hb  heart,  but.hesitated  whetbec  he  shoald  fint  speak  to  AUae  or  to  Mir  Hngh  Sta^ 
/brd.    He  debated  the  matter  m  hU  own  mind  thns>:— "  It  is  barely  pesaifale  that  the  younc 
lady  maf  not  have  conceived  the  degree  of  affeatien  forme  which  waaki  VaAaa»e>Mat  \a  Twe^^ 
aftrmatlfelytoiB/prapoial,  altbongh  there  caiiB0tbaaTeiMoik^^^]kl  ^^aakikft 
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attached  to  me,  tmd  daily  becomliig  more  enamoured.  If  I  ibould  wait  tiz  montha,  till  a^y 
personal  attractlona,  added  to  the  insinuating  attentions  I  might  bestow  upon  her,  shall  hmva 
had  time  to  do  their  perfect  work,  and  complete  the  conquest  now  so  nearly  achieved^  aha 
would  doubtless  accept  my  hand  with  joy  the  moment  it  was  proffered.  But  then  lU 
months  are  a  long  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  occur  within  that  period. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  1  should  apply  to  my  friend  her  father,  who  has  already  appreciated 
my  merits,  and  advanced  me  in  the  world,  his  influence  in  my  behalf  ?ould  easily  be 
secured^  and  my  matrimonial  plans  bo  immediately  carried  to  a  successful  terminatioo* 
Alice  is  dutiful  and  obedient,  and  one  word  from  Mr  Siafford,  in  addition  to  the  prompCp 
ings  of  her  own  heart,  is  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  periect  my  terrestrial  h«ppi« 
ness.** 

By  this  process  of  reasoning  did  Mr  Strong  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  chance  ef 
success  would  be  increased  by  applying  to  the  lady's  father,  who,  in  the  clergyman's  opinioa» 
could  not  fiedl  to  see  the  advantage  of  bestowing  his  only  daughter  upon  a  worthy  divine. 
whose  pretensions  to  her  hand  were  based  upon  some  theological  lore,  a  tall  person,  and 
an  empty  purse.  To  him,  therefore,  Peleg  decided,  after  mature  reflection,  to  disclose  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  to  request,  if  the  alliance  proposed  should  meet  Mr  Staflbrd*i 
Approbation,  that  he  would  exert  himself  to  obtain  Alice*s  consent  to  their  union.  Net 
doubting  in  the  least  that  hit  friend  would  regard  his  proposal  favourably,  and  even  consider 
himself  honoured  thereby,  Mr  Strong  repaired  to  the  Woods  in  season  to  bo  certain  of  an 
invitation  to  dinner. 

Immediately  after  dining,  Mr  Stafford  having,  for  appearance  sake,  exchanged  a  Uiw 
words  with  Henry,  retired  to  his  library.  Mr  Strong  remained  some  time  with  Mrs  Staf^ 
Ibrd,  Alice,  and  Henry,  and  then  inquired  of  the  youhg  lady  where  her  father  might  be 
found.  Having  learned  that  he  was  in  his  library,  the  clergyman  stated  that  he  had  some 
important  business  to  transact  with  him,  and  immediately  withdrew,  assuring  AUee,  in  a  low 
tone,  by  way  of  consolatian  for  his  absence,  that  he  would  shortly  return.  A  smile  rose  to 
her  lips  as  her  only  reply  to  this  absurd  remark,  and  Mr  Strong,  ever  ready  to  interpret 
everything  in  such  manner  as  to  square  with  his  wishes,  thought  it  denoted  the  pleasure 
she  felt  in  the  certainty  that  he  would  not  be  long  away. 

•*  You  and  Mr  Strong  are  certainly  on  excellent  terms  to-day,'*  said  Mrs  Stafford  to 
Alice ;  *'  1  should  not  be  surprised  were  he  to  become  a  devoted  admirer,  if,  indeed,  sudi 
be  not  already  the  case." 

"  Mr  Strong  really  seems  to  be  in  a  good  humour,"  replied  Alice,  **  and  has  gone  to 
see  papa  on  important  business.  What  important  business  a  clergyman  can  possibly  have 
to  transact  with  him,  I  cannot  imagine. 

*'  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  propose  for  your  hand,"  said  Mrs  Stafford,  laughing,  but  with- 
out the  most  distant  idea  that  she  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Mr  Strong  knocked  at  the  library  door,  and  was  admitted.  Its  inmate  was  seated  on  a 
large  fauteuii,  or  arm-chair,  with  a  quarto  volume  before  him,  and  his  head  resting  on  nis 
hand,  io  an  attitude  of  deep  thought  When  the  clergyman  made  his  appearance  Mr  Staf- 
ford closed  the  book  with  a  sign  of  impatience,  and  the  scowl  upon  his  brow  evinced  that  the 
visitor  was  decidedly  unwelcome.  These  evidences  of  vexation  were,  however,  unnoticed,  for 
Mr  Strong  was  one  of  those  who  have  the  happy  faculty  of  overlooking  what  it  would  give 
other  people  pain  to  discover. 

Without  being  invited  to  do  so,  he  drew  a  chair  near  to  Mr  Stafford,  and  sealed 
himself  with  an  air  of  great  respect  for  the  presence  into  which  he  had  come.  Mr 
Stafford  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Peleg  with  an  expression  that  would  have  caused  any 
other  person  to  place  himself  on  the  outer  side  of  the  door  with  the  greatest  possible  expe- 
dition. 

*'  You  have  a  snug  retreat  here,**  oegan  the  clergyman,  throwing  his  large  eye's  around  the 
room ;  *'  I  never  come  into  this  apartment,  lined  as  it  is  with  the  productions  of  those  noble 
and  gifted  minds  that  have  long  since  gone  to  the  God  who  created  them,  without  a  feeling  of 
awe,  such  as  the  society  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  earth  would  be  likely  to  inspire.** 

A  spectator  would  have  thought  that  there  was  more  in  the  living  than  in  the  dead  or 
iheir  prodnctioQS^  to  impress  Mr  Strong  with  awe ;  but  he  did  not  think  so,  it  appears,  and; 
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without  being  much  dSiturbed  by  the  fixed  and  item  gaie  of  Mr  Stafford,  he  proceeded  with 
what  be  had  to  say. 

**  I  have  had  a  little  matter  on  my  mind,  my  good  friend,  which  I  deem  it  proper  to  lay 
before  you,  in  order  to  solicit  your  advice,  and  perhaps  your  assistance,  should  my  purpose 
ineet  your  approvaL" 

Here  he  paused  as  if  for  a  word  of  encouragement,  which  was  immediately  afforded.  Mr 
Stafford  knew  that  he  was  doomed  to  listen,  at  some  time  or  another,  to  what  the  gentleman 
had  to  say,  and  thought  he  might  better  hear  and  dispose  of  the  case  immediately,  than  to 
postpone  it  to  a  future  day;     He  therefore  requested  him  to  go  on. 

*'  You  have  hitherto  kindly  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  my  welfare,*'  said  Mr  Strong, 
**  and  I  doubt  not  that  your  goodness  will  lead  you  on  this  occasion  to  listen  with  your  usual 
patience  to  what  I  shall  communicate.  Since  I  owe  to  you  the  station  which  I  now  hold,  I 
could  not  proceed  in  my  present  scheme  without  first  consulting  you,  my  dear  friend,  espe- 
cially as  I  regard  the  step  I  propose  to  take  as  the  most  important  of  my  life,  and,  on  that 
account,  one  on  which  I  require  the  advice  of  an  experienced  gentleman  like  yourself.  I  have 
now  lived  considerably  more  than  half  the  time  allotted  to  man,  and  so  far  I  have  had  no  one 
to  share  with  me  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  83rmpathize  with  my  sorrows,  and  to  rejoice 
when  I  rejoice.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  have  lived  a  bachelor, — a  lonely,  and  I  might  also  add,  an 
unhappy  bachelor  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  behoves  me  to  take  a  wife,  in 
order  that  my  domestic  felicity  may  thereby  be  enhanced.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  inclination  to  matrimony  which  has  held  possession  of  my  breast  for 
the  last  few  months.  I  think  I  should  be  rendered  happier  in  the  domestic  circle  by  being 
united  to  an  affectionate  woman,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  married  state  is  calculated  to 
hicreaso  a  clergyman*?  ability  to  promote  God's  kingdom  in  this  wicked  world.  My  attention 
would  then  be  divided  between  two  legitimate  objects,— my  family  and  the  high  and  sacred 
calling  of  the  ministry,  and  my  eye  prevented  from  roving  among  the  young  and  beautiful  of 
my  coogregation,  whose  bright  eyes  and  fair  cheeks — I  speak  it  with  shame  and  sorrow.— 
have  so  often  attracted  my  notice  even  while  I  was,*  or  should  have  been,  piously  engaged  in 
gathering  them  into  the  fold.  Thus,  while  I  was  occupied  in  the  holy  office  of  saving  their 
precious  souls,  I  was  trifling  with  an  important  duty,  and  losing  my  own." 

Mr  Stafford's  features  relaxed,  his  eyebrqws  raised,  and  for  an  instant  a  smile  played 
around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "The  married  state,  sir,"  said  he,  ** certainly  bos  its 
peculiar  enjoyments,  and  if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  happiness  would  be  promoted  by 
the  change,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  you  should  not  furnish  yohrself  with  a  wife." 

'*  I  knew  that  you  would  coincide  with  mc,"  said  Mr  Strong,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "  for 
you  have  ever  studied  to  promote  my  views,  as  I  have,  I  trust,  been  exceedingly  grateful  for 
your  long-continued  goodness.  I  may  add,  that  on  most  subjects  I  have  had  the  honour  to  agree 
with  you  in  opinion,  and  'tis  a  source  of  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  me,  that  in  this 
serious  undertaking  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  secured  ■  your  full  approbation.  Yes,  sir, 
you  are  correct ;  the  married  state  is  for,  far  preferable  to  that  of  celibacy.  The  latter  I  have 
tested  thoroughly,  and  found  that  I  shall  not  be  completely  happy  till  I  shall  have  abandoned 
it  ibr  that  into  which  I  so  much  desire  to  enter.  The  confirmed  bachelor,  Mr  Stafford,  is  a 
lone,  melancholy,  unfriended  being, — one  that  stands  aloof,  as  it  were,  from  his  kind,  having 
no  sympathy  with  those  around  him,  and  closing  his  heart  against  those  feelings  which  would 
otherwise  flourish  there,  and  make  him  yearn  for  companionship  with  a  tender  and  affection- 
ate woman.  I  have  hitherto  felt  like  one  standing  alone  in  the  world,  almost  without  a  tie  .^ 
(save  that  between  your  family  and  me)  to  unite  me  to  my  fellows ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  sinfully  neglecting  some  great  duties  which  it  belongs  to  me  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian  to  perform.** 

'*  May  I  ask,**  said  Mr  Stafford,  amused  by  the  clergyman's  eloquence  in  favour  of  matri- 
mony, **  who  the  lady  is  that  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  won  the  heart  of  so  estimable  a  man  ?" 

•*  Certainly,**  replied  Mr  Strong.     **  She  is,  I  need  not  say,  very  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
and  one  who  has  dl  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  clergyman's  wife.     I  have  long  thought 
of  her  with  reference  to  marriage,  and  I  believe  that  I  might  add,  without  vanitY^  tH^t  ^ScA.VcASk 
not  been  insensible  to  my  merits.    I  have  made  myself  petteclV^  «k&K^t&ii\.^^^\^\i«st  Ocas^s&k- 
ter  and  dlqNMJtlOfl^  and  powesiiog  a  mind  of  the  ftnt  otdet^  ifti(&  \i  %dxufinfi^i  c^^^sc^^^k^^^ 
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inoreMt  sfODnMstfo  iMBfort  and  hap^eMi     Itadoedl,  rfr,  we  iFere  BMtdiB  fbr  cadi  otitaR     ft 


mii^t,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  diflbrence  between  our  ages  would  reader  the 
vnsoitable,  but  then  it  shovld  be  recollected  that  I  am  not  fbr  abow  Ibrty,  and  of  emuve  ttft 
fai  the  very  prime  of  aMnhoed.  It  should  be  considered,  too»  that  she,  althoogii  yovag-  li 
years,  is  old  in  judgment,  and  that  her  extraordinary  mind  has  already  the  maiiirity  of  tkM^ 
«r  tbirty-ftve.  It  only  remainf  for  me  to  iay»  sir,  that  yow  daughter  Alice  is  the  lady  t  bcwe 
ebosen.** 

**  Alice  t**  exclaimed  Mr  Staflbrd»  looking  the  dergyataa  fbll  in  the  fSice,  with  af  OHiA 
utonishment  written  on  his  eounteaaace  as  if  the  hoase  were  falling  about  his  head  from-te 
abock  of  an  earthquake. 

**  AliQe,**  responded  Mr  Strong.  "  I  was  sure  it  would  canse  you  an  agreeable  suipiiHL 
Yes,  sir,  the  inindtable  Alice  is;  as  you  oorreetly  and  very  happily  observed,  the  fortunate  la^TS 
bat  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  the  prospect  of  marrying- her  I  oonakier 
OM  of  ttie  most  fettnnate  men  that  ever  existed.  I  have  alreadj  had  the  honour  of  i 
lag  to  her  OB  the  subject,  but  her  response,  as  is  usnal,  I  belleva,  was  not  so  fovouraUt  «r  I 
aouM  have  wished ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  made  bold  to  interrapt  your  studies  this  afteraaa^ 
la  order  to  soDoit  your  influenea  hi  my  behalf  with  your  lovely  and  most  acoooqMtaA 
daughter;** 

Mr  Slallbrd  remained  silent,  looking  latently  upon  Mr  fltrong;  as  if  he  were  i  mil— laaiini' 
to  decide  whether  the  reverend  gentleman  was  insane,  or  only  foolish.  The  poesibflity  of  Ito 
clergyman's  enteiiaining^  such  views  with  regard  to  Alice  bad  never  entered  his  miad;  mm 
wonid  he  have  beBeved  that  such  was  the  fact,  without  the  indispatable  testimony  of  hb  mm 
oan.  **  Mr  Strong,**  he  said  at  length,  **  I  caa  be  no  nian*s  advocate  m  tach  a  caan^  bvt  I 
will  say  this,  however,  ia  reply  to  what  you  have  communicated,  that  when  you  sbaH 
obtained  my  daughter^  consent,  you  may  depend  upon  reoeivii^  nmie.** 

*•  Thank  you,  tfaaak  you  !"  cried  Mr  Strong,  seiiing  his  friend's  hand ;  **  I 
much;  believe  nw,  1  looked  for  no  less  from  your  goodness.      Already  I  regard  yoa  at  i 
thing  nearer  than  a  mere  friend.* 

Allar  a  few  aiwe  unimportant  remarks  on  both  sidcs^  Bfr  Strong  withdrew, 
Stafford,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  upon  his  lips,  and  pronouncing  audibly  a  word 
sounded  very  like  **  fool,*'  re-opeocd  his  quarto  and  resumed  his  lecture. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Latu  in  the  afteiaoon  of  that  day  the  weather  anderwent  a  change,  and  the  sky  becaase 
cast  with  a  thia  grey  film,  which  gradaaDy  i^rew  darker  tall  the  threatened  storm, 
with  a  Ught  driixling  mist,  brake  forth  in  a  hard  and  iaossnut  rain.     It  had  been  one  of  i 
days  so  coBunon  in  the  northern  states  in  early  autUDia,  when  the  brilliancy  aad  g^vy-  of 
Mora  fode  at  midday,  and  are  snccoedcd  by  douds  and  gloom  as  the  cheerlesa  and  imsaaa 
ftxtable  aveninf  appraachet.     Tht  east  wind  whistled  among  the  trees,  and  the  air  wlLhovi 
VMchiUy. 

The  little  cBcfo  at  the  Woods*  composed  ef  the  hoot  and  hostess,  their  daaghter. 
Hoary  CarietoBf  when  the  last  sscal  ol  the  day  was  fiamhed,  drew  rouadthe  table  and 
seat  ef  the  ereaiag  la  ronvfiistiaa,  from  which  potities  were  carefully  exdodcdL  BeHiy 
asd  AUco  played  a  gaaie  or  two  ef  dbeea*  ia  which  the  latter,  who  was  an  caccileBt  pUjan^ 
was  victorious;  aad  then  Bir  Stefbsd,  for  the  saha,  pavhapa^  of  the  sfleace  which  it  pa»» 
■utted,  requested  Carieton  to  j^v  with  him,  and  after  a  hard  contest  of  an  hear,  ibiil  laslail 
Meadvermey. 

Aboat  tea  o'clock  Cala  ssadi  his  apptai  sma>  sssi  stated  thai  a  pedlar,  ea  hia  way  U  tha 
aity.  was  ia  the  kitchsa.  ami  dssned  pesnosM  to  ilsap  m  the  bara.  beiag  fatigaed  and  aaahla 
taptaeeed  fhrtherthat  mffat  Mr  Staflbsd  afawiid  Cato  to  ifif  s»  of  hha  as  he  thoagPift 
awaia  that  the  aafro^s  asaiJiBa  to  sttagghis  of  all  hiaia  waa  a 
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rttlMi  and  It  sot  im£reqiiim^y  happeu  that,  when  an  inn  is  not  at  hand*  thegr  foUcit  Jodfingt 
aft  anjr  dwelttqg  they  may  meet,-  and  are  generally  alloired  to  take  up  their  qnaften  i»r  the 
nj^  lomewheie  ii|>ob  the  premiiea.  la  the  ▼icinity  of  the  Woeds,  at  the  tine  of  which  we 
write*  this  was  muck  more  frequent  than  at  presentc  when  such  gentry  wenid  doiibtieBi  be 
eooaidered  unwelcome  guests,  although  they  might  be  well  eontented  with  the  hnasble  accon- 
modations  offered  by  the  bam. 

During  the  evening  Cato,  the  oracle  of  the  kitchen,  had  been  espatiating  as  usual  upon 
the  subject  of  the  war.-  All  the  information  he  had  that  day  picked  op  in  the  parlour,  and 
elsewhere,  bad  been  retailed  with. such  cohHviog  and  addjthms  as  were  necessary  to  increase 
the  wonder  of  his  enlightened  audience ;  and  he  had  given  free  expressten  to  his  opinions 
(already  well  known)  concerning  the  revolutionists  and  their  celebrated  leader.  The  ladtter, 
eipeeially,  had  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  oljnrgatioD,  and  had  Cato^  wishes  been  attended 
to,  would  soon  have  inhabited  a  (dace,  to  which  the  Access  was  said  by  Virgil  to  be  far  more 
easy  than  Uie  departure  therefrom. 

Having  finished  his  tirade  against  rebellion  and  those  engaged  in  it,  he  repeated,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  one  of  those  interesting  stories  of  witches,  in  which  the  negroes  of  that  dnv, 
as  well  as  their  white  brethren  of  an  earlier  period,  were  full  believers.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  the  feeliogs  of  his  auditors  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  a  loud  rap  at  the  door 
was  heard,  which  made  every  one  start  to  his  feet,  as  if  it  had  been  a  summons  of  one  of  the 
beings  they  so  much  dreaded.  They  stared  at  each  other  with  eyes  almost  starting  from 
their  sockets  $  and  Cato  himself,  though  he  was  not  a  coward  in  the  day  time,  when  real 
flesh  and  blood  were  before  him,  was  scarcely  less  under  the  influence  of  fear  than  the  rest  of 
his  brethren.  Not  a  man  offered  to  answer  the  call,  and  all  tumod  their  eyes  towards  Cato, 
who,  in  turn,  looked  anxiously  from  one  to  another  and  exhibited  the  most  indubitable 
evidences  of  fright 

la  a  moment  or  two,  however,  he  recovered  from  his  fears,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
alone  had  not  been  scared,  began  to  laugh  and  charge  the  others  with  cowardice.  Then 
striding  towards  the  door  with  a  most  courageous  air,  he  unbarred  and  opened  the  upper  half, 
but  started  back  a  pace  or  two  when  he  discovered  a  man  with  something  on  his  back, 
standing  on  the  flat  stone  that  served  as  a  step.  In  a  tone  of  authority  he  demanded  what 
was  wanted  at  such  a  time  of  night,  and  was  told  by  the  stranger  in  reply,  that  he  was  a 
pedlar  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  and  desired  accommodation  for  the  night,  in  exchange 
ffir  some  trifling  articles  that  might  remain  in  his  pack.  The  negro  commiserated  the  pitiable 
plight  of  the  pedlar,  and  touched  by  the  humble  tone  in  wbich  the  man  expressed  himseli^ 
Invited  him  to  come  in,  and  having  again  closed  and  barred  the  door,  reached  him  a  chair  and 
bade  him  sit  down  near  the  fire. 

The  pedlar  accepted  the  invitation  with  thanks,  and,  throwing  off  his  bundle,  took  his  seat. 
Cato  resumed  his  diair,  and  began  to  interrogate  him  concerning  his  travels  through  tho 
country,  and  the  news  he  had  gathered  in  his  solitary  wanderings.;  to  all  which  questioua 
eatisfectory  answers  were  given. 

After  drying  himself  thoroughly,  the  pedlar  opened  his  pack,  which  was  neariy  empty,  and 
drew  forth  all  that^^mained  of  "his  stock,  which  consisted  c£  two  or  thrae  handkerchiels,  a 
shawl,  and  a  few  trinkets  of  trifling  value.  These  he  distributed  among  the  servants,  giving 
to  Cato  a  knife,  and  to  his  wife  a  gaudy  shawl  which  pleased  her  excessively,  and  brought  a 
grin  upon  her  sable  countenance.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the  favour  of  the 
whole  kitchen,  and  was  soon  looked  upon  as  -the  most  liberal  pedlar  they  had  ever  known* 
Having  disposed  of  his  merchandise  in  this  gratuitous  manner,  he  commenced  telling  stories, 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  audience,  and,  in  the  midst  of  one,  hinted  that  a  little  good  brandy, 
by  way  of  preventing  any  III  consequences  from  the  rain,  would  be  very  acceptable.  Cato, 
wlm  kept  some  of  that  article  in  his  chest  for  his  own  orivate  use,  brought  in  a  weU*fiUed  bottle, 
and  gave  him  a  copious  dram. 

When  he  had  thus  put  the  little  company  in  a  good  humour,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  cer« 
tatnty  that  the  request  for  lodgings  would  be  granted,  the  pedlar  again  mentioned  the  subject, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  floor  «C  l^<^  VS^je^mm. 
or  in  the  bam.     Catoliad  no  objection  provided  his  master  wo^aX^L  coui«nX.«  a&^\Mb  >^wb^  ^^^ 
to  consult  Mr  Stafibrc^  who,  $s  we  have  leeni  gave  p«niUBakaLUh  acX  aa'Vua  xto^naft" 
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Aimed  with  discretionary  power,  be  retarlied  to  the  kitchen,  and  observed  in  his  own 
liar  manner,  that  it  rested  solely  with  him  to  say  whether  the  pedlar  should  be  acoommodated 
or  not  Like  most  men  in  authority,  he  liked  to  show  it,  and,  instead  of  granting  the  faTomr 
immediately,  he  professed  to  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  perfect 
stranger  to  spend  the  night  upon  the  premises.  The  pedlar,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  peresiTt 
that  a  little  persuasion  and  flattery  would  effect  his  object,  soon  brought  him  to  consent,  but 
not,  however,  till  the  most  positive  assurance  had  been  given  that  he  was  a  stanch  friend  of 
King  George,  and  of  course  an  enemy  to  the  rebels. 

**  For,"  said  Cato,  **if  I  thought  you  had  a  hair  on  your  head  in  favour  of  dem  debbHih 
rogues,  I  would  send  you  in  de  road  in  less  dan  no  time,  I  tell  you." 

"  Do  you  think,**  demanded  the  pedlar,  **  that  I  would  have  como  to  this  house  if  I  had 
been  a  friend  to  the  rebels  ?— No,  no ;  I  should  have  gone  to  the  village ;  but  being  a  Tory, 
you  see,  I  didn't  like  to  go  there  among  the  soldiers  of  Clinton,  so  I  came  right  here,  where  I 
knew  I  should  be  well  treated.'* 

"  And  how  corned  you  to  know,'*  asked  Cato,  *<  who  lib  here  ?" 

**  Why,  isnH  it  known  in  these  parts,  to  everybody,  that  this  is  Mr  Stafford's  house,  and 
that  he  is  the  greatest  and  richest  Tory  in  the  whole  county  ?  Let  me  alone  for  finding  oat 
the  king's  friends ;  I've  paid  many  a  one  a  visit  at  a  later  hour  than  this.*' 

*'  WelU  well,"  said  Cato,  "  I  told  you  dat  you  mought  stay — but  you  must  go  in  de  barn." 

"  Why  not  let  me  lie  down  here,  before  the  fire  ?'*  demanded  the  pedlar.  **  I  would  not 
disturb  anything.     Or  I  might  sleep  up  in  the  cockloft,  just  as  you  like.*' 

'*  Couldn't  do  it/'  responded  Cato,  **my  young  missus  would  scold  like  fun." 

<*  Then  your  young  mistress  sleeps  up  stairs— oh  ho  t— I  didn't  know  that." 

'*Yes,  but  in  t'other  end  of  de  house — not  ober  head  zactly.' 

'*  Aha ! — then  these  stairs  lead  up  where  you  can  see  her  room,  do  they?" 

'*  To  be  sure,"  responded  Cato ;  **  you  go  right  long  de  entry  straight  ahead  till  vou  come  to 
her  chamber  door.     So  you  sec  'twont  do  for  you  to  sleep  up  dare." 

**  Certainly  not,**  said  the  pedlar ;  <*  but  never  mind,  put  me  where  you  like,  fieggan^ 
they  say,  mustn't  be  choosers.*' 

The  pedlar  remained  in  conversation  with  Cato  and  his  fellow- servants  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  during  which  he  amused  himself  by  playing  with  the  dog,  that  lay  in  a  corner  of  the 
fire-place.  Tray  was  a  little  cross  at  first,  as  he  always  was  to  strangers,  buf  soon  perceiving 
that  the  visitor  was  well-treated  by  the  others,  he  probably  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
the  only  inhospitable  inmate  of  the  house.  In  a  very  short  time,  therefore,  he  became  quite 
friendly  to  the  pedlar,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  rolled  about  and  teased,  without  growling  or 
showing  his  teeth. 

At  length  bed-time  arrived,  and  Cato  led  the  way  to  the  bam.  Having  seen  the  stranger 
prostrate  upon  a  bed  of  4)ay,  he  retired,  taking  the  precaution  to  lock  the  door  after  him,  thai 
his  lodger  might  not  depart  in  the  morning  till  the  faithful  slave  had  satisfied  himself  that  no 
article  of  value  had  been  abstracted. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  house  all  retired  to  rest.  On  reaching  her  little  chamber* 
Alice,  having  thrown  on  a  light  shawl,  sat  down  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  not  to  read.  Her 
eyes  were  indeed  upon  the  page,  but  her  thoughts,  dismal  and  sad,  were  far  differently  occupied. 
Need  we  say  that  the  speedy  departure  of  him  she  loved,  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  language 
of  her  father,  was  the  subject  on  which  she  dwelt  with  feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow  ?  On  the 
morrow  they  would  be  separated,  but  who  could  tell  when  they  would  meet  again  ?  Whtt 
time  might  elapse— what  dangers  might  he  encounter — before  she  would  again  be  blessed 
with  the  sight  of  one  who  had  become  dearer  to  her  than  life  itself!  In  those  dark  and 
changeable  times,  what  fortune  would  be  his,  should  he  johi  the  defeated  army  of  CongreM» 
whose  recent  conflicts  with  the  enemy  had  argued  so  unfavourably  for  the  future  ?  How  coaM 
she  be  assured  that  death  did  not  await  him  while  fighting  mider  the  banners  of  his  country  ? 
— or,  if  he  escaped  with  Kfe  fhmi  the  field  of  battle,  that  a  worse  fiite  would  not  overtake  Mn; 
should  the  supremacy  of  England  be  re-established  by  the  overthrow  of  Washington  and  bit 
forces  ?  These  were  qoeadons  that  arose  fa  her  nifaid,  and  gave  to  her  anbiequent  refleetloai 
a  melancholy  eatC 

SAe  lud  reamUmd  Ja  n  nttitndi  of  deep  tbM|fhftfbr  tMfft^^hasn  loaVkVw^i^Wc^ 
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snddeflly  itartM  from  ber  gioony  rererie  by  wtoat  she  supposed  to  be  footsteps  in  the  little 
oorridor  tbst  led  to  her  dumber.  She  Ustened  a  mooient  for  a  repetition  of  them,  then 
opened  the  door,  and  by  the  l^ht  of  the  candle  saw  that  the  passage,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  was  vacant,  which  satisfied  her  that  one  of  the  senrants  had  probably  passed  through  lt» 
and  made  the  sounds  which  she  had  heard.  She  ekned  the  door,  and  was  soon  again  immersed 
in  thought. 

When  Henry  entered  hisroom,  he,  too,  felt  little  inclination  to  dose  his  eyes.  The  idea  of  part- 
ing with  Alice,  and  his  determination  to  malLe  that  night  the  last  he  would  pass  at  the  Woods, 
till  the  future  should  produce  such  changes  as  might  warrant  his  returning  thither,  and  claim* 
ing  her  as  a  bride,  were  sufficient  to  keep  him  awake  till  midnight*— As  the  dock  struck 
twelve  he  rose  to  put  off  his  ooat,  but  the  motion  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  noise  of  steps 
overhead.  Mingled  with  these  sounds  he  thought  he  distinguished  a  feint  cry,  but  was  uncer- 
tain ;  and  as  the  noise  soon  ceased  altogether,  he  conduded  that  it  was  deserving  of  no  farther 
attention.  He  began,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  retiring,  but  was  made  to  pause  the  second 
time  by  a  smell  of  smoke,  which  gradually  became  stronger,  till  he  felt  much  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  house.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  Mr  Stafford's  room  and  awoke  him.  That 
gentleman's  chamber  was  free  from  smoke,  but  when  the  door  was  opened  he  immediately  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  sudden  alarm,  and  exclaimed,  **  Good  God  I  Mr  Carleton,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  smoke  ?— Does  it  come  from  the  kitchen,  or  is  the  house  on  fire  V* 

«  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Carleton,  "  but  fear  the  worst.*' 

**  Then  go  immediately  to  the  farm  bouse,  if  you  please,  and  call  up  the  servants ;  mean- 
while I  will  dress,  and  do  what  I  can  to  extinguish  the  fire  ?" 

Henry  went  directly  to  the  small  house  in  which  the  servants  lodged,  distant  only  9  stone's 
throw.— While  he  was  absent  Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford  dressed  themselves,  bat  before  they  had 
left  their  room  Henry  returned,  followed  In  a  few  moments  by  Cato  and  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
vants. By  this  time  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke,  but  whence  it  proceeded  no  one  could 
tell.  Mr  Stafford  went  immediately  to  the  kitchen,  groping  his  way  among  chairs  and  tables, 
and  seeking  in  every  part  of  it  for  the  fire,  but  without  success.  He  discovered  that  the  out- 
side door  was  open,  but  supposed  that  Henry  and  the  servants  had  entered  through  it,  and  in 
their  hurry  omitted  to  shut  it  after  them.  He  closed  the  door  immediately,  to  prevent  the  - 
draught  of  air  fh>m  increasing  the  flames,  wherever  they  might  be  ;  and  then,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  kitchen,  bent  his  steps  towards  his  bed-room,  where  be 
had  left  his  wiife. 

«*  In  the  meanwhile  Henry  and  Cato,  while  the  female  servants  where  getting  lights,  went 
to  the  parlours  and  examined  every  nook  and  corner,  but  without  discovering  any  signs  of  fire. 
Returning,  they  met  Mr  Stafford  in  the  broad  corridor,  or  hall,  and  on  learning  that  his  search 
bad  likewise  been  unsuccessful,  Mr  Carleton  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fire  was  above 
them,  and  advised  that  water  should  be  immediately  carried  to  that  part  of  the  house.  Cato 
was  diarged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  it  in  pails,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  fellow  servants, 
supplying  Henry  and  Mr  Stafford  by  the  stairs  which  led  from  the  kitchen.  The  faithful  negro 
undertook  the  task  with  considerable  coolness,  calling  to  the  others  to  follow  him  to  the  rear 
of  the  house,  where  were  a  cistern  and  pump.  Pails,  tubs,  &c.,  were  put  in  requisition,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  all  filled  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  whence  they 
were  conveyed  by  Cato  into  the  second  story. 

By  this  time  lamps  were  brought  into  the  hall,  and  one  of  them  was  given  to  Henry  and 
another  to  Mr  Stafford.  It  now  first  occurred  to  the  former  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  house 
Alice  slept,  and  on  bdng  told  that  she  usually  occupied  a  room  above  stairs,  he  lost  no  tune 
in  endeavouring  to  apprise  her  of  the  danger,  and  to  assist  her,  if  necessary,  in  escaping  from 
the  house.  Mr  Stafford  felt  much  alarmed  on  his  daughter's  account.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  fire  was  in  the  second  story,  and  as  she  had  not  made  her  appearance,  be  apprehended  that 
fffTif^h^g  serious  bad  already  happened,  and  prevented  her  firom  leaving  her  apartment.  The 
thought  at  first  almost  unmanned  hhn,  but  soon  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  followed 
Carleton,  who  had  already  gained  the  narrow  entry  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  the  smoke 
wu  ao  danie  aa  almo^  to  predudo  the  possibilifty  of  breathing.  Not  knawlti<^  ^Vv^ni«:\\a 
turn,  be  waited  a  moment  till  Mr  Stafford  came  up  ssod  dhec^ft4  YlW^  vdA  ^«&  v^ws^^k^skA^ 
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one  extremity  of  the  buUdiag.  Befi>re  be  retched  it,  hovpever,  the  Aunee  biinl  from  m 
room  00  one  tide,  end  croued  the  entry*  threateniog  to  preveal  hie  going  any  fteitfaei^  Hm 
heat  wu  iatense,  and  tiie  smolLO  icarcely  endnrahle.  Mr  Steflbid  waa  at  Henry't  aido  i»fc 
moment,  and,  on  diioovering  the  ibrmidable  obitaole  to  their  progreta,  made  an  eTilimartiB 
that  evinced  the  horror  he  £elt  at  the  froepect  of  their  being  wmhle  to  reeeoe  lUs  d«i|^rtv 
from  the  flames. 

Carleton  ponied  bnt  a  single -momeot,  and  the*  dashed  thfoogfa  the  fire,  fellowod  by  Mr 
Staflbrd.  When  they  reached  the  chamber  of  Alice,  mneh  to  their  iurpriso^  they  iband  lk» 
door  open,  and  the  room  entirely  filled  with  smolie.  AH  waa  darl^  for  the  light  of  the 
in  the  passage  scarcely  penetrated  the  thick  fumesi  and  aflbrded  them  no  aid  in  the 
They  called  Alice,  bnt  no  answer  was  returned,  and  their  supposition  was,  that  she  had 
boen  suflboated.  Mr  Staffiwd,  who  knew  the  situation  of  the  bed,  went  to  it,  and  found  thaAtlw 
clothing  had  not  been  diataurbed;  and  both  then  waiiiod  roood  the  room,  eipecting,  at 
step,  to  find  her  lying  prostrate  upon  the  floor. 

In  a  very  few  minutoa  they  were  convinced  that  she  had  left  the  room,  but  wUtfaor 
had  gone  they  could  not  conjectnre.  If  she  had  deeeendod  the  stafrs,  they  certainly 
have  seen  her  (  so  Mr  Staflbrd  at  least  thought,  whoso  alarm  for  her  safety  inereosed  oeoiy 
moment,  till  ho  waa  forced  to  confess  that  hia  intense  anxiety  nboat  her  alnmst  unfitted  Urn 
for  farther  exertion.  Henry's  suggestion  that  she  might  have  gone  down  andpasaed  eatef 
the  house  while  he  and  Mr  Staflbrd  had  been  occupied  with  their  search  beloir,  in  aome 
degree  relieved  him ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  shonld  proceed  immodktely  !•  look  for 
her,  while  the  former,  with  the  aid  of  Cato  and  the  servants,  should  endeavour  to  extingeiih 
the  fire,  which  was  now  roaring  furioualy,  and  threatening  to  consume  the  house  in  tpttm  of  all 
human  exertions. 

In  pursuance  of  thu  arrangement,  both  passed  throngh  the  flamee  a  second  time,  and 
while  Mr  Staflbrd  went  down  stairs,  Henry  called  Cato^  and  directed  him  to  bring  water.. 
The  slave  obeyed  without  lou  of  time,  and  very  soon  n  eonstant  snpplf  was  aiflfordad,  w1 
was  thrown  towards  the  fire  by  Henry,  but  apparently  with  no  good  efflect.  He  was 
by  the  flames  from  entering  the  room,  and  could  only  daah  the  water  at  random, 
being  certain  whether  it  touched  the  fire  or  not  This  was  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  de^ 
however,  and  he  worked  hard  for  some  minutes,  almost  against  hope,  so  fiercely  did  the 
flames  rage  among  the  combustible  materials  with  which  the  room  waa  evidently  filled. 

Thus  far  had  the  fire  gained  upon  him,  although  he  had  not  relaxed  hia  exertioaa  for  a 
tingle  moment.  The  heat  was  increasing,  and  had  already  become  so  intense  that  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ho  could  maintain  his  posiUon ;  while  the  volume  of  nrnalM 
wiUi  which  he  was  enveloped  impeded  respiration,  and  threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  oalfy 
situation  whence  the  fire  could  be  advantageously  attacked. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr  Staflbrd  was  anxiously  occupied  in  searehlQg 
for  his  daughter.  He  left  no  room  unviaited,  and  when  he  had  ascertained  that  she  waa  net 
within  the  house,  he  vrent  outside,  and  walked  several  times  round  the  building,  calling  her 
repeatedly,  but  receiving  no  answer.  He  then  bent  his  stepe  towards  the  farm-house,  hot  ahe 
was  not  there ;  nor  could  any  of  the  servants  say  they  hod  seen  her,  although  one  or  two 
of  them  maintained  that,  if  she  had  quitted  the  building  after  the  alarm  was  given,  they  oovld 
not  have  failed  to  observe  ber.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  she  was  stiU  amm^ 
where  in  the  building ;  but  every  part  had  been  examined  from  the  cellar  to  the  gnml, 
except  the  room  in  which  the  fire  was  imming.  Could  she  indeed  be  there  ?  The  very  pm- 
aibility  inspired  her  father  with  horror.  Such  a  catastrophe  seemed  to  him  nowise  imprnhnhia 
He  was  aware  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  her  room  at  night,  and  ho  thotiglrt  it 
not  unlikely  that  her  dothea  had  aeoidentally  taken  fire^  and  that,  in  her  fright,  she  hod  AbI 
into  the  small  room  and  been  conaamed.  Or,  if  the  fire  originated  in  that  apartment,  ikt 
might  have  entered  it,  and,  in  her  eflbrts  to  extinguish  the  flames,  perished  by  the  saase  aasM 
death.  He  was  almost  convinced  that  anch  bad  been  her  fote,  na  she  eertainly  would  hmm 
appeared  among  them,  had  she  mnde  her  eecnpe  In  salbty  firom  the  house.  Distressed  bs/wJ 
measure,  he  hardly  knew  whaa  todo^  er  whteh  way  to  turn.  Welklng.Utber  and  thfitberr  ki 
aeted  like  one  without  any  definite  objeet  im  vieir  nd  yet  deihow  of  doing  lemelfoiM.te 
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^rs  fltiffowi,  OB  UurMOg  Uuit  Aliee  had  not  been  found,  tank  into  a  chair  and  (aiafttd. 
Hare  wai«iiawjDiiiO04)f  trouble,  iler  luHbaad  dared  not  leave  ber  in  that fStuatioa,  and  there 
maa  no  eervant  at  handio  lake  ber  in  oharge.  How  to  lenaio  with  her,  while  biaeKevtioaiiD 
aave  the  house  were  |0  impemtively  demandnd,  tie  dad  not  know ;  there  ibeiwaa.  tifeleat  «8  a 
oorpse,  and  be  felt  thai  iie  ahould  not  be  juatifiaUe  in  leavh^;  her  alone  till  Am  bad  entirely 
recovered.  He  took  her  in  hia  anni^  carried  her  to  her  own  apartment,  and  laid  her  upon  a 
bad,  wfaerc^  with  the  aid  of  a  little  water*  abe  aoon  revived  to  a  reooQeetion  of  tSie  dittresanig 
ciionmatanoei  in  whieh  th^  were  plaoed.  Fortanalely,  at  this  noment,  a  female  servant 
was  beard  on  the  stairs  and  Mr  Stafford,  after  calling  her  into  the  room,  and  biddnig  her 
remain  with  her  mistreat  ruibed  np  the  hall  ataira,  and  Ibmid  Henry  elill  empUqred  in 
cfttingnidking  the  fire. 

By  unwearied  esiertions  he  had  at  length  sacoeeded  in  deadening  it  eOBsideraUy,  and  wai 
llitfu  able  (o  Advance  a  ahost  distanoe  into  the  roooi,  and  to  labour  with  grenter  dfeot.  Mr 
Stafford  now  seosived  the  pails  as  Cato  brought  them,  and  taking  Henry's  place,  relieved  him 
fiur  a  while,  and  afibrdad  him  tfane  to  breathe.  Under  the  weU-dhnected  effurts  of  Mr  Stafford, 
mneb  pregreas  was  made,  and  in  the  coarse  of  fifteen  minutes  they  were  enabled  to  go  to 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  throw  the  water  directly  upon  the  fire.  Another  ten  minuten 
sufficed  to  extinguish  every  spark,  wheii  the  windows  ssnd  doors  were  threvm  open  to  pennit 
tbe  escape  of  smoke. 

Lights  were  then  brought,  and  Mr  ;Stafferd  ezumined  the  room  thoroughly,  expecting  to 
aMght  upon  some  trace  of  his  beloved  daughter.  Nothing  was  discovered,  however,  to  show 
tliat  she  had  been  there,  and  his  mind  was  much  relieved  on  finding  that  his  wont  lean  had 
not  been  confirmed. 

The  room  contained  many  superfluons  articles  of  housefaold  furniture— -seme  bedding, 
chairs,  et  cetera,  that  had  been  stored  there,  not  being  wanted  in  other  parts  of  the  house  ; 
and  if  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incenidiary,  the  pUuse  bad  doubtless  been  selected  on  aooonnt 
el  the  many  oombnatible  nmt^als  it  eontaiaed,  and  the  oonsequent  iiM»lity  it  afibrded  for  a 
rapid  spread  of  the  destructive  element.  Few  articles  were  found  to  be  entirely  consomed, 
but  all  had  been  bnrned  to  a  greater  or  lew  degree. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that  no  farther  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  Mr  Stafford 
and  Henry  next  turned  their  attention  to  Alice,  whose  mysterious  disappearance,  as  may  weU 
be  supposed,  was  the  cause  of  the  nmst  intense  anmetyio  every  inmate  of  the  mansion.  They 
returned  to  the  ball  below,  to  consoU  about  the  measures  to  be  punued.  Tiie  servants,  whoae 
attachment  to  their  young  mistress  was  such  as  to  rendor  her  abseoee,  under  these  circum- 
stances, almost  as  alarming  to  them  as  to  her  parents,  collected  around  the  fomily,  and  showed 
themselves  impatient  to  do  whatever  their  maater  might  deem  necessary  towards  recovering 
his  missing  daughter.  Each  had  something  to  say,  something  to  suggest.  Every  person 
expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  df  her  absence,  but  oil  was  conjecture,  based  upon  nothing 
to  give  it  a  colour  of  probability. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  arising  from  so  many  voices,  Mr  BtafBord  requeated  to  be 
heard.  He  stated  that  as  the  house  had  been  thoroughly  searebed,  it  remained  for  them  to 
examine  the  garden,  the  grove,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity ;  and,  if  they  should  not 
succeed  in  finding  her,  to  go  forthwith  to  all  ihe  neighbouring  houses,  to  one  of  wliioh  it  was 
barely  possible  she  n^ght  have  fled  for  safoty. 

No  sooner  were  these  direoifoas^ven  than  all  left  the  bouse  by  diffiwent  deon,  and  com- 
menced their  task  with  great  vigeur.  It  was  raining,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  prevent  their 
using  lights  and  every  person  trevelled  quickly  over  the  grounds,  examining  the  trees,  shrubs, 
bttsiies,  and  everything  that  might  serve  to  conceal  the  beloved  ol^ect  of  their  searob.  Each 
was  in  hopes  that  be  would  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  and  raaton  ber  fee  her  distressed  parents 

There  was  one  servant,  however;  who,  at  first,  look  no  part  in  tliese  active  proeeedingi. 
When  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Gate,  whose  fimnghts  had  heen  busily  ai  wcKk  while  his 
hrawi^  arms  were  employed  in  carrying  watei^  wont  straight  to  tlie  bam  to  ascertain  whether 
the  pedlar  was  still  there.  His  astonishment  may  readily  be  conceived  on  findmg  the  door 
vfido  opeii  and  the  bird,  which  he  thought  so  mU^  lodged,  no  ionger  within  -thn  «»!!&«  H.^^ 
there  was  ths  had  oa  wbiob  tho  fellow  had  lain,  and  Cato  jUMi  Mom  M  n^  mnaMe"^  «>^ 
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whom  be  believed  to  be  the  incendiary,  and  himtelf  for  having  been  an  etiOy  deceived.  Ht 
then  walked  back  to  the  house,  examined  the  fastenings  upon  the  kitchen  door,  and  found 
that  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm  had  been  cut  near  the  lock,  through  which  the 
key  had  been  turned,  and  the  boltR  shot  back  without  giving  alarm. 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  this  fire,  he  joined  in  the  search  for 
Alice,  and  passed  nearly  the  whole  night  in  running  from  place  to  place,  in  the  hope  of  getting' 
some  clue  to  her  whereabout.  Feeling  that  he  was  somewhat  to  blame,  he  was  afraid  t9 
appear  before  his  master,  ftt>ra  whom  he  expected  a  severe  rebuke ;  and  therefore  remained 
abroad  till  daylight,  visiting  every  place  in  which  there  was  the  remotest  chance  of  hearing  of 
'his  young  mistress.  His  search,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  bis  fellow-servants,  was  fruitlcK. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  they  returned,  one  after  another,  and  reported  that  no 
traces  of  Miss  Stafford  Imd  been  found.  Cato  at  length  came  in,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
went  direct  to  Mr  Stafford,  and  Implored  forgiveness  for  the  unintentional  mischief  which  his 
conduct  had  produced.  His  language  and  distress  occasioned  much  surprise  to  his  masterp 
who,  after  hearing  all  the  particulars,  relieved  the  mind  of  his  faithfbl  slave  by  assuring  him 
that  his  conduct  had  been  quite  proper,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  obtain 
authority  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  feelings  of  Hugh  Stafford  and  his  wife  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  latter  especiallyt 
though  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  g^ve  way  to  her  excessive  alarm  in  such  manner  as  to  etnas 
pain  to  those  who  saw  the  mental  agony  she  endured  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  child.  Her 
husband  endeavoured  to  calm  her  agitation,  while  his  own  feelings,  which  he  was  obliged  U^ 
conceal,  almost  overcame  him.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
to  convince  her  that  their  daughter  had  not  perished  in  the  flames ;  but  Mrs  Stafford  persSated 
in  the  belief  that  no  other  supposition  was  at  all  probable  as  accounting  for  her  absence,  and 
that,  consequently,  she  must  have  been  burned  to  death.  No  argument  could  shake  her  eon- 
▼iction^-nothiog  console  her  for  the  supposed  bereavement. 

At  length  morning  dawned,  and  found  Mr  Stafford  by  the  bed-side  of  his  wife.  He  haOed 
the  first  appearance  of  day,  as  terminating  one  of  the  most  horrible  nights  he  had  ever  spent. 
The  situation  of  Mrs  SUfford  had  greatly  augmented  his  dii tress,  already  suflldently  poignant ; 
although,  since  he  had  become  satisfied  that  the  fire  had  not  been  fatal  to  his  daughter,  his 
alarm  for  her  safety  had  considerably  dfaninished. 

Henry  did  not  permit  himself  to  remain  inactive  for  a  single  moment  during  the  night,  but 
continued  till  morning  both  to  search  the  neighbourhood  himself,  and  to  direct  the  servants  in 
their  efforts  to  recover  their  absent  mistress. 
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Captaim  H-— -*s  feelings,  on  arriving  at  his  friend*s  house,  were  of  the  most  pleasant  descrip* 
tion.  He  had  successfully  performed  an  important  and  dangerous  duty,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
anticipate,  not  only  the  gratitude  of  that  country  for  which  he  had  exposed  his  Ufis,  but  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief,  whose  approbation  alone  would  amply  repay  him 
for  the  perils  and  fatigues  he  had  undergone.  He  looked  forward,  therefore,  with  much  plea» 
sure  to  his  return  to  the  American  camp.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  good  service  to  the  eaoM 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  idea  of  having  been  uscfol  in  promoting  the  views  of  hU 
general,  was  the  source  of  much  satisfoctlon.  He  was  impatient  to  return  to  head-qnarten^ 
to  report  the  information  he  had  obtained,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  brother 
officers ;  but  as  it  was  near  nlghtfUl,  and  a  oonvesrance  across  the  Sound  could  not  bo  eaillj 
procured,  he  jrielded  to  the  soUcItetions  of  Mr  Jones,  and  consented  to  remain  until  the  fottoiiw 
ing  morning.  Having  spent  a  few  hours  in  committing  to  paper  the  knowledge  he  had  gained 
while  In  the  British  camp,  and  in  writing  a  letterto  his  friend  at  the  Woods,  to  be  left  thsrt 
in  case  of  Henry's  absence,  he  passed  the  remafaider  of  the  evening  with  the  Interesting  fomllf 
of  his  host. 

Kext  day  he  breakfosted  eariy,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr  Jones,  walked  down  to  the  whari^ 

to  ascertain  whether  he  oould  get  a  passage  to  Falrfleld.    He  had  authority  to  comaaiid  the 
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of  HnntingtMii  and  he  was  therefora  oonpelled  to  avail  hinmelf  of  the  firtt  safe  conveyance 
that  might  offer.  Thej  had  not  been  long  apon  the  wharf  when  they  discovered  -  a  sloop  oi 
war  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  either  from  the  fact  of  a  colonial  vessel  of 
that  description  being  then  expected  in  the  vicinity,  or  from  something  peculiar  in  her  appear- 
ance* they  both  judged  her  to  be  American.  As  she  drew  near»  her  sails  were  token  in,  and 
presently  she  came  to  an  anchor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land.  A  boat  was  then 
manned  and  dispatched  towards  the  shore,  and  he,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  determined 
to  require  an  immediate  conveyance  to  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  Sound. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  pinnace  was  within  hailing  distance,  when  Jones  raised  his  hand  to 
shade  his  eyes,  while  he  looked  intently  upon  the  sloop,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  perceived  some- 
thing very  suspicious  in  her  appearance.  Captain  H— — .  noticed  the  act,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  alteration  in  tbe  countenance  of  bis  friend. 

**  Captain,**  said  Jones,  without  averting  bis  gaze  from  tbe  vessel,  ''  look  there  !** 

'*  What  is  it  you  seel**  demanded  the  officer  eagerly. 

**  I  see  the  British  flag  flying  at  her  gaft,"  replied  Jones,  hurriedly,  but  in  a  low  tone ;  **  it 
has  just  been  run  up— for  God*s  sake  begone  I" 

*<  The  British  flag,  say  you  ?"  observed  Captain  H ,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  sloop  ;  **  it 

is  beyond  a  question.  We  must  not  stir,  however,  for  if  we  should,  suspicion  might  thereby 
be  excited.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  remaining,  as  I  shall  not  be  recognized  by 
any  of  the  boat's  crew,  hi  this  dress  an  ordinary  acquaintance  would  hardly  know  me,  unless 
his  attention  were  drawn  particularly  to  my  face.  What,  then,  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
entire  strangers  1*' 

"  But  why  run  unnecessary  risk  ?**  demanded  Jones,  impatiently ;  **  it  is  possible  that  some 
person  In  that  boat  may  know  you,  and  should  that  unfortunately  be  the  case,  you  would  im- 
mediately be  arrested.  Let  us  walk  away  at  least,  if  you  will  not  run,  for  you  are  hazarding 
too  much  in  staying  here,  and  looking  your  enemies  in  the  face. " 

'*  WeU,"  said  Captain  H ,  smilihg,  **  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  go ;  but  really  I  do- 

not  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding  these  men,  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  of  them  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  me.*' 

So  saying,  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  village,  while  Jones,  to  give  an  air  of 
unconcern  to  their  movements,  stopped  two  or  three  times,  and  cast  stones  over  the  surfaoo- 

of  the  water,  watdiing  them  as  they  skipped  from  wave  to  wave.     Captain  H smiled  as 

he  observed  these  manoeuvres,  and  noticed  the  suspicious  looks  which  were  from  time  to  time- 
darted  at  the  strangers,  showing,  in  his  opinion,  a  needless  degree  of  uneasiness  at  the  approach 
of  a  boat,  laden,  in  all  human  probability,  with  men  whom  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  or 
beard  of  before. 

In  leu  than  two  minutes  from  the  time  it  left  the  sloop,  the  pinnace  struck  the  wharf,  and 
tbe  crew  jumped  on  shore.  One  of  their  number  remained  to  secure  it  to  the  dock,  while- 
the  others,  preceded  by  the  officer  in  command,  walked  towards  the  village,  and  very  soon  over- 
took Captain  H— -  and  Jones,  sauntering  carelessly  along  in  the  same  direction.  The  British 
olBoerr  supposing  them  to  be  villagers,  passed  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  by  way  of 
salutation,  and  aU  the  men  save  two  went  by,  without  taking  much  notice  of  either. 

Tbe  last  man,  who  was  not  a  sailor,  followed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  and 
presently  was  jibreast  of  Captain  H—,  walking  rather  hastily. to  overtake  his  companions. 
When  Um  others  passed  liim,  the  captain,  as  if  his  notice  had  suddenly  been  attracted  by 
something  on  the  shore,  turned  his  face  from  them,  and  paused  a  moment,  shading  bis  eyes 
with  his  hand— a  movement  perfectly  natural,  and  one  that  excited  no  suspicion.  But  it 
happened  that  he  did  not  notice  tbe  an>roacb  of  the  last  person,  who  was  the  only  one  fh>m 
whom  the  slightest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  {  and,  instead  of  using  the  same  precaution 
at  the  time  it  waa  most  needed,  he  suddenly  turned  and  looked  the  individual  full  in  the  face. 
Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his  feet,  or  the  earth  opened  before  him,  makU^  Ms  instant 
destruetkMi  ineHtabler-rhad  tbe  sky  suddenly  divided,  and  revealed  to  him  the  world  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortals,  he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded,  or  experienced  a  more  violent 
revulsion  of  tae^ng*  His  heart  seemed  to  leap  hito  bis  throat,  and,  fbr  a  moment^  hit  «iv«Q4|^>B^ 
deserted  Um,  an  indescribable  sensation  paralyzed  hit  Umhii  aTtdYie  t«\\  «a  VL\a  ^w^^  V^ 
liUAtn  upon  thegrond,    He  reoefofsed  in  the  indlvldA«\  ^\io  iftAo^\MAm\^m\&&  Va^no** 
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man  Joj,*  aad  in  the  coantcDanee  of  that  |>erioii  be  read  the  llrte  that  awaited  Ubi.  Mv 
hailiBg  the  officer  of  the  pianaoe,  Jojr,  with  a  malignant  imile,  obienred,  as  he  UtA  OqilA 

H by  the  arm,  **  Sir,  yoa  are  my  prisoner :  I  arrest  yon  as  a  spy.* 

These  words,  so  appalling  to  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  sent  tlie  Uood  to  hll 
heart,  and  finr  ft  short  time  the  paleness  of  death  rested  upon  his  hahdaome  bee.  Bat  Ui 
violent  emotions  were  but  momentary,  and  he  very  soon  reoovered  his  oomporare.  With  tha 
perfect  conricUon  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  came  a  fcelfaig  of  resignation  to  hli  iIuiIIbj. 
lie  did  not  immediately  reply  to  the  words  of  Joy,  lor  he  saw  that  any  attempt  to  denj  Ui 
identity  with  the  person  for  whom  he  was  taken  would  be  worse  than  useless ;  and  imder  Aa 
escitem^t  of  the  moment,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  till  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  trial  of  Jb^ 
fidelity  to  the  cause  he  serred  by  the  offer  of  a  tempthig  bribe. 

The  officer  of  the  pinnace  now  approached,  and  inquired  of  Joy  what  be  wanted,  and  wbo 

CapUin  H was.    Joy  replied,  stating  the  (acts  as  they  were,  and  concluded  by  appeafing 

to  his  prisoner  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said.  To  this  the  latter  made  no  answer,  bat 
remoioed  silent,  looking  the  British  officer  hi  the  face,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  onythiiv 
could  be  perceived  on  which  the  hope  of  release  might  be  g^nnded. 

The  Englishman  was  about  the  age  of  Captain  H— ,  with  light  hair  and  fine  bhae  eyes^ 
in  wbioh  beamed  the  **  lumen  juventtt  pitrpurtttmt"  and  his  countenance  indicated  gresRfrank- 
neis  and  generoiity.    No  sooner  did  he  hear  the  answer  of  Joy  than  an  exdamation  of  aur* 

prise  and  pain  escaped  him,  and  he  regarded  Captain  H with  a  mingled  ezpreasioo  ef 

pity  for  the  unfortunate  predicament  of  his  gallant  prisoner,  and  of  admiration  for  bis  penoo, 
and  of  the  daring  courage  evinced  by  so  bold  an  undertaking. 

**  I  would  fain  believe,  sir,''  said  he  to  Joy,  "  that  you  were  mistaken  when  yon  declared 
that  this  gentleman  is  an  American  officer  in  disguise.** 

**  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  sir,**  replied  Joy ;  ''it  is  Captain  H of  Coventry, 

Connpcticut ;  and  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  should  his  father  the  deacon,  were  he  now  beforo 
me.     Put  the  question  to  him,  and  see  if  he  will  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  assert.* 

«*  I  deny  it/'  said  Jones,  with  unparalleled  eflVontery,  "  and  challenge  you  to  prore  yqor 
word*. — It  was  no  longer  ago,  sir,  than  yesterday  morning,"  he  continued,  addrenlngtba 
officer,  "  that  we  met  this  individual  a  few  miles  below  this  at  a  tavern,  when  he  arantiooed 

that  my  friend  hero,  Mr  1*hompson,  bears  a  likeness  to  a  certain  Mr  H ,  who,  it  appean, 

entcre<i  the  rebel  army,  and  was  killed  last  month  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.     Now,  rir,  do 

you  bi*licTR  it  possible  that,  if  this  person  were  the  same  Mr  H of  Coventry,  this  Indifi* 

<luul,  who  knrw  him  from  boyhood,  would  then  have  permitted  him  to  pass?  If  he  was  not 
certain  of  hi*  identity  yestonlay,  how  can  he  be  certain  of  it  now  ?  Men  do  not  so  soon  for- 
get the  faces  of  their  friends,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  they  can  doubt,  when  ttey 
sec  them,  whether  the  faces  arc  indeed  those  of  their  friends,  or  of  strangers  bearing  a  atroog 
retemblanre.  It  is  a  little  too  bad  that  a  person  cannot  favour  another,  without  being 
subjpctod  to  such  treatment  by  every  man  who  may  discover  an  accidental  likeness.*' 

The  carncstncsi  of  manner  with  which  these  words  were  pronounced  produced  a  differeat 
Impression  upon  the  officer  fh>m  that  intended  by  the  speaker.  It  served  to  eootinoe  tha 
foriiifr  that  Joy  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  this  conviction  was  strengthened  by  the  foot,  tbat 
the  niTUsed  himself  remained  silent  under  the  charge  of  l>eing  a  spy. 

**  I  four,*'  said  the  officer,  after  a  short  pause,  addressing  Captain  H— — ,  *<that  my  dniy 
will  compel  mo  to  detain  you  a  prisoner.  I  would,  sir,  that  you  had  l>ecome  such  under  diffsr* 
ent  circumstances. '* 

**  i  am  ready  to  follow  you,**  snid  Captain  H calmly. 

'*  If  you  have  anything  to  communicate  privately  to  your  friend,**  said  the  officer,  **yoa 
are  at  Uberty  to  do  so." 

Captain  H— —  thanked  him,  and  withdrew  with  Jones  a  sliort  distance  trma  the  groups 
wbere  they  held  a  sh<Ht  conversation,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  We  may  say,  how* 
ever,  that  the  latter  urged  Captain  H— ^  not  to  acquiesce  so  readily  in  the  arrest,  but  to  via 
persuasion,  threats,  force,  anything  to  aave  himself  from  behig  carried  a  prisoner  to  tbe  Britiah 
camp.     His  efforts  were  useless;  CapUin  H disdained  to  say  a  word  that  waa  not  li 
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Uriel  aecOTduee  with  tin  tnith,  md  bo  dMriy  saw  tbmt  it  would  be  the  beigbt  of  folly  to 
conCead  forcibly  agflnt  eoporior  numben.  He  perriaeed,  tberefore,  against  the  urgoDt  remon* 
straocee  ef  his  iHend,  in  submitting  quietly  to  the  fote  that  was  inevitable,  and  concluded  the 
IntonrisfV  by  shaking  Jonee  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  thanking  him  for  the  important  as^tanee 
whieh  he  had  rendered  in  the  executioo  of  a  task  that  was  desUned  to  terminate  so  unfli* 
TQunbly. 

To  these  obserrations  of  the  captain  Jones  was  scarcely  able  to  make  a  reply,  and  he  only 
mwfftriM  in  sayfaig^  **  God  bless  you  !**  as  be  pressed  the  hand  of  the  unfeKunate  offleer. 
They  then  waOmd  to  the  end  of  the  qo^,  followed  by  the  Englishman  and  his  men,  where^ 

.  without  speaking,  they  again  shook  hands  and  separated.  Captain  H stepped  into  the  boat, 

and  in  a  moment  was  on  his  way  to  the  sloop.  Before  he  reached  her,  he  turned  his  eyes 
stveml  timet  toward*  the  wharf,  and  saw  Jones  still  standing  there,  watching  the  pinance 
as  it  leaped  Ofer  the  spaAling  waters  to  the  measured  strokes  of  the  oars. 

At  length  the  boat  arrived  at  the  sloop  (ealled  the  Cerberus),  and  the  young  American, 
lilth  a  firm  step,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  fear  or  trepidation,  accompanied  the 
cAev  to  the  presence  of  the  captain.  What  passed  we  shall  not  stop  to  relate ;  suAce  it 
to  say  that  the  determinatioo  waa  to  carry  the  prisoner  to  Mew  York,  which  place  was  on 
that  day  to  be  taken  poses ssion  of  by  General  Howe. 

Tile  commander  of  the  sloop  was  cold  and  extremely  reserved  in  his  manner,  and  tienled 
Ms  piisoner  with  as  little  respect  as  if  he  had  been  an  ignorant  boor  caught  in  the  act  of 
labbing  n  roost.  He  was  one  of  thoee  arrogant  upstarts  who,  having  through  extnmdinaiy 
hide,  attained  poailions  fai  the  navy  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  nothiag  but  animal  oouragu, 
iaugino  theasselves  to  be  men  of  sfaigular  fanportance  and  dignity.  In  his  eaamhiation  of 
QiptaiB  H  — » he  managed  to  control  his  tongue  in  a  degree  aomewbat  remarkable  for  hfaa; 
yot  the  word  rebel  escaped  him  more  than  once,  aeoompanied  by  an  oflensive  sneer,  that  suA. 
dently  betrayed  Us  feelingsL  We  most  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  however,  that  mstead  nf 
iinnftiillC  hia  prisooer  below,  as  he  wookl  have  been  justified  in  doing,  be  allowed  him  during 
the  passage  to  remafai  on  deck,  where  the  sight  of  the  blue  waters^  and  sky,  and  had,  and  the 
tntimem  of  the  air,  and  the  bright  sunshfaie,  were  ezceedhigly  grateful  to  one  who  had  reason 
to  bdlflife  that  la«a  fow  hours,  without  hope  of  pardon,  he  would  be  the  teneat  of  a  prison, 
t  The  unhappy  oAcer  seated  himself  upon  a  gun,  and  with  hb  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant 
land  that  bordered  the  Sound  as  with  a  dark  blue  ridge,  surrendered  himself  to  reflection.  Aa 
the  veael  bounded  over  the  waters,  with  her  white  canvass  sweUiag  in  the  breeze,  his  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  the  quiet  village  in  which  he  had  lived  fh>m  infoncy,  aad  to  which  be  had 
isBdly  hoped  one  day  to  return  loaded  with  honour,  and  enjoyhig  the  approbation  of  his 
awuitry.  Every  house  was  so  familiar  to  him,  every  tree  that  bordered  the  road  skle,  the 
flharch,  the  green  fields,  all  presented  themselves  to  hn  mind*s  eye,  as  objects  dear  to  his  heart, 
hat  never  to  be  seen  by  him  again.  There  too,  dearer  than  aD,  were  the  relations  and  friends 
vhoaa  he  had  left,  aad  who,  perhaps,  at  that  moment,  were  thinking  of  him  as  one  destined  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  and  a  valuable  instrument  in  liberating  the 
foil  from  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant-king.  He  saw  every  foce  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
before  him ;  [and  aa  those  that  dwelt  under  his  own  roof  were  remembered  with  the  emotions 
whioh  strong  aflbction  alone  couki  excite,  tears  bedimmed  his  eyes,  a  pang  shot  through  bis 
hoaom»  aad  ibr  a  short  time  he  was  miserable  indeed. 

»;  If  **  hope  deferred  nwketh  the  heart  sick,"  what  must  be  the  feelingi  of  him  whose  hopes 
are  blasted  in  aa  instant  ? — to  whom  the  beautiful  world,  with  all  the  treasures  it  contains, 
.  vnBisbes  like  the  vagno  but  pleasant  pictures  of  a  dream  at  the  approach  of  mom.  But  'a 
little  while  before  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  current  of  cheerful  thoughts  that  flowed 
through  his  mind;  all  things  conspired  to  give  bim  assurance  of  a  welcome  reception  by  the 
held  of  the  army ;  and  in  the  expectation  of  rapid  promotion  to  the  highest  honours  of  his 
cdlbift  he  OH^  be  sidd  to  have  been  completely  happy.  What  a  change  in  all  bis  relatioaa 
to  the  world  had  been  elTected  within  the  space  of  an  hour  !  From  sunshine  all  had  turned 
to  darknass  and  gloom ;  the  prospects  which  were  bis— so  flattering  and  brilliant  but  a  fow 
into  before— had  been  suddenly  converted  faito  a  dismal  picture  pamful  te  contemplate* 
~  ef  the  Ufe  of  usefolness  and  honour  which  he  had  expected  Ifi  «ti\<ck^^\kit  «wsbA. 
aothh<tlfttl^itfii)gbiitafeirB>isffiblehottritenniiiatVatifciL^Mi^^ 
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Ab  the  vessel  passed  swiftly  through  the  Sound  he  watched  the  main  shore,  and  al 
descried  the  Wooidis,  embowered  among  its  lofty  trees.  He  wished  fbr  a  telescope  with 
to  penetrate  its  shades  in  search  of  one,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  boonil^jfte 
itrongest  tics  of  friendship ;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  such  a  fitvour  of  a  man  who  wwU 
probably  have  denied  it  with  a  rebuke,  and  ho  contented  himself  by  gasing  fixedly 
quiet  spot,  till  an  island  intervened  and  cut  off  the  view.  This  seemed  to  be  the  lasBt 
it  interest  in  his  eyes,  and  from  the  moment  he  lost  sight  of  it  he  appeared  to  look  tfUm 
vacancy,  so  little  notice  did  he  bestow  upon  what  under  other  drcumstances  would  Um 
delighted  him  to  behold.  Even  the  foaming  floods  of  the  Gate,  which  are  aeldoBi  lookii 
upon  with  indifference  by  those  who  have  passed  it  a  thousand  times,  scarcely  attraotad  tah 
attention  for  a  single  instant 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  sloop  of  war  was  anchored  in  the  East  River,  a  short  ^^n*wm 
from  the  battery.  A  boat  wai^  ordered  to  be  immediately  manned,  and  the  commander  of  thi 
vessel,  attended  by  a  small  guard,  entered  it  with  their  prisoner  and  started  for  the 
A  moment  before  Captain  H— -^  stepped  into  the  boat,  the  young  oflBcer  by  whom  he 
been'arrested  approached  him,  and  in  an  under  tone  observed,  **  Sir,  allow  me,  before  yon  fo^ 
to  express  my  sorrow  for  the  situation  into  which  I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  yoo,  I 
trust  your  accuser  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  will  fail  to  establish  the  charge  ho  has  broa||ht 
against  you.** 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  had  the  effect  to  bring  a  tear  into  tha  Cfto 

of  Captain  H ,  whose  heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of  an  immediate  reply.    They 

different  from  what  he  could  have,  expected  to  hear  in  the  midst  of  a  heartless  foe,  not 
whom,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  felt  the  slightest  interest  in  his  fate,  that  he  conld 
embraced  the  generous  young  officer  as  a  brother  or  a  friend.  He  thanked  him  tincardy  te 
the  expression  of  his  sympathy,  and  requested  him  not  to]  entertain  a  feeling  of  regveftat 
having  done  what  could  not  have  been  omitted,  without  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  dntj.  1 1 

Captain  H—  was  conducted  to  a  prison  in  Crown  street  (now  Liberty  streat),  whm  fet 
was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  provost — an  infamous  wretch  by  the  name  of  Cnnnimp- 
ham* — to  await  the  orders  of  General  Howe.  The  keeper  baling  heard  a  brief  itatanwBt  flf 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  prisoner  bad  been  arrested,  spoke  to  him  as  he  wonld  ta 
an  offensive  cur ;  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  dragged  him  towarda  a  eel! 
situated  in  one  corfier  of  the  building  overlooking  the  street. 

"  There  is  your  place,'*  said  Cunningham  after  unlocking  the  door,',** but  it  won't.ba  loag 
before  you'll  be  disposed  of^  you  d d  spy  !** 

Captain  H ,  without  deigning  to  cast  even  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  person  wiio  kid 

thus  needlessly  insulted  him,  walked  to  a  little  stool  and  sat  down.  Presently  the  doordotedi 
the  bolts  were  shot,  and  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  keeper  apprised  him  that  he  was  alooei 
In  this  awful  situation,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  penalty  he  had  incurred,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  reflection,  and  as  busy  memory  recalled  to  mi  nd  the  friends  that  were  as  dear  to  hiai  if 
life  itself,  from  all  of  whom  he  was  separated  for  ever,  his  heart  became  full  and  ho  wept. 

Three  days  subsequently  he  was  summoned  by  Cunningham  to  follow  him  to  another  rooMi 
where  there  was  a  small  guard  in  attendance  to  conduct  him  to  head  quarters,  not  Ihr distant 
When  they  issued  into  the  street,  the  prisoner  observed  a  large  number  of  persons  assembM 
before  the  prison,  to  catch  a  view  of  him  as  he  passed,  the  news  of  his  capture  having  baia 
rapidly  circulated  through  the  city.  As  he  walked  along  he  overheard  many  expressions  of 
sympathy  uttered  by  some  of  the  bolder  among  the  people ;  but  his  ears  were  also  assdhd 
by  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  that  portion  of  the  vulgar  rabble  who  favoured  the  Tarj 
cause. 

At  length,  amid  much  noise  and  confusion,  he  arrived  at  the  house  in  which  OeneiBl 
Howe  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  was  conducted  to  the  chamber  where  that  officer  and  his 
staff  were  hi  readineu  to  receive  him.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  crowd  of  people  to  eflbet 
an  entrance,  but  they  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  guard  and  excluded. 

Silence  having  been  commanded.  Captain  H was  requested  to  seat  himself  npon'i 

chair  placed  in  front  of  the  table,  behind  which  were  General  Howe,  his  council  and 


r  T^  bff  jsee  beoMM  MtariMu  for  kh  iaknaaa  trestmeat  of  priMoen,  and  is  saM  tc  have  kosa 
kalsgly  knm  Sewards  Csptiln  H— »  ^^ 
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uries.  With  a  tai  ittpt  aad  a  «»«it«Maee  gmve  but  oot  dejected,  the  o&cer  obeypd*  and 
ftsing  his  eye  upon  the  chief  penenage  before  him,  calmlj  awaited  the  proceediogs. 

After  a  listle  conaiihatioa  with  thoee  who  sat  near  him,  Oeacral  Howe  requested  the  conw 
r^^r\^  of  the  rioop  to  state  the  eireamstanees  of  the  prisoner's  capture.  ThU  request 
was  immediately  complied  with,  and  when  the  speaker  had  finished  Joy  was  called,  who 
leslified  that  he  had  loi«  known  the  funUy  of  the  spy,  mid  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  individual  himself  since  be  was  an  iniknt  upon  his  mother*s  knee.    He  said  it  was 

commonly  reported  hi  the  village  where  both  he  and  young  H resided,  that  the  latter  had 

oonnected  himself  with  the  rebel  army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captam.  He  gave  a  circnm- 
stanUal-occount  of  his  first  meeting  with  Captain  H— -  at  the  tevem,  where,  he  confessed^ 
lie  was  for  a  short  thne  uncertain  as  to  his  identity,  so  much  had  the  prisoner  changed  withfai 

the  last  two  or  three  years  ^  but  no  sooner  had  Captain  H and  his  friend  departed  than 

he  felt  confinced  that  his  first  impremion  was  correct,  and  that  the  young  man  was  no  other 
tKan  the  person  for  whom  he  had  taken  him.  This  conviction  was  so  strong  that  he  determhied 
to  follow  them.  He  suspected,  from  the  officer's  dress  and  conduct,  that  his  destination  was 
the  British  camp,  and  accordingly,  without  Ices  of  time,  he  set  off  for  Brooklyn.    There  ha 

met  Captain  H ,  and  would  have  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  for  the  superior  cunning 

of  thO  officer>  which  enabled  him  to  effect  his  escape.  Late  the  same  afternoon,  hearing  that 
Che  Qerberus  sloop  of  war  was  about  to  proceed  up  the  Sound,  he  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  her  as  far  as  Huntington,  whence  he  designed  to  repair  to  the  inn  before  men- 
tioned«  in  the  hope  of  capturing  Captain  H—  on  his  return  from  Brooklyn.  The  remainder 
of  the  story  was  but  a  plain  stotement  of  facts  already  known  to  the  reader. 

When  he  had  finished,  a  brief  silence  followed.  There  was  more  than  one  present  who, 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  by  his  handsome  and  hitelligent  countenance,  regarded 
him  with  emotions  of  pity,  while  all  admired  the  courage  he  had  displayed  in  the  execution 
of  so  perilous  a  mission.  General  Howe  himself  was  not  unmoved,  and  seemed  to  sympathise 
with  the  unfortunate  young  American,  whose  ardom  in  the  service  of  his  country  had  thoa 
hurried  him  to  the  portak  of  death. 

After  a  short  pause  in  the  proceedings,  the  general  observed  to  Captain  H ,  •*  Tf  tha 

testimony  we  have  just  heard  be  true  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  question  its  truth),  it  appears 
that  you  hold  a  commission  in  the  rebel  army  commanded  by  one  George  Washington,*  and 
that  you  were  found  in  disguise  upon  ground  possessed  by  his  Majesty's  forces.  By  the  rules 
of  war,  your  life  is  forfeited,  and  to-morrow  the  punishment  prescribed  by  custom  in  such 

cases  will  be  hiflicted.'' 

F^mthe  moment  he  took  his  seat.  Captain  H had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Howe; 

but  when  the  appalling  sentence  was  thus  coldly  and  unfeelingly  uttered,  his  eyes  dropped,  and 
a  slight  shudder  was  seen  by  those  near  him  to  agitate  his  frame.  He  was  then  delivered  to 
the  custody  of  the  guard  who  attended  him  to  prison,  where  the  detesteble  Cunningham,  vrith 
a  malignant  sneer,  accompanied  by  an  insulting  remark,  again  took  hbn  in  charge  and  con- 

ducted  him  to  his  cell.  .       ..   v     .        « 

The  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  hearing  of  a 
shigle  witness,  whose  testimony,  for  aught  that  appeared,  might  have  been  false  in  a  very 
essentml  particuUtf— the  connection  of  the  prisoner  with  the  American  army.  Joy's  stetcment, 
however*  was  assumed  to  be  true,  and  without  requiring  any  corroboration  of  it,  or  aHoiriog 
the  accused  an  opportunity  of  making  a  defence,  sentence  of  death  was  prononnced,  to  be  exe- 
cuted within  four  and  twenty  hours,  upon  Montresor:s  Island.     Captahi  H was  much 

astonished  at  this  sudden  disposal  of  his  case,  as  he  had  naturally  expected  a  trial,  and,  perhaps, 
cherished  a  taint  hope  that  something  might  turn  up  to  afford  him  a  chance  for  his  life. 

Finding  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  awful  change.  The  few 
hours  that  remained  to  hhn  were  passed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  pure  and  excellent 
character.  He  did  not  allow  unavailing  regrets,  or  a  dread  of  what  he  was  to  sufier,  to  divert 
him  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  hUn  by  the  religion  he  profeised ;  but,  like  a  true  Christian, 


*Th«  BritUk  were  avena  to  Moofaitiaf  jWatbisftoB  m  a  geoenl.  Loid  Hovre  wrote  a  letter 
addNMed  t»  OMne  WaSUngtM,  Baq.,  whiS  tke  Irttor  Mtmed  ■■•Pyea.^teyhy  that.  •■  »  P^«^<« 
indiTidual,  he  eofid  hold  no  iateroourie  with  the  enemies  ef  Iris  eonatty.  <rMrfMrsewas  ualvewally 
approved. 
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p&ncd  the  most  of  his  brief  time  in  sappllcatkm  to  that  Deity  before  whom  he  wu  destiaM 
shortly  to  appear. 

In  the  course  of  the  e%Tnin|;,  Cunningham  entered  the  cell  to  bring  the  prisonerli  1^ 
iUpiH*r,  whoii  (ho  officer  solicitcil  the  fhvour  of  pen,  inlc,  and  paper.  They  were  at  flnl 
denied  him,  but  after  the  prisoner  had  renewed  his  request,  and  enforced  it  with  a  perauMif^ 
floquenee  that  might  have  ercited  pity  in  a  stone,  the  brute  consented  to  supply  him  wfth 
fvhai  was  desired.  In  a  few  minutes  writing  materials  were  brooght,  and  when  Captain  H— ^ 
had  written  a  letter,  he  ddi\'ered  it  to  Cunningham,  begging  that  be  would  cause  it  to  readh 
the  dear  friemi  aiui  relative  to  wliom  it  was  addressed.  Like  the  former  request  it  mi 
reftised.  but  afterwards,  when  the  officer  asked  it  as  a  particular  favour— the  iast  he  shoalA 
soHcit  from  man— the  fellow  received  the  letter,  and,  muttering  a  reluctant  promise  to  see  II 
delivered,  thrust  it  into  his  poi^kct  and  left  the  cell.  When  he  reached  his  own  roofl^  ha 
drew  it  out.  brolie  the  seal,  and  having  perused  the  contents,  tore  the  paper  to  pieces, 
that  **the  rebels  should  never  knop  they  had  had  a  man  in  their  army  who  could  die 
such  firmness !  ** 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ai  1  was  activity  at  the  WiM>ds  on  the  morning  snoceeding  the  fire,  and  the  disappearanee  if 
its  lovely  inniato.  Tlie  neighbours  had  collected  very  early,  all  desirous  to  contribute  thrir 
aid  in  recoverinji:  the:r  young  friend,  whose  mysterious  abductioo^for  it  was  now  thongot  aht 
hod  be^n  foi\'tb!y  token  away — was  the  subject  of  no  little  alarm  to  many  of  the  Tories  of  that 
vicinity.  Am^tlu  r  general  and  thorough  search  was  planned,  to  extend  over  a  circle  of 
ini!e» ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  enter  every  bouse,  bam,  and  shed,  and  to  ezamine  every 
c/  «oeds.  within  the  space  they  designed  to  visit.  Eight  or  ten  mounted  men  set  off  in  dj0Brw 
ent  d;r>N.-'tton^  wh;te  others  couancd  their  search  for  the  present  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hcniacw 
hi  the  ho^^e  ofd.s^vvering  sometbtng  to  afford  a  clue  to  her  place  of  concexment.  It  had 
•cc*arre\l.  thai.  0:^  the  ^rc^und  was  so:"^  ia  con5equ«ace  of  the  rain,  tracks  might  be 
aK^ut  the  bouse  that  wv>uM  show  the  dirvctioa  in  which  she  had  been  taken ;  but.  on 
natioQ.  it  was  four.d  :ha:  tltc  scrvanis.  in  passing  to  and  fro,  bad  obliterated  all  traces 
the  Ovvrs  and  ;n  the  twid. 

I:  was  not  !or.^.  h.-'w^i^r.  Srfo^L*  a  l:::!e  shawl  wis  found  binging  upon  a  bcsh.  by  the 
cf  a  fNSth  «S:ch  k\i  :hroUj:h  the  irrcv^  ;o  a  £%t<  coaamnsicitisg  w:ih  the  afjo-iucr  tti^  It 
«i;:$  f«.c<.-T.'.  s>.e  ha,i  vomkC  :ra:  «a>.  ar.a  S5  Kvn  as  the  ciscovtry  wjs  zaie.  a^  the  iii  iiall 
aav:  cc  i>.S.*urj;.  r.* '.«,•>.£  .■«l.ia  Mflv:l,e  who  was  cju-'y  oa  ibe  spot,  A=d  Hecjy  Carfetaog 
Wi--^  <.:a::v»Ti\*.  '.o  :>..-  j:rc\c,  w/,h  a  r^w  u?  ei  tm  r.e  tbe  i:To;:ad.  aad  e&i«avo«r  to  Zi 
ecbo-  traoc*  .-';>.»-  r'-:---*^*. 

Tr.*  arAri*  *>;"  :Vo:*U7*  were  vi*..r>  :i  tills  ia:h.  aad  :b«y  were  c^  two  siirs.  botS 
iVtj^.-  c:  t,'?.      \2.  -.7.:  cTvv^  iti*.-  \  izi\  were  w  xacii  oci;«n:oi  "rr  jk-.ber  trkiks  xz.si 
o.*;..  i  .-."i  :«f  .■.^•.. r^^.s*v. .  r^.:  ..-.  :*/r  i:  i  :xy  w<re  ^cry  r  i>:  -■;^.  ai;  coci  be  rra«eo 

^va."^*-.  r;.k  ri  :  ;rra-vc:  :^a:  '"t  j^tsc^s.  wh.wfr  tiwy  w^ere-  hfti  <;:b«r  rr.isMd  :ftc 
fe?*"  a  ♦.^."o.     x.'-t  "."'i:  •:%•  :.'  :*«'  -:.i'-  ,*?  *:.-\:,i  .£:»^  :i>*  i-  -i,  tj-  ss>s  r:ri:   :rwir«»  tie 

v*^»«f..  /.pi  :"*'.'  7'^f»l^   ru:  .•c.:-«.*.t  wis*  :t.l:  sc  7^«cc   :fci  Tiasie:  •.ir.-.ar:  -   Kire  ;»e 
CAjr.w*ro.>i.     T>:  -  jL:tfe:«.*c  w-ts*  -.r'i-*f^:i"*f.  'Lnvz    r  i>f  rco;***  .~'^rL»:c-  m:  as  tde 
w»  ,v«-««c  ■'.-"  f*M»»  T*?  TA-*.*  w--<**  :v'-.-^ :■-_:..'.  ti.«i    :  "pls  "'.••Lai  is :•>*». :us  ;•- 
wfct,->  w-i«  :Sf  "ftf  T  T'ft.  ^a:  prcw.. 

3S  w»  >».^,•v^.^  .hf«  ir.c>c  l^Jui  it!    ttt.-   :v  t^:-:!      ini  T.^;T  :a.Tj»fc:.r:4-7   wc    iS. 

TVf«  r«£  ^K  f.-iT*?  'fcT  hf^prf  v^Ji"  ."-."K  *«::.;  i  r  :  :off..  :.-  •  ruri  wt*   '-"^  •^>   a 

^PC^.     %  ws  ^'B^  wiihit  a  'it«  i(«rt  iff  tW  smin;  .v  a  ""fr*  sn-z  v^iU.  « iic^.  .:  uca  i; 
^y  IMK  am  ^  sitf  wvciw  «c  de  V-i«aaL     JLtwim  i:>{  *'i:l    it  luixi  iii^-?^  -zn  zr 

^^^^^^m      ^^m^^^^      -^^^r^F-^      ^»  *  ^  ■  ^^ 

JtiMoeat  ^v«e%  Mn£  m  •>iu  a'  im  ssxi^r^  xtuc  a-   z:z\z    tn  '»^««-',s.^<i'^t!^  >;%  v 
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rounded  the  aperture,  there  wis  tbe  print  of  a  man*s  foot  made  with  toft  mire.  Other  marki 
weie  visihle,  showing  that  the  place  had  been  visited  dnriog  the  night ;  and  as  it  was  evident 
that  Alice,  too,  bad  been  there,  Carieton  summoned  Clie  people^  and  exhibited  the  disooTcry 
he  had  made. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  every  individual  present,  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of 
her  having  been  thrown  into  the  well.  The  idea  was  saffidently  alarming,  and  the  lacts  were 
soch  as  to  justify  their  worst  fears.  It  was  apparent'that  the  abductors  of  Alice  had  gone 
along  the  path  leading  from  the  grove,  and  that  they  had  abandoned  it  at  the  pUce  nearest 
file  wen,  as  if  they  had  designed  to  go,  for  some  purpose,  directly  to  that  spot.  They  might, 
H  Is  true,  liave  passed  it  by  accident  on  their  way  to  the  woods ;  but  it  was  evident  from  the 
marks  that  a  halt  liad  been  made  there,  and  this  seemed  to  render  it  probable  that  the  per- 
sons, on  leaving  the  grove,  and  pursuing  tlie  path,  had  it  in  view  to  stop  at  the  well.  What 
thefar  object  was  In  gohag  thither,  if  not  to  dispose  of  their  burden,  could  not  be  divined. 

Carieton,  who  seemed  to  take  the  lead,  immediately  decided  to  have  the  well  examined, 
and  ordered  a  rope  to  be  brought  for  that  purpose,  the  apparatus  for  drawing  water  having 
long  since  been  taken  away.  While  a  servant  was  absent  on  this  errand,  one  of  the  company, 
a  young  man,  descended  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  by  stepping  from  one  projection  to  an- 
<oUier,  and  discovered  something  white  lying  on  the  bottom,  but  could  not  distinctly  see  what 
h  was. 

Strong  fears  were  now  entertained  that  Alice  had  been  murdered,  and  as  she  was  a  universal 
fkvourite  through  that  part  of  the  country  among  those  who  were  intimate  with  the  family^ 
her  fiiends  there  assembled  almost  dreaded  the  searching  of  the  well,  lest  their  worst  appre* 
hensions  should  be  confirmed. 

At  length  a  long  and  strong  cord  was  brought,  and  the  young  man  who  had  before  descended 
a  little  way>  offered  to  go  to  the  bottom.  As  he  was  light  and  otherwise  well  fitted  for  the 
taA,  his  offer  was  accepted ;  and  tbe  rope  t>eing  attached  to  his  waist,  he  commenced  the 
descent  by  using  both  bands  and  feet  against  the  rough  sides  of  the  well,  the  rope  l)eing 
gradually  slackened  by  the  person  who  held  it,  but  kept  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  his  falling* 

When  he  had  descended  within  a  fow  feet  of  the  bottom,  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up  was 
given,  and  as  they  were  about  to  obey  it,  a  powerful  jerk  drew  the  cord  from  their  hands,  and 
^e  noise  of  a  heavy  body  striking  upon  the  earth,  told  them  that  the  adventurous  young  man 
had  foUen.  They  called  to  him,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  Henry,  who  fortunately  held 
the  extreme  end  of  the  cord,  ordered  him  to  be  drawn  up  without  a  momenta  delay.  He  then 
dispatched  three  -or  four  of  the  men  for  some  water  with  which  to  purify  the  well  of  its 
mephltic  air  before  a  second  descent  should  be  made.  His  opinion  was  (and  the  result 
proved  its  correctness),  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  gas  which  is  fi>equently  found 
In  such  places,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  live  but  a  very  short  time. 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  man  was  drawn  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  laid  upon  the  grass. 
He  very  soon  revived,  however,  and  at  length  entirely  recovered ;  but  could  not  remember 
what  he  had  seen,  if  anything,  while  he  was  in  the  well. 

After  a  few  pails*full  of  water  had  been  dashed  to  the  bottom,  a  person  still  lighter  than 
the  first  was  selected  to  make  another  descent.  The  rope  was  attached  to  his  body,  and  he 
went  down  and  returned  in  safety,  bearing  a  white  shawl  which  Mr  Stafford,  who  witnessed 
these  proceedings,  pronounced  to  be  one  which  he  had  purchased  for  his  daughter  but  a  month 
or  two  before.  All  present  were  relieved  from  their  fears,  on  learning  that  Alice  was  not  in 
the  wen. 

The  search  was  then  re-commenced,  and,  m  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  tbe  whole 
country  within  a  circle  of  two  miles  was  thoroughly  scoured,  but  without  success.  No  farther 
traces  of  Alice,  or  of  those  who  had  carried  her  away,  could  be  discovered ;  and  the 
ndghbours  and  servants  one  after  another  returned  to  the  Woods,  bearing  no  tidings  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  her  afflicted  parents. 

Poor  Cato  now  began  to  despair.     Hitherto  he  bad  been  as  busy  as  the  most  active 
«mong  the  number,  and  was  indefatigable  both  in  searching  himself,  and  in  directing  his 
fellow-servants  who  kM»ked  to  him  for  orders.    When,  however,  he  saw  how  fruitless  Ksd^w^x^ 
an  tMr  eflbrts,  lie  loddeDly  beoaan  diiowtr^ed,  lad,  iM^SBt%  inm^  Va.  «Vk%  ^»t«At  ^  ^^ea 
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kitchen,  bes«n  to  shed  tears.  This  evidence  of  grief  fanmedUtely  iffseted  the  other 
to  foch  a  dqi;ree,  that  (hey  foon  ibllowed  hit  example. 

Mrs  Stafford  still  kept  her  bed  under  the  belief  that  Alice  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.  Hw 
Imsband  took  part  in  the  deliberations  which  followed  their  return  to  the  house,  and  nltlitinh 
be  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  increasing  alarm,  he  betrayed  it  by  a  restlessness  of  mnnicr, 
of  which  he  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious. 

Carlcton,  though  his  feelings  had  been  extremely  unpleasant  from  the  momenc  that  the 
jbsence  of  Miss  Stafford  was  discovered,  had  not  entertained  any  serious  apprehensioo  that 
she  would  not  be  found ;  but  now  he  began  to  feel  some  alarm  for  her  safety,  and  feared  that 
she  might  have  (alien  into  the  hands  of  men,  whose  characters  would  warrant  the  mostiatMiss 
anxiety  on  her  account.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  had  not  thought  of  Crawftntl 
as  the  person  most  likely  to  have  been  concerned  in  setting  fire  to  the  building  and  abdoet- 
ing  Alice.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  until  he  returned  to  the  house  after  an  unsuoocsdU 
search,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  such  might  be  the  fact ;  but  no  sooner  did  be  tbiak 
U  that  Individual  than  he  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Mr  Stafford. 

He  DOW  for  the  first  time  informed  his  host  of  ha\'ing  seen  Crawford  at  nddnight  veiy 
near  the  honsob  a  circumstance  which,  connected  with  the  conversation  that  Henry  had  avow 
beard  while  on  the  island,  made  it  extremely  probable  that  that  individual  had  cooinritted 
;  the  double  outrage.  Mr  Stafford  now  saw  that  CarIeton*s  warning  to  be  preparad  for 
some  attempt  of  the  kind,  ought  not  to  have  been  disregarded,  and  admitted  the  toUj  af  Ui 
supposition,  that  no  man  could  be  found  audacious  enough  to  fire  a  dwelling  and  oarry  off  ( 
of  its  inmates.  He  little  knew  at  that  period  of  what  such  men  were  capable  s  but  a 
experience  in  those  disturbed  times,  made  him  better  acquainted  with  their  desperate  i 

It  only  remained  now  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  misdiicf  that  had  been  done ;  aad 
as  soon  as  it  was  made  to  appear  probable  that  Crawford  was  the  man  they  shoaM  seebj  Air 
Stafford  ordered  immediate  preparation  to  be  made  for  his  capture.  The  neigjhhoan  wba 
offered  to  assist  in  securing  him  went  home  to  procure  such  weapons  as  they  hadp  and  in  a 
very  short  time  returned,  some  with  guns,  others  with  pistols,  swords,  or  knives.  Thoatthat 
bad  none  of  these,  contented  themselves  with  billets  ef  wood  and  with  stones. 

A  formidable  force  was  soon  collected,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  courage  among  them,  if 
an  accurate  opinion  could  bo  formed  from  their  deportment  while  assembled  at  tlie  house. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  every  man  felt,  for  a  while  at  least,  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  deter* 
mioed  to  do  or  die  in  the  cause  of  his  young  neighbour. 

In  these  warlike  preparations  Cato  was  not  behind  the  others.  It  happened  that,  ^Mfwigpt 
the  property  possessed  by  this  worthy  negro,  there  were  an  old  musket,  and  a  huge  sword  and 
belt,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  father  of  Mr  Stafford.  He  had  always  eberished 
these  articles  as  the  gift  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  much  attached,  and  took  a 
pride  in  keeping  them  hk  excellent  order,  and  ready  for  use.  Since  the  beginnin|f  of  tba  «ar« 
be  bad  been  particularly  careful  of  them,  not  knowing,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  bosr  soon 
be  might  be  called  upon  to  defend  his  own  and  his  master's  family.  As  soon  as  belaarned 
that  an  expedition  against  Crawford  was  projected,  he  ran  for  his  arms  and  aeooutrsmcntib 
and  very  Uiortly  appeared  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  active  servioe. 

About  fifteen,  including  Henry  and  Julian,  reported  themselves  to  Hugh  Stafford  ready  to 
proceed,  under  his  direction,  to  the  island  to  which  it  was  supposed  that  Alice  had  bcea  con- 
veyed. They  then  went  down  to  the  water,  where  two  large  boats  belonging  to  tomt  of  tba 
neighbours  received  the  little  party,  Mr  Stafford  commanding  one,  and  Henry  Carletoii  the 
other.     In  the  f<«rmer*s  boat  was  Julian. 

As  the  tide  was  low,  they  were  compelled,  by  lack  of  water  on  the  inside  of  the  islandfv 
to  go  on  the  outside  of  them ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  found  themselves  riding  gallantly 
over  the  waves  that  dashed  against  the  rocky  and  wood-crowned  islets,  and  surrounded  then 
with  a  girdle  of  foam. 

The  aspect  of  the  isUuids  on  the  outer  side  being  new  to  Henry,  he  was  unable  to  decide 
which  of  them  contained  the  residence  of  Crawford.  He  could  only  remcmbor  that  the  one 
to  which  he  was  taken,  appeared  to  him  the  largest  among  the  number,  and  that  the  ground 
io  the  mkHk  me  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  water.    As  they  sailed 
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cloie  to  the  dioret,  he  endetfonred  to  ^§mf»  mmt  daeto  tteipol,  hot  the  trees  grevr'io 
doee  to  the  waterli  edge  thet  be  eookt  perodve  no  eign  of  the  plaee  they  fought. 

At  length,  having  come  abrceit  of  the  largeet  iilet»  wad  teefaig  no  other  hehnr  it  that  he 
tfaoqght  ooold  be  the  one  occapied  by  Crawford,  Henry  ordered  hie  men  to  atand  tovrard  the 
diore.  They  landed  npon  the  rocki,  and,  alter  securing  the  boati^  left  three  men  in  charge 
of  then,  and  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of  Carleton,  to  search  for  the  nnlqne  habita« 
tkm  of  the  Skinner. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  Henry  recognised  a  spot  which  he  had  passed  in  Us  ftt^U 
and,  guided  by  this,  he  turned  to  the  right,  struck  into  a  slightly  trodden  path  that  approached 
the  water,  and  then  wound  round  a  clomp  of  thick  uid  high  bushes  to  the  little  openinr 
before  Crawford's  dwelling.  In  this  place  the  men  rangod  themselves  in  order,  and  stood 
prepared  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be  made  by  the  reckless  tenants  of  that  rocky  lodge. 
Henry  and  Mr  Stafford  with  piitola  cocked  advanced  to  the  month  of  the  deft,  and  found 
it  entirely  empty.  The  bench,  table,  chest,  canvass,  pallets,  &c,  had  disappeared,  and  nanght . 
was  left  but  the  carpet  of  dry  leaves,  and  some  fragments  of  the  last  meal 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  eipeditlon  was  likely  to  prove  unsnooesslbl,  unless  Crawford, 
had  shifted  his  d)ode  to  some  other  part  of  the  island ;  but  this  did  not  appear  probable*  as . 
littio  or  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  (hange.  It  was  Carleton's  opinion  that  he  had  con- 
veyed Alioe  to  another  iiland,  or  to  a  place  forther  up  or  down  tlie  main  shore*  under  the 
befief  that  he  would  be  unsafe  upon  ground  which  he  was  known  to  frequent.  Julian  advised 
that  a  strict  search  shoukl  be  made  through  the  island,  deeming  it  poesible  that  the  6bitct  of 
their  pursuit  might  still  be  concealed  thereon :  and  agreeably  to  this  advice^  the  company 
visited  every  part  of  it,  and  soon  became  satisfied  that  it  hiul  been  deierted  by  Its  former 
oeenpants. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  on  finding  the  game  beyond  their  reach.  After  stopping  at 
the  other  islands  in  that  vicinity,  they  returned  home  hi  bad  spirits,  but  with  no  bitention  of 
Tolimiuishing  the  search.  Each  man  had  something  to  propoie,  and  some  oonjecture  to  ad- 
vance^ touching  the  probable  place  of  Alice's  concealment.  Mr  StaHbrd  knew  not  what  to 
*e^  nor  what  to  advise ;  and  Henry  Carieton  and  Julian  Melville  were  at  a  loss  what  steps  it 
behoved  them  to  take  towards  the  recovering  of  one  so  dear  to  both. 

Among  the  number,  none  fdt  greater  disappointment  than  Cato.  Hk  sorrow  bad  been 
converted  mto  indignation,  and  had  Crawford  come  in  his  way,  the  consequences  wooM  doubt- 
less have  been  fatal.  As  he  sat  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  he  kept  constantly  talking  to  hfansdf 
in  an  under  tone,  and  his  language  clearly  evinced  that  his  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  a  high 
pitehi  not  against  the  supposed  kidnapper  of  Alice  only,  but  against  the  whole  body  of  **  rebels,** 
ftom  Washington  down  to  the  lowest  that  deserved  the  title.  His  monofogue,  under  other 
•  nfaeomrtaaceSt  would  have  been  diverting  to  those  who  sat  near  him. 

When  the  oompany  arrived  at  the  Woods,  Henry  withdrew  to  his  chamber  to  make  eonm 
dnnge  in  hts  dress,  and  in  doing  so,  accidentally  placed  his  hand  npon  the  note  which,  on  the 
preeedhig  day,  had  been  dropped  into  his  hat,  and  which  had  since  remained  forgotten  In  one 
of  Ms  pookets.  The  contents  inspired  him  with  new  hope,  and  he  determined  to  repair  forth- 
with to  the  designated  spot  Having  put  on  his  riding  dress  and  ordered  Romeo  to  be  sad- 
dled, he  held  a  few  momenti*  conversation  with  his  host,  and  told  him  of  the  Kceipt  of  the 
letter,  and  of  bis  bitention  to  learn,  if  possible,  whether  the  dark  hint  therein  contained,  did 
■ot  lefer  to  what  had  taken  place  the  night  belbre. 

Henry  gdloped  to  the  place  where  he  had  Ust  met  Crawford,  but  no  person  was  there,  and 
bo  began  to  think  that  the  writer  of  the  note  had  practised  upon  him  a  paltry  hoai.  He 
waited  a  few  moments  to  see  whether  any  one  would  approach  him  and  then  went  fiuther  into 
the  wood5,  and  rode  to  a  slight  elevation,  from  whidi  he  could  look  round  him  to  a  consider- 
able distance  in  every  direction.  The  sHeoce  was  unbroken,  eicept  by  the  winds  among  the 
leaves,  and  nothing  tike  a  human  form  was  to  be  seen.  Vexed  by  tbe  apparent  decdt,  he 
struck  his  spurs  impatiently  into  the  flanks  of  Romeo  and  turned  bis  fooe  towards  the  road, 
intendhig  to  waste  no  mora  time  upon  what  he  now  considered  a  foolls  errand. 

When  he  regained  the  road,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  possibly,  the  writer  of  the  note  did^<e^ 
mean  to  oonmiunlcate  with  him  in  person,  and  tliat  another  kU«r  wi^i^Y^^^VMeQ^V!^ VstXi&cax 
fonewbere  about  the  spot  to  which,  If  he  ihoald  noed  iiMee»\i( Y^i^^cil  «Sa«cX^\n  %^*   ^^ 
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•lUMMd  to  Um  trtt  under  whioh  he  had  oMf^ned  widi  Crawford*  and  obtenred  a  pieoa  of  mO* 
cloth,  a  yard  hi  leagth,  aufpeadtd  agalaat  tha  tnrak.  aa  if  to  attraet  his  attentioo ;  tba  tow 
«d  oCtt  iNurtly  ooftiteg  a  halo,  ia  whkh  wai  a  letter  folded  and  directed  hi  a  manner  very 
aWkr  U  the  athar.  With  a  foeliny  of  joy  CarietMi  drew  it  forth,  and  oa  breaknig  tha  aaa^ 
ffWthooaaielad  of  a  drop  of  tar,  ha  read  the  foUowings  **  Three  miles  below  this,  on  a  poiBl» 
yt«  wUI  9f  a  amaU  houia,  once  the  dweiliag  of  oM  Lake  the  lUhcrman.  Go  there  willi  a 
•trong  foroe,  and  you  will  and  the  daughter  of  Mr  Staflbrd.  Destroy  this  letter  and  theollMr* 
M.  &  Lota  ao  tiaw,  as  Craarford  may  not  stay  lot^  in  that  place.'* 

i 


CHAPTER    IX. 

CaauTOM*!  trtt  faapnba  was  to  set  off  immediately  to  the  house  of  Lake ;  hnt  after  a  Ktda 
teiiatioo,  aome  diAealtiea  occurred  to  him,  which  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
thither  without  a  feroe  tufBoient  to  OYeroome  any  resistance  that  might  be  made.  He 
that  Crawford  woohi  not  have  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking,  but  with  the  full  deterwrina* 
Itaa  to  eflhet  his  parpoae  by  force  of  anns  if  necessary ;  and  he  could  not  reasonably  aappoa^ 
Umefoce^  that  he  eeaM  akwe  prerail  upon  Crawford  to  surrender  the  person  of  one  whoai  te 
hMllwarredsnohrWt  to  obtain.  Then  the  letter  whioh  he  hdd  in  his  hand,  advised  him  to  f» 
villi  a  atreng  foree,  thewhig  that  the  writer,  who  was  doubtless  well  informed  as  to  CrawSsiA 
fcilltlsa^  believed  that  nothing  short  of  ooereioo  would  arail  to  deprive  him  of  his  fiur  prt- 
It  seemed  to  hha.  therefore,  that  the  surest  way  would  be  to  call  iu  the  aid  of  tlwaa 
IS  he  had  left  at  the  Woods,  and  then  proceed  to  the  place  of  Alice's  confincaaent,  witka 
determination  to  rescue  her  at  the  hasard  of  their  lives. 

He  was  about  to  follow  this  pian,  when  another  thought  struck  him,  which  again  indneed 
hiBtadiaw  his  vein.  He  recollected  that  he  had  itin  his  power  to  do  Crawford  a  ^gaal 
MiiiiN  ens  oa  which  that  person  appeared  to  set  a  high  value,  as  it  promised  to  dhtit  Um 
frees  the  lifo  of  which  he  had  become  weary,  and  restore  him  toa  reqiectable  standing  in aoci* 
etf.  Crawford  had  ooafcsatd  that  Carleton  was  the  only  individual  who  could  accompKdithii 
desirable  object ;  and  the  remarks  he  aaade*  and  the  course  he  had  adopted,  to  procure  tm. 
interview  with  and  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Henry,  deariy  eviaeed  that  he  wouU  aol  wfl. 
hagly  forcfo  the  proeused  epp&cetioB  to  the  rommsnrter»in>chief  for  a  ^'^-^'fyyi  in  tka 


Carleten  hoped,  alsew  that  this  deed  of  the  outlaw  ^fci'  such  he  mtght  be  properfy 
wim  seemed  rcgardleei  of  all  law>  was  done  simply  to  annoy  a  coospicoous  Tory  wheaa  te 
bated  i  and  thai,  having  accomplished  his  parpoae,  he  would  yteki  Alice  to  her  friends,  with- 
ont  drivio;  them  to  the  nccessa^  of  taking  her  by  force.  At  ai  events,  the  more  he  thowi|hlt 
ef  his  recent  letereenne  with  Crawford,  and  mere  especially  of  their  last  conversation,  tkm 
meae  probable  it  appeettd  that  he  had  it  ia  his  power  to  taf  ueoce  him  by  threatening  to 
^taw  the  primirs  he  had  given,  wnlcas  3iin  Stafbri  shwud  be  immediarely  restored  te 
foBH|y«  5aii»6ed  ef  this,  he  dcmmintd  to  saake  the  attempt,  and  accordii^y,  vithoot 
May.  eec  vtf  on  a  hard  gaSkip  towenk  the  point  to  whkh  he  bad  been  dirc««ed. 

T^  BKnotos  broe^  him,  as  he  judgeil  ssmswbsis  near  the  pUce.  aad  en  ioqeiriag  of  m 
hey  W  sjiw  »  the  ro*l  was  toU  to  foi.ow  a  Uae  leodicg  for  kail  a  aaifte  tovaru  the 
whsaiire  he  wc«.*d  sre  the  house  tha;  he  soofht.  Thre«iag  the  lad  a  smilT  pveco  ef ' 
sci«dk  iaio  the  !ane^  4nd  at  Wogth  porveive^j  tTtaated  upon  a  point — a 
H  wie  tte  eaK  tenemect  wiioie*  he  keew  matt  be  thitt  tcmporvvT  occupied  bv  CrawfoeC 
It  was  a  MM  oe^Oen  boi2d-ng  oeat  lini^  bwe  two  ronark  jmi  frvea  tite 
heUi  of  the  hiNaie  ttaril  and  o^  the  Sioprn,  ;fce.  ano«:  it.  he  coaciiaka  tha:  is  hod 
tenant.  w^-K  uklee^  ww  tiio  case. 

Becovy«  t^  po«aK  and  the  a«ec»f  on  which  Cwvton  travM«d  tbiere  vxt  a 

arm  Awe  m  width..  mnn«^  e«v\y  :«  iSo  -ami  W  ^j^;  j.nc  ^i't:«<i.     W=^>  Cbe  vus 
ii^  for  S-Hr  ^4ca^  fnonag  pjimj     titr  naie  or»z}f9  nee   3^n<  v:.s.o>e  to  dioi  -s  ixi 
lh»  ge^fpKCMtt  ef  a  hdl^    he  Wmrii  hv  aom«  peunea«Kvc  is  a  vco.'o  whkn  h<  icacxe::? 
tohethncef  l>eiofor^     Gariteen  hataeo,  ami  cmoitv  hu»  e«««  oooac 

leli 
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Hat  dftft  WAS  the  Mme  vi  whiob  Hasry  had  iee«  him  aft  the  ta«tni»aad  bnaalh  hit  ovaNeoat; 
whioh  wat  buttoned  at  the  ^aitt  oaly,  the  handle  of  a  piitol  oo  eat  tidcb  and  thai  of  a  dlili  a» 
tho  other,  were  parpotely  left  in  tight.  In  hit  head  he  held  a  thick  novgh  ttiok,  which  ha  had 
iMtd  at  a  caoc,  and  behind  him  followed  a  huge  black  dog  of  the  Newfonadland  breed*  whWi 
Carleton  had  not  before  seen.  **  Silence*  you  teonndrel !"  takl  Crawford  to  the  brute,  at  It 
cofDBianoad  a  hoarse  barking ;  and  th<>n,  as  if  regretting  the  harahnett  of  bis  eomanand,  patted 
the  dog  upon  the  bead,  and  bade  it  return  to  the  house. 

At  this  moment  Carleton  turned  bis  eyes  towards  the  oabin— for  toch  in  troth  it  wat-* 
and,  in  the  little  window  of  the  room  nearest  to  him,  saw  a  female  form,  which  he  immediately 
reeogoised  as  that  of  Alioe.  The  barking  of  the  dog  had  apparently  apprised  her  of  the 
approach  of  a  stranger,  and  brought  bar  to  the  window ;  whence  she  saw  her  lover,  and  gave 
lllni  a  token  of  recognition  by  waving  her  handkerohief  to  and  fro.  Hie  heart  beat  violently 
ma  itaing  her  thus  cooped  up  in  so  vile  a  tenement,  and  under  the  6rst  impulte  of  his  ia^ 
Mtion,  he  struck  Romeo  with  the  spur,  intending  to  dash  across  the  creek  and  set  her  at 
liberty. 

Crawford,  who  saw  the  motion  and  underttood  its  meaning,  hnmadiately  hailed  Carletao, 
and  bade  him  stay  where  he  was  at  the  peril  of  hit  lifo ;  but  immediately  altering  his  tone,  m 
if  ha  had  suddenly  bethought  him  of  the  ill  policy  of  offending  hit  unwelcome  visitor,  ha 
added,  **  Stand  there,  Mr  Carleton,  and  I  will  save  yon  the  troubia  of  leaping  the  ditch." 

So  saying,  Crawford  ran  a  few  steps,  and  jumped  clear  of  the  ttream,  landing  on  the  other 
aide  within  a  fow  feet  of  where  Henry  stood.  **  You  see  I  have  moved  my  quarters,*'  he  can« 
tinned,  "  1  seldom  stay  long  in  one  place." 

*'  So  I  perceive,*'  observed  Carleton,  *<  especially  when  there  wonld  be  great  danger  in  re* 
aainifl^  where  you  are  known.** 

**  Danger  is  a  word,  Mr  Carleton,  that  I  have  long  smce  discarded  from  my  vocabulary. 
Gentlemen  of  my  profession  seldom  think  of  the  name,  and  never  of  the  thing  itsell  But 
what  sent  you  hither,  pray  ?'* 

"  How  can  you  put  that  question,*'  asked  Carleton,  **  after  your  deed  at.  the  Woods  last 
night,  where  you  must  have  known  that  I  am  a  sojourner  ?" 

**  You  a  sojourner  at  the  house  of  Mr  Stafford  I"  ezdaioMd  Crawford  with  evident  9Qt- 
prite.    **  Upon  my  honour  I  wat  not  aware  of  that     I  thought  yon  ware  at  the  village." 

**  Well,  sir,'*  said  Carleton,  *'  you  know  it  now,  and  can,  therefore,  easily  divine  the  objoet 
of  my  vbit  hither.  I  demand  the  instant  surrender  of  Alioe  Staflbrd,  whom  I  tee  in  yonder 
window*  If  you  refuse,  I  will  toon  bring  a  force  that  will  not  only  compel  you  to  release 
your  prisoner,  but  place  you  where  you  will  have  but  a  narrow  field  in  whioh  to  play  your 
lawlatt  pranks.** 

**  Let  ua  understand  each  other,'*  said  Crawford,  reddening.  ^  You  shoukl  know  by  tMi 
time,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  easily  intimidated  by  a  beardless  youth.  When 
I  undertook  the  performance  of  last  night*s  business,  I  had  an  object  in  view,  which  I  meant 
to  aooomplish  at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  and  now  that  it  is  half  done,  think  you  I  will  be  turned 
ailde  from  my  purpose  by  the  threats  of  a  mere  boy  ?  No,  sir ;  yon  will  find  that  in  spite  df 
the  force  which  you  may  bring  against  me,  Alice  Stafford  will  not  return  to  her  fotber's  dwel- 
ling but  with  my  free  consent  '* 

<■  We  will  tee,"  said  Carleton,  gathering  up  his  reins,  *«  we  will  see  tf^** 

**  Stay  a  moment,**  said  Crawford,  with  a  smile,  "  and  I  will  show  you  how  idle  it  will  he 
to  undertake  what  you  propose*  Does  the  weasel  wait  quietly  under  the  bush  till  you  plane 
jour  hands  upon  him  ?— or  the  bird  that  the  school*boy  covets,  submit  to  be  caged  without 
an  effort  to  eseape  ?  Look  on  yonder  shore,  and  observe  the  boots  with  which  I  traverse  the 
Sound :  before  you  could  reach  the  Woods,  I  would  be  half  way  to  the  Gute,  on  my  aray  to 
another  quarter,  where  Alice  would  be  entirely  beyond  your  reach.  What  say  you,  Henry  ? 
•••Aai  I,  with  such  means  of  escape,  to  be  easily  eatrapped  upon  this  point,  and  brought  to 
any  tarma  that  yen  may  dictate  ?  Besides,  tuppota  I  should  ohoose  to  oppote  force  to  foree, 
Vfbat  could  you  do  with  a  posse  of  farmers,  who  would  fly  at  the  first  aeent  of  powder?  Had 
I  bacA  upon  the  ialaad  thit  noraiog  when  they  visited  it  in  pnrioit  of  ma,  I  %ioqSA,'«^^(^\c^ 
a  rtnMB  Inllnirnn,  have  driven  them  headlaiig  into  the  Sounau  l&ioia'Mm  «bmm%^&imb^T*^ 
jRigbt  hifailoadjwafoad  tt^  but  beliave  omw  youwoiAdteialhamVaX.  v^^^  v^W^'^'^^*^ 
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Henry  at  oooe  pwedved  tluU  hit  threali  of  coerdon  would  aTall  bat  little,  siaoe  CrawiMi 
at  a  few  moBMau'  aotioo,  oonld  so  readily  escape  with  his  prisoner.  He  now  saw  tliat  a 
milder  course  wonld  be  fSir  more  Ukelj  to  influence  a  man  of  such  a  disposition,  and  if  ffaife 
ihoQld  Ciil»  he  detemdaed  to  try  what  efieet  a  withdrawal  of  the  promise  he  had  mad*  ti 
Crawford  would  hare  upon  his  indomitable  resolution. 

^'Bttt  why  do  yon  wish  to  detain  this  young  lady?"  he  demanded.  •<  You  dislike  her 
fikther  because  lie  is  a  Tory,  and  to  mjure  him,  you  fire  his  dwelling  and  carry  off  his  dangfataiw 
Is  it  oonsbtent  with  your  notionB  of  what  is  right  and  honourable,  that  you  should  thus  tvaaft 
a  defenceless  female  ?*' 

**  It-is  not  simply  beoause  Mr  Stafifoid  is  a  Tory,"  replied  Crawford,  **  that  I  have  Mtal 
thue,  though  that  cireumstance,  Heaven  knowi^  is  sufficient  to  make  me  detest  the  man  at  I 
do  the  devil ;  but  I  have  an  old  aeeount  to  settle  with  that  gentleman,  and  have  adopted  thii 
method  of  compelling  him  to  do  me  justice.  He  is  now  in  my  power,  and  I  can  force  hfan  t# 
grant  what  I  shall  demaad :  without  his  daughter  I  might  plead  in  vain.  There  is  a  wajb 
you  perceive,  whereby  we  poor  devils  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position  in. which  wc  can  tfeal 
with  these  wealthy  nabobs  on  equal  terms,  and  without  being  weighed  down  by  their  sapwior 
power.  As  to  JMIss  Staflbrd.  she  shall  be  wdl  cared  for,  as  she  has  been  from  the  momeat 
Aa  quitted  her  apartment  at  the  Woods ;  and  I  much  regret  that,  in  the  execution  of  Hgr 
purpose,  it  has  beoome  necessary  to  subject  her  to  some  inconvenience.'* 

**  And  how  long,  pray,  do  you  expeot  to  detain  her  here  ?**  demanded  Carleton. 
"  Until  Hugh  Stafford  sJiall  assent  to  what  I  propose,**  responded  Crawford ;  "and  wkm 
that  is  done,  he  may  rely  upon  receiving  back  lus  daughter  unharmed.*' 

«  Do  you  propose  to  negotiate  in  person,"  asked  Henry,  "  or  to  employ  an  agent?** 
<*  I  had  thought  of  dispatchUig  a  letter  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  day,**  replied  Crawlbi< 
'*and  if  you  are  willing  to  be  the  bearer  of  my  proposition,  I  will  immediately  state  It  In 
writing.*' 

I  will  carry  it,*'  said  Carleton,  **  and  return  in  less  than  two  hours  with  his  answer.** 
Stay  where  you  are,  then,"  said  Crawford,  **and  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.*' 
So  saying,  he  leaped  over  the  creek  and  returned  to  the  house.     During  the  few  miantei 
that  he  was  absent,  Carleton  contrived  to  make  Alice  understand  by  signs  that  her  release 
wcmld  shortly  be  effected—the  distance  between  them  being  too  great  to  admit  of  their  hoUlk 
ing  an  oral  conversation. 

**  Look  you,**  saki  Crawford  whei^he  returned,  '*  you  must  come  hither  unattended,  except 
by  a  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  Miss  Stafford  home.  I  shall  have  a  man  stationed  on  yonder 
hill  to  watch  your  approach,  and  should  you  come  prepared  to  release  the  lady  viel  onais^  I 
will  immediately  push  into  the  Sound,  and  carry  her  away.  I  would  have  you  distinctly  to 
understand  this ;  for,  by  the  saints  above,  I  will  not  be  driven  to  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  my  prisoner." 

**  I  promise  to  return  with  an  answer,"  said  Henry,  **  and  make  no  attempt  to  secure  yon 
or  her  until  it  be  delivered.  But  remember,  Crawford,  should  Mr  Stafford  refuse  to  aoc«de 
to  your  vrishes^herein  expressed,  and  you  detain  Alice  beyond  three- hours  from  this  moaaent» 
J  will  withdraw  my  promise  to  speak  to  the  commander-in-chief  in  your  behalf.  Do  yon 
bear?" 

Crawford  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  semed  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and,  alter  a  i^ort 
pause,  simply  said,  **  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter  now ;  go  and  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Carieton  tied  tnmed  his  horse,  and  was  about  to  start,  when  Crawford  added,  '*  Stay  one 
moment  if  you  please.    Tell  me  how  you  obtained  a  knowledge  of  my  whereabout." 
-     "I  cannot  oomply  with  your  request,"  said  Carleton. 

**  You  received  information  from  that  rascal  Stark.  Hi''  used  Improper  language  to  aw 
yesterday  momingt  and  presumed  to  remonstrate  in  such  lerms  against  visiting  Mr  StaCbid, 
that  I  found  it  nesossary  to  administer  a  i>low.  If  he  should  again  come  within  my  reaeli,  I 
irili  soMl  a  bullet  throi«;h  fab  bead." 

.  V .  Garletoaaeiwjnodaapeedilj  back  to  tho  Woods,  and  bore  the  welcome  news  of  Alice's  safetf . 
Tbo  infonnation  toon  spread  through  the  ne^fhbourhood,  and,  in  a  little  while,  the  people 
4fa^  astembleiL  to  kam  where  she  was  concealed,  and  tha  vuUcular«  o(  her  abduction. 
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CARLBTON^  187 

Muck  J07  was  manlfeittd  bf  evefy  pcnoB  m  hearinff  tbtM  lidincpi,  ind  tfiegrMieit  plearare 
was  UH  whtn  they  were  told  that  ibe  would  prohahly  be  at  hene  witUn  aa  bear.  Cflt« 
was  aetually  beatde  hhntel^  and  cut  the  most  ridioiiloua  anUet  imaginable.  Hetaa  about  tbv 
house  and  grounda  like  one  under  the  influence  of  ezfailaratiDg  gas-^umpiog,  nngiag,  anl' 
laugh  ing — to  the  surprise  and  amusement  of  every  one  present. 

When  Carleton  informed  Mr  StaflTord  of  the  result  of  his  seareb.  thai  gentleman  at  oilce 
proposed  to  go  with  a  strong  (bree,  and  make  an  attack  upon  Crawford  and  bis  gang.  Hla' 
apprehensions  on  account  of  his  daughter  bad  taken  such  a  bold  of  hia  mind,  that  bis  naftn*' 
rally  stern  and  energetic  character  had  not  displayed  itself;  but  now  that  he  was  assured  -of  • 
her  safety*  and  knew  precisely  where  she  was,  he  seemed  a  difibrent  man  from  what  he  bad 
been  through  the  night  and  during  the  morning.  Instead  of  following  the  adviee  and  diraoi 
tkm  of  others,  he  was  now  for  taking  the  lead,  and  proceeding  with  great  vigonr  to  the  resoos 
of  Alioe.  '*  Get  the  men  together,"  said  he  to  Carleton,  **aod  let  ua  loso  no  time  in  seonring 
tUi  audadotts  robber.  The  knave  shall  be  hung  on  the  first  tree  in  requital  of  last  nigbtiv 
wark.'^ 

**  He  certainly  merits  a  severe  chastisement/*  said  Mr  Strong,  who  had  Just  arrived  at  ibm 
Woods,  much  alarmed  at  what  had  occurred,  **  and  I  give  it  as  my  opinion— an  opinion  tb«t 
is  oertainly  entitled  to  some  respect,  considering  the  high  calling  to  which  I  am  devoted— thilk 
the  interests  of  society  and  of  the  church  require  that  this  wicked  individual,  and  those  that 
aid  and  abet  him  in  his  neforious  labours,  should  either  be  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  or 
punished  severely  with  many  stripes.*' 

Having  delivered  this  sage  opinion  in  his  usual  grandiloquent  manner,  Mr  Strong  was  about   . 
to  give  some  advice  for  the  government  of  the  party  in  their  proceedings,  when  Henry,  who 
vraa  impatient  at  the  delay,  interrupted  him  by  requesting  Mr  Stafford  to  withdraw  to  another 
apartment. 

When  the  last-named  gentleman  and  Carleton  were  alone  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  tatter 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  interview  with  Crawford,  adding  that  their  object  oonld  probably 
be  effected  without  resort  to  force ;  and  that  an  attack  upon  hbn  and  his  gang,  as  proposed 
by  Mr  Stafford,  would  doubtless  result  in  the  immediate  removal  of  AUoe  to  a  mora  distant 
place.  He  then  delivered  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged,  stating  that  if  the  pnfposal 
therein  contauied  should  be  acceded  to.  Miss  Stafford  would  forthwith  be  given  up  to  bar 
friends. 

Hugh  Stafford  broke  the  seal  impatiently,  at  the  same  time  mnttering  a  onrse  upon  his 
tormentor,  and  having  glanced  at  the  brief  contents,  and  read  the  signature,  exclaimed,-* 
**  Good  God  1  is  it  possible? **  and  then  looking  fixedly  at  the  page  for  morO  than  a  mhiute^ 
daring  which  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering  from  the  letter  before  him,  he  at  length 
added^— **  Can  it  really  be  ?    Then  I  must  indeed  submit " 

«( I  hope,"  said  Henry,  after  a  short  pause,  '*  that  the  requirements  of  this  person  are  saeh 
as  may  be  honourably  complied  with  ?  " 

<<  He  has  taken  the  surest  means  of  success,**  laid  Mr  Stafford ;  '*  but  I  tell  you,  Henry, 
that  if  my  daughter  were  at  home,  I  would  beard  the  villain  in  his  den,  and  bid  him  do  bJs 
wont  As  it  is,  I  must  assent  to  what  he  demands.  He  requires,  as  the  price  of  Alieels 
restoration,  certain  papers  which  I  have  in  my  possessioo,  and  threaCens,  in  case  of  my  reftisal 
to  deliver  them  up,  to  carry  her  away  and  detain  her  till  I  yield.  What  can  I  do  but  submit 
to  what  the  raseal  asks  ?  ** 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  papers  you  speak  of,*'  said  Henry,  **  nor  of  the  importance  that 
their  possession  may  be  to  you ;  but  unless  they  be  given  up,  I  apprehend  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing the  release  of  your  daughter.** 

**  The  papers  are  of  no  intrinsic  value,*'  said  Mr  Stafibrd.  '*  but  they  would  enable  me  to 
jvstiiy  a  coarse  of  conduct  which  I  once  held  towards  this  man,  and  to  prove  him  to  be— I 
will  not  say  what  He  must  have  them,  however,  for  his  requisition  cannot,  under  the  drcum- 
itancet,  be  avaded*    Wait  here  a  few  minutes,  if  you  plense,  till  I  retom." 

Mr  Staiford  then  withdrew  to  his  library,  and  from  a  secret  drawer  of  bis  cabinet  draw 
soma  papers  tlMit  had  slumbered  there  for  years)  he  sealed  them  In  aii«em)iM^wsi&  t^mkA^ 
the  fihriM  to  tha  iModi  of  CarleCm^  tntborlitfiig  Mm 
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for  Ihe  fireedom  of  Allot.    He  then  ordered  tke  mniage  to  befot  mtfy  snd  bnmglie  to  te 
dwr$  and  while  Cato  was  employed  on  thie  eiraod  he  went  to  Mn  Stafford**  chamber/ 
fiMnd  her  hi  high  spirits  in  coaseauence  or  the  newt  that  bad  been  recdved  concerning 
diMfhter. 

Carleton  returned  to  the  room  in  which  the  neighboars  were  collected,  where  lie  touaB, 
wnng  others,  Julian  Melville,  unusually  sullen  and  silent.  The  latter  gentleman,  although 
hfrejoioed  at  the  discovery  which  had  been  made,  was  eiceedingly  vexed  by  the  good  fortiM 
of  hip  rival.  He  would  almost  rather  that  Miss  Stafford  had  not  been  found,  than  tbift 
•  Ciafieton  should  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  her  (kmily  and  friends.  As  he  itdol 
fl|Nirt  near  one  of  the  windows,  apparently  buried  in  deep  thought,  and  unconsdons  of  wtet 
m  passing  around  him,  Henry  walked  near,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  him  upon  Iks 
tUbjeot  which  at  that  time  engaged  the  minds  of  every  person  in  the  house. 

•*  You  have  doubtless  heard,  Mr  Melville,**  said  h%  "  that  I  hare  had  the  happfaieH  to 
tflOBver whore  Miss  Stafford  was  concealed.*' 

*'  Yon  have  achieved  the  wonderful  feat,**  said  Julian,  sarcastically,  '*  of  finding  what  Wig 
never  lost ;  ttie  affair  seems  to  have  turned  out  agreeably  to  your  wish."  These  words  were 
purposely  spoken  in  so  lend  a  tone  that  they  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
penun  in  the  room. 

**  I  scarcely  know  how  to  interpret  your  language,  Mr  MelviHe,"  said  Henry,  turotng  red 
to  the  face,  '*  for  I  cannot  beUeve  that  yon  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  been  engaged 
Id  this  horrid  plot.** 

**  The  most  obvious  meming  of  my  words  is  generally  that  intended  to  be  conveywl^*  wM 
JuUan. 

"  Then,  sir,**  said  Carleton,  under  eome  excitement,  **  I  proclaim  hi  the  presence  of  theie 
gentlemen  that  you  have  knowingly  uttered  a  most  absurd,  false,  and  malicious  charge.* 

Julian  made  no  reply,  but  immediately  left  the  room.  Cato  now  entered  and  announced 
that  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  Mr  Staflbrd  at  the  same  time  appeared,  and  declared  him* 
iiir  in  readiness  to  depart.  He  and  Henry  went  to  the  coach,  followed  by  Mr  Peleg  Strongs 
who  imagining  himself  to  be  the  almost  accepted  suitor  of  Alice,  thought  it  incumbent  onhiia 
to  assist  in  escorting  her  home.  Mr  Stafford  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
movement,  but  said  nothing  to  discourage  the  clergyman  from  accompanying  them. 

"  This  is  truly  a  most  alarming  affair,"  said  Mr  Strong,  when  they  were  fairly  started* 
''but  we  have  reason  to  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  enabled  to  rescue  the  lady  from  her 
perilous  and  unpleasant  situation.  I  rejoice  that  it  Is  my  good  fortune  to  participate  in  the 
teik  of  releasing  her  from  her  confinement,  and  in  the  personal  danger  necesaarOj  to  Im 
tmountercd  in  effecting  this  desirable  object.** 

The  clerical  gentleman,  as  the  reader  will  readily  believe,  was  fhlly  apprised  of  the  troo 
state  of  the  affair  and  well  knew  he  was  going  where  no  danger  would  be  incurred. 


CHAPTER   X 

Wbem  they  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  lane  opposite  Lake*s,  Henry  requested  Cato  to  StOpt 
and  having  desired  Mr  Stafford  and  the  clergyman  to  remain  in  the  carriage  (to  whioh  thft 
latter  very  readily,  and  the  former  very  reluctantly,  consented),  descended  from  the  f«falbleb 
crossed  the  little  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

As  he  passed  along  the  path,  he  observed  at  a  distance  two  boats  on  the  shore,  and  aerend 
men  lying  about  on  the  beach  and  on  the  grass,  ready  at  a  moment*s  notice  to  obey  the  orden 
of  their  leader,  and  in  case  of  need  to  carry  him  and  his  prisoner  beyond  the  i«aoh  of  nay 
pursuer.  When  Carleton  approached  the  house,  Crawford  opened  the  door  and  invited  hte 
into  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  Alice  was  confined,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hops 
that  the  result  of  his  errand  had  been  such  as  would  secure  the  immediate  release  of  Mies 

Stafford.  Carieton  replied  that  he  believed  he  had  been  suooesaAil  in  obtaining  what  wag 
d«naiided,and  then  handed  Crawford  the  packet*  whioh  waa  reoeivedwfth  signs  ef-gMi 


^  I  wMUmbli  jFtv,**  ttM  ¥be  Irtler,  ^to  raurh  Iwro  a  fcw  moments,  mOfl:  I 
iMIbiM «iaBiMd tlM^Mtenlk'*  Re tiMB  ateended  a  pidr  of  stain  leafing  to  the  np^ 
apMimeat  or  gasrel. 

He  was  absent  bat  a  vorjF  short  thne^  and  when  be  returned  his  countenance  showed  that 
the  possession  of  these  papers  afforded  hfan  mneh  pleasore.  **  This  mnst  appear  to  yoa  a 
Straaga  prooeadisig^''  said  ba^  **  and  the  onlj  excuse  I  have  to  oflbr  is,  that  the  papers  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me,  and  could  not  have 
been  procured  bnt  by  means  of  soma  such  maacBUvre  as  I  have  practised.  I  admit  that  the 
eoqwdiaBt  was  a  barsh  ana.  and  scareely  to  be  justified  by  the  most  urgent  necessity ;  bat  I 
hsae  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  easy  to  Miss  Staflbrd  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow.' 
]  aae  tiiat  yoo  are  impatient,  Mr  Cnrieton,  but  before  I  open  the  door  I  must  do  myself  the 
justice  to  say  thai  the  ^ouse  was  not  fired  by  my  directions ;  it  was  doue  by  that  hair- brained 
Marriner,  who,  witbont  apprising  me  of  his  intentions,  set  a  candle  near  some  combustible 
materials  in  one  of  the  small  rooms  adjoining  that  of  the  young  lady.  I  was  extremely  vexed 
by  the  circumstance,  and  am  really  glad  that  it  was  the  cause  of  no  serious  mischiefl'' 

**  Where  is  Marriner!"  demanded  Henry. 

"  He  went  to  the  dty  early  this  momiDg,**  answered  Crawford,  *'  and  expects  to  retnn  in 
the  evening.'* 

By  this  tine  the  door  was  unfastened,  and  Crawford,  after  begging  Henry  to  excuse  hit 
conduct  to  the  young  lady,  withdrew  from  the  house  and  joined  his  men  on  the  shore,  dri^ 
ton  then  advanced  alone  into  the  room,  when  Alice  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  hid  her  face  in 
hiaboeom. 

**  Ood  be  praised,  my  dear  Alice,  that  we  find  you  safe,**  said  Henry,  as  be  passed  his 
arms  ibund  her  slender  form. 

She  loolied  up  in  ids  fkce  through  the  tears  that  bedlmmed  her  eyes,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart  said, — '*  Tbanlcs,  Henry,  thanks  for  your  goodness.** 

A  moment  such  as  this  would  have  amply  repaid  Carleton  for  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  ap 
aeeount  of  the  being  he  so  much  loved.  If  there  could  have  lingered  in  his  mind  any  traws 
cf  doubt  that  his  attachment  was  requited,  the  conduct  of  Alice  on  this  occasion  would  havo 
ranoved  them  forever. 

On  theh>  way  to  the  carriage  they  met  Mr  Stafford  hurrying  towards  them,  and,  on  inquir- 
ing the  cause  of  his  great  htiste,  learned  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  man  whom  be  so  muak 
detestod.  He  had  reluctantly  remafaied  in  the  vehicle,  desiring  to  castigate  Crawford,  if  not 
to  da  something  worse ;  but  the  moment  he  saw  him  pass  flrom  the  house  to  the  shore,  he 
oauM  restrain  himself  no  longer,  and,  leaping  to  the  ground,  ran  with  all  his  speed  towards 
him.  Crawford  saw  his  movement,  and  not  wishing  to  have  a  personal  encounter  with  him, 
balooli  himself,  with  his  men,  to  the  boats,  and  rowed  swiftly  down  the  stream. 

**  You  are  too  late,**  said  Henry ;  '*  Crawford,  you  may  perceive,  is  already  far  beyond  your 
reach." 

Mr  Staflbrd  stopped  suddenly,  uttering  a  malediction  upon  his  tormentor,  and  then 
embraced  Ms  daughter  affectionately,  expressing  his  happiness  at  seeing  her  safe.  **  We  .ai« 
indebted  to  our  firiend  here,*'  said  he,  in  the  ftilness  of  his  delight,  "  and  you  must  thank  him 
for  Kstoring  you  to  your  parents  and  home.  But  you  need  not  do  it  now,**  he  added,  with  a 
amlle,  **  for  we  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  show  you  to  your  mother.'* 

AHee  heard  this  observation  with  pleasure,  and  if  she  made  no  reply,  it  was  because  she 
was  tirinkibg  whether  these  words  of  her  father  did  not  afford  her  ground  to  hope  for  a  favour- 
able  change  in  his  sentiments  towards  Carleton.  They  called  a  sweet  blush  into  her  cheeks, 
and  looking  up,  her  eyes  met  those  of  Henry,  which  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  on 
bearing  a  remark  so  different  from  what  he  could  have  expected,  considering  the  feelings 
f?hleh  Mr  Stafford  had  lately  entertained  towards  him. 

When  the  little  party  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  Mr  Strong  congratulated  the  young 
lady  on  ber  release  from  the  custody  of  an  unprincipled  wretch  like  Crawford.    '*  You  can 
scarosly  conceive,  my  dear  Miss  Stafford,**  said  he,  "  what  our  feelings  have  been  on  ^^<«a 
account,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  we  have  not  relaxed  our  exertlovki  tot  a.  wn:^^  Tstf^xst^tx^  w»t 
should  wa  hane  done  so.  however  long  you  might  have  been  s3oaan\,  \V\  ijwx  ^«t^  \«vi\A  ^^^ 
extneated  Uma  90  uopleasaat  a  situation.     1  told  yonr  tat\i«r,  aa^  m^  x^^^cNft^  S.tv«A 
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Qgtefam.  tlMt  I  wM  ■•imiiwfclt/ 
aid  r  Awrid  hvn  bten  tUnilj 
with  Bw,  rceofcnd  yos  bj  hb  0vb 
Imsmv*  ht  Ihb  this  daj  aeqiiired. 
MTwiribrtiiMte  in  haYiBf  htm  prcaoU  at  the 
'-Then  it  nochiiv  Kkt  beiiv  hi  «l  the  dnfth.  peitea,-  Hid  Mr  Stafbid, 

HeBTT. 

Alice  WM  Boi  a  little  awprind  B^  Mr  Streaf*!  fangaagcb  aor  did  die  kaov  what  he 
whea  he  fpohe  of  hit  peeattv  MatioM  to  her»  aat  drcaaii^  thai  the  gcntieaun  stHI 
kimscif  ia  the  light  of  aa  almait  lacffiifiil  cindiilate  Im-  her  haad.  The  remarks  cf  the 
Smftmui  were  aatatiaf  ta  Sir  StaflRwd,  «ha  eoald  not  hot  admire  the  eoofaiem  with 
he  appropriated  ta  himerif  a  Aare  ef  the  crtdit  dae  to  Heary  aleoe.  Carieteo 
difeited,  aad  bciaf  ia  good  ipiriti,  wae  ditpoeed  to  hamaur  the  m\t  ■ifiArtinn  of  the 
paraoa.  who  steoMd  to  be  ae  hapfij  as  if  he  were  retaniing  from  chordi  with  Alioa  as  Ml 
hloamiaf  bride. 

**  We  are  certaialT  aader  oUigatioBs  to  voo  lor  jaar  amistaiiee,*  laid  Mr  StaSBt<  *  aal 
1  ha««  ao  daabt,*  he  caatiaacd,  lookiag  at  hit  daoghtcr,  whde  a  smBe  piaved  abaoft  tha  ew- 
•ert  of  hii  maatht  **  that  Alice  will  ict  a  proper  rslae  opoa  roar  eiertioat." 

"  CadoabteJy,  papa,*  asid  ihe,  *- 1  shaU  mott  MiccteiT  thank  aa  wha  have,  hi  As 
ihghteit  degree*  ooatriboicd  to  rcjeaoe  me  from  so  oncwalbrtabie  a  sitaatien.* 

Alice  thca  fai«  a  brief  hiMery  of  what  had  oeeoned  from  the  mtwii  at  that  Ci— fcid 
eatend  her  rhamhfr  on  the  pieeedaig  aifht.     k  appean  that  the 
as  the  reader  mav  nmtjibii,  she  tbocfht  the  heard  the  soand  of  iMtstcpi  ia  the 
IcadinK  to  her  apartmcai ;  lor.  at  that  SDomeat.  both  these  men  were  sjipinnbi^i,  her 
room,  aal  coaped  her  noCKe  by  steppsBg  into  the  onall  fhsmbcr  to  periect  their  phm  of 

la  a  few  minatei  these  soands  were  repeated,  aal  prcMntlr  two  men  cctered  Aa 
ocie  af  whom  went  dif««&lT  towards  her,  aad  plireri  his  hand  apoa  her  mocih.  Tbis 
list  drraaataaoe  Ae  maimbiiid  t£]  she  ionad  hen&f  ia  the  open  air,  and 
the  a:r«tt  of  him  whom  she  sobseqiKatSr  atoeruaed  to  be  Crawford.  When  she  iwhad,  sha 
peiTDeived  that  xbty  were  pasu^  ihraofb  the  grofe,  and.  hara;  gone  into  the  adjacet  id^ 
aai  |-.;:rfaci  the  pfcih  for  soiae  dAtscoi,  tber  tsraed  towards  the  wcL  alreadr  spokca  o^ 
hahed  br  iu  side.  Then  thrr  took  a  shawl  &om  her  aeck.  aad  pUoed  it  where  it 
qocsthr  focad.  aad  abo  kA  betiad  them  on  the  frooad  the  ribbao  aad  cram  to  whieh 
befeTe  aliaoed.  Their  object,  jadfiaf  from  the  remarks  ov'erneard  br  Aiioe,  was  ta 
p7C«£*>Mss  frigbx  to  the  frMa  v  hr  attkixip  it  appear  that  she  had  beca  nirpnoid  of  in  a 
that  mxifS  have  rro^ed  faral  How  well  ther  saooeeded  ia  this  miscaievaas  aad  uaU 
has  £lntadr  bwa  seen. 

T^>cnr^  ihei-  rmuied  tbe  fieiid  to  :he  neictibDurlsf  ww^di;.  ax>d  harinf  trartraed 
the  TC'ni  tJi  .XiZ  TPir&rcs  Ibe  Sd::ai  ^jtassiaig  irlirun  hLS  a  cJc   of  Mr  SzafMo's 
aad  irtcrsrrrir^  thai  wt&kh  acw  raas  parajitel  with  tbe  «:xnL     Taii  wide  cirrail 
IrMttaLc  in  cr^ir  :o  auwead  aay  rarsacTs  tha:  aa^h:  atuskp:  to  fcuK»v  their 
r«Tx:  X'ia:  wr^Tiid  havf  oocsned.  had  tttej.  on  cciniii|;  the  hoase.  bttakcs  thnnsehes 

A:  the  s^u-^rtr,  a  bfutt  wv  ia  rradiaess  to  recentx-  thna.  aad  baiirip  wran^c  Alice  ia  an 
!>»•>  cEtf.t$^  tor}  pcjM*^  issp  th:  5<i&zkd.  aac  ppocrewed  direct:}  ut  the  faocv  la  wh^  she 
afti-r «-£.%*.$  fosDi.     DnTsaf  lb*  patsape  the  }  ocs;  \»d\  dfosaadec  to  know  theur  fisrwisa. 
»r..:Jif-  tSf  I  iT.u-a6i^c.  :o  cirrx  hen  biiJ  ibc  rwaes.  tb<nu:h  nvorreoni;.  a^aoe  rt  Crai 
wfTp   ri   T>o  n»e&as  c}rfini:f  tc  sattRfac^drr.     He  awcrr;^  hK.  brwfiYr.  tr.aT  sibe  Skhndd  ha 
tTiti-c  mr,iT.  ziir  rwT:«o  resprrt,  and  i*  aiane  as  cottntinM'Mt  c^rjaic  ber  srin-.tFm  miih 
cf  i-rrnaistftarw  woiZJi  pprm:!.     He  evrirrsMS)  "tSe  bmw  :bLi  be  «jioaic  nr.;   iie  anoer 
rfwrsf^it't  fi:  dcjiizuap  bcr  ioaprtthar.  a  riitv  cc  ;»'<«:  i^nd  nhjvrrea  that,  cia  tbf  fiii« 
aiorr.inr.  ^r  mipiR  Ptnaainauuiie  a'l^b  ber  fktbrr.  anJ  scbai:  a  pswiwwiiKv.  wtiizji  aroud 
bali^T  icca  7^  Jwr  #7»efdf  Trrcra  :Mbe  Woods. 

On  their  arriral  al  the  hoase  «r.  anarnaan:  was  aiRsiffOK:  to  Xturc  wm'amnyi;  pnttK. 
Mitd ctMJr,  jaui,  t't-  Crkwiard^  rSbrts  a  Lrt  vas  Bias:;,  l&^  im  toml  7dbQt^n>a  confartahlY 
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warm.     Some  food  uid  A  l^ht  were  afterwirdt  brouglit  in,  aad  Mdb  wim  -tliett  left  to  her 
own  tedecUonii.    Her  tet  tiioq^  wet  ef  eecapot  but  tlie  Inpre^iUoebiQty  of  eflbetifig  it  waji^ 
aooa  jrendereA  apparent  by  an  examination  of  the  door  and  wiadow,  both  wldeh  were  aeear^  [ 
fastened.    In  tUa  nnenviable  aituatioo  she  remained  durii^  the  night,  hearing  nothing  bat  the 
wUitttng  of  the  wind,  the  patteriqf  of  the  rain,  and  the  daihing  of  the  wavea  upon  the 
shore.  J 

She  did  not,  oowever,  allow  herself  to  despair.     She  had  thua  iar  met  with  the  moet 
respectfhl  treatment ;  she  had  been  assured  by  Crawford  that  such  terms  would  immediately    ^ 
be  offered  for  her  release  as  he  thought  would  be  aceepted  by  1^  Stafford ;  and  she  was  die. 
poaed  to  believe,  not  ooly  that  no  harm  would  befal  her,  but  that  she  would  very  soon  be  let 
at  liberty. 

Crawford  had  been  careful  to  provide  for  her  conveoience  and  comfort,  so  for  as  his  limited 
time  would  allow ;  and  bad  even  charged  Marriner  with  the  duty  of  selling  such  of  her  apparel  .- 
as  m^ht  be  visible  in  her  room,  that  she  might  be  tolerably  supplied  with  dothlog.    That  - 
worthy  obeyed  the  command  so  far  as  to  take  a  hat  and  shawl  or  two  that  lay  upon  a  tables  . 
and  then  possessed  himself  of  several  golden  trinliets  and  a  well-filled  purse— articles  that  had 
more  attraction  for  him  than  almost  aoythlog  that  can  be  named* 

In  the  moroiog  Crawford  knocked  at  her  door,  and  ioqaired  whether  she  needed  anything  *. 
that  he  could  supply,  and,  on  being  answered  in  the  n^;ative,  desired  her  not  to  be  dispirited 
telling  her  that  her  detention  would,  in  all  probability,  be  limited  to  that,  or,  at  most,  to  the 
following  day.     The  hours  dragged  heavily,  and  towards  noon  she  began  to  grow  impatient,  , 
having  nothing  to  afford  her  amusement,  or  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  unpleasant  pre- 
dican»ent  in  which  she  was  placed.     A  solitary  vessel  only  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 

that  was  the  Cerberus,  in  which  Captain  H was  a  prisoner.   How  would  her  unbappiness 

have  been  increased  had  she  known  that  it  contained  the  friend  of  Carktoo ! — a  gentleman    ' 
whom  she  admired,  not  less  from  her  own  observation,  than  from  the  glowing  description  of 
his  amiable  qualities  *which  she  hid  received  from  her  lover. 

At  length  the  baying  of  a  dog  was  heard— 4  sound  which,  in  the  country,  frequently 
announces  the  approach  of  a  stranger — aod,  on  goiog  to  the  window,  she  instantly  recognised 
Carleton  mounted  upon  Romeo.  From  that  moment  she  felt  that  her  deliverance  was  effect- 
ed ;  for  she  knew  that,  having  ascertained  where  she  was,  Henry  would  not  rest  or  sleep  till 
she  ihould  be  restored  to  liberty.  What  subsequently  took  place,  op  to  the  moment  they 
ontered  the  carriage  to  return,  the  reader  already  knows. 

When  they  arrived  home,  the  neighbours,  who  bad  waited  her  return,  came  forward  to 
greet  her,  and  signified,  both  by  word  and  act,  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  seeing  her  again* 
Alioe  thanked  them  for  their  kindly  interest,  and  to  each  one  gave  her  hand,  as  she  rewarded 
hif  exertions  with  her  blandest  smiles.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
man  among  those  brown  and  stalwart  farmers  but  considered  himself  fully  compensated  for 
the  labours  of  the  morning  by  the  pleasure  of  holding — though  but  for  a  single  moment — her 
small  white  hand,  and  hearing  her  thank  him  in  a  voices  and  with  a  smile,  of  captivating 
sweetness. 

Alice,  anxious  to  relieve  the  mind  of  her  mother,  repaired  to  the  'chamber,  where  Mrs 
Stafford,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  fright  and  agitation,  received  her  with 
open  arms,  while  the  strong  emotions  of  her  bosom  prevented  her  giving  expression  to  the  joy 
excited  by  her  daughter's  return. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  Carleton  to  think  of  leaving  the  Woods  that  day,  and  he  therefore 
concluded  to  defer  his  departure  till  the  following  morning.  He  was  not  sorry  that  an  excuse 
for  staying  a  few  hours  longer  had  presented  itself,  for  he  dreaded  the  hour  that  was  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  Alice,  perhaps  for  a  series  of  years,  if  not  for  ever. 

When  the  company  had  gone,  and  the  bouse  become  quiet,  Carleton  repaired  to  his  room, 
and  having  changed  bis  dress,  went  down  into  the  garden,  where,  lost  in  reflection  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  he  walked  alone  for  an  hour,  and  at  length  sat  down  in  the  grove. 
He  there  debated  with  himself  the  question  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  Woods  and  its  inmates  on 
the  succeeding  day ;  now  determining  that  nothing  should  detain  him  any  loiter  under  the 
roof  of  one  who,  he  had  reason  to  bclicvo,  considered  him,  on  account  of  Im&  ^s^Nau^  \.Tvn»s^- 
plei^  an  inweiooBie  visitor ;  aod  now  almost  deciding, iha^  w\t]boni  VteM]^Vn^\«ia  XXivvVw^^^^^"^ 
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cf  wiMt  had  pttted  between  hhn  and  Ur  Staflbrd,  be  woold  poetpooe  Us  dt|Muiiir6  §m  a 
diyi  at  leait    Again  hb  ipfarit  rme.  and  be  aoorned  the  idea  of  itayfaig  even  for 
night ;  but  at  last,  after  mncb  tboogbt,  he  foHy  resolved  that  his  visit  should  not,  mider 
drennstanees,  be  protracted  longer  than  three  or  four  dajs,  or,  at  most,  a  week ;  and 
he  woold  leave  early  the  next  morning,  unless  Mr  Stafford  should,  meanwhfle,  exprMi  a 
decided  wish  that  he  should  remahL 

As  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  house,  his  host  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  Mi 
down  beside  him.  '*  What  is  this  I  hear,  Harry?"  demanded  Mr  Stafford,  who  was  in  ooe  of 
his  pleasant  moods ;  **  Alice  says  you  leave  us  to-morrow^is  it  so  7** 

<*  I  had  thought  of  it,"  answered  Henry,  **  and  should  probably  have  gone  ere  now«  hot 
for  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of  last  night.'* 

*'Now  you  have  ta][en  offence  at  what  I  said  yesterday,"  observed  Mr  Stafibrd;  *'fer 
nothing  else,  I  am  sure,  could  have  altered  your  mind  so  suddenly.  But  I  win  tell  yoa  whii 
you  must  do,  my  boy ;  forget  what  has  passed,  aod  stay  here  as  long  as  you  at  first  oontCM- 
plated.  You  should  not  listen  when  I  swear  at  the  rebels,  and  if  you  can,  in  future,  ahnt 
your  ears,  and  exclude  language  so  offensive  to  them,  we  shall  get  oloog  more  harmonioodif. 
You  linow  that  I  can  hardly  control  my  tongue  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  must  ask  of  yoa» 
ai  a  favour,  to  give  as  little  heed  as  possible  to  my  remarks  upon  the  projectors  and  cob* 
dttctors  01  this  unholy  warfare.     What  say  you,  Harry,  shall  we  forget  and  forgive  ?" 

**  So  far  as  it  depends  on  me,**  answered  Henry,  "  our  amicable  relations  shall  not  be  dll»^ 
tnrbed." 

"  And  you  will  not  leave  us  immediately,"  said  Mr  Stafford. 

**  I  win  remain  with  you  two  or  three  days  longer,"  replied  Henry,  **  and  perhaps  a  w^ek.* 

**  Let  it  be  a  week  at  least,**  said  Mr  Stafford,  **  and  as  much  longer  as  you  choose.  Tea 
win  probably  become  tired  of  the  Woods  before  we  shall  of  you.  I  suppose.**  he  continued, 
after  a  short  pause,  '*that  I  scarcely  need  hope  to  reclaim  you  from  your  political  heresy." 

**  As  I  observed  to  you  yesterday,  my  mind  is  unalterable,'*  responded  Henry,  **and  untfl 
our  country  is  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  England,  it  shaU  be  the  one  great  hope  of  my  lii^ 
to  see  so  desirable  an  object  consummated.** 

Mr  Stafford  bit  his  Up,  and  remained  silent,  evidently  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  speak.  A 
word  in  favour  of  the  revolutionists  or  their  cause  was  sufficient,  at  almost  any  time,  to  excitt' 
his  feelings  beyond  his  power  of  controlling  them  ;  and  his  flushed  cheek  and  knitted  brow 
told  that  the  last  observation  of  Henry  had  again  ruflHed  their  previously  smooth  surfiKe. 
After  a  silence  of  more  than  a  minute,  during  which  Henry  observed  the  effect  of  his  remaikt. 
Mr  Stafford  again  became  calm,  and  resumed  the  conversation  in  the  same  jovial  tone  in  whiek 
it  had  been  commenced.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  no  further  cause  of  offence)  waA 
he  lucceeded  in  passing  over  without  comment  an  observation  which,  but  for  tlie  resolutiMI- 
he  had  formed,  would  have  provoked  a  terrible  storm  of  words. 


CHAPTER    X. 

On  tho  following  morning,  while  Henry  and  Alice  were  conversing  in  the  piazza,  a  yoanff  ima 
of  good  exterior,  and  having  the  appearance  and  air  of  a  gentleman,  was  seen  to  enter  Hia 
gate  at  the  road,  and  to  walk  up  the  avenue. 

'*  Some  acquaintance  of  yours,  perhaps,"  said  Henry. 

"  I  do  not  know  him,"  replied  Alice,  *'nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  before." 

^Vhcn  he  approached  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  he  raised  his  hat  and  inquired  whether  he  hai 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mr  Henry  Carleton ;  and,  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
requested  to  be  favoured  with  a  private  interview.  Henry  immediately  assented,  and  wi» 
about  to  propose  that  they  should  withdraw  to  a  distant  part  of  the  lawn,  when  Alice  roae  aod 
went  into  the  house,  leaving  them  to  hold  their  conversation  upon  the  spot.  Henry  reaohad 
the  gentleman  a  chair,  which  was  declined  with  thanks,  and  then  oaused  to  give  bis  visitor  «■ 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  business. 

After  a  few  seconds  of  silence,  during  which  the  young  man  exhibited  some  signs  of  beai* 
iancy,  not  to  Bay  cmbMrnnmeDt,  as  if  he  had  something  to  communicate  of  which  he  waa 
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relttctant,  if  Bot  aahanifid,  to  ipeak,  he  said,  **  I  have  come  hither,  Mr  Garleton,  upon  biuioesc 
of  an  Qopleamit  natare,  laofa  aa  hw  men  can  meddle  with,  bat  with  a  Ihelioig  of  regret  that 
the  usages  of  society  demand,  in  certain  cases,  of  all  honourable  men,  ttie  course  which  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr  Julian  Melville,  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to  adopt,  in  reference  to  the 
misunderstanding  between  yon  and  him.  The  mention  of  that  name  will  immediately  suggest 
to  you,  that  I  have  a  letter  from  my  friend,  requiring  satisfaction  for  language  used  by  you 
yesterday,  which,  as  it  is  derogatory  to  his  character  as  a  gentleman,  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
overlook.'*  » 

While  he  was  uttering  the  last  sentence,  Mr  Clifford,  for  such  was  hit  name,  drew  a  note 
from  his  pocket,  and,  with  a  slight  bow,  presented  it  to  Mr  Carleton.  It  was  brief,  consisting 
of  three  lines  only,  simply  stating  'that  the  writer  considered  that  he  had  been  insulted,  and 
-demanded  satisfaetion  for  his  wounded  honour;  adding  that  the  bearer,  Mr  Clifford,  was 
anthorised  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  with  any  friend  whom  the  challenged  party  might 
appoint. 

Henry  read  this  missive  with  a  feeling  of  no  little  surprise,  as  the  probability  of  being 
called  upon  in  this  manner  had  not  occurred  to  him ;  although,  when  he  recollected  the  words 
he  had  addressed  to  Melville  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
he  had  suflfered  an  observation  to  escape  him  which  a  daellist  would  not  be  likely  to  overlook. 
He  perused  the  letter  twice,  and,  after  refolding  it,  sat  more  than  a  minute  reflecting  upon  the 
course  it  behoved  him  to  pursue.  During  this  brief  pause,  Mr  Clifford,  as  if  he  desired  to 
afford  Carieton  a  little  time  to  consider  the  demand  that  had  been  made  upon  him,  walked  a 
few  paces  along  the  piaxza,  and  examined  some  flowers  that  grew  in  an  adjacent  bed. 

Carieton  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  by  this  call.  He  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
duelling,  and  bad  determined  that  he  would  never  give  or  accept  a  challenge  to  mortal  com- 
bat ;  preferring  to  suffer  the  conseqdences,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  character  for  courage.  The 
hour  of  testing  the  stability  of  his  principles  had  now  arrived,  and  he  found  that  it  was  not  so 
easy  as  be  bad  imagined  to  restrict  himself  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  in  opposition  to  tho 
-established  usages  of  polite  society.  Two  circumstaDccs  conspired  to  render  a  refusal  of  the 
call  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  to  shake  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  braving  the 
opinion  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  duelling.  First,  he  had  insulted  a  gentleman  by 
declaring  him  guilty  of  felsehood ;  and,  secondly,  he  had  almost  concluded  to  join  the  army, 
which  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  received  a  provocation  which  might,  perhaps,  justify  the  language  he  had  used ; 
but  then  the  world,  withoot  examining  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  pronounce  him 
guilty  of  uttering  an  insult,  and  of  refusing  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party.  He  would  be 
nailed  a  coward,  and  perhaps  posted  as  such  by  the  gentleman  who  felt  himself  aggrieved. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  how  would  he  be  received  among  the  gallant  officers  of  the  army^ 
whose  notions  on  this  subject  are  regulated,  not  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  by  the 
practice  of  gentlemen  throughout  the  world  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  his  long-standing  aversion  to  duelling,  restrained  him  from  accepting 
the  challenge,  and  he  felt  assured  that,  should  he  decline  it  and  the  fuct  become  public,  the 
act  would  be  approved  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  known  to  abhor  the  custom  of 
submitting  private  differences  to  the  arbitrcment  of  mortal  combat  This  consideration  so 
ftt  eneouraged  liim  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  desired  to  pursue  as  to  determine  him  to 
take  a  few  hours  at  least  to  consider  the  subject  maturely,  before  returning  an  answer  to  the 
call.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  approached  Mr  Clifford  and  said,  **  You  are  doubt- 
less apprised,  Mr  Clifford,  of  the  contents  of  this  missive,  and  the  remark  of  mine  which 
gave  rise  to  it ;  but  you  may  not  know  what  provoked  the  language  at  which  your  friend  "has 
taken  offbnce." 

**  I  do  not  (hdeed,**  replied  the  gentleman. 

Henry  then.  In  a  few  words,  stated  what  had  passed  between  Julian  Melville  and  himself, 
and  ft  was  easy  to  perceive  that  Mr  Clifford  was  surprised  to  learn  that  his  friend  had  made 
«  charge,  which  would  have  elicited  from  any  man  of  spirit  even  harsher  language  than  that 
used  by  Henry  Carieton.  He  had  evidently  undertaken  to  perform  the  office  of  second  with 
Uie  conviction  that  Mr  MelvOle  had  been  wantonly  insulted ;  but  the  dhst  i&.^^  ^  ^^^<wri% 
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as  {i^encrally  bappcni.  haU  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  the  quarrel,  and  led  him  to  auaptct 
that  there  was  less  cause  of  complaint  than  he  had  at  6rst  supposed. 

**  You  will  readily  see,  Mr  Carlcton/'  said  Clifford,  **  t'hat  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbt 
merits  of  tliis  controversy.  Mr  Melville  conceives  that  he  has  been  insulted,  and  my  dutj  as 
his  friend  is  simply,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  matter,  to  carry  his  message  and  to  reociff 
your  reply.'* 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,"  said  Carleton.  '*  My  object  in  stating  to  you  the  proves 
cation  that  1  received  from  Mr  Melville  is,  to  show  that  I  am  really  the  ng<:rieved  partj*  Md 
that,  consequently,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  little  time  for  reflection  before  giving  my  answer  ti 
the  contents  of  thUnote.  If  my  notions  concerning  duelling  correspond  to  those  of  moataii^ 
1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  call  at  once  ;  but  the  truth  is,  sir,  1  \\avm  Joof 
detested  the  practice  as  a  wicked  and  an  abaurd  method  of  adjusting  disputes,  and  soose  J9U9 
ago  1  determined  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to  engage  in  a  duel,  eitUer  as  priiicS|iBl 
or  secoi'id.  I  confess  freely  that  it  is  more  difficult  th^m  I  had  supposed  to  disregard  a 
demand  for  satisfaction,  seeing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  and  on  which 
side  soever  may  lie  the  right,  the  world  will  be  very  likely  to  attribute  a  refusal  to  other  this 
the  true  motives.  I  shall,  therefore,  so  far  suspend  my  resolution  on  this  subject  as  to  reqaaift 
a  little  time  lx*fore  giving  my  reply ;  and  if  you  think  it  proper  to  grant  me  two  or  three  hoiii% 
I  will  furnish  you  with  my  answer  by  eleven  o'clock.*" 

**  This  is  an  unusual  course,**  said  Mr  Cliflbrd,  with  a  smile,  **  and  I  am  by  no  mean 
that  my  friend  would  approve  such  an  indulgence,  as  he  expects  that  you  will  promptly 
accept  or  decline  the  challenge.     Nevertheless.**  he  continued  after  a  moment's  reflection^  **  I 
will  venture  to  consider  the  call  as,  for  the  present,  neither  accepted  nor  evaded,  aad  to 
eleven  oViock  as  the  time  at  whidi  I  shall  require  a  reply." 

**  Thank  \ou,*'  said  Henrv.     *'  Prav  where  may  you  be  found  at  that  hour  !" 
V  If  agrceabrt?  ic  you,"  replied  Clifford,  "  1  will  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  i 
*'  I  assent  to  :l:c  pro|M>sition,'*  said  Carictoo,  "  though  it  w;Ii  be  subjecting  yoa  to 
additional  trouble." 

This  being  arranged,  \\ic  second  touched  his  hat  and  departed,  leaving  Hcnr^-  in  a  piedw 
cament  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself  with  honour,  except  by  violatj^  his 
duty  as  a  Ch:i>:i.'u:.  and  acting  in  direct  cipct&iiion  to  his  feelings  and  prmciples.  That  ht 
might  rodc«.t  u^x^a  :;ii>  miitcr  w;ihoat  in:errcption,  he  withdrew  to  the  grove,  where  ht 
rrrr.aincd  more  than  :«<>  hcur$  in  ilecp  thought.  Urged  by  various  consideratiox^  and  cne> 
ci.;'.'.v  ^y  i;.>  c,r(..ii  o!  lt:iag  c^i'-cd  a  cow  art'.,  to  give  Mr  Mclv.l>  a  meeting,  and  estreMdj 
apprch,*rs'.vo  :h.r.  ViU  c.:v'.!a'.u^  '.o  c.o  sj  Mcu'.i  mar  his  prvspecis.  by  bring Jig  him  into  oo^ 
tcmyt.  t^c  luo  :o  >'.:u^i:'.o  har«i  agAT.>:  his  ;r.C:l&ai4ca  to  saiis^  what  the  world  would  cail  the 
leasonaKe  den.:.r<::s  c.'.^n  lasu'.t^  ircctlemar.. 

A:  icr.^'.i^  \o\>  ever.  r.  >  f  n:.«:^''ics  prcv^rni.  and  he  coadudod  to  ceclloe  the  meeting  and 
abK> '.'r.f^  cc;><o.u  cix  uhjitixcr  i>e>  Qiig:;:  bo.  even  lo  disgrace.  M'beo  be  had  teased 
th.»  rojH  .j:,.-r..  j.  ....i  >iir.-c.i  to  be  taken  frv^m  his  irlcd ;  he  fe.t  coaparauicly  cbceifn]  and 
h.':}-^\<k.  £-.;  V.;«  :«:.;r.'.c.:  i.''  '.ho  hou«>4?  ^rc7^r£*d  to  see  C.^^^ord.  and  to  give,  wiihout  itSttUD^iit 
sh^.::f.  ;:  i.i^..;.^^  ^.-.sw^r  to  t^e  &*.« 

V.c  hzA  r.>  »..v/.(:  rrt^rcd  the  drawing  room  than  .\iice.  who  suspec:ed  liie  C'ljcd  of  thi 
vij^.T,  &..,;  m:.j.  xr\.c^s  ;o  '.earn  the  r(»u.u  c^ae  ;a  and  imfflc.:iate..v  i&qu;re^  k nether  her 
saspK^o.-'.s  Kcr."  w<..  louci^i.  He;:rT  had  p.-Yv;ou»Iy  xuLTkiea  lo  her  whL*.  r.ai  oettunA 
^MTiTif:  h<T  it-stT^c*  c>rt  *.^f  prNvdiog  da},  bo:  om.:tinir  what  h;<d  pass^'i  £*c:Kocn 
}^,.  L'.\  \\c.\  ..e .  ....  j  as  A'.jce  was  well  ao^u^nted  «i:h  the  la::cr  s  c.spc<s.LKi&.  ^.t  S^a  c: 
x,-i*:  iv  uo.i.i  scon  caU  his  rlxal  to  aa  aovvninu  ^\"beI;.  :h«*:V:f,  Mr  C.ifford  n>2a^^ 
sre  Hrar}  &*fone.  her  fears  were  ai  on%Y  confi^moi,  and  from  iiu:  zDoaMu:  sbe  was  ssi:w  thai 
t^c  ;cr.:Jesa^cV  tnisLaess  co«:d  be  nothing  ehe  than  u>  bear  a  ho^^;^  B«!«i.age  l-«ai  Mr  IM* 
\..io.  ^>e  reu^^d  to  her  rMias.  and  snffnvd  the  most  intense  aauetv  :U  she  aaw  Caridnn 
rrtnm  fr^rn  the  gr^rc,  when  the  immodiauH  dcsoendcc  the  stain*  deteminee  to  m  iif,  if 
pBMeblK  attccti^bcwcenthtfariaea. 

**  fF^  do  vDa  hn^;ia^*  demanded  Hcu;.  «•  ih«  ihc  gwnkwaa  «v  a 
xr  MKTuir  • 
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**  Ofa,  do  not  keep  me  in  rafpense,  Henry,  I  beg  of  you,"  replied  Alice.  "  I  know  Mr 
Melville  too  'well  to  suppote  for  a  moment  that  he  will  overlook  yonr  language,  and  I  have 
too  moch  reason  to  fear  that  you  received  a  challenge  by  the  hands  of  that  young  man." 

''If  inch  be  the  case,**  said  Henry  with  a  smile,  **why  should  my  Alice  give  herself  so 
Boeh  Tineaiiness  about  so  trifling  a  matter  ?*' 

"  A  trifling  matter,  Henry  1**  said  Alice  in  a  serious  tone ;  "  do  yon  call  it  a  trifling  matter 
thus  to  sport  with  human  life— to  expose  yourself  to  the  risk  of  going  suddenly,  and  perhaps 
unprepared,  into  the  presence  of  your  Malter,  or  of  becoming  the  murderer  of  a  fellow  being? 
Oh,  Henry,  relieve  my  fears  at  onee,  and  tell  me  what  you  propose  doing.  Excuse  my  impor- 
tubity,  for  I  am  serionsly  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  between  yon  and  Joliao 
Mdvffle." 

'*  What  wonld  yon  have  me  do,  Alice  ?^  demanded  Carleton.  **Mt  Melville  declares  that  I 
have  insulted  him,  and  as  I  cannot  deny  having  used  the  language  which  has  given  oflence, 
bow  can  I  refuse  the  satisfaction  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  require  at  my  hands?" 

**  Refuse  it  peremptorily,*'  replied  Alice,  *<  without  fearing  the  consequences,  and  teach 
Mr  Melvnie  to  be  careAil,  in  ftitore,  how  he  provokes  unpalatable  retorts,  fn  my  opinion,  he 
has  not  the  slightest  claim  on  you  for  satisfaction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you  who  have  the 
best,  nay,  the  only  right  to  complain  of  what  has  passed.  In  making  so  fislse  and  preposte- 
rous a  diarge,  what  could  he  expect  but  to  be  told  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  uttered  what 
was  untrue  ? — and  how  can  he  reasonably  call  upon  you  for  satisfaction,  when  the  language  at 
which  he  takes  exception,  and  considers  so  derogatory  to  his  honour,  was  only  true,  but  pre* 
ciseiy  that  which  he  might  have  known  would  be  elicited  by  his  absurd,  yet  insulting  accu- 
sation ?•' 

**  All  this  is  very  true,  Alice,**  said  Henry,  amused  at  the  earnestness  with  which  she  argued, 
**  yet  the  world  will  not  give  itself  the  trouble  to  try  the  case,  and  to  weigh  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  if  will  look  at  the  simple  fact,  that  I  charged  Mr  Melville  with  falsehood,  and  subse- 
quently refused  his  challenge.  I  should  be  regarded  as  a  coward,  and  if  I  should  join  the  army 
the  officers  might  refuse  to  associate  with  me,  on  the  ground  that,  in  declining  to  fight,  I  had 
i«ndered  myself  unworthy  of  companionship  with  men  of  honour.*' 

«*  Let  them  do  so,**  said  Alice ;  **  the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience,  and  the  consd- 
oneness  of  having  obeyed  the  laws  of  God,  in  preference  to  boiving  to  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  men,  will  console  you  for  the  lack  of  theUr  fHendshlp.  Besides,  you  will  be  countenanced 
by  one  man  at  least,  and  his  approbation  will  assuredly  outweigh  the  contempt  and  sneers  of 
ten  thonsand  duellists." 

**  Well,  Alice,"  said  Henry,  "your  arguments  on  th(s  subject  will  be  useless,  as  I  have 
afavady  decided  how  to  act" 

^  Oh,  Henry,  be  advised,  and  pursue  this  matter  no  farther.  Have  I  no  influence  with  you  ? 
«4uid  cannot  I  persuade  you  to  alter  your  purpose  ?* 

**  Yon  cannot,  dearest  Alice,*'  replied  Henry ;  **  my  determination  is  fixed  and  unalterable.* 

**  And  you  will  meet  Mr  MelvUle  ?*' 

*•  I  may  meet  him,  but— 1  will  not  fight,"  answered  Carleton,  taking  her  hand.    **  Does   * 
th«t  content  yon,  Alice  ?** 

**  It  does,"  she  replied  with  surprise ;  '*  but  why  did  yoa  not  tdl  me  so  at  first,  and  spare  me 
the  ttmrtlfieatlon  of  exhibiting  so  much  feeling?" 

^  Beeanse  ft  pleased  me  to  see  the  interest  you  manifested,"  replied  Carieton,  **  and  also, 
because  I  was  desirous  to  know  what  sort  of  arguments  yon  would  use  against  my  accepting 
the  challenge." 

** They  Were  sound,  were  they  not?"  asked  Miss  Stafford  with  a  smOe. 

^  I  consider  them  so,**  replied  Carleton,  **  for  all  that  yon  said  had  occurred  to  me  with 
idiBeiettt  feitse  to  influence  my  dedslon.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  akhongh  I  have  long 
Miorrad  dnellfaig,  I  found  It  no  easy  matter  to  bring  myself  to  my  present  detennfaiation.  I 
«0kooi»ledge  that  I  tuani  the  worldls  ophilon— I  was  afirald  that  even  yon,  AUee^  would  look 
tipOB  w  ••  a  eothtrd,  and  hold  me  to  wmtempt  Bat  I  am  rq|^oleed  to  fiflidQat  iqy  deeisSen 
aoeoide  with  four  own  wishes^  and  now,  with  yoar  appravtf  of  nr  ommM^  I  wfllbnvathja 
gabtku'iitimkmi^mf limit  iAVmLi^ 
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At  this  momoot  Cato  •otertd,  and  aDMuncad  tha*  a  gaatlenan  wai  wattiiqr  to  Mt  Mt 
Carletoa. 

Henry  rapaired  to  the  plaaia,  where  he  found  Mr  Cliflbrd.  The  former  then  deolarad  hit 
iatentioQ  of  declining  the  chaUen^^e,  at  the  same  time  refuiing  to  reoal  his  offeoaive  worda^  or 
to  make  aoy  apology  whatefer.  He  again  stated  that  his  opposition  to  duelling,  founded  il|MNl 
his  belief  that  it  was  wrong,  was  his  chief  reason  for  refusing  to  give  Mr  Melville  the  mmi^m 
log  he  had  demanded ;  and  added,  that  he  well  knew  how  probable  it  was  that  that  gentle- 
man  and  his  friend^  and  all  others  who  believe  that  no  man  but  a  coward  ever  refuses  tofigb^ 
would  ascribe  the  course  he  had  adopted  to  a  fear  of  exposing  his  person  to  danger.  Ua  v^i 
willing,  he  said,  that  they  should  form  what  opinion  of  him  they  chose,  as  he  bad  mada  ly 
hla  mind  not  to  violate  his  principles,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

*'  People  may  say  that  you  are  a  coward,**  observed  Mr  Clifford,  **  but  it  cannot  be  deaied 
that  yeu  have  more  moral  courage  than  most  men  of  the  world  possess.  It  may  not  be 
for  me,  standing  in  the  position  that  I  do,  to  make  the  remark,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
eapretsing  my  approval  of  your  deoision.  I  will  confess  to  you  that,  within  the  last  two 
I  have  thought  more  upon  duelling  than  ever  1  did  before ;  and  the  conelusion  at  which  I  hi 
arrivad  is,  that  it  is,  as  you  have  termed  it,  a  wicked  and  absurd  custom,  and  <me  that 
long  since,  to  have  been  abolished*  Having  become  the  second  of  my  friend,  I  could  not  trnt 
luia  him  my  services ;  but  I  secretly  hoped,  from  the  moment  I  left  here,  that  you  would  ant 
accept  the  call.  It  is  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  in  which  I  have  participated,  and  I  osanra  y«Nl 
it  shall  be  the  last.** 

Carleton  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  a  confession  of  this  kind  from  such  a  source^  and 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  his  response  to  the  message  was  approved  of  by  one  of  the  pai 
moat  likely  to  Impute  his  oonduct  to  other  than  the  true  motives. 


CHAPTER    XIL 

Wa  will  now,  for  a  short  time,  shift  the  scene  from  the  Woods  to  the  White  Rote  TavoB 
in  Dock  street.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  date  of  the  incident  reoerded 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  a  retired  room  in  the  public  house  above  named  held  two  men  elonly 
engaged  in  conversation.  The  door  was  fastened  to  prevent  interruption,  a  single  lamp 
dimly  bunno<^  upon  a  stand  in  one  corner,  and  between  these  men  was  a  table,  on  which 
a  decanter  of  brandy,  four  pistols,  two  dirks,  and  a  large  knife.  The  occupants  of  the 
were  dressed  in  the  ordinary  attire  of  the  lower  order  of  citizens,  and  their  weather-beaten 
countenances,  which  indicated  great  energy  and  determination,  wore  an  unusually  grave  and 
severe  expression.  One  of  them  sat  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  while  his  elbow 
leaned  upon  the  table  beside  him,  and  his  large  black  eyes  were  mtensely  fixed  upon  a  spot  in 
the  fire-place  as  he  listened  to  the  remarks  of  his  friend.  The  other,  at  the  moment  that  wn 
introduced  the  reader,  held  a  glass  of  brandy  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair,  talking  in  an  under  tone,  but  with  great  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner.  Occasionally 
the  person  to  whom  his  speech  was  addressed  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  were  unwillhig  to  givv 
his  assent  to  what  was  asked  by  his  companion. 

**  He  will  die  like  a  hero,"  said  Marriner,  in  the  early  part  of  their  conversation,  "and  tUt 
night  he  shall  be  gloriously  avenged.  Come,  Crawford,  yon  were  to  give  me  your  deoiiion  thii 
evening — will  you  join  me  or  not  ?"*  i 

**  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so,"  said  Crawford,  "  and  yet  I  would  like,  above  all  things,  to  strikn 
a  blow  among  these  d— d  Tories  and  English.  I  have  my- reasons,  however,  for  hesitating  to 
oo-opcrate  with  you  in  this  business.*' 

**  Oh,  the  devil  take  all  reasons,"  said  Marriner  impatiently ;  *<  what  shoold  induoe  yoo  to 
forego  this  opportunity  of  annoying  our  enemies?  How  often  have  you  declared  to  ne^  thot 
you  took  no  pleasure  m  anything  but  in  aiding  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists,  and  that  yom 
would  never  let  a  chance  of  domg  an  injury  to  the  English  and  their  American  abettoft  pns 
naimprovcd?     You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  conversation  we  bad  a  law  weeks  ainco  «a  wo 

were  gliding  through  the  Gate»  when  wa  agrtad  to  do  some  deed  that  shanld  astonish  tlM  wmii. 
Tlieo  jrou  were  ready  to  join  heart  and  hand  In  the  most  daring  enterprise ;  bnt  now»  ni< 


jtm  tore  bctont  Mkm  toirtiiil  Chuvfbrd»  «d  dart  m  iMcer  expon  jmnwir  to 

;     •*Do  you  nean  what  you  say?**  demanded  Crawford  in  a  mild  tone^  tnn^  bit  eyes  to 
waffda  hia  friead,  "  or  do  yo»  tpeok  te  jett  ?* 

•*  Not  in  jest  certainly,**  replied  Marriner ;  "  I  tay,  In  earnest,  that  I  do  not  know  what  else 
than  fear  ooold  prevent  your  engaging  in  this  matter.* 

Crawford,  on  hearing  thk^  smiled  oontemptuonsly,  bat  made  no  reply,  as  if  he  might  have 
oonsidered  it  beneath  him  to  say  a  word  in  Tindieatlon  of  his  cdorage.  He  kept  hie  eyes, 
however,  on  Marriner,  wh<^  without  heeding  the  anger  of  the  other,  continued,  in  the  same 
vein,  to  stir  np  Crawford's  feelings,  hoping  to  accomplish  by  ridicule  what  he  now  scarcelj. 
expected  to  do  by  persuasion.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  friend ; 
hot  the  latter,  who  was  generally  ready  to  take  the  lead  in  any  expedition  involving  great  per- 
tonal  risk,  was  on  this  occasion  very  backward,  and  seemed  reluctant  to  participate  in  the 
project  then  on  foot. 

*«  If  it  be  not  fear,**  eontinued  Marriner,  "perhaps  you  have  repented  of  your  evil  deeds^ 
and  mode  up  your  mind  to  be  a  good  citizen  hi  fUture,  saying  your  prayers  every  night,  and 
going  to  ehttreh  on  Sundays.  I  recommend  you  to  torn  parson,  and  if  you  can  get  a  house  to 
kold  foirth  in,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  certificate,  in  which  I  will  swear  that  yon 
never  cut  a  purse  nor  robbed  a  roost  in  your  life,  and  that  jou  have  always  been  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  honest  creatures  in  Christendom.** 

•*  D— n  it,  sir,**  said  Crawford,  starting  from  his  chair  and  seizing  a  pistol,  **what  do  yen 
by  talking  to  me  in  that  style  ?    If  you  deem  me  a  coward,  stand  up  like  a  man,  and 
who  wfll  flineh  first.** 

"  Don*t  hold  that  pistol  with  the  muxzle  towards  me,**  said  Marriner,  with  an  irresistibly 
'eomic  expression  of  countenance,  while  he  took  a  mouthful  of  his  favourite  beverage ;  **  it 
my  go  otr  and  drill  me ;  such  accidents  have  happened,  you  know,  and  may  happen  again." 
^      Crawford  stood  mute,  looking  at  hfs  facetious  friend,  and  from  a  towering  passion  was  sud 
denly  brought  nearly  to  the  point  of  laughing  outright  at  the  coolness  and  unconcern  with 
wliieh  Marriner  saw  the  outbreak  of  his  excited  temper. 
.^       **  Come,  come,  Crawford,*'  continued  Marriner,  **  sit  down,  man,  and  don*t  stand  there  Hke 
flose  freeboocer  about  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  poor  devfl  he  has  just  robbed.     Remem- 
ber wheat  eoospany  you  are  in,  and  conduct  yourself  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  my  example 
'  toi  exefCed  a  beneficial  influence  upon  your  manners.     Sit  down,  I  say  again,  and  let  nt 
■'   pnoeed  to  business.** 

**  I  should  have  been  a  most  incorrigible  rapscallion,  truly,**  said  Crawford,  smiling,  '*  if  I 
btii  followed  your  example  more  closely.  You  have  made  me  bad  enough  as  it  is.  Heaven 
knows ;  and  if  justice  were  done,  your  back  should  suffer  for  a  portion  of  my  sins.** 

^  And  3renr  neck  for  the  remainder,*'  said  Marriner  drily.  **  But  that*s  neither  here  nor 
timre;  let  nt  talk  of  something  more  important  than  your  character.'* 

J      **  Casnot  we  reeene  Captain  H ?**  demanded  Crawford. 

.  \  **l  fear  not,**  replied  Marriner,  *<  for  the  prison  in  Crown  street  is  a  devil  of  a  strong 
ytoe,  and,  what  is  more,  the  time  is  now  too  short  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements ;  wa 
do  not  even  know  what  room  he  is  in,  and  if  we  did,  I  do  not  see  how,  at  this  late  period,  we 
ibonld  go  to  work  to  liberate  him.  If  it  could  be  done,  I  would  join  in  any  attempt,  how-> 
0ver  hopeless,  to  set  hhn  f^e.** 

**  I  fear  it  would  be  useless  to  make  the  trial,**  said  Crawford,  after  a  few  moments*  pauttt 
m^**  and  yet  if  we  had  known  a  little  earlier  that  he  was  captured,  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
fonnd  some  means  of  communicating  with  him,  and  concerting  a  plan  of  escape." 

'*  That  might,  perhaps,  have  been  done  in  some  way,**  said  Marriner,  '*  through  Listy 
Qtwift  whose  lover,  Fowle — the  vagabond  Tory — is  now  under-keeper  of  the  prison ;  but  she 
ii  not  at  home  to-night,  and  he  could  be  influenced  by  nobody  but  her.     I  have  been  endea- 

¥tttring  to  devite  some  means  of  getting  H out  of  the  hands  of  these  devils,  and  have 

to  the  oondosion  that  no  human  means  can  now  save  him.  Our  only  purpose,  therefore* 
be  to  retaliate,  and  make  great  havoc  among  the  cursed  Tories ;  the  same  blow  will 
foil  InaeUy  ea  the  army.  Howe  expects,  probably,  to  make  this  city  his  headquarten^ 
wkmm  to  eanytaa  Ut  operadone,  and  shoot  his  thnnderbolti  in  every  direction.    Winter  is 
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approaching,  and  this,  he  thinks,  is  a  fine  phioe  for  British  officers  to  hibernate  in.  I  woold 
make  it  different,  and  render  the  woods  or  the  meadows  of  Jersey  a  more  habitable  plaei. 
00  you  nndersttfnd  mo  ?" 

•*  What !"  esclalmed  Crawford,  astonished  at  the  grand  eoneeptioo  of  his  friend,  ^doii 
your  scheme  of  revenge  comprehend  the  whole  city  t^ 

•*  The  whole  1'*  said  Marriner  with  energy,  and  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table ;  «*  I 
would  this  very  night  snatch  the  prize  from  the  grasp  of  this  prond  Briton.** 

Crawford  paused,  and  looked  fixedly  upon  his  friend,  as  if  he  might  have  doubted  hii 
sanity ;'  whflo  Marriner,  whose  enthusiasm  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  retoncd 
the  gase  in  silence.  Both  remained  mute  for  more  than  a  minute,  when  the  latter,  caatliig 
a  suspicious  gUince  towards  the  door,  said  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  **  By  to-moRoir 
noon  wc  s^all  have  smoked  this  foreign  wolf  from  his  den ;  everything  is  favourable,  even  to 
the  wind,  and  all  is  prepared.  The  strain  has  been  carefully  laid,  and  when  the  mutch  it 
applied,  you  will  see  destruction  carried  to  every  comer  of  the  city.** 

**  Your  project  is  sublime,"  said  Crawford,  kindling  with  the  enthusiasm  which  burned  in 
Marriner*s  bosom,  **  and  it  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts,  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of 
the  still  more  detestable  Tories.  Yet,*'  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  have  friends  in 
this  city  whom  I  should  dislike  to  involve  in  such  a  calamity ;— but  for  that  circumstance^  I 
would  join  you  in  a  moment.'* 

*<  Friends  in  this  city  !**  said  Marriner  with  surprise,  "  I  never  knew  that  before.** 
**  Ay,**  replied  Crawford,  heaving  a  sigh,  as  if  aflfected  by  the  recollection  of  the  put, 
f'  friends  that  arc  still  dear  to  mc,  though  we  have  long  been  estranged,  and  shall  probably 
never  be  reconciled.  But,**  he  said,  after  a  little  while,  during  which  his  brow  was  doudedr 
and  the  evidence  of  bitter  feeling  was  stamped  upon  his  countenance,  '*  why  should  I  sdlow 
them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose  as  you  contemplate?  Tli^ 
have  sacrificed  me,  and  would  doubtless  feel  it  a  relief  to  hear  of  my  death  ;  and  if  I  won 
rotting  in  a  prison,  not  a  man  of  them  would  release  me,  could  he  do  so  by  simply  extending 
a  band.  Let  them  share  the  fate  of  the  others,— I  care  not  what  may  befall  them.  Marrbier, 
I  have  decided  :  you  shall  have  my  assistance  in  this  matter.  Now  tell  me  what  It  to  be 
done,  and  what  part  in  the  task  you  will  assign  to  me." 

Marriner,  having  poured  out  another  portion  of  brandy,  and  replenished  Crawford's  gla0» 
proceeded  to  lay  open  to  the  latter  his  plan  of  annoying  the  enemy.  This  occupied  bat  a 
few  minutes,  and  when  he  had  finished,  Crawford  exclaimed,  "  Capital  1  If  it  succeed  to  ow 
wish,  it  will  astonish  all  Christendom.  Let  us  to  the  work,  Marriner ;  I  am  impatient  to  begin. 
Gracious  Heaven  I  what  a  scene  will  to-morrow's  sun  set  upon  r* 

**  Not  so  soon,"  said  Marriner ;  "  the  hour  of  midnight  must  pass,  and  all  be  locked  in 
slumber  ere  we  commence  the  glorious  work." 

Marriner  and  Crawford  continued  in  conversation  till  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  three  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  former  knocked  at  the  door  for  admittance.  They  had  just  come  fnm 
the  boat,  which  lay  at  a  wharf  not  for  distant ;  but  as  their  services  were  not  needed,  they 
were  sent  back  with  orders  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  during  the  night  to  quit  the  city. 
Crawford's  boat  was  lying  at  the  same  place,  and  his  men  had  already  been  directed  not  to 
leave  it  till  his  return,  even  if  he  should  not  make  his  appearance  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- first  of  September,  these  two  daring  indlvl* 
duals,  having  resumed  their  arms,  and  prepared  themselves  for  wnat  they  had  to  do,  left  thn 
room  cautiously,  and  descended  the  stairs  into  the  street.  A  profound  silence  brooded  over 
the  city,  and  as  they  proceeded  quickly  towards  the  place  where  they  designed  to  execute  their 
purpose,  they  met  but  a  solitary  individual  on  their  way.  He  was  dresjted  in  a  sailor's  ga^ 
and  having  drunk  enough  to  render  him  noisy  and  mischievous,  accosted  Marriner  and 
Crawford  as  they  approached,  and  insisted  upon  their  indulging  him  with  a  little  conversation. 
Not  feeling  disposed  to  humour  him,  they  attempted  to  pass  him  without  speaking,  when 
he  suddenly  caught  Marriner  by  the  collar,  and  with  a  jerk  brought  him  to  the  ground.  In 
a  moment  the  latter  was  upon  his  feet  again,  and  would  have  punished  his  assailant  upon  the 
spot,  but  for  fear  of  making  a  disturbance  that  might  attract  the  notice  of  the  patroles.  They 
were  about  to  leave  him,  therefore,  without  a  word  cither  of  remonstrance  or  maledictiont 
when  the  fellow^  who  was  ill  disposed  to  let  them  off  so  easily,  turned  to  follow  them,  leivod 


ItfarriiiBr  1^  the  ana;  and  atteapM  to  tbiow  bin  a  Moond  iiuit  upo^  iht  pavtment  The 
noise  which  this  person  made  brought  seyeral  patroles  to  the  spot,  and  their  presence  subs»- 
qneatly  pre?ented  Marriner  and  his  friend  firon  peHbrming  a  part  of  the  work  in  that 
vicinity,  which  the  former  had  laid  oat  with  so  mnoh  care*     Enough,  however,  was  done. 

Finding  they  were  liliely  to  be  seriously  molested  by  the  man  unless  he  oonld  be  efiee- 
tually  disposed  of,  Marriner  planted  a  tremendous  blow  under  his  right  ear,  and  left  him  for 
dead  upon  the  stones.  Taking  to  their  heels,  they  turned  the  next  comer,  and  soon  found 
themselves  in  the  street  leading  to  Whitehall.  The  place  of  destination  was  near  the  foot  of 
that  avenue,  and  they  stepped  in  front  of  some  low  wooden  buildings,  looking  cautiously  up 
and  down  the  street  to  see  if  they  were  observed.  Having  remained  there  a  few  minutes, 
they  walked  to  the  entrance  of  a  small  alley  that  ran  between  two  of  the  houses,  where  they 
conversed  together  lor  a  short  time,  and  then  entered  the  passage,  closing  the  gate  behind 
them. 

We  shall  here  leave  these  men  to  their  work,  and  if  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  what 
the  result  of  their  labours  was,  he  will  find  it  recorded  in  one  of  the  following  letters. 


CHAPTER    Xin.' 

MisPORTUNBs,  it  is  said,  seldom  come  singly ;  and  if  this  proposition  be  true,  it  is  scarcely  less 
80»  that  they  often  happen  when  we  appear  to  be  the  Ipast  liable  to  calamities  of  any  kind. 
The  sky,  in  the  morning  and  at  noontide,  may  present  its  azure  depths  without  a  cloud,  and 
promise  a  glorious  eve ;  but  ere  an  hour  passes,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  could  least  expect 
that  a  storm  is  about  to  burst  upon  us,  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven  shall  be  hidden,  the  hurri- 
cane lay  waste  the  beauty  around  us,  and  all  be  changed  from  sunshine  to  gloom.  Who  has 
not  marked  these  sudden  and  unlooked-for  vicissitudes  in  the  outward  world  ? — MTho,  in  the 
midst  of  unmixed  felicity,  has  not  experienced  a  dashing  down,  as  it  were,  of  the  cup  of  plea* 
•are  from  his  delighted  lips  ? 

Henry  Carieton,  after  the  restoration  of  Alice,  and  from  the  moment  that  he  was  solicited 
by  Mr  Stafford  to  prolong  his  visit  at  the  Woods,  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  happy. 
In  the  so^ty  of  her  whom  he  loved,  he  scarcely  allowed  a  thought  to  mar  the  almost  perfect 
felicity  he  enjoyed.  Hours  fled  like  minutes — days  like  hours— and  the  only  portion  of  time 
whose  lapse  be  noted,  were  the  intervals  that  separated  him  from  the  beloved  object  of  his 
affections,  Alice. 

In  this  species  of  intoxication  he  passed  three  days,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth,  his 
feelings  were  destined  to  encounter  a  shock  more  terrible  than  any  they  had  previously  expe- 
rienced. As  he  sat  in  the  grove  near  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day.  Miss  Stafford  having  just 
left  him  to  prepare  for  a  ramble  in  the  fields,  a  servant  of  his  father  approached  him,  holding 
three  letters  in  his  hand.  He  was  glad  to  receive  news  from  home,  and  yet  the  moment  he 
perceived  that  one  of  the  superscriptions  was  in  the  hand-writiog  of  his  father,  a  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  contents  were  not  such  as  he  could  read  with  pleasure.  One  of  the 
letters  was  evidently  from  Grace — her  caligraphy,  neat  and  small,  being  too  familiar  to  him  to 
be  mistaken — and  the  third  he  supposed  to  be  from  Charles  Wentworth,  as  the  wax,  which 
was  black,  bore  the  initials  of  that  gentleman's  name. 

At  this  moment  Alice  made  her  appearance,  and  excused  herself  from  taking  a  walk,  stat- 
ing that  she  had  received  by  the  messenger  a  long  epistle  from  Miss  Carieton,  the  perusal  of 
whiqh  she  could  not  think  of  delaying.  She  then  withdrew  to  the  house,  leaving  Henry  at 
leisure  to  examine  his  letters. 

As  the  most  important  of  the  three,  he  first  opened  that  from  his  father ;  and  he  did  so 
with  strong  fears  that  he  was  about  to  peruse  a  most  unwelcome  communication.  It  was, 
doubtless,  his  participation  in  the  expedition  at  Montresor*8  Island  which  gave  him  reason  to 
expect  such  a  letter  from  Mr  Carieton,  as  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  information  of  his 
connection  with  that  disastrous  enterprise  had  reached  him  through  Fowle,  who,  as  the  reader 
may  remember,  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  his  return  from  the  island.  He  had«ftNfst^x^'BA% 
thought  of  that  afikir  with  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  aware  tYiatYC\&  WOnec  ^K^va^^X^^  ^^<skr^ 
wg\y  diBf9ea$ed  U  the  oircitiiittaDces  sboald  come  to  \tti  kiMw\e^«« 
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Henry  wu  not  cKtappelnte^  in  his  expectations  as  to  the  character  of  the  letter,  bvt  Itfi 
antlcfpations  had  fiJIen  for  short  of  the  reatttj.  He  had  looked  for  a  serious  lecture*  indeed 
if  not  for  something  bordering  upon  a  reprimand,  for  having  aided  the  revolutipnists,  but  he  dit 
not  apprehend  that  Mr  Stafford  would  take  it  so  much  in  dudgeon  as  to  visit  him  with  tba 
tererest  ponishment  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  :— 

**  Sib,— I  have  been  informed  that,  a  few  days  since,  you  were  among  the  number  of  rabtli 
who  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Montresor's  Island.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  tbat 
sotbing  could  have  given  me  greater  pain  than  to  hear  of  your  continued  adherence  to  a  rami 
more  damnable  than  any  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  for  I  am  now  certain  that  yoa  hast 
ao  little  regard  for  my  feelings,  aod  care  so  UtUe  for  the  reputation  of  our  family,  that  anythiqf 
I  could  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  at  different  times,  would  be  thought  unwoKhy  of  thu 
slightest  attention.  Good  God  1  is  it  possible  that  my  only  son,  whom  I  would  rather  saa  Im 
his  grave  than  a  participator  in  this  rebellion,  has  openly,  in  defiance  of  my  earnest  wiebi» 
and  of  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  assisted  these  wicked  rebels  in  their  unholy  labours  ?  Caa  it 
be  that  he  on  whom,  from  the  moment  that  he  saw  the  light,  I  have  bestowed  so  much  care^ 
irhose  every  want  has  been  satistled,  and  who  has  never  had  a  wish  that  it  did  not,  if  it  lay  in 
my  power,  give  me  pleasure  to  gratify,  has  set  at  naught  my  deep  solicitude  for  his,  character 
and  welfare,  despised  roy  advice,  and  acted  in  open  and  undisguised  opposition  to  my  feelings 
and  opinions  ?  Had  I  been  told  one  short  month  ago,  that  my  son  would  prove  rebellious^  and 
array  himself  against  his  sovereign,  his  father,  and  his  God,  I  should  have  regarded  such  * 
inrediction  as  proof  of  the  utterer's  confirmed  insanity.  Yet  how  true  would  have  been  sudh 
a  prophecy-— how  would  it  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  ? 

'*  But  think  not,  Henry,  that  1  am  about  to  plead  with  you,  or  to  renew  roy  persoaiioQa 
wiUi  a  view  to  turn  you  from  your  political  heresy.  No ;  I  have  already  exhausted  my  ai;gii- 
ments— I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  reasonable  mind  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
connecting  yourself  with  a  cause,  which  will  not  only  fail  of  success,  but  entail  upon  all  Ita 
supporters  everlasting  infamy,  if  it  should  not  bring  them  to  the  gallows ;  and  all  my  aigv- 
meats,  my  persuasions,  my  eflbrts,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king's^  have 
been  treated  with  contempt,  and  have  only  servedt  apparently,  to  strengthen  you  in  your 
determination  to  persist  in  the  unrighteous  course  you  have  adopted. 

**  The  time  has  therefore  arrived  for  me  to  act  with  decision.  If  you  will  abandon  your 
dnty,  and  incorporate  yourself  with  the  rebels,  you  shall  receive  no  countenance  from  ma. 
We  must  henceforth  be  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  until  you  shall  return  prepared  to  CQi^ 
dema  your  late  conduct,  and  acknowledge  allegiance  to  your  lawful  king.  When  a  changa  in 
your  political  sentiments  shall  have  taken  place,  I  will  receive  you  with  open  arms,  and  thaak 
God  for  tearing  the  scales  from  your  eyes ;  but  while  your  opinions  and  your  actions  ara  oa 
the  side  of  rebellion,  I  am  compelled  to  forbid  your  return  to  my  house, 

'*  I  shall  hold  two  thousand  pounds  subject  to  your  order,  and  remain  your  affectionate  bat 
aggrieved  father,  Ralph  Carlston. 

"  To  Henry  Carktom,  E$q.*' 

* 

When  Henry  had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  epistle,  it  foil  from  his  hands,  aod  be  ant 
motionless,  like  one  suddenly  bereft  of  iifo,  his  countenance  pale,  and  betraying  the  feeling*: 
which  such  a  letter  could  not  fail  to  excite.  He  gated  fixedly  upon  the  earth  for  some  tioM, 
buried  in  deep  and  painfol  thought,  and  at  length  his  expression  changed,  his  face  became 
flushed,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Prom  this  paroxysm  of  grief  he  found  some  relief,  and  after  the  tumult  of  his  bosom  hod  l» 
some  degree  subsided,  he  read  the  letter  again  and  again,  but  with  a  more  calm  and  oobdiaed 
foeltng  of  resignation  to  the  decisive  step  which  had  been  taken  by  his  indignant  parent.  He 
then  carefully  refolded  the  letter,  and  having  gazed  for  a  moment  with  tearful  eyes  upon  tba 
tnpcrscription,  relapsed  once  more  into  profound  reflection.  For  more  than  an  hour  ba 
remained  like  a  statue*  moving  neither  a  muscle  nor  a  limb,  and  unconscious,  apparently,  of 
Ui  very  existence. 

The  approaeh  of  the  dog  Tray,  which  came  and  threw  itself  at  his  feet,  reealled  hit 

irandering  tbongbti,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh  that  spoke  the  burden  of  his  bosom,  he  arose  and 

beat  bis  Btep§  toward  the  gn,id  commanieating  with  the  ad^ioeat  MMl   TtviafVkn^  Vbaa  ^bcimii 
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tnet»  OB  whieh  the  Jaat  nyi  of  tbe  tan  lay  io  gokteo  itrMki^  •ttmriMtaljr  wit^  Mib  ilei^ptlMiMd 
iludows  of  a  few  trees,  he  eetered  the  cool  and  aolemn  ahadei  of  the  wooda  ai  the  olher  aide^ 
aad  wandered  among  them  till  night  had  fiuriy  dosed. 

To  aay  that  he  felt  keenly  the  displeasore  of  his  &ther,  would  convey  but  a  £unt  idea  of 
the  sufferings  he  cndnred.  for  sueh  was  the  efiect  produced  by  the  shock  which  his  mind  had 
received,  that,  for  a  few  hours  at  least,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  upon  the  verge  of 
insanity.  His  was  not  that  grief,  however,  which  manifests  itself  by  continued  groans  and 
tears,  although  for  a  few  moments  he  wept  nuiet  bitterly ;  but  H  was  of  a  quiet,  deep,  and 
ahoorbing  kind,  whkh  took  full  posaesskm  of  the  soul,  and  swallowed  ap  every  foeiing  but 
deapair. 

It  was  already  dark  when  Henry  repassed  throogfa  the  grove  and  garden,  and  entered  th» 
hanoo.  He  went  directly  to  his  rooes,  without  answering  a  questioD  addressed  to  him  by  Mr 
Slafltard,  whom  he  met  in  the  hall ;  for  his  miod  was  so  fully  and  painfully  occupied,  that  it 
did  nnt  occur  to  him  to  notice  that  gentleman,  or  to  reply  to  his  interrogatory. 

When  Miss  Stafford  reached  her  little  chamber,  she  broke  the  seal  of  her  friend  Graced 
letter,  3  copy  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

Cfraee  Carbkm  to  AUtx  StaffvnL 

**  Mt  DsAmKST  Auoi,— I  am  still  so  much  agitated,  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  I  oaa 
Md  a  pen.  My  nerves,  which  at  best  are  not  strong,  are  completely  unstrung,  as  this  letter 
win  dearly  test£ty. 

"  Have  yon  heard  of  the  great  calamity  which  befel  the  city  yesterday  morning  ?  It  Is  not 
likely  that  you  have,  and  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  an  imperfect  sketch  of  what  has  occurred. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  suddenly  awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire,  and  papa* 
who  went  out  to  see  where  it  was,  returned  home  to  shift  his  dress,  and  told  ns  that  a  large 
§K9  had  broken  out  near  the  Whitehall  stairs,  and  was  burning  most  furiously.  The  wind  was 
fresh  at  the  time,  and  it  spread  with  sorprising  rapkUty.  All  elforts  to  check  its  prograw 
aaamiA  unavailing,  and  it  went  on  consuming  square  after  square,  till  it  threatened  the 
deattuction  of  the  entire  eity.  Oil,  Alice,  the  eight  of  that  confiogration  was  most  appalling. 
The -flames  rose  almoet  to  the  douds,  the  heavens  were  brilliantly  IHuminatedt  and  the  whde 
atmosphere  on  every  side,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  eitend,  was  filled  with  sparks  and  flaket 
of  fire  floating  over  onr  heads,  and  descending  upon  the  distant  buildings  and  commons. 

'*  In  the  course  of  an  hour  papa  again  returned  and  gave  orders  to  the  servants  to  pack  up 
ovr  fumltoreand  prepare  to  move.  You  may  judge  of  our  fright,  dearest  Alice,  00  being 
infonned  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  onr  bouse  would  be  oonsumed.  I  looked  from  the 
window  again,  and  saw  the  flames,  apparently  within  a  stone's  throw  of  ns,  snapping  and 
eradifaig  most  fearfoUyy  and  threatening  to  swallow  us  up  before  we  oould  make  our  escape* 
Ifad  yon  been  in  my  jplace,  Alice,  yonr  courage  would  have  made  you  perfectly  composed^ 
bat  there  is  a  vnst  diflbrence  between  jrou  and  me,  as  I  have  often  said. 

*'  Havhig  got  everything  ready,  we  waited  till  it  should  have  gained  a  certain  point,  wfaea 
it  was  papa's  intention  to  order  the  furniture  to  be  removed ;  and  this  interval  of  two  or 
thfiu  hours  was^  I  assure  yoa«  one  of  intanse  anxiety.  Mamma  was  so  much  agitated  that 
she  was  obliged  to  He  down,  and  had  it  been  necessorv  for  us  to  go,  I  am  sure  that  she  and 
I  would  have  had  to  be  carried  nway. 

**  At  length  e«r  foacs  were  relieved.  The  fire  spread  a  long  distoaoe  in  another  direetion^ 
but  left  onr  immediate  neighbourhood  comparatively  unharmed.  It  was  only  with  tiie  greatest 
flsertiODB,  howofer,  that  the  houses  in  onr  street  were  saved,  for  during  the  fire  all  the  roofo 
aed  sheds  wars  oovnred  with  sparks,  aaakiilg  it  necessary  that  two  or  three  men  should  be 
stationed  upon  each  Inillding,  and  kept  oonatantly  suppUed  with  water.  By  this  means  much 
nischief  was  prevented. 

^ The  dty  now  prssonts  a  most  «wful  soena.  Nearly  one  half*  of  the  place  has  beea 
dsstreyed,  and  but  for  the  military*  whose  eiertions  to  extinguish  the  fire  were  unremitte<Jt 
the  whole  would  doubtless  have  been  burned.     It  took  Broadway  in  its  course,  consumiaig 


*  OnMe Ims  enatpwalBd  the  troth.   8f  <inan.  the  Jkitisik  biaamsi.n.ji  Ow»x <k^%^ONCK^ «li^^i^>»'*^ 
was  detWovad.  and  MtisMtat  the  nuoiber  of  hooaes  burned  «t  alwvii  •\AT«a  \»uueA«^>>MM3k^^  i^xa!^>s»« 
UB  apwiw  Bv  MsnaneiftflMnBaB  ■HMwuanes. 
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both  Bidet  of  that  beaatifo]  aveniie,  together  with  the  Eogliih  and  Gorman  cburcbtt.  It  k. 
thoiighi  that  not  fewer  than  iSfteen  hundred  homes  hafe  been  reduced  to  ashes.  Next  day  m 
great  many  eart-loads  of  phie-tticks,  dipped  in  brimstone  and  other  combustible  substaoew^- 
were  found  concealed  fai  cellars,  which  the  fncendiariei  doubtless  biteoded  to  set  on  fire,  fstth 
a'Tlew  of  rendering  the  conflagration  more  certain  to  spread.  Between  one  and  two  bno* 
dred  men  were  arrested  on  suspicion  during  the  night,  and  sent  to  gaol,  and  several  mm 
were  killed. 

••The  Ineendiaries  are  supposed  to  be  certain  of  the  rebels  who  intended,  probably,  to 
destroy  the  city,  and  thus  tdie  revenge  upon  the  loyalists  and  the  British.  Was  not  tUt , 
wicked,  dearest  Alice?  and  would  you  have  believed  that  these  men,  in  addition  to  all  tht 
other  mischief  they  have  committed,  and  the  loss  of  life  they  have  occasioned,  could  have  been 
•olMse  as  to  do  a  deed  worthy  of  fiends?  Oh  f  my  dear  friend,  what  horrors  has  this  ww 
produced !  and  what  will  become  of  us  in  the  midst  of  times  so  terrible  ?  Are  we  never  to 
have  an  end  to  such  iniquitous  proceedings  ?— and  shall  we  not,  are  long,  see  peace  restoirad 
to  this  nnibrtuBato  land  ? 

**  Yoa  will  probably  remember,  my  sweet  friend,  that  I  have  more  than  once  spoken  to 
yoo  of  a  young  man  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  fond  of  me— foolish  fellow !— and 
to  pester  me  with  his  visits.  Would  you  believe  that,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  encouragement^ 
ht  still  persists  in  haunting  our  house  ?  It  is  even  so ;— and  not  satisfied  with  coming  hither 
alnoBt  every  evening,  of  late  be  has  made  his  visitations  in  the  morning,  before  my  hair  wis 
out  of  papers.  Now  Is  not  this  provoking  ?  If  you  were  In  my  place,  and  were  disposed  to 
rid  yourself  of  so  troublesome  a  visitor,  yon  would  frighten  him  away  with  one  of  yonr  frigid 
looks ;  but  I  am  so  silly  as  to  bo  aftaid  to  do  anything  that  might  hurt  his  feelings,  and  thero* 
fert  soflbr  him  to  come  to  me,  probably  with  the  oonviction  on  bis  part  that  his  visits  aio 
eatMy  aoeeptablo. 

*  This  Mr  Weatworth  has  succeeded  to  admiration  in  insinuating  himself  into  the  good  gracos 
of  my  father  and  mother.  Strange  to  say,  Alice,  they  consider  him  a  perfect  model  in  every 
pofait  of  view.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  amiable  and  intellectual ;  and  as  to  his  peraoDy 
even  I,  prejudiced  as  I  am  against  him  on  account  of  his  importunities,  must  admit  that  ho 
is  very  handsome.  Such  hair  and  eyes ! — some  young  ladies  have  actually  called  him  a 
perfect  Adonis,  and  I  know  more  than  one  who  would  give  tbeir  ears  to  be  the  object  of  his 
admiration  and  preference.  How  gladly  would  I  permit  them  to  take  him  off*  my  hands  !  Ak^ 
Alice,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  beset  by  a  young  man  who  seems  determined  to 
carry  his  point.  Cannot  you — no,  I  will  not  ask  your  advice,  for  I  have  already  done  S0| 
and  the  only  reply  you  gave  me  was,  to  declare  that  I  am  in  love,  and  that  I  ought,  If  the 
gentleman  be  worthy  of  me,  to  accept  his  hand  when  offered.     How  absurd  ! 

**  Mr  Wentworth  was  at  our  house  during  the  fire,  and  remained  till  ten  o*clock  next  day. 
You  would  have  been  amused  at  his  anxiety,  and  I  do  really  believe  that  I  should  hofo 
laughed  at  him  myself,  had  I  not  been  so  prodigiously  frightened.  He  made  himself  vory 
useful,  it  is  true,  and  waited  upon  me  with  great  assiduity ;  assuring  me,  all  the  while,  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  bidding  me  be  calm  and  composed.  He  sat  by  me  a  part  of 
the  night,  and,  in  spite  of  what  I  could  do,  insisted  upon  holding  my  hand  in  his.  Did  you 
ever! 

•*  Henry  seems  pleased  with  his  visit,  and.  in  his  letters,  expresses  himself  delighted  with 
the  Woods.  How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  the  temple,  when  the  divinity 
within  would  charm  the  gods  themselves  ? 

'*  From  hints  dropped  by  my  father,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  Henry  is  much  indinod 
to  favour  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists.  1  tell  you  this  in  strict  confidence,  my  dear  friend^ 
and  hope  you  will  make  some  little  exertion  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  I  fear  it  is  tliat 
which  has  affected  papa  so  unpleasantly  for  the  last  few  days.  He  has  scarcely  spoken  a  word 
to  one  of  his  fkmily,  and  keeps  his  own  room  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Something  la 
weighing  heavily  on  his  mhid,  and  it  makes  me  quite  unhappy  to  see  bun  so  depressed  Is 
^iriti. 

**  I  long  to  see  yon,  my  sweet  friend,  and  would  give  the  world  to  spend  a  few  woeka  at 

the  Woods.    When  Washfaigton  and  his  ragged  fbllowers  art  driven  liroin  the  vidnity  of  this 

c/fj",  MS  tbey  doubtkn  wiD  be  ere  long,  wo  MSX  h«vo  It  wm^  «m%  t^iSiil  bAKtiihiMt8«  wd 
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then,  periiapii  I  wiil  make  jou  a  visit  Alice,  do  yoa  know  I  have  a  Uttie  plan  in  my  beaidt 
wfaieli,  if  oarried  into  eflliBet,  will  enable  us  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  aoet  delfghtfnily  ? 
Here  it  is ;— you  shall  oome  to  New  York  by  and  bye,  and  stay  with  me  till  spring.  The 
British  oflBeers  will  make  It  very  lively  here,  and  we  may  eigoy  ourselves  exoeedhigly.  What 
say  you,  sweet?  Give  me  an  answer  in  your  next,  and  let  it  be  in  accordanoe  with  my  moft 
earnest  wishes* 

*'  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  GaAcx. 

**  P.S.  Just  as  I  had  signed  ray  name,  In  popped  Charles,  looking  as  well  as  usual,  if  no( 
n  trifle  better.  Did  I  mention  to  you  that  bis  hair  curls  ?  His  eyes  are  Uige  and  very 
blaek.— but  I  think  I  have  already  described  him  to  you. 

'  Good  Heavens  I  Two  men  have  just  passed  under  my  window,  and  said  something 
about  Captain  H— -,  Henry's  iHend,  which  astounds  me*  It  cannot,  cannot  be  true.  'John 
is  waiting  for  this,  or  I  would  give  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

**  Once  more,  dearest,  adieu.  G.*' 

Heury  had  been  in  his  room  but  a  few  moments,  when  a  loud  noise  was  beavd,  attended 
by  a  concussion  like  that  produced  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  body  upon  the  floor.  Mr  Staf- 
ford ran  immediately  to  the  hall,  and  his  daughter,  who  had  also  been  startled  by  the  same 
sound,  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  inquhvd  what  had  caused  the  noisei  The  fonnar, 
having  ascertained  that  it  had  not  proceeded  from  the  kitchen  nor  (Wim  the  upper  story, 
replied  that  it  must  have  come  from  Henry's  room ;  and,  after  consulting  a  moment  wMi 
Alice,  he  ventured  to  open  the  door  of  Carleton's  apartment,  where  he  discovered  the  oeon- 
pant  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  To  raise  hhn,  and,  with  Cato*s  assistance,  to  plaeo 
him  upon  his  bed,  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time 
Henry  revived,  and,  looking  about  him  with  an  air  of  surprise,  at  length  recollected  himself, 
and  pointed  to  the  letter  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  H€  then  rose,  threw  himself  into  a  lai^ 
diair,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  one  from  whom  everything  but  life— even  hope  Itself— 
had  been  rudely  and  suddenly  wrested.  • 

Mr  SttifTord  took  up  the  letter,  and,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  daogMer 
who  stood  by  his  side,  read  the  following  words  :— 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Little  did  I  think  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon,  that  it 
would  soon  be  my  duty  to  convey  to  you  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  your  late 
brave  and  amiable  friend  Captain  H— «.  It  appears  that  he  left  here  a  fbw  days  since  to 
visit  the  British  camp  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  and,  on  his  return,  having  successfully 
accomplished  tlie  object  of  his  perilous  errand,  was  recognised  at  Huntington  as  an  American 
officer  in  disguise,  and  immediately  arrested. 

*'  I  have  little  to  communicate  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  concerning  the  lost  moments  of  your 
fHend,  but  I  am  assured  that  his  close  was  worthy  of  his  life,  and  that  he  died  like  a  christian 
and  a  soldier.  He  breathed  his  last  upon  Montresor's  Island,  '  lamenting,*  as  he  observed, 
'  ikat  he  had  but  one  life  to  laif  down  for  his  country.* 

*'  Captain  H was  not  allowed  a  trial,  but  custom  in  such  coses,  I  am  told,  justifies 

General  Howe  in  dispensing  with  proceedings  of  that  kind.  The  American  army  has  lost  a 
Toluable  officer,  and  you,  I  need  not  say,  a  most  excellent  friend. 

"  I  hod  not  the  happiness  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  deceased,  but  his  youth,  his 
virtues,  and  his  courage,  but  more  especially  the  fact  of  ffis  having  been  an  intimate  of  yours, 
mode  me  feel  a  deep  interest  in  him,  and  rendered  this  sudden  termination  of  his  short  but 
brilliant  career  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  and  sorrow.  I  condole  with  you  upon  this  melan- 
choly bereavement.       '  Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"Charles  Wrntworth." 

Alice,  without  speaking,  retired  to  her  own  room,  where  she  paid  the  tribute  of  tears  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  hero.  Mr  Stafford  showed  that,  much  as  he.disliked  those  whom  he 
stigmatised  ns  rebels,  he  had  a  heart  capable  of  feeling  deep  regret  that  the  sanguinary  ruloo 
of  warfare  had  imposed  upon  Captain  H— 'a  capton  the  necessity  of  terminating  hb  4ife 
ttpoft  ^  scdObld. 

He  stood  n  moneiift  with  knitted  brows,  kndk  then  •BnKMA\u&i|L  £M^«n«  ^Suvstsv^^  ^•^\:Bbjs^ 
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It«d  Mws,  Henry,  Tery  lad.  I  woaM  to  GM  Im  nlglithive  bten  ipwed  r  Tbm  ntirini^ 
M  Ithe  w«re  mwflliai^,  «l  tncii  a  time,  to  tetrad*  hiaiMlf  vpon  his  ymmg  «id  «filicted  friea^ 
kfl  Heiy  to  reflaet  upon  tiie  todden  and  irreparable  km  he  had  attetained. 


CH  AFTER    XIV. 

'Waaif  CarletOD  was  alone,  he  threw  open  the  window,  and  remained  sittiDg  by  it  daring  the 
ipvhole  night  Morning  broke  and  found  him  still  a  watcher,  but  at  length,  notwithstanding 
hto  mental  distress,  drowsiness  oppreseed'bis  eyelids,  and  he  innk  into  a  profound  sleep,  with 
bis  head  resting  upon  the.  back  of  his  diair.  In  the  course  of  two  tiours  the  sunbeams  dart- 
ing upon  his  Ikce  oansed  him  to  awake ;  and,  harhig  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  it  still 
eariyi  he  made  his  toilet  leisurely,  and  then  sat  down  to  write  to  his  father. 

He  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to  address  his  parent.  To  promise  all  that  the  latter  re- 
qafaad  waa  not  to  be  thoagfat  of,  sinoe  he  had  fully  decided  to  connect  himself  with  tbe  army ; 
woald  his  pride  permit  Um  to  remonstrate  against  what  he  considered  the  unnecessarily 
■easnre  trldch  Us  fiither  had  adopted.  At  one  moment  he  felt  indignant  at  such  treat* 
MiBt»  aad  was  half  disposed  to  express  himself  in  the  terms  dictated  by  his  feeliDgs ;  but  his 
attachment  to  his  fother,  and  the  profound  respect  he  entertained  for  him  as  tbe  author  of  his 
Mng»  restraiaed  him  from  inditing  anything  unworthy  of  a  son.  After  commencing  two  or 
three  letters  whkh  he  immediately  destroyed  as  onsatisfoctory,  he  at  last  finished  one  that 
aippeared  to  content  him;  aiki,  having  perused  it  several  times,  as  if  to  satisfy  \)imself  that  it 
QOatained  nothing  which  might  be  considered  disrespeetftil,  he  sealed  it,  and  caused  it  to  be 
diUvered  to  the  servant,  wlio  was  about  to  set  off  on  liis  jreturn. 

'WhflQ  be  had  dispatched  this  doty,  his  eye  fell  upon  Grace's  letter,  which  had  remained 
tipopened.  He  took  it  np,  and  while  he  looked  at  the  superscription  before  breaking  the  seal, 
a  tear  came  unbidden  and  trickled  down  his  cheek.  This  playful  and  affectionate  creature,  to 
whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  wrote,  to  him  in  her  usual  lively  vein,  ignorant,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  what  her  father  had  done,  and  not  dreaming  that  at  that  moment  her  only  btx>- 
ther  was  a  discarded  member  of  the  family.  Had  she  known  it,  how  would  that  bosom,  which 
had  hitherto  been  tenanted  by  nought  but  the  most  cheerful  and  happy  feelings,  have  been 
filed  aad  torn  by  strong  emotions  of  grief  and  pain  1 

**  Yon  tell  me,  my  dear  brother,**  said  she,  **  that,  so  far,  your  visit  at  the  Woods  has  been 
very  pleasant  to  you.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  though  you  pretend  to  derive  your  chief 
pleasure  from  the  country  itself,  which  you  say  is  delightful,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
greatest  attraction  is  my  charming  friend  Alice,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  you  a  not  un- 
willing captive.  Is  not  this  the  case  ?— and  are  you  not  obliged  to  your  hair-brained  sister,  as 
you  sometimes  call  her,  for  urging  you  to  make  this  visit  to  the  Woods  ? — Certainly  you  are, 
brother,  and  I  shall  hold  you  my  debtor  for  having  put  you  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
lovely  creatures  in  this  hemisphere.     What  a  noble  couple  you  will  make  to  be  sure  I 

'  Di  lei  degno  egli,  e  defrna  ell«  di  lui, 
Ni  mi-glio  •'•coopkro  aDqu'Sltri  tlui,'  '  m 

says  Ariosto,  and  surely  all  this  and  more  may  be  said  of  you  and  my  excellent  friend,  when 

the  twain  shall  have  become  one. 

«<  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to*Alice,  and  what  do  you  think  I  have  said  to  her  among 
Other  things  ?  Why,  nothing  le«  than  this,  that  she  must  come  to  New  York  some  time  during 
the  autumn,  and  remain  with  us  till  spring.  Will  not  this  be  delightful,  and  do  you  not  anti* 
Gjpate  a  a  great  deal  of  happiness  from  such  an  arrangement  ?  Here  we  shall  have  the  officers 
of  the  British  army,  and  the  winter  will  glide  away  imperceptibly,  while  we  are  occupied  by  a 
lt>und  of  innocent  amusements.  She  whom  you  love  will  be  ever  at  your  side,  and  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  both  of  you  as  happy  as  birds  in  spring.  Oh,  would  that  these  plea- 
jBing  anticipations  of  mine  may  not  end  in  disappointment  1 

^  Shall  I  confess  to  you  that,  since  writing  the  last  period,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  my 
wishes  are  destined  not  to  be  realised  ?  But  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  think  so,  for  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  tbe  bright  side  of  eveiy  pictotey  and  I  will  not  now 
Agfsfiv  ia  eaeoan^  gfoomj  IbrebodiBgi. 
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"  Umj.  will  yott  pewiii  —  to  qpik  awtowrij  to  ytu?  I  know  yon  will  MibeoiMdBd» 
a&dl  will  thonfon  My,  tkit  papa  !•  wbappf  in  ooeitywnea  oT  yov  qrnpctby  wUh  thttt 
whom  ho  colls  roboU.  Ltt  nao  ootnot  yoi^  hrothoiv  to  tolM  ao  port  in  Ihii  dioodfiil  oonleit» 
and*  if  yon  most  approve  thoir  oauMb  to  koop  iiient  on  thia  ogitalfaig  mfatioot  I  know  yoa 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  meriU  of  this  nu^tor  than  I  am,  and  yonr  opinkms  nay  bo 
eorrect ;  but  for  papa's  sako— for  mino  nay,  for  your  own  lako,— I  beg  you  to  be  very  cau- 
tious what  you  say  and  do.  Will  yon  not  oblige  mo  in  this  particular?  Papa's  prqudMeet 
«r«  atroog^  yoa  know,  and  bis  ooaoe  may  dopaad  upon  yonr  dedikm;.  Adieu,  ay  dear 
brother.  Affectionately,  GaAoa.** 

«  P.&  Have  you  heard  of  the  Are  ?— I  leiar  yoa  to  nqr  letter  to  Aliee  for  a  brief  aooouni 
of  it.  G." 

"  Sweet  and  innocent  creature  f '  eKolaimed  Henry,  **  bow  will  year  happboei  be  aaarred, 
and  your  current  of  cheerful  thoughts  end  foelkiga  be  intermplod,  when  yon  ahall  bear  what 
has  happened  to  that  brother  whom  yoa  love  so  weli  1  Yes,  Oraoe,**  he  eontimwd,  after 
ffmtu4nQ  again  over  the  last  page,  "  yonr  forebodingt  of  evil  will  be  reattsed  mueh  sooner  than 
yoa  expect.  I,  too,  could  wish  that  those  pleasing  anticipations  of  yours  might  be  falfiUed; 
but  fate  has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  the  coming  season,  instead  of  bringing  with  it  those  homm 
of  felicity  which  you  look  to  with  ao  much  ploaanra,  will  be  to  yoa  joyless  and  sad  in  tlm 
extreme. 

<*  Oblige  you?^Oh,  what  wouM  1  not  do  to  alford  a  thrill  of  bappfaiem  to  that  innoeent 
heart  ?  Alai !  my  dear  Grace,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  The  die  is  cast,  and  he  whoee 
vrelfare  is  dearer  to  you  than  your  own  is  henoeforth  homeless--a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  ao 
fiiend  but  his  sword— no  object  to  pursue  but  the  freedom  of  bis  oativo  land.  No  friend  dkl 
I  say  ?  Forgive  me,  Grace— you  at  least,  and  one  beside,  whithersoever  I  may  be  carried  by 
the  tide  of  war,  though  years  may  intervene  before  we  meet  again,  and  whether  it  be  ndne  to  ' 
oxuU  in  victory,  or  groan  a  helpless  victim  apoo  a  vanquished  iield,  will  oberish  me  in  yoor  \ 
bosoms,  and  think  of  me  ever  as  a  dear  and  absent  frieod.  Adieu,  sweet  Grace— belovod 
sister  1  the  day  is  distant  in  which  my  eyes  wiU  rest  again  npon  your  slight  and  bBauiwui 
form.** 

At  breakfast  Henry  announced  his  determination  to  leave  the  Woods  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  Mr  Stafford  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  a  few  days  longer ;  bat  Im 
very  soon  discovered  that  his  guest  was  bent  upon  going,  and  that  all  efforts  to  detain  him 
would  be  entirely  useless.  The  meal  was  passed  almost  in  silence.  Henry  was  neariy  stupi- 
fied  by  the  news  be  had  received,  and  his  host  and  family,  though  they  knew  not  the  extent 
of  his  troubles,  were  foil  of  sympathy  for  the  affliction  under  which  he  laboured. 

Henry  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure,  and,  having  got  all  things  In 

readiness,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  walked  towards  the  parlour,  hoping  to  obtain 

another  private  interview  with  Alice.     In  the  hall  he  met  Cato,  who  immediately  suspended 

his  wori^  and  looked  as  if  he  desired  to  open  a  conversation,  but  knew  not  bow  to  commence* 

•*  Well  Cato,"  said  Henr}',  ••  I  am  about  to  leave  you." 

"  So  young  Missus  say,"  said  the  honest  negro,  twisting  a  cloth  which  he  held  in  his 
hand ;  **  I'm  heny  sorry  to  hear  dat^I  was  'specting  you  was  gwioe  to  stay  some  time.** 
"  Ton  are  very  good,  Cato,*'  said  Henry,  holding  a  few  pieces  of  money  towards  him, 
and  as  you  have  been  very  attentive  to  me  and  Romeo,  let  me  present  you  with  these.'* 

Tank  you,  Massa  Henry,  I  will  keep  'em  to  'member  you  by." 
**  You  may  do  that,**  said  Carleton,  **  provided  you  will  lav  out  this  guinea  in  a  dress  for 
year  wifo,  wMeh  yon  will  please  to  give  her  from  me.** 

«  Oh,  Massa  Henry,**  said  Cato,  grinning  and  showing  his  white  teeth,  "  dls  is  too  much 
•«I  b*ant  deaarved  it  alL** 

**  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that,  Cato^  and  do  you  put  them  into  yonr  pocket  b  Romeo 
aaddledr 

M  Yes,  maasa,  he  is,  and  stands  tied  to  do  poet  Massa  Henry,'*  contfaioed  Cato,  following 
Carieton  to  the  paslomr,  and  thence  to  the  baokpiaasa,  *<monght  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ux  when 
yea  gwiae  to  come  hero  agin  r 

*  That  Is  a  quemkNi,  Cato,**  replied  Henry,  "which  loamnot  immrr.    Vltkk|^  tasS^^^^v^^ 
MMy  «4  boyons  before  1  iball  bav«  the  ptaaMte  eC  •«.•  w(  ^tBU^^inioa  w^e^r 
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**  Lord,  h«ir  lorry  I  be  to  boor  yoa  uy  to  1**  txekloMd  Catou  whh  an  eipniiloo  of  froat 
•erkranen.  "  What  wfll  yoaog  m\mm  do  7  Nana  Henry,"  lie  cepUaied  earaettly,  bot  in 
a  rery  low  tone  of  vobe^  **  Mte  Alioe  would  radder  bab  sroabere,  and  if  yon  ea&  anybow  cone 
agib  eooD,  I'm  tartaia  ibeM  be  obeijoyed  to  lee  yoiL  rm  sure  out,  for  ahe  hiba  yon  better 
dan  her  own  Aurder." 

«*  Tbat  It  a  mere  conjecture  of  yonn,  Cato,**  aaSd  Heary  smiUng.  **  Where  ia  yov  yomig 
BiSabre«?'* 

'<  In  de  grore,'*  replied  the  black ;  ^'bat,  Maiia  Henry,  doot  teD  what  I  aay,  for  abe 
moDgfat  be  'fottded.'* 

•*  Never  fear,  Cato,"  aaSd  ilenry,  aa  be  deacended  the  itepa  into  the  garden,  through 
which  he  pasaed  into  the  grove,  where,  aeated  in  her  uaual  place,  he  diacovered  the  young 
lady  holding  a  book  in  bar  band,  but  evidently  buried  fai  deep  thought.  He  approached  her 
a)ow)y  and  reapeetfully,  and  ahe  received  Urn  with  one  of  her  iweeteat  aniBea.  He  took  a 
aeal  upon  the  aaase  beach,  and  a  tingle  glance  at  her  fece  wat  tuffieient  to  convince  him  tlurt 
her  eyea  had  recently  been  auilbaed  with  teara.  There  waa  a  degree  of  aobemett  in  her 
countenance  af  (er  her  tmile  had  diaappeared,  at  if  aome  ttrong  emotiont  had  ttamped  their 
traoet  upon  her  foaturea,  and  imparted  to  them  a  anbdued  and  melancholy  exprestion,  thct 
considerably  enhanced  their  beauty.  Her  hair  waa  arranged  with  ttudled  ahnplicity,  and  her 
drest  was  dark  and  excettively  plain,  at  if  the  had  deaigned  that  her  peraooal  appearance 
ihould  exhibit  notbiag  incontinent  with  the  depretied  ttute  of  her  feelinga. 

**  I  r^oieok  my  deareat  AKce,"  aaid  he,  *■  that  I  am  to  fortunate  at  to  tee  you  alone  once 
more  before  my  departure,  in  oonaeqoence  of  what  paaaed  between  ua  a  few  evenings  since* 
H  ia  proper  thai  I  abould  aaake  known  to  you  the  petition  which  I  now  occupy  with  legaid 
to  my  femUy,  and  aflbid  you  the  opportunity  of  withdrawii^  the  promlte  you  then  made* 
under  the  auppoaitloa  tbat  my  cireumttancea  were  tuch  aa  might  warrant  our  union  at  tome 
ftiture  period.  FVom  this  letter  you  will  learn  that  I  have  been  ao  unfortunate  at  to  incur 
the  teriout  dltpleature  of  my  fetber,  who  hat  taken  umbrage  at  my  participation  in  the  affair 
at  Montretor*!  Island,  and  forbidden  me  to  return  home  untH  I  be  prepared  to  ohange  my 
political  princtplea." 

AHce  received  the  letter  with  no  little  turprite,  and,  at  she  did  to,  handed  him  that  linom 
Grace,  obterving  that  her  friend  therein  requetted  that  he  thould  be  allowed  to  perate  her 
account  of  the  great  fire,  which,  behig  pretted  for  time,  the  had  barely  alluded  to  in  her  letter 
to  Mm* 

^  Thia  ia  indeed  a  moat  lamentable  ttate  of  thfaigt,**  taid  Alices  when  the  had  finished 

reading. 

*•  My  prospec^  are  now  to  much  changed  from  what  they  were  a  few  hours  ago,"  taid 
CarletOD,  **  that  1 1^1  it  incumbent  on  me  to  leave  you  at  liberty  either  to  continue  or  dit- 
solve  the  engagement,  at  you  may  thfaik  it  proper.  Havhig  retolved  to  join  the  army,  it  h 
not  likely  that  1  shall  toon  regain  the  fiivour  of  my  fether ;  and  I  shall  therefore  be  compelled 
to  depend  upon  my  own  exertions  and  the  small  estate  inherited  from  my  matemal  grand- 
father. I  cannot  reaaonably  hope  for  any  change  in  my  fether'a  purpose,  unless  our  fKcnda 
should  be  suceeasfiil  i  and  at  I  am  now  comparatively  poor,  with  little  to  rely  upon  but  my 
swotd,  perhaps  yon  would  best  consult  your  own  bapplnesa  by  accepting  the  release  which  t 
now  tender.** 

AHce  did  not  fanmediately  reply,  but  looked  steadily  in  Henry'a  fkce  for  a  short  time, 
during  whidi  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip  was  perceptible,  and  her  eyea  became  filled  with 
tears. 

**  When  I  promised  you,  Henry,**  she  at  length  observed,  *<  that  I  would  never  become 
the  wife  of  another,  I  thou^t  not  of  your  fortune  or  your  prospecto  in  life— I  regarded  you 
simply  as  the  man  who  had  won  the  best  aflfections  of  my  heart,  and  as  one  to  whose  keeping 
I  should  be  more  than  wflHng  to  entratt  my  bappbett.  What,  then,  it  thit  change  in  your 
circumstances  to  me?— >and  what  ought  I  to  aee  in  it  but  a  sufikient  reason  why  I  shonkl 
adhere  to  you  the  more  closely  ?  No,  Henry ;  uolen  it  be  your  wish  that  our  engagement 
should  now  be  dissolved,  let  it  stand  till  brighter  days  thall  dawn  upon  our  aflUctcd  country, 
and  restore  you  again  to  your  home  and  family.    All  it  at  pretent  throuded  Ja  gloom,  it  k 
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trae,  bat  wle«  my  ferilBgi  dcodfe  mil  ikr  bapfrfer  timet  are  ■pproaehlnif,  which  both  of  us 
ahoB  Vw  to  aeo  and  eojoy.* 

•■GancRMii  ereatnrel"  axdalmad  Henry,  **  yoa  know  not  the  taerifloe  yon  are  making ; 
I  am  eonpantlYcly  a  beggar^yon  are  beloved  by  one  who  it  weIMK>rn  and  rich,  and  who 

would  immediately  make  yon  a  happy  wife^ *' 

«  A  wife,  peibikps,**  iateimpted  Alice,  wKh  afidntsmlle,  «bnt  oh,  not-^ot  a  happy  one." 
**  I  shall  be  long  abien V'  continued  Henry,  '*  it  may  be  for  yean ;    I  may  die,  oi  what  it 
wone,  f  may  be  crippled ;   and  if  the  chances  of  war  shonM  be  against  us,  I  may  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  some  foreign  prison,  or  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  life  upon  a  ^balTold." 

"  Yon  may,  indeed*  be  long  absent,^  said  Alice,  **  but  I  am  very  patient,  and  can  await 
year  return.  You  may  be  crippled,  it  is  true,  but  you  will  not  be  less  worthy  of  my  love ;  and 
H  nnfortttnately,  the  chances  of  war  should  be  against  you,  and  you  should  becomo  the  tenant 
of  a  prison,  or  give  away  your  breath  upon  a  scaflfold,  I  should  regard  myself  as  your  widow, 
and  cherish  your  memory  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  life.  But  you  will  not  die  ere  I  see  yo« 
mdn  ;-*yon  will  neither  be  maimed  nor  impriaooed,  and,  although  you  may  have  many  hard- 
tUps  to  endure,  believe  roe,  heaven  will  ultimately  send  yon  success,  I  speak  confidently, 
Hcmry,  fbr  something  tells  me  that  when  we  part  it  will  be  not  for  ever,  bnt  for  a  season  only, 
and  to  meet  again  under  more  favourable  drenmstanoes.'* 

*•  God  grant  it  may  be  so !"  said  Henry,  surveying  her  hce  illumined  with  a  glow  of 
onthuainsm,  while  his  bosom  was  611ed  with  rapture,  such  as  he  had  never  till  that  moment 
iKperieBced.  In  the  society  of  that  charming  creature  he  had  often  felt  etquisitdy  happy,  it 
ia  troes  but  he  had  never  before  heard  so  full  a  confession  of  her  feelings  towards  him— she 
had  never  uttered  words  so  full  of  love  and  tenderaess — andnothhig  that  had  previoudy  passed 
bttwoen  them  had  filled  his  heart  witli  such  ecstatic  joy.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  all 
ooflunaAd  of  language,  as  if  the  enchanting  tones  of  her  voice  had  deprived  him  of  the  foonlty 
of  speech.  But  if  the  tongue  refused  its  ofllce,  his  eyes  failed  not  In  their  dnty,  and  he  co»- 
tinMd  to  look  upon  her  in  silence,  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  with  the  pleasnre  doived  from  tho 
eontemplation  of  her  beautiful  countenance. 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  and  the  exchange  of  a  few  trifles  to  serre  far  remem- 
brances, Henry/  having  promised  Alice  that  she  should  hear  from  him  as  often  as  cireiun- 
stflBoes  might  permit,  tore  himself  from  her  presence. 

Mr  Stafibrd  parted  from  him  with  great  reluctance,  and  although  ho  knew  that  his  young 
ft'lend*s  destination  was  the  American  camp,  he  permitted  nothing  to  escape  his  lips  that 
would  leave  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  Henry's  mind.  Ho  gava  him  a  presshig  Invitatioo 
to  retura  whenever  his  inclination  should  prompt,  and  assured  him  that,  at  the  Woods,  be 
riwuld  ever  meet  with  a  most  cordial  reception. 

Cato  stood  at  the  gate  as  Henry  passed  out,  and  repeated  the  hope  that  "  Sfassa  wouM 
aooo  oome  back  agahi  for  young  Missus'  sake.** 

in  quitting  the  Woods,  Carleton  felt  that  he  was  leavhig  behind  him  tho  dearest  treasnte 
of  his  heart;  and  the  thought  that  he  had  now,  perhaps,  looked  upoa  it  for  tho  last  thne, 
tfimd  a  feeling  in  his  bosom  like  that  which  would  have  been  excited  by  seeing  her  eonsignod 
to  the  silent  tomb.  A  tear  rose  to  his  eye  aa  he  reflected  upon  the  probability  of  their  being 
long  aeparated— upon  the  dangers  he  was  destined  to  enoonnter  ere  they  shonld  naeet  again.* 
and  upon  tho  uncertainty  that  existed  as  to  whether  he  should  ever  re-enter  that  qniet  abodes 
or  be  blessed  once  more  with  the  sight  of  its  lovely  occupant  Aa  he  rode  slowly  along  he 
several  times  turned  in  his  saddle,  to  look  again  upon  the  house  now  receding  from  his  view ; 
and  the  roof^  and  the  chimneys,  and  the  blue  smoke  curling  upwards  among  the  leaves,  and 
the  tall  trees  that  sent  their  giant  arms  abroad,  as  if  to  protect  and  defend  tho  Mr  and  inno- 
neat  being  that  dwelt  beneath  them ;— all  had  an  Interest  in  his  eye,  and  ho  fUt  that  he  loved 
them  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  idol  which  he  adored. 

At  length  a  slight  turn  in  the  road  carried  him  beyond  the  view  of  even  the  tallest  treci» 
and  from  that  moment  be  regarded  himself  as  severed  from  all  companionship  with  his  fellows, 
and  thrust  upon  the  world,— a  being  without  a  home— iriendleis  and  alone.  To  him  the 
fhture  appeared  a  dark  and  cheerless  blank ; — he  could  perceive  no  bright  spot  in  the  illimi- 
table waste  before  him,  on  which  his  eye  could  repose  without  pain.  Even  hope  itself  seemed 
to  have  abaadoiied  hbui  and  he  rode  on  his  way,  a  sad  and  solitary  man. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

It  was  on  another  bright  clear  morning,  with  a  eool  thongb  aUght  breaie  from  tlM  Mcth-weiC^ 
and  a  bine  and  oloadlen  riiy,  that  Henry  took  Mi  departnre  from  the  Woodi.  The  leaves 
wore  begfaining  to  tnm,  Ibr  the  two  or  three  cold  nightak  that  had  ooeored  within  Che  pre- 
ceding week»  had  nipped  n  few  npon  almeet  every  tree  nnd  hah,  and  thnt  marind  the  rapid 
^>proaeh  of  that  aeanon  in  which  the  eaith  layi  aaide  her  green  gandtnre,  aimmet  a  rnieet 
gari>  to  be  ioon  dinarded  hi  Its  tnm,  and,  finally,  armya  henelf  hi  n  mantle  of  dean  and  tpot- 
leei  white. 

When  onr  hero  reached  the  anmmit  of  the  fint  hill  after  leaving  the  Woods,  he  drew  the 
fein  of  the  Impatient  Romeo,  and  stopped  to  survey  the  beantlfhl  scene  before  hioL  He  wag 
never  weary  of  admiring  the  Sonnd,  that  roiled  Its  dark  bhie  waters  to  the  sea;  the  nndn- 
latfaig  hills  of  Long  Island,  tinged  with  a  deep  oeralean  hue;  the  woody  shores  with  their 
nnmerons  points  and  bays;  and  the  beaniifhl  islets  that  lay  more  immediately  beneath  fali 
eye.  All  these  he  looked  npon  fer  some  minutes,  as  If  he  would  fii  the  scene  so  firmly  hi  Ms 
mind  that  it  should  never  be  erased';  and  then  reluctantly  turned  the  head  of  his  steed 
towards  Harlem,  and  went  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  Romeo  appeared  all  Ufe,  and  bore  his  rider 
onward  with  the  swiftness  of  wind.  He  passed  over  the  ground  as  if  he  scorned  to  touch  it 
with  his  feet,  and  so  l^ht  and  airy  was  hto  spring  that  he  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  to  run* 

Having  ridden  about  three  miles  thus  ra|]id1y,  Carieton,  as  he  approached  the  top  of  a 
alight  eminenoe^  again  sladceoed  his  pace,  and  when  he  reached  the  summit,  he  discovered,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  a  horse  without  a  rider  standing  in  the  road,  and  a  few 
rods  ferther,  feor  men  engaged  In  a  scuflSe,  three  of  whom  appeared  tt>  be  against  one.  He 
put  spurs  to  Romeo,  and  a  few  seconds  sufficed  to  bring  him  very  near  to  them,  when  he 
dismounted,  threw  his  rein  over  a  stake  of  the  fence,  and,  with  his  pistols  in  band,  ran  to  the 
aid  of  him  who  was  contending  against  such  fearful  odds. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  belligerenU  had  been  suddenly  put  hor$  dn  combat,  and  lajr 
stretdied  upon  the  ground,  bleeding  most  profusely  fhim  the  nose  and  mouth,  and,  apparently^ 
stunned  by  the  blows  which  he  had  received.  The  other  two  were  hotly  pressing  their 
powerful  opponent,  who  defended  himself  with  great  vigour,  occasionally  succeeding  in  dealing 
a  tremendous  stroke  with  a  large  stick  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  and  thus,  by  disabling, 
for  a  moment,  one  of  his  assailants,  recovering  himself  snfficiently  to  sustain  the  renewed 
nttacks  of  both.  At  one  time  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  two  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  and, 
but  for  bis  stumbling  at  the  critical  moment  over  a  stone,  would  probably  have  finished  the 
battle  by  administering  such  blows  as  could  not  have  felled  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  their 
unfortunate  companion.  Before  he  could  recover  himself,  however,  they  were  on  their  feet 
again,  and  the  fight  was  recommenced  with  great  fierceness  upon  both  sides. 

At  this  juncture  Carieton  approached  the  combatants,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
recognise,  in  one  of  the  belligerents,  Richard  Crawford,  who  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  receiving 
a  most  serious  drubbing.  Although  Henry  had  no  reason  to  feel  otherwise  than  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  that  individnal,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  see  even  his  worst  enemy  labouring 
against  such  odds,  without  rendering  him  immediate  assistance.  He  lost  no  time,  therefore^ 
in  phK^ing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  weaker  party,  presenting  both  his  pistols,  and  threatening  to 
shoot  unless  tlie  assailams  should  instantly  desist  from  the  attack.  This  unexpected  accesston 
of  strength  encouraged  Crawford  to  increase  his  exertions,  while  the  others  slackened  thehv 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  finally  stood  altogether  upon  the  defensive. 

When  Crawford  pereeived  who  it  was  that  had  thus  most  opportunely  come  to  his  aid,  he 
observed,  **  Let  them  have  it,  Mr  Carieton,  if  you  please,  d^n  their  cowardly  souls!  shoot.'* 

It  was  not  Henry's  wish  or  intention,  however,  to  take  life  unnecessarily,  as  he  well  knew 
that  the  fray  could  aoon  be  terminated  in  Crawford's  favour  without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
pistols.  He  was  right  in  his  supposition,  for  in  less  than  a  minute  the  two  men  took  to  their 
heels,  and  doubtless  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping  with  whole  bones. 

Crasrfard  had  bean  sevesniy  manled,  bat  was  not  seriously  hurt,  though  his  fece  andbaadf 
wcrehewncarcdwithhhediwasfeeedwMcli  Iw  htd  leoeived  e«  the  Iwifeuad  over  the 
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laft  ejre.    Wb  oott  wu  tbo  torn  behind  from  the  waist  to  tbo  colUr,  Mod  hit  hat*  which  had 
JUlen  off  eaiij  hi  the  fray,  had  beeo  trampled  entirely  out  of  ihape. 

"  Stop  h«re»  Mr  Carieton,"  said  be,  when  bitoppooents  had  left  him,  "  tiU  I  catch  my  borae, 
md  I  win  be  with  yon  again  in  a  triee.  D— n  their  dattardly  spiritf,**  he  continued,  on  bit 
Mom,  *■  I  oould  haTe  managed  two  of  them,  bnt  there  was  one  too  many«  I  should  probably 
liAYt  been  flogged,  Bfr  Carieton,  but  for  your  timely  interierenoe.  But  why,  in  heaven's  name^ 
did  you  not  shoot  sad  sand  the  soonodrels  to  h — il  ?  If  those  pistoU  had  bean  in  my  bands, 
the  raaoals  should  ha?e  been  food  for  erows  in  five  seconds*  time.** 

'*  That  would  have  been  a  useless  waste  of  lifB,"  replied  Henry.  *'  I  make  it  a  point  in  my 
fraetiee  never  to  use  harsher  remedies  than  the  nature  of  the  oase  requires.*' 

**  A  useless  waste  of  life  1**  exclaimed  Crawford ;  *'  why,  sir,  you  would  have  done  the  state 
good  service  in  ridding  it  of  such  vagabonds.  *' 

Henry  smiled,  bnt  made  no  reply.  He  probably  thought  that  Crawford  might  have 
ioduded  himself  among  the  vagabonds  whom  the  state  cou^  ea&Uy  spare  from  the  number 
of  ile  citizens.  The  smile  did  not  escape  the  ]atter*s  observation,  nor  did  he  fail  to  interpret 
Hi  Bieaning  correctly.  '*  I  perceive,**  said  he,  preparing  to  mount,  while  Henry  did  the  saoM^ 
^  that  my  last  remarlL  has  afforded  you  some  amusement,  and  you  doubtless  imagine  that,  if 
OM  of  year  weapons  had  deposited  its  contents  into  my  bosom,  I  should  not  have  proved  a 
nrious  km  to  the  community.  Tell  me  now,**  he  continued,  laughiog,  '*  have  I  not  correctly 
Avined  your  thoughts?** 

■*  I  most  not  say  whether  you  have  or  not,**  replied  Henry,  "  but  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
opinion  that  the  fewer  a  community  bos  of  such  men  the  better ;  for  then  we  should  hear  of 
iimmr  outrages  npoa  the  highway,  less  robbing  of  barn-yards,  and  burning  of  gentlemen's 


i  ^  All  that  is  very  true,"  said  Crawford,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  ■*  but  I  will  not  quarrel 
irith  ye«  about  the  opinion  which  you  seem  to  entertain  of  me ;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  what 
JM  have  seen  of  my  doings  is  not  well  calculated  to  impress  you  very  favourably.  However, 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  a  man  as  I  seem ;  and  I  hope 
Ooe  day  to  make  this  appear  to  your  satisfaction.  I  have  done  some  naughty  deeds  in  my  day, 
h  is  true,"  he  contloned,  gathering  his  reins  and  mounting  his  horse,  **  but  they  have  been 
liio  result  of  circumstances,  not  of  depravity." 

M  I  should  be  glad  to  find  that  to  be  the  case,"  said  Henry,  as  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
prancing  Romeo. 

**  Now,  Mr  Carieton,"  said  Crawford,  **  as  .our  ways  lie  for  some  distance  in  the  same 
duection^-that  is,  if  you  are  going  towards  Harlem — with  your  permission,  I  will  ride  with 
you  as  far  as  I  go." 

**  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Carieton,  though,  in  truth,  he  would  have  much  preferred 
to  ride  alone,  as  be  was  averse  to  being  seen  in  company  with  so  desperate  a  character. 

**  Did  you  recognise  any  of  these  fellows  ?"  demanded  Crawford. 

'*  I  tbouji^ht  the  face  of  one  of  them  was  familiar  to  me,"  replied  Carieton,  '*  but  the  others 
1 4e  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.*' 

**  They  were  the  same  men,*'  said  Crawford,  "  whom  Marriner  and  I  drubbed  in  your 
presence  at  the  mn  a  short  distance  below.  The  ringleader,  Smike,  as  they  called  him,  swore 
be  would  be  revenged,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  ever  since  been  on  the  lookont 
to  catch  me  alone.  About  an  hour  since,  as  I  was  riding  carelessly  aloup,  Smike  and  two 
others  suddenly  emei^d  from  a  clump  of  bushes  and  seized  my  bridle,  bidding  me,  in  the 
jooat  peremptory  tone,  to  dlamount.  I  had  no  pistols,  and  nothing  to  defend  myself  with, 
•Ifaerwtse  I  should  have  hod  little  difficulty  in  beating  the  rascals  off.  I  put  spurs  to  my 
boiae^  and  attempted,  by  a  sudden  spring,  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;~I  found 
aijBelf  their  prisoner,  and  saw  no  way  of  escape  unless  I  could  overcome  them  in  a  personal  ' 
enooanter.  At  that  moment  my  eye  fell  upon  the  stick  which  you  saw -me  wield  with  some 
•feet;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  with  such  a  weapon,  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  master 
tlie  three,  althongh,  as  they  were  athletic  men,  the  odds  against  me  were  fearfully  great. 
Threwhig  myself  from  my  horse,  before  they  were  aware  of  my  purpose  I  soiled  the  club,  and 
the  fink  Mow  I  gave  deecended  upon  the  bead  of  the  biggest  of  them,  and  laid  him  by  for  the 
4af,    TUa  was  a  pretty  good  beginning,  aad  gave  me  strong  bopea  of  gaining  a  complete  vie- 
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torjr.  I  fomid  the  other  two,  however,  no  oontemptible  oppooeati,  mid  it  requited  all  mf 
itreogth  and  skill  to  preTont  their  beating  me  to  the  groimd.  Oceaitonally  I  g ncoeeded  ia 
patting  in  a  hlow  that  cheeked  their  impetiioiity#  and  aflbided  tte  a  short  brMthing  spell,  hat 
they  invariably  renewed  the  attack  with  great  vigoor,  and  donhtlesi  would  nhimately  havft 
overcome  me  bat  ftr  your  assistance.  Smike  shall  pay  deariy  Ibr  this  if  ever  1  shoold  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  him  within  my  reach.** 

The  two  horsemen  rode  some  distance  in  silenoe.  Carieton*s  mind  was  so  painftilly  oecu* 
pied  with  his  affairs  that  he  felt  but  little  disposed  to  converse ;  and  Crawford,  observing  the 
mood  he  was  in,  did  not  oontinae  his  remarks.  At  length,  having  gone  neariy  a  mile  without 
a  word  being  spoken  by  either,  Carleton  inquired  of  his  fellow-traveller  whether  he  luul 
learned  any  particulars  concerning  the  great  fire  in  New  York. 

,  **  1  only  know  from  common  report,**  replied  Crawford,  **  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
city  has  been  destroyed.    I  was  hi  town  that  night,  but  left  before  day-light,*' 

•*  How  did  it  originate  ?"  demanded  Henry ;  «*  was  it  the  resnlt  of  accident  or  design?" 

<*  It  was  the  result  of  design,  undoubtedly,"  replied  Crawibrd,  **  for  I  am  told  that  com- 
bustible  materials  were  afterwards  found  in  some  oninhabitod  honses  near  the  place  where  i% 
commenced. 

Henry  looked  fixedly  at  Crawford,  as  if  some  dark  suspicion  had  suddenly  crossed  his 
mind,  and  then  observed,  **  You  say  that  you  were  in  the  city  that  night,  and  quitted  it 
before  day-light.     May  I  ask  whether  Marriner  was  with  you  on  that  occasion  ? 

"  He  was,"  replied  Crawford,  **  but  why* do  you  inquire?** 

"  Because  I  have  my  suspicions,"  replied  Henry,  **  as  to  the  origin  of  that  fire.'* 

Had  any  person  seen  Crawford's  sun-burnt  face  at  that  instant,  he  might  have  observed  a 
slight  change  pass  over  it,  like  the  faint  and  transient  shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  a  field  of  ripened 
grain. 

It  was  but  momentary,  however,  and  when  Carleton  again  looked  at  him,  he  saw  nothing 
in  his  countenance  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  Crawford  and  Marriner  were  the  incendi- 
aries. 

**  You  cannot  Icnow  anything  about  It/*  said  Crawford,  *'  since  it  is  not  suspected,  even  io 
the  city,  who  did  the  deed,  though  many  have  been  arrested  and  discharged.** 

**  A  man  may  have  been  some  distance  from  the  scene/*  said  Carleton,  '*  and  yet  know 
better  than  those  who  were  near  enough  to  be  scorched  by  the  fire.     Shall  I  tell  you  who  • 
applied  the  torch,  or  procured  it  to  be  done  ?** 

**  Ay,  if  you  can,"  replied  Crawford,  with  a  smile. 

**  You  and  Marriner,**  said  Henry,  who  now  remembered  the  language  of  the  latter  in  a 
recent  conversation. 

**  You  are  joking,  Mr  Carleton,**  said  Crawford,  laughing  aloud,  yet  betraying,  in  his  forced 
merrimefit,  that  his  mind  was  not  quite  at  ease ;  **  what  motive  could  1  possibly  have  in  in- 
volving friends  as  well  as  enemies  In  one  common  ruin  ?** 

**  That  you  best  know,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact." 

*'  Well,  Mr  Carleton,**  said  Crawford,  after  a  short  pause,  "  suppose  I  were  to  assure  you 
that  your  suspicions  are  well-founded — that,  in  order  to  wrest  a  great  prize  from  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  thus  advance  our  cause,  I  did  assist  in  that  glorious  deed — what  would  you 
say  to  it  ?** 

**  That  it  was  increasing  the  horrors  of  war  to  an  unwarrantable  extent,"  replied  Henry, 
since  friends,  neutrals,  and  others,  were  necessarily  subjected  to  a  most  frightful  calamity. 
The  unavoidable  evils  of  war  are. bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  they  become  terrible 
when  towns  and  cities  are  burned,  and  thousands  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  women  and 
children,  lame  and  sick,  are  in  one  night  turned  into  the  street,  and  their  homes  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  deed  cannot  be  justified,  Crawford,  and  much  as  I  detest  the  enemy  of  my 
country,  I  would  not  have  taken  part  in  it  for  all  the  wealth  of  Britain.*' 

Crawford  did  not  immediately  reply  to  these  observations,  but  rode  for  some  distance  in 
silence,  looking  about  him  with  an  unconcerned  air,  yet  evidently  pondering  deeply  upon 
what  he  had  just  heard.  At  length  he  said,  "  Mr  Carleton,  I  don't  know  but  you  are 
right  in  the  view  you  take  of  this  matter.  It  was  Miarriner's  proposition ;  he  wished  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Captain  H ,  and  I  was  at  first  very  reluctant  to  join  him,  for  the 
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tmon  whieb  700  htTe  named.     D— n  him,**  he  cootinnad,  after  a  moment*!  pause,  *<  I 
told  him  mepealedly  that  it  was  the  devii'g  own  lugg eetion,  and  would  not  hA?e  conaented 
to  it  had  he  not  aacribed  my  reluctance  to  cowardice.    In  aiding  him,  howcYfer,  I  was 
•etoated  by  the  best  of  motives— I  thought  that,  although  some  Whigs  might  be  iojured, 
the  British  and  Tories  would  be  the  principal  sufferers,  and  such,  I  am  inclined  to  thinli, 
was  the  case.     I  now  regret,  however,  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it»  aince  we  have 
Ginaed  a  severe  loss  to  our  countrymen  without  materially  affecting  the  EogUsh." 
.   **  Your  hitentioa  was,  I  suppose,*'  said  Henry,  *'to  bum  the  whole  city." 
' '  **No  less  I  conliBSS,"  replied  Crawford,  *<and  had  we  succeeded,  the  British  would  have 
been  deprived  in  one  night  of  a  place,  on  several  accounts,  the  most  valuable  of  any  in  the 
eolonies." 

**  It  was  a  grand  conception  truly,**  said  Heary,  '*  but  one  that  we  can  scarcely  think  of 
without  a  shudder.     Has  anything  of  importance  occurred  below  within  a  few  days  ?*' 

"I  am  told,**  replied  Crawford,  *'that  there  has  been  some  skirmishing  in  which  the 
Amiricans  have  gained  the  advantage.  One  brave  officer  has  been  killed— Col.  Knowlton  of 
the  Rangers— in  whose  regiment  the  unfortunate  Captain  H—  commanded  a  company.*' 

"  What  is  the  prospect  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  armies  ?** 
"^  ''lean  only  judge  from  appearances,"  replied  Crawford,  *<  having  no  positive  information 
respecting  the  intentions  of  Washington.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  Howe  will  soon 
move  northward,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  commander-iu-chief  may  deem  it  prudent  to  make 
a  stand ;  but,  unless  he  should  have  a  better  army  than  that  which  he  now  has,  be  most  inevi- 
tably suffer  another  defeat.  The  truth  is,  Mr  Carleton,  our  men  arc  not  to  be  relied  upon 
when  opposed  to  British  regulars ;  for  they  are  not  only  inexperienced,  but  they  are  disheartened 
by  the  late  disaster  upon  the  Island,  and  are  returning  by  hundreds  to  their  homes.  Congress 
should  immediately  raise  an  army  to  serve  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  one  that  will  not 
scamper  away  like  sheep  at  the  6r8t  glance  of  the  enemy's  eye." 

<*  Yet  they  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  raw  recruits,**  said  Carieton. 
**  Some  of  them  fought  well  on  Long  Island,  and  at  Banker's  Hill  there  certainly  was  no  lack 
of  courage.'* 

They  now  arrived  at  a  cross  road,  which  Crawford  said  was  the  one  he  intended  to  take. 
«« Before  we  part,  Mr  Carieton,**  he  observed,  •*  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  promise  you 
made  a  few  days  since,  to  solicit  for  me  from  the  commander-in-chief  some  honourable 
employment.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that,  if  you  are  successful,  I  shall  be  of  much 
service  to  the  cause  which  I  am  desirous  of  aiding." 
"  I  will  have  the  subject  in  mind,"  replied  Carieton. 

"  Instead  of  sending  me  a  letter  as  at  first  proposed,"  said  Crowford,  "  I  will  m image  to 
aee  you  personally  in  a  few  days,  when  I  hope  to  hear  a  favourable  answer  to  my  application.** 
Having  learned  that  the  American  head  quarters  were  at  Col.  Morris's  house,  on  Harlem 
Heights,  Henry  left  Crawford,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  that  place. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

On  arriving  at  head  quarteri,  almost  the  first  person  that  Henry  saw  was  an  officer  with 
fvhom  he  had  some  acquaintance,  and  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  commander-in-chief 
was  then  occupied  with  important  business.  On  being  informed  that  it  was  Henry's  intention 
to  join  the  army,  the  officer  advised  him  to  address  a  note  to  the  general,  and  offered  to  be  the 
bearer  of  it.  This  recommendation  was  immediately  followed,  and  Henry  wrote  a  few  lines, 
dmply  stating  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  referring  to  the  promise  of  a  commission  given 
him  by  the  general  at  the  interview  with  which  he  had  recently  been  honoured. 

The  officer  carried  the  note,  and  soon  returned  with  a  verbal  answer  to  the  effect  that  llio 
commander  would  be  happy  to  see  Mr  Carieton  at  two  o'clock,  at  which  time  he  would  be  at 
leisure  to  receive  him.     As  the  morning  was  not  yet  half  spent,  Henry  was  left  to  amuic  him- 
self as  he  best  could ;  and  be  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intAtv^  >ii  ^j.q^^n^x'bsiJXws. 
frith  several  officers  to  whom  he  was  introduced. 
^    About  noon,  gome  of  the  troops  were  to  be  Tevie?re4  \>^  ^.Vi'R  ^«waA^  «ft^'>AKQr5  ^ 
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his  new  friends  to  the  ground.  The  appearance  of  the  soldiers  was  not  snch  as  to  give  him 
a  very  high  idea  of  their  efBdency,  andheeoold  not  bat  feel  some  apprehension  for  the  success 
of  the  great  undertaking,  as  he  looked  npon  the  wretched  instimmehts  by  which  it  was  to  be 
aecompluhed. 

In  a  shbrt  time  the  commander-in*chief,  mounted  upon  a  white  horse  and  accompanied  by 
his  staff,  arrived  upon  the  ground.  He  sat  upon  his  steed  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  prac- 
tised rider,  and  the  noble  horse,  as  he  stepped  lightly  over  the  sod,  with  head  erect  and  eyes 
of  fire,  seemed  conscious  that  he  bore  the  first  man  of  the  age.  Washington's  countenance 
was  grave ;  he  spoke  but  Kttle  to  those  around  him,  and  as  the  soldiers  pasted  before  him  in 
review,  Henry  could  discover  in  the  expression  of  his  (ace  no  signs  of  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  they  presented. 

At  length  this  business  being  finiihed,  the  general  returned  to  Ms  qusrters,  and,  on  his 
way  thither,  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  Henry  stood  alone.  He  saw  and 
recognized  him,  and,  having  bowed  and  t<rached  his  hat,  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  rein  that 
be  might  speak  to.him  in  passing,  asked  with  a  smile,  "  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure,  Mr  Car1eton» 
of  seeing  you  at  the  hour  I  named  ?** 

<*  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting'upon  your  excellency  at  that  time,**  replied  Car1eton» 
also  raismg  bis  hat,  when  the  general  and  those  who  accompanied  him  passed  on,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  entered  the  house. 

At  two  o'clock  Henry  repdred  to  Col.  Morris's  mansion,  and  was  conducted  by  an  officer 
to  one  of  the  apartments  on  the  lower  floor.  In  which  he  found  the  commander-in-chief  alone. 
At  that  moment  the  general  was  seated  at  a  table,  examining  attentively  a  large  map  that  lay 
beibre  him.  He  immediately  rose,  took  his  visitor  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  after  making  the 
usual  inqufaries  about  his  health,  placed  a  chair  near  his  owja,  and  politely  requested  him  to  bo 
seated. 

"  Your  note  informs  me,**  began  the  general,  ''(hat  you  have,  at  last,  decided  to  join  us: 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have  so  determined,  as  we  stand  In  sore  need  of  officers 
as  well  as  of  privates.** 

**  If  your  excellency  thinks  that  I  can  be  useful,"  said  Carleton,  **  I  am  now  prepared  to 
enrol  my  name.  My  sympathies  have  long  been  with  you,  and  I  should,  ere  this,  have  con- 
nected myself  With  the  army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  opposition  of  my  family.  Circum- 
ftances  of  recent  occurrence  have  removed  that  obstacle,  and  determined  me  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment.  I  have  already  seen  some  service,  having  been  prevent 
at  the  attack  on  Mootrcsor's  Island,  and  as  your  excellency  may  probably  remember,  I  was 

with  my  late  lamented  friend  Captain  H of  the  Rangers,  when  he  captured  the  British 

sloop  in  the  East  River." 

'*  I  remember— I  remember  it  well,"  said  the  general,  and  then  paused,  looking  int4*ntly 
upon  the  floor,  and  lapsing  into  deep  and  painlhl  thought.  His  brow  became  clouded,  and  his 
whole  countenance  betrayed  the  evidence  of  intense  feeling.  Henry  perceived  that  the  men- 
tion of  his  friend's  name  had  produced  this  effect,  and  as  the  little  interval  of  silence  allowed 
his  own  thoughts  to  revert  to  the  last  interview  with  his  deceased  friend,  the  tears  that  filled 
his  eyes,  and  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip,  manifested  the  strong  emotions  of  his  bosom. 

**  I  perceive,*'  said  Washington,  "  that  the  fate  of  him  of  whom  you  have  just  spoken,  is 
not  unknown  to  you.  llie  unfortunate  issue  of  that  mission,  resulthig  as  it  did  in  the  death  of 
that  excellent  youth,  was  a  severe  blow  to  me,  Mr  Carleton ;  and  nothing  that  has  occurred 
since  the  war  began,  has  occasioned  me  so  much  pain.  Had  he  been  my  own  son,  1  cannot 
believe  that  his  loss  would  have  afflicted  me  more  sorely.  I  need  not  speak  of  his  admirable 
qualities  as  a  man,  for  these  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  me  ;  but  I  will  say,  that,  as  an 
officer,  I  know  of  none  more  promising  than  was  Captain  H— -.  In  his  death,  the  colonies 
have  lost  one  of  their  bravest  defenders.  Had  he  fallen  in  the  field,  I  shonid  havo  felt  less 
grieved,  but  that  he  terminated  his  existence  under  the  rude  hands  of  an  executioner,  is  hor- 
ribly shocking  to  my  feelings.  Yet  such,  my  friend,  is  the  fortune  of  war.  It  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  afflict,  beyond  measure,  the  colonies  and  those  who  are  maintaining  their  rights  in 
the  field ;  but  we  must  endeavour  to  bear  it  without  murmuring,  and  in  his  own  good  time,  I 
doubt  not  that  Providence  will  come  to  our  aid,  giving  us  independenct,  and  scatkeruig  the 
blesBiogs  of  peace  over  bis  devoted  eonntry.**  ' 
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r    **  God  grant  that  luch  may  be  the  caae,"  obsenred  Henry. 

'*  Tea  remarked,**  oontinaed  Washington,  *<  that  you  are  prepared  to  join  us,  if  I  think  you 
can  be  naeliiL  Yon  have  already  proved  yonrself  possessed  of  one  great  requisite-Kxrarage'; 
«-and  I  donbt  not  that  yon  have  others  that  will  render  yon  a  good  and  efficient  officer.  Bat 
have  yon  vrell  considered,  Mr  Carietea,  the  dntiet  yon  are  about  to  assume,  so  that  havfaig, 
aiitwefabMMapatyturhaBdat0theploiigb|yoiiwiUhoIdo«t  tothaend^and  notlMdii^ 
jjwid  to  tua  hacky 

^  I  am  pnparad  for  the  worst  that  oaa  happen/'  replied  Carleteo,  with  ^nthnsiasiB^  *'aai 
whoa  I  hav«  hM^th  and  strength^  I  shall  devote  mjielf  ta  the  great  woik  hi  which  I  daiim  to 


**  Yon  are  aware  then^"  said  the  general  *■  that  oor  army  is  In  the  worst  poisihle  condilioi^ 
dieeoatantnd,  dishearteieda  and  ready  to  abandon  ita  colonri;  that  we  have  to  contend  with  « 
"vlgilaBt  and  active  fite,  conunandsd  by  ofliosrt  of  experience  and  skilU  flushed  with  reeen( 
fieteey,  andoonfidentof  ftunre  snooesi ;  and  that  we  shall  uievitably  be  8a];geet  to  much  sntew 
iait  and  obliged  to  labour,  perhaps  for  years^  almost  agahist  hoper* 

**  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  against  which  we  shall  have  to  oontend**! 
said  Henry*  "but  no  oonsiderations  of  that  kind  will  deter  me  from  gratifyhig  my  loa^ 
cherished  desire  to  serve  my  country  hi  the  fidd*** 

**  Enough,*  said  Washington,  taking  a  paper  from  the  table,  **  there  is  the  oommissktt 
which  I  promised,  and,  in  presenting  it  to  you,  allow  me  to  thank  you,  hi  the  name  of  the 
colonies,  fbr  thua  making  the  sacrifice  of  your  personal  ease  and  comfort  on  the  altar  of  your 
country's  good.  A  sacrifice  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  a  great  one,  for  we  repose  upon  no  bedg 
of  down,  Mr  Carleton ;  sleepless  vigilance^  fS^igue,  unremitted  labour,  defeat,  are  the  unenvi- 
able  aliotmenta  of  those  who  share  with  me  the  great  task  we  have  undertaken,  with  little  to 
cheer  us  in  the  performance  but  the  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Take  it,  sir,  and  may  God 
who  controls  our  destinies  keep  and  preserve  you  through  this  mighty  struggle,  and  let  you 
live  to  behold  its  glorious  tennination,  and  to  receive  the  tiianks  of  a  grateful  people. 

<<  I  allow  you  one  week  to  make  any  preparation  that  may  be  necessary,  at  the  expiraftioift 
of  which  I  shall  expect  you  to  appear  at  the  head  of  your  company." 

Having  taken  the  commission,  and  promised  to  comply  with  the  order  he  had  received^ 
Henry  thoqgfat  it  a  fevourable  opportunity  to  state  what  he  knew  concerning  Crawford,  and  to 
communicate  the  letter's  wish  to  be  honoured  with  a  command  in  the  army.  This  he  did  at 
briefly  as  he  conkL  **  He  appears,"  said  Carletoa  in  conclusion.  *'  to  have  been  well  educated^ 
and  probably  belongs  to  some  respectable  femily.  That  he  is  sincerely  desirous  of  changing 
his  course  of  life,  is,  I  think,  satisfectorily  shown  by  the  efibrts  he  made  to  secure  my  hifluenoa 
in  his  behall^  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  declaration  to  that  efibct" 

u^  "  All  this  may  be  true,**  said  Washington,  alter  a  moment's  reflection,  "  yet  there  is  nothbg 
in  his  late  deeds  to  recommend  him  te  my  fevour.  I  abhor  such  lawless  acts  as  those  of  whicbf 
yon  say,  he  has  recently  been  guilty ;  and  I  should  bring  disgrace  upon  our  cause  were  I  to 
receive  such  a  man,  and  place  him  in  command  by  the  side  of  high-minded  and  honourable 
gentlemen.  No^  my  friend ;  let  Crawford  first  abandon  his  present  course,  and  re-establish 
his  character  among  men,  and  then,  should  he  make  a  second  application,  I  will  give  it  a 
proper  consideration." 

So  saying.  Washington  rose  from  his  seat,  and  thus  signified  his  wish  that  the  interview 
should  close.  Henry  immediately  withdrew,  his  admiration  of  that  remarkable  personage 
having  increased  tenfold. 
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_     {   CHAPTER    XVIL 

Wb  |mm  over  one  montli.  It  wai  now  near  the  fint  of  November,  that  deUgfatftd  teaaoB 
when  the  American  woods  put  on  their  richest  robes— a  mantle  of  yellow,  and  brown,  and  red, 
ally  with  their  various  sbadei,  commingling  harmooiously,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the 
belMlder  a  scene  of  unequalled  brilliancy  and  beauty.  In  other  oonntrlet,  the  approach  of 
whiter  is  so  gradual,  that  the  foliage  turns  and  decays  by  slow  degrees,  and  from  the  moiMftft 
thit  H  begins  to  change  its  hue  the  aspect  of  the  forest  is  materially  iiqnred ;  but  in  America, 
whUe  the  woods  are  in  their  summer  garniture,  and  before  a  leaf  has  hMt  its  natural  tint,  the 
cool  winds  with  their  frosty  phiioDs  breathe  upon  them  suddenljr,  stealing  thefr  beautifhl  green, 
■nd  Imprfaiting  upon  them  the  richest  and  warmest  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Viewed  from  an 
^eminence,  the  landscape  presents  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  garden  bi  frill  bloom,  in  wfaiob 
the  flowerhig  shrubs,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  magic,  had  suddenly  increaaad  in  siie  to  lofty  trees. 
The  chestnut,  the  hickory,  the  maple,  and  even  the  gnaried  and  aged  oak,  seem  to  be  bvrw 
thened  with  flowers ;  and  the  wood-crowned  hills  with  their  mingled  colours  of  fading  green,  of 
yellow  and  of  scariet,  appear  like  gigantic  nosegays,  prepared  in  natnre*k  sport  Ibr  the  gratifl- 
cntloa  of  admiring  mortids.  Thus  winter,  with  one  bkst  of  its  icy  breath,  destroys  the  work 
of  spring  and  of  summer,  of  soft  airs  and  gentle  showers ;  leaving  the  myriads  of  leaves  that 
twinkle  fai  the  sun  dead  and  doomed  to  bll,  but,  like  blasted  hopes  to  those  who  have  ehe- 
tfshed  them,  beautilbl,  very  beantifbl,  even  fai  their  decay. 

Another  strikfaig  peculiarity  of  the  season  is  that  haiy  appearance  of  the  atmosphere^ 
which  shrouds  the  iky  and  the  distant  mountains  as  with  a  veil  of  mist  The  heavens  lose  in 
s  degree  their  azure  hue,  the  purple  tint  of  the  hills  is  less  dark  than  in  summer,  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  shorn  of  their  brilUancy,  and  come  to  us  with  a  subdued  and  chastened 
ndiBBoe. 

In  the  midst  of  lo  much  beauty,  it  is  strange  that  the  heart  should  be  inclined  to  sadness. 
Instead  of  that  joy  which  a  genial  atmosphere,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  warm  sun,  usually  inspire, 
a  pensive  feeling  is  excited,  as  we  mark  the  rapid  progreu  of  the  dying  jrear.  The  peculiar 
fnilaence  which  this  season  exerts  over  oar  thoughts  and  sendbiKties,  appears  to  have  been 
designed  to  make  us  ponder  upon  our  own  destiny,  and  to  see  in  the  decay  of  what  It  so  beau- 
tify in  the  outward  world,  the  type  and  shadow  of  that  awfal  change  which  awaits  us  all.  In 
the  spring,  our  hearts,  like  the  loosened  stream,  overflow  with  happiness ;  we  enjoy  nature'b 
budding  charms  without  restraint,  pluckbg  her  woodland  flowers,  and  drinking  pleasure  fhim 
m  thousand  rills;  in  summer,  we  roam  through  the  Ibrest  shades,  press  the  green  sod  of  tho 
enamelled  fields,  or  repose  by  the  margin  of  the  crystal  streams ;  but  in  autumn  we  are  made 
to  pause  in  our  career,  and,  as  we  gase  upon  the  altered,  but  still  lovely  Ihoe  of  nature,  to 
fefiect  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  spring  and  of  the  summer  are  not  always  to  be  ours^ 
and  to  realise  the  truth  that.  In  a  few  short  seasons,  like  the  leaves  that  are  ready  to  leave 
their  parent  branch,  we  are  destined  to  yield  us  to  the  great  Destroyer,  and,  like  them,  to  go 
down  to  earth  and  <*  be  seen  of  men  no  more.** 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  tale,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  the  military  operations  fh>m 
the  abandonment  of  New  York  by  the  Americans  to  the  battle  of  White  Phdns,  which  occurred 
on  the  Sfith  of  October,  1776. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  British  army  took  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
had  just  been  evacuated  by  Washington  and  his  army.  Although  General  Howe  had  recently 
obtained  a  decided  victory,  and  hod  every  reason  to  expect  uninterrupted  success  m  his  sub- 
sequent operations,  he  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of  terminating  the  contest,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  GlTect  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother-country.  With  this  view,  he  invited  the 
Americans  to  appoint  commisuoners  to  meet  him  npon  Staten  Island ;  which  was  done. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  however,  lor  the  reason  that  Dr  Franklin  and  his  able  colleagues 
insisted  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  the  only  basis  of 
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fhilr  MfOtUtfoBt.  Thif  beiDf  reliiMd  by  tbe  BrltUi,  Cfae  hofH  of  Howe  were  not  Adl 
fitted. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  deplorable  eondition  of  the  American  foroei  at  this  tine 
aad  to  tbe  diaoooragiiv  aipect  of  the  eooteit  that  was  preMntcd  to  their  able  and  faithfup 
oommander.  Efibrts  were  made  at  hii  eameit  aolicitatloa  to  increase  the  army,  and  a  bounty 
of  twenty  doHara  per  man*  and  a  portion  of  the  public  landi,  were  oflTered  to  effect  that  object. 
^  I  Ob  the  16th  of  SepUmber,  a  body  of  Brithh  troope  ihowed  themtelves  between  tbe  two 
anolea.  It  immediately  oeeurred  to  WasUngtoo,  that,  if  he  could  enga^^  theie  forcea  and 
obtahk  iome  advantage,  it  might  aerre  to  reitore  to  hia  men  aome  of  that  spirit  and  confidence^ 
whieh  had  been  so  aerioosly  impaired  by  the  battle  of  tbe  previous  month.  With  this  view 
he  direoted  CoL  Knowltonj  and  Mijor  Leech  so  to  manage  as  to  get  into  their  rear  nndiaoo* 
vend»  while  he  shoold  draw  their  attention  upon  himself  by  making  preparations  to  attack  In 
flrant.  His  orders  were  faithfully  eaecnted,  and  the  plan  succeeded.  The  result  was  decidedly 
fhvwiiible  to  the  Americans^  although  they  sustained  a  severe  Iom  hi  the  death  of  CoL  KnowU 
tOBy  who  waa  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  troops.    Mijor  Leech  was  also  badly  wounded. 

The  British  general,  seeing  the  vast  superiority  of  his  ibrces  over  those  of  the  adversaryt 
was  eitremely  anxious  to  bring  Wasblngton  to  an  engagement ;  confident  that  another  such 
vletoiy  as  that  of  Long  Island  would  leave  the  American  oommander  almost  without  a 
IbOower.  The  latter,  however,  was  too  prudent  to  be  drawn  into  an  action,  dioosbig  rather  to 
hnasa  the  enemy  bf  firequent  skirmishes  than  to  hazard  all  on  the  Issue  of  a  single  battle. 

Fbiding  that  be  could  not  Induce  Washington  to  deviate  from  this  policy,  Howe  endea^ 
fonrad  to  destroy  his  oommunicathm  with  the  eastern  states,  and  thus  cut  off  his  supplies  of 
provisions  from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  eftet  this  important  object,  it  was  necessary  to  get 
poiiaiilfin  of  two  loads  leading  eastward.  That  ruoning  along  the  coast  was  obtained  without 
BVefa  diflionlty,  but  to  secure  the  inland  road,  it  was  requisite  to  oocupy  that  post  of  the 
fQgUanda  called  White  Plains.  The  American  general,  who  was  ever  on  the  alert,  was  not 
ileiw  to  perceive  the  object  of  his  opponent,  and  immediately  determhied  to  remove  his  foroea 
to  that  place,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  Howe  from  earryfaig  Us  plan  of  operations  into  effeot 
He  obtained  a  strong  position,  and  awaited  tbe  attack  of  tbe  British  and  Hessians,  commanded. 
by  General  Howe,  Clbiton,  Knyphauaen,  and  Do  Heister. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  battle  of  White  Plahis,  but  we  shall 
oonfine  our  attention  to  so  much  of  it  only  as  pertafais  to  the  present  history. 

On  tlie  9Bth  of  October  the  royal  army  bi  two  columns  left  its  encampment  on  the  Bronx* 
and  marched  towards  the  Americans ;  Sir  William  Howe  acoompanyfaig  the  left  column,  and. 
Sr  Henry  Clinton  the  right.  Near  White  Plains  the  right  column  fUl  in  with  several  bodies 
of  the  Amerieans,  among  whom  was  the  company  commanded  by  Henry  Carleton.  As  the 
UCter  were  not  stitmg  enough  to  warrant  any  attempt  to  oppose  so  fbrmidable  a  Ibroe^  the 
oidar  was  given  by  the  officer  In  command  to  march  towards  the  American  camp.  The  enemy 
oterlook  them,  however^  and  eomnsenced  a  sharp  attadL  that  resulted  in  considerable  loss  to 
both  Mu.  Henryli  company  happened  to  be  particularly  eiposed  to  a  galling  fire,  and  suf- 
iBIod  severely  throughout  the  action.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  quickly  returned,  and  did 
mkh  excontfon  In  their  ranks,  though  the  disparity  of  force  was  so  great  as  to  afford  no 
chiBoe  of  sueeeasfhlly  resisting  the  attack* 

i  Ai  this  was  the  first  battle  that  had  occurred  since  Carleton  joined  the  army,  he  was  very 
teirous  of  showfaig  that  the  confidence  which  his  general  had  expressed  hi  his  ability  and 
courage  had  not  been  misplaced.  He  made  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  In  the  very 
hMlest  of  the  action,  cheering  his  men  and  rallying  them  whenever  they  gave  way  under  the 
flVttderous  execnthin  of  the  enemy.  He  was  constantly  in  a  position  which  rendered  htm  n 
Ibfar  mark  for  the  adversary^  bullets,  but,  though  they  flew  as  thick  u  hail  around  him,  dealing 
dtodi  and  wounds  on  every  hand,  he  escaped  almost  unhurt 

At  length  a  short  pause  In  the  firing  occurred,  and  the  British  seemed  prepariag  (br  a 
vflproua  and  decisive  attack.  In  a  tew  minutes  they  renewed  the  fight  with  great  impel uosily, 
and  the  Americans,  who  were  very  soon;thrown  into  disorder,  gave  ground  and  finally  began 
a  rq^uhur  filght    It  required  all  the  efibrts  of  which  their  officers  were  capable  to  prevent  a 
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total  rout,  and  they  facoeedadfte  raRyiag  fbiir  mcn^  and  briBgiif  thea  vp  agahi  to  the  deadtgr 
work.  On  this  occasion  Carleton  was  exceedingly  active,  and  Ins  voice  was  beard  above  tlMl 
din  of  battle,  eMag  npoo  tM  pnlc^fleiEea  aoldims  t^atand  lbrtk»hoiMwr  ol  tkeir  flag  Mid 
oMBtry.  Whfle  tbnaenplbyed  two  baUt  fMaaad  tfafoogb  his  iHtt,  and  on*  amok  his  ifaouldti^ 
oanilBf  a  lUght  fteab  woimd. 

When  the  AmerfciaM  bad  Ibrmed,  a  oAetr  of  Igbt  dragoo—  adiiMid  ki  ftwt  of  the 
BrfftUi  Hne^  tad  addiearfiig  kbanif  to  Uony,  oriod  o«t,  «» Sabdl  cmmo  yowr  Man  to  tkv»w 
down  tfaefr  aruM  and  awrender !"  The  latter  leupRniaid  in  that  fcadiytdnal  bia  aeqnahaaMa 
Mr  Melymeb  and  taiflMdkitely  repHod  wHh  an  air  lad  toM  of  daiaao^  "Mowl** 

•"  Wo  wffl  lee  then,  itvbboni  Ibol  I*  cried  MeivUlo,  who  fanaaadiatoly  ordered  bia  aokUew  tOt 
adnmee.  A  ftirfaMa  charge  waa  then  «ado  hi  front,  while  a  atroqg  body  oliaAuHry  took  tbont 
In  flank,  eaniittg  nmeh  baroo  in  the  Ameriean  ranka,  and  coMpelMng  tbana  to  retreat  'm  great 
oonftiiion.  All  eflbrta  to  arreat  them  were  froitteia.  A  panie  hnd  aelsed  thckr  hearts,  and 
ofery  man  thonght  only  of  making  good  bia  oseapo.  They  rm  Utkor  lad  thither  liko  firigbU 
ened  sheep,  followed  by  their  brvio  oflleoTs,  who^  finding  Ibeauelvea  thna  daaertod,  itw  tka 
alteraativea  presented  to  then  of  eaptore  or  flight. 

After  mnning  ■everal  hnndred  yards,  puraned  by  tim  vietoriotta  enemy,  who  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  annifaBate  thorn  if  possible^  Henry'k  men  fnmd  thensaalvoa  on  the  amiigin  of  « 
morass,  through  whioh  it  was  extremely  difllcmit  to  pass.    A  short  diatanoo  above  or  below 
they  m%ht  have  avoided  it,  but,  belbro  they  coold  move  eitfaar  to  the  rigfai  or  to  the  Wft»  tktt  • 
Britfsta  were  again  upon  them. 

SOeing  his  men  nnablo  to  retreat  through  the  awampv  Henry  oriod^ont  fisr  qnarter.  Thii 
was  not  beeded  by  Bfelville,  altboogh  the  AaMifeaas  threw  down  thafa"  arms  in  token  of  iiib» 
miMon.  That'  oihier,  inflamed  by  Joaloosy,  and  apparently  mad  with  the  tbirai  of  sUi^torp 
advanced  towards  Carteton,  and  raised  Ms  sword  as  if  witk  the  pnrpess  of  ontting  him  down* 
Hie  latter,  supposing  that  no  qnarter  was  to  be  aUowed,  eaDed  on  those  about  hfan  to  definul 
themselves  to  the  ktft,  and,  liftfcag  his  sword  to  pairy  Mehrilie'a  blow,  he  lostbis  fitting  in  tho 
soft  mud,  and  hM  prostrate  upon  Ms  book*  In  an  instant  Mdvfflo  took  advantage  of  this 
accident,  and  raised  his  weapon  hi  the  act  to  strike,  bnt  befora-the  sword  desoended,  two  baUt 
struck  him,  and  he  fell  at  Carleton*8  feet  One  of  them  penetrated  bia  right  sbonhier  near  the 
joint,  and  the  other  bmied  itself  fai  his  body  near  a  vkal  part.  Theae  ahota  had  been  fired  by 
a  small  party  who  were  haatily  making  their  wiqr  throngh  the  swamp  to  the  scene  of  aotloi^ 
the  leader  of  whom  emerged  Into  the  open  field  jnst  in  ttmo  to  observe  the  imminent  danger 
which  threatened  the  Ameriean  oiBoer. 

Henry  immediately  sprang  to  his  foot,  intent  only  on  saving  hia  nmn  firom  sUughter,  and 
was  seized  by  one  of  tho  enemy,  while  another  ■■  a  grenadior«-*preseBtod  the  muzsle  of  a 
musket  to  his  head.  He  now  felt  that  his  last  honr  had  oome^  but  determined  that  boa  o€ 
hb  assailants  at  least  should  not  survive  hhn  kmg.  Having,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  suo* 
ceeded  in  wrenching  himself  from  the  gripe  of  one,  ho  paasod  his  sword  through  the  body 
of  the  grenadier,  and  at  the  same  thne  loeing  his  balance^  again  fill  backwards  into  the 
mire.  He  was  now  oompletely  at  the  mercy  of  Ae  other  soldier,  who  raised  his  weapon  ta 
strike,  and,  but  for  the  succocur  that  was  at  hand,  would,  in  another  moment,  have  bayonettod 
Carleton  and  finished  his  career.  A  blow  with  the  batt  of  a  pistol  laid  the  aoldier  seoseleas 
in  the  mud,  and  a  powerfbl  hand  then  assisted  Uen^  to  riast  When  the  latter  was  on  his 
feet  again,  ho  found,  to  his  great  snrpriae,  that  he  was  hidebted  for  hia  life  to  Richard  Craw* 
ford  and  his  men. 

*<  They  are  too  strong  for  us  I  fear,  Mr  Carleton,'*  said  Crawforc^  hnniedly,  **  and  if  yon 
will  follow  me,  you  may  possibly  escape.*' 

"  We  must  stop  this  slaughter  first,''  replied  Carleton,  who  made  another  effort  to  effect 
his  purpose  by  commanding  the  few  who  still  held  their  arms  to  throw  them  upon  the 
ground,  as  a  sign  of  their  wish  to  surrender.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  British 
soldiers,  who  were  averse  to  shedding  the  blood  of  those  who  had  ceased  to  resist,  desisted 
from  their  murderous  work  on  perceiving  that  evidence  of  submission. 

To  eseapo  was  now  impossible,  for  every  man,  excepting  those  who  succeeded  in  pone* 
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tratbig  the  swamp,  was  fo  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  For  a  few  lecoods  after  the  arrival  of 
Crawford  Carleton  was  at  liberty,  and  had  he  taken  the  former's  advice,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  effected  his  escape ;  but  he  and  his  men  were  soon  sarronnded  by  superior  numb^ 
and  compelled  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

No  sooner  did  the  enemy  find  themselves  conquerors  than  they  fell  to  woili  to  despoil 
their  prisoners  of  everything  of  value  about  their  persons.  Money,  watches,  &c.,  were  trans- 
erred  fh>m  the  pockets  of  the  conquered  to  those  of  the  nipacions  victors.  A  tall,  raw-boned 
Yfellow  made  very  free  with  Carletoh*s  efibcts,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  upon  his  person 
a  considerable  sum  In  gold.  Not  satisfied  with  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  be  was  about  to 
appropriate  to  himself  a  thin  gold  chain  and  its  appendage,  as  a  part  of  his  legitimate  booty ; 
when  the  prisoDer*  exasperated  beyond  measure  at  the  unceremonious  manner  in  whieh  he 
was  treated,  and  determined  to  defend  a  treasure  which  he  so  much  valued,  struck  the  grena- 
dier with  his  fist,  (having  been  deprived  of  his  sword,)  and  sent  him  to  measure  his  length 
upon  the  ground.  The  Englishman  sprang  to  his  feet  swearing  vengeance  upon  the  '*  d — d 
rebel,"  and,  seizing  a  musket,  was  about  to  plunge  the  bayonet  into  Henry's  body,  when  an 
officer,  perceiving  his  intent,  came  up  in  haste  and  fortunately  arrested  tlie  blow.  He  then 
inquired  of  the  soldier  the  cause  of  such  conduct,  but  finding  that  he  was  about  to  be  answered 
with  a  loDg-winded  story,  cut  him  short  and  put  the  same  interrogatory  to  Henry.  The  latter 
in  a  few  words  stated,  that  everything  had  been  taken  from  him  but  the  object  to  which  a 
imall  chain  was  attached,  and  that,  in  defence  of  an  article  of  little  value  to  any  but  himself, 
be  had  struck  the  soldier  a  blow.  **  As  you  are  a  British  officer  and  a  gentleman,"  he  con- 
tinued, showing  a  small  locket  containing  the  miniature  portrait  of  one  whose  name  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention,  '*  you  will  readily  imagine  what  my  feeliogs  were  at  the  prospect  of 
loosing  a  thing  I  so  highly  prize." 

•'  It  shall  not  be  taken  from  you,**  said  the  officer  courteously,  and  then  turning  to  the 
soldier,  he  commanded  him  to  restore  to  their  owner  the  money  and  everything  else  of  which 
he  had  been  robbed.  This  order  was  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  the  soldier,  muttering  a  curse, 
hurried  to  another  part  of  the  field,  probably  to  repair  his  loss. 

Henry  acknowledged  the  favour  in  suitable  terms,  and,  with  the  other  prisoners,  was  soon 
after  placed  under  a  strong  guard,  and  dispatched  to  New  York. 

The  result  of  this  attack  was  that  the  Americans  retired  to  the  main  body  at  White  Plains, 
spreading  considerable  alarm  throughout  the  camp.  Washington  maintained  his  position 
until  a  British  reinrorccment  under  Lord  Percy  arrived,  when,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  remain 
there,  he  withdrew  his  troops  to  North  Castle.  At  that  place  he  left  a  body  of  men  under 
General  Lee,  and  subsequently  crossed  the  Hudson  to  the  fort  named  after  that  officer. 


CHAPTER  ;xvin. 

O^  his  way  to  the  city  Carleton  was  silent,  uiid  scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  any  of  h{s  fellow- 
prisoners.  The  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  his  connection  with  the  army, 
the  anger  of  his  father,  and  the  death  of  his  friend,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  his  mind, 
and  apparently  destroyed  every  vestige  of  cheerfulness.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle 
at  the  Plains  had  increased  this  dismal  feeling,  and  he  more  than  once  regretted  that  he  had 
not  fallen  on  the  field,  that  he  might  [have  escaped  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  terminated 
a  life  which  he  had  ceased  to  enjoy. 

When  they  reached  the  city,  the  prison  in  Crown  street  received  the  whole  number.  It 
happened  that  Carleton  and  Crawford  were  placed  in  the  same  room,  which  they  found  already 
tenanted  by  more  than  could  possibly  live  there  with  comfort.  It  was  in  the  second  story  of 
the  building,  and  overlooked  the  street.  The  windows  contained  a  grating  of  iron  sufficiently 
strong  to  forbid  the  hope  of  escape]^ without  the  aid  of  such  instruments  as  they  were  not 
likely  to  get ;  and  Carleton  had  before  him  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  being  compelled  to 
dwell  in  a  small  room  filled  with  an  inferior  class  of  men,] whose  conversation  and  society  were 
anything  but  pleasing  to  a  man  of  education  and  refinement. 
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When  thejr  •ntered  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  prison,  thej  were  delhrered  into  the  cnttody 
of  the  provost  Cunningham,  whom  we  have  abeady  spoken  of  as  a  base  and  inhuman  monster. 
This  man's  hatred  of  the  patriots  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  he  seemed  to  take  great  delight  In 
inflicting  upon  the  unhappy  prisoners  every  evil  which  his  flendish  malignity  could  suggest. 
His  bosom  never  iSelt  a  throb  of  pity  for  the  sufferings  which  they  endured  through  his  agency, 
and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  he  would  gladly  have  deprived  them 
all  of  life  by  the  most  cruel,  means,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so  by  those  who  employed 
him.  Whether  Sir  Wflliam  Howe  was  informed  of  Cunningham's  inhumanity  to  his  prisoners 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ',  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was,  as  it  is  hardly  posuble 
that  their  frequent  complaints  should  not  have  reached  the  ears,  or  that  such  barbarity  could 
be  practised  without  its  coming  to  his  knowledge. 

At  the  door  of  the  prison  Henry  observed  Fowie  standing  in  the  corridor  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  in  his  bands ;  and  it  did  not  escape  his  notice  that,  upon  the  ^countenance  of  that 
individual,  there  was  an  expression  that  indicated  the  satisfaction  which  the  former's  capture 
afforded  him.  This  was  another  circumstance  that  tended  to  increase  the  horror  with  which 
Henry  contemplated  his  situation ;  since,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  Fowle,  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect  from  him  anything  but  what  would  prove  an  annoyance,  and  seriously  augment  his 
sufferings.  v 

Immediately  after  they  were  locked  up,  Henry  threw  himself  upon  a  settle  and  indulged  in 
the  most  bitter  reflections.  Never  bad  he  experienced  such  feelings  as  those  that  disturbed 
bis  bosom  during  the  first  three  or  four  hours  of  his  incarceration.  He  was  insensible  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  him,  and  when  any  of  his  fellow  prisoners  addressed  him,  and  attempted 
to  rouse  him  from  the  de))ressed  state  into  which  he  was  sunk,  he  made  no  replies,  nor 
appeared  to  be  conscious  that  there  was  any  person  in  the  room  besides  himself. 

Crawford,  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  building,  was  moody  and  silent,  holding  no 
converse  with  any  one,  not  even  with  Carleton.  He  paced  back  and  forth  over  a  small  space 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  his  brows  knitted,  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  floor ;  and, 
like  a  caged  eagle,  suffered  his  loss  of  freedom  to  prey  unceasingly  upon  his  thoughts.  He 
was  regarded  by  the  other  prisoners  with  much  respect,  his  fine  commanding  person,  his  dark 
eyes  and  lofty  brows,  being  well  calculated  to  inspire  such  a  feeling  in  those  with  whom  he 
was  thus  thrown  into  contact. 

Tlie  other  persons  composing  that  motley  company  were  of  quite  a  different  description, 
and,  instead  of  allowing  their  imprisonment  to  chafe  their  spirits,  seemed  disposed  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  to  be  as  merry  as  possible.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  clatter  of  tongues, 
laughing,  talking,  joking,  and  singing  patriotic  songs,  in  which  the  Tories  and  British  were 
mentioned  in  no  honourable  terms.  These  ditties  were  particularly  annoying  to  Cunning- 
ham, who  would  fly  into  a  rage,  and  threaten  his  obstinate  prisoners  with  vengeance  if  they 
persisted  in  assailing  his  ears  with  tfieir  offensive  melodies. 

Towards  midnight,  these  men,  one  after  another,  fell  asleep,  and  at  length  Crawford  and 
Henry  v«cre  the  only  persons  awake.  Neither  felt  at  all  inclined  to  slumber,  and  hitherto 
little  had  passed  between  them,  both  having  been  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  be  disposed 
to  converse.  Henry  was  seated  on  a  small  settle  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  Crawford 
came  and  sat  by  his  side.  **  This  is  not  so  pleasant,  Mr  C&rleton,'*  commenced  the  latter, 
"  as  to  be  snugly  housed  at  the  Woods ;  and  my  lodgings  on  the  Island,  though  not  so  com- 
modious as  those  you  occupied,  were  certainly  preferable  to  this  infernal  hole.** 

Carlcton*s  only  response  to  this  remark  was  a  heavy  sigh. 

**  But  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,"  continued  Crawford,  *<  and  he  who  plays  at  that  desperate 
game,  ought  not  to  complain  if  he  should  chance  to  be  the  loser  where  he  expected  to  win. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  bear,  this  being  cooped  within  four  walls,  especially  for  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  roam  with  nought  to  guide  or  restrain  him  but  his  own  free  will.'* 

"  It  is  indeed,**  said  Carleton,  "  and  the  loss  of  liberty  is  not  all  that  we  are  likely  to 
endure  in  this  horrid  place.  To  be  confined  in  this  bastile  with  so  many  is,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  worse  than  to  be  shut  up  alone  in  the  narrowest  cell  of  a  prison." 

*'  And  these  d— d  Tories  and  British,"  said  Crawford,  **who  are  more  merciless  than  the 
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savages,  will  torment  us  ia  all  possible  ways.  If  I  do  not  mistake  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  that  eursed  provost,  we  have  no  occasion  to  count  on  any  favours  from  him.  A  fine 
prospect  we  have  before  os  truly  1  Bnt  there  is  one  way  in  which  you,  at  least,  can  obtain 
yoar  discharge,  and  that  very  speedily." 

Carleton  looked  at  Crawford  inquiringly. 

^  Tou  have  only  to  dispatch  a  note  to  your  father/*  continued  Crawford,  **  soliciting  his 
eSbrts  on  your  behalf^  and  promising  to  abandon  the  patriots ;  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
be  as  free  as  the  mountain  eagle  in  less  than  eight  and  forty  hours.*' 

*'  I  will  end  my  days  in  captivity,*'  said  Carleton,  "  before  I  accept  of  liberty  on  such 
terms.  But  you  suggest  this,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  profiting  by  it  yourself  through  my 
aid." 

**  YoQ  were  never  more  mistaken,*'  said  Crawford ;  **  I  would  rot  in  this  vile  place,  rktber 
than  owe  my  freedom  to  the  good  offices  of  any  Tory  that  breathes,  bnt  particularly  of  your 
(htber." 

Henry  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  by  the  uncertain  light  that  made  its  way  through  tha 
■nail  window,  he  looked  intently,  and  with  somewhat  of  an  angry  feeling,  at  the  dark  and  ex« 
pressive  features  of  Crawford.  '*  Yon  have  more  than  once,**  he  said  at  length,  "  spoken  of 
my  Cuther  as  one  with  whom  you  were  formerly  intimate,  and  now  you  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
whom  you  dislike  too  much  to  be  willing  to  accept  a  favour  at  his  bands.  Who  are  yoUs 
pray?— ^nd  what  have  been  your  relations  with  him  to  whom  you  can  scarcely  allude  in 
respectful  terms  ?'* 

**'  Have  I  not  already  told  you  my  name  ?*'  asked  Crawford,  mildly  and  with  a  smile  ;  **  I 
repeat  that  I  was  once  a  friend  of  Mr  Ralph  Carleton.  Morb  it  does  not  suit  me  to  tell. 
But  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to  speak  of  your  father  disrespectfully. 
"Whatever  my  feelings  may  be  towards  him,  I  would  not  willingly  insult  the  son  by  speaking 
ill  of  the  father.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  was  once  unfriendly  to  Ralph  Carleton^  because 
I  considered  myself  unkindly  and  unjustly  treated  by  him ;  but  those  feelings  have  long  sUice 
given  place  to  others  of  a  less  objectionable  kind,  and  although  I  would  not  accept  a  favour 
from  him,  I  believe  that  I  can  truly  say  that  I  harbour  no  sentiments  towards  him  of  a  hostile 
or  malignant  cast.** 

"  1  have  never  known  my  father,"  said  Henry,  '*  to  act  unjustly  towards  any  man,  nor  do  I 
believe  he  has  in  your  case.  If  I  knew  the  particulars  of  your  misunderstanding  with  him,  I 
should  be  able  to  judge.'*  _      _  __  

**  It  were  better,*'  said  Crawford  after ,a  pause,  **  that  such  matters  should  be  buried  in 
oUlvion.  What  has  happened  cannot  be  changed,  and  whether  I  was  partly  to  blame,  or  he 
wholly  in  the  wrong,  can  make  but  little  difference  now.  The  time  may  come,  however,  when 
I  shall  consider  it  advisable  to  converse  more  freely  with  you  on  this  subject ;  but  this  will 
depend  upon  my  being  able  to  rise  again  through  your  promised  influence  in  my  behalf.'* 

**  That  I  fear,**  said  Carleton,  **  will  be  of  little  advantage  to  you.  I  have  already  fulfilled 
my  promise,  and  informed  the  commander-in-chief  of  your  wish  to  serve  your  country  in  the 
army,  as  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  however ;  I  also  stated  what  I  knew  of  you;  but  gave  it 
at  my  opinion  that  you  were  sincere  in  the  desire  you  professed  to  abandon  a  roving,  un- 
settled life,  and  to  re-establish  your  character  and  fortune.  His  reply  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  man.  He  objected  to  granting  your  request  in  con- 
lequence  of  your  recent  acts,  but  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  consider  your  application 
favourably  at  some  future  time,  provided  that  your  conduct  in  the  meanwhile  shall  be  such 
■s  to  justify  his  placing  you  in  contact  with  gentlemen  of  unblemished  reputation." 

Crawford  seemed  surprised  and  disappointed  at  hearing  this,  and  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  deep  thought.  He  had  fully  calculated  on  being  allowed  to  join  the  army,  as  lie  was 
veil  aware  that  Washington  was  in  want,  not  only  of  privates,  but  of  good  officers ;  and  be 
liad  scaroely  allowed  himsdf  to  doubt  that,  under  these  circumstances,  his  application  would 
receive  such  a  reception  as  he  desired. 

**  The  general  advises  me,*'  said  he,  **  to  re-estkblish  my  character.  But  how  am  1  to  do 
this  ?    I  cannot  go  among  my  old  friends,  crave  their  forgiveness,  and,  like  a  whipped  schooU 
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boft  promise  to  be  good  for  thefutare.  In  the  army  I  shouM  acquire  a  repatatioD,  and  would 
800O  make  it,  apparent  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  had  not  been  misplaeed.  It  it  true 
that  Washington  knows  little  of  me  and  my  family,  hot  he  need  httre  no  scruple  about  pUdiig 
me  near  the  best  men  under  his  command,  as  I  have  it  iu  my  power  to  show  that  there  is  no 
blood  in  aristocratic  Virginia  superior  to  that  which  cminea  in  my  veins.'' 

'*  Being  ignorant  of  all  thisy"*  said  Carlcton^  **  and  kaewing  mAy  that  you  have  lately 
followed  a  calling  that  honest  men  deem  dishonourable,  though  it  vere  practised  by  a  gentle- 
man, the  general  ought  not  to  be  censured  /or  deciding  as  he  did.  For  my  own  |Murt>  1  do 
not  see  bovr  he  eould  have  done  otherwise.  Men  judge  of  otheti  from  what  they  know  of 
them,  and  not  firom  what  they  do  not  know.** 

**  Very  true,"  said  Crawford ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  added,  **  the  general  acted 
properly,  perhaps,  m  rejecting  my  application.  Do  you  think,  Mr  Carieten,*'  he  eoutiiued, 
afler  a  few  moments'  reflection,  **  that  it  would  avail  me  aaythiog  to  addren  the  eommanderw 
in-chief  a  letter,  containing  a  brief  history  of  my  life,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that  tod  nu 
to  abandon  the  eedety  in  which  I  once  moved?" 

*•  Possibly  it  might,**  raplied  Carleton,  •'  and  I  should  SMivise  70a  to  try  ft ;  but  ••  inleiw 
view  with  him  might  be  more  eflectsml,  and  il  it  should  ever  be  otv  fortano  to  be  once  nsore 
the  masters-  of  our  own  persons,  I  will  endeavour  te  open  the  way  for  thi%  if  you  should  then 
desire  it." 

**  Thnnk  you,**  said  Crawford ;  **  I  shall  one  day  call  npos  you  to  redeem  that  promise.** 

The  conversation  was  then  suspended  for  a  short  time,  and  Henry  resumed  it  byinquirii^ 
hew  it  happened  that  Crawford  and  his  fdlldwers  were  induced  to  venUtra  among  the  enemy 
after  the  battle  was  deckied,  when,  without  the  possibifity  of  affording  any  aid  of  conaeq^aenoe^ 
they  incurred  the  risk  of  almost  certain  capture. 

**  We  watched  the  battle  from  the  skirts  of  a  neighbouring  wood,'*  replied  Crawford,  **  audi 
should  have  joined  you  at  an  earlier  moment,  had  there  been  the  smallest  chance  of  sueoesa 
on  your  part.  From  the  moment  that  the  first  round  was  fired,  I  saw  tnat  you  would  be 
defeated  ;  consequently  the  addition  of  myself  and  half  a  deacn  men  to  the  American  forces^ 
would  have  been  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  I  concluded,  therefore,  to  stand  aloo^  though 
Marriner,  who  accompanied  mc,  was  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  fight. 

**  When  the  rout  commenced  we  ran  out  of  the  woods,  and,  by  a.  oireuitons  path,  entered 
the  swamp  towards  which  your  company  were  making  the  beat  of  their  way ;  but  at  the  time 
I  was  not  aware  that  they  were  under  your  command,  nor  that  you  were  in  the  action  at  all. 
One  of  my  men  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  aasared  me  that  the  swamp 
would  be  a  complete  barrier  to  their  fnrther  progress,  and  that  we  might  ^ence  view  what 
took  place  without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  defeated  party.  We 
had  scarcely  obtained  a  position  whence  we  coukl  survey  the  field,  when  Marriner  recogniaed 
you,  and  at  once  insisted  upon  rendering  you  some  assistance.  To  this,  seeing  you  so  hari 
pressed,  I  immediately  consented,  though  I  saw  no  possible  way  of  being  of  any  use  in  the 
face  of  such  odds.  We  bad  not  gone  far,  when  we  perceived  that  yoar  life  was  in  danger  front 
a  British  officer,  and,  raising  our  pistols  simultanoously,  we  both  fired  at  your  assailant,  anti 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  rest  you  know,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  Marriner  and  three 
of  my  men  had  the  good  fortune  to  eflhct  their  escape ;  and  you  might  have  done  the  soom 
bad  yoQ  embraoed  the  favourable  moment,  and  seoght  safoty  in  the  twarapb  Your  delay* 
though  caused  by  the  best  of  motives,  the  wish  to  save  a  useless  waste  of  life,  proved  uofor» 
tnnate  for  me  as  well  as  for  yourselH  However,  that  cant  be  helped  now,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of  our  awkward  predicament.'* 

**  I  am  very  sorry,*'  said  Carleton,  **  to  have  boon  the  innoeent  eanse  of  your  capture. 
This  dreumstance,  together  with  the  hct  of  your  having  saved  my  life,  lays  me  under  heavy 
obligations  to  you." 

The  conversation  now  flagged,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
floor,  both  had  forgotten  all  their  troubles  in  the  temporary  oblivkn  of  sound  repose. 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

On  (he  followiiig  morBiDg  Liny  Grady  presented  herself  at  the  prison  door,  bearing  tome- 
tfabig  in  her  anni  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  linen.  Fbwle  soon  answered  her  summons,  and  the 
moment  he  saw  the  fiiir  features  and  bright  smile  of  that  pretty  young  creature,  his  hard- 
flivoured  face  lost  something  of  its  sternness,  and  manifested  that  he  felt  mueh  pleaied  at  the 
▼Wt  Although  he  was  anrdently  attached  to  Lixzy,  she  had  neirer,  either  by  word  or  aedon, 
encooraged  his  suit ;  and  latterly  he  had  been  so  importunate  in  his  attentions,  that,  from 
being  IndifiRn^nt  to  him  and  his  addresses,  she  had  come  to  detest  him  most  thoroughly.  Fowle 
liad  employed  every  means  to  win  her  without  success,  and  had  once  spoflcen  to  her  father  on 
Hm  snbjeet,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  influence.  The  tavern-keeper  replied  that  when  his 
^ughter^s  consent  was  obtained,  he  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  He  linew  Lixiy't 
isdfaigs  towards  Fowle,  and  was  sure  that  she  Would  never  aflbrdhim  the  sl^litest  eneoiirage- 
vnnt.  ^  He  thus  avoided  giving  oflbnee  to  the  man  whom  both  he  and  his  daugiiter  disiikedr 
but  whose  good  will,  for  certain  reasons,  he  wished  to  preserve. 

*'  How  do  you  do  this  morning.  Miss  Grady  T*  commenced  Pbwie,  very  orach  delighted  at 
fleeing  her,  yet  scarcely  able  to  believe  his  own  eyes.  ^  Is  it  possible  tiiatthis  Is  you,  my  dear 
Uwy?- 

*■  It  Is  indeed,  Mr  Fowle,^  replied  the  giri  with  a  smile,  **  and  I  eome  to  bring  a  pie  that 
my  father  sends  to  Mr  Crawford.    WHI  you  let  me  carry  it  to  him  ?** 

Fowle's  countenance  fell  on  disoovering  that  the  visit  was  not  addressed  to  him,  and  an 
angry  reply  rose  to  his  lips,  which,  however,  did  not  6nd  utterance.  When  the  first  feeling 
of  disappointment  had  subsided,  he  observed  with  a  sneer,  *'  You  come  to  bring  a  pie  to  Mr 
Crawford,  do  you  ?  Why  didn*t  you  say  at  once  that  you  come  to  see  Mr  Carieton  ? — ay,  Mr 
Carieton — you  needn't  look  so  surprised — the  gentleman  yon  are  so  ibnd  of,  and  who  cares  as 
uiudb  about  you  as  he  does  fbr  old  Mother  Mills  in  the  swamp." 

**  I  come  to  see  Mr  Carieton  I**  exclaimed  Lizzy,  blushing ;  "  no,  indeed,  I  did  not.  I  give 
you  my  word,  Mr  Fowle,  that  I  did  not  know  of  his  being  in  prison.** 

"  Is  that  true,  you  little  minx,  *pon  your  honour  ?^  demanded  Fowle  in  a  milder  tone,  and 
somewhat  relieved  from  his  suspicions. 

**  It  is  indeed,  and  if  you  will  let  me  carry  this  to  Mr  Crawfbrd,  I  will  thank  you.** 

**  Well,  suppose  I  do,"  said  Fowle,  "  no ;  on  second  thought  I'll  carry  it  myself,  for  there's 
no  use  in  your  going  into  the  room.  The  d— d  rebel  f  he  don't  deserve  any  other  food  than 
sawdust,  or  better  drink  than  water  from  a  puddle ;  but  as  your  father  sends  it,  I  suppose  I 
must  carry  it  to  him.  But,  Lizzy,**  he  continued  in  an  under  tone,  and  with  a  smirk  upon  his 
countenance,  "  I  would  not  take  this  from  anybody  but  you,  and  as  I'm  going  to  do  you  this 
fisivour,  won't  you  let  me  come  to  see  you  this  evening  ?  Do,  there's  a  good  girl ;  I've  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say  to  you." 

Lizsy  blushed  and  looked  down,  not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  as  she  was  afraid.  If 
die  denied  liis  request,  that  he  would  decline  delivering  the  pie.  **  If  you  will  let  me  give  this 
to  Mr  Crawford  myself,"  she  replied  at  length,  **  you  may,  that  is—-** 

**  Come  along  then,  you  sweet  little  puss,**  said  Fowle,  stealing  a  kiss,  which,  as  both  her 
hands  were  occupied  with  the  dish,  she  could  not  prevent  his  taking. 

Lizzy  followed  her  rough  admirer  up  the  stairs,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  door,  she 
banded  the  pie  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  give  it  to  Crawford,  whom  she  saw  sitting  neir  a 
window  by  the  side  of  Carieton.  Having  ascertained  in  which  room  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined— an  object  that  she  had  been  particularly  charged  to  accomplish,  if  posrible — she  quickly 
descended  the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  the  street  on  her  way  home. 

**  Who  is  kind  enough  to  think  of  a  poor  devil  like  me  ?**  demanded  Crawford,  when  Fowle 
put  the  pie  into  his  hands. 

"  IVom  Mr  Grady,  I  believe,"  replied  Fowle,  in  a  suriy  tone,  "  and  you  may  thank  your 
stars  that  you  have  one  firiend  left* 
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<*  I  know  I  may,  joa  d-^  Tarj,*  tald  Crawford,  angrily  {  *<  for  iamong  the  onried  British 
and  their  abettors  a  prisoner  can  eipect  nothing  bnt  starvation.  Get  yon  gone,  yon  snarling 
brute,  or  Ml  break  erery  bone  In  your  carcass.** 

As  Fowle  withdrew  muttering  some  unintelligible  words,  he  reoeived  a  sihower  of  cnraei, 
accompanied  by  such  things  of  different  kinds  as  could  be  readily 'seised  by  the  indignant 
prisoners.  Hats,  shoes,  &c.,  flew  as  thick  as  hail  about  his  ears,  and  obliged  him  to  make  a 
q>oedy  retreat. 

f  Crawford,  prompted  by  hunger,  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  knife  into  the  pie,  and  the  first 
ctgect  that  attracted  his  notice,  after  removing  a  part  of  the  crust,  was  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  secured  without  its  being  seen  by  any  other  person  than  Henry.  The  other  articles 
it  contained  could  not  be  concealed.  Two  files,  a  narrow  saw  of  a  few  inches  in  length,  and 
a  strong  thin  cord,  were  found  in  the  bottom ;  and  the  moment  they  were  seen  every  heart 
beat  high  at  the  prospect  of  escape.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  usual  contents  of  a  meat 
pasty,  which  the  benevolent  cook  doubtless  thought  would  be  quite  as  acceptable  as  the  more 
indigestible  instruments  we  have  enumerated*  Crawford  offered  to  share  this  food  with  his 
foUow-sufferers^  but  as  there  was  scarcely  enough  to  supply  each  man  with  more  than  a 
mouthful,  all,  excepting  Carleton,  declined  receiving  any  portion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note  which  Crawford  received : — 

**  Dont  go  to  sleep  before  midnight  while  you  are  in  limbo,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  effbct 
your  liberation  one  of  these  evenings.  I  may  not  be  successful  for  some  time,  but  keep  up 
yoor  spirits,  and  rely  on  my  doing  all  in  my  power.  Meantime,  if  you  can  escape  with  the  aid 
of  what  I  send  you,  so  much  the  better.  In  that  case  you  may  learn  my  whereabout  at  the 
"White  Rose.  Give  my  respects  to  Mr  Carleton,  if  he  is  with  yon.  1  drink  both  your  healths 
In  good  old  brandy.     Yours,  Mabbinee. 

*'  P.S.  Don't  make  a  mistake  and  hang  yourself  with  the  cord  I  send  you,  for  though  you 
are  a  rare  iellow  alive,  I  would  not  give  twopence  for  you  dead.*' 

Crawford  exhibited  this  note  to  Carleton,  and  both  felt  their  hope  revive  on  learning  that 
Marrioer  had  seriously  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  setting  them  free.  Carleton  was 
donbtfiil  of  success,  but  Cnfwford,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  friend's  ingenuity  and 
courage,  had  great  confidence  in  his  being  able  to  effect  their  liberation.  Both  determined  to 
obey  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  note,  so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment's  notice.  One  of  the  prisoners — a  blacksmith  by  trade— took  the  files  and  saw,  and 
went  to  work  upon  the  bars  of  the  window,  but  his  progress  was  slow,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickness  of  tbe  iron,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  people  in  the  street, 
overy  one  of  whom  cast  an  upward  glance  at  the  prison  as  he  passed. 

An  opportunity  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution  occurred  much  earlier  than  Marriner 
had  anticipated.  No  sooner  did  he  learn  that  Lizzy  had  given  Fowle  permission  to  visit  her 
that  evening  than  he  made  up  his  mind  to  improve  the  circumstance  to  the  utmost,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  turnkey's  fondness  for  brandy,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  keys  which,  he 
was  informed,  that  person  usually  curried  with  him.  Ho  had  no  doubt  that,  if  Fowle  could  be 
made  drunk,  and  the  keys  obtained,  what  remained  to  be  done  might  be  easily  accom- 
plished. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan,  it  seemed  necessary  to  secure  the  aid  of  Lizzy,  whose 
influence  over  Fowle  would  enable  her  to  do  with  him  as  she  pleased.  Accordingly,  Marriner 
revealed  his  purpose  to  her,  and  solicited  her  assistance,  but  it  was  not  till  after  much  persua- 
sion, nor  till  she  bad  received  permission  of  her  father,  that  she  consented  to  the  rather 
unladylike  ta&k  of  making  her  lover  dead  drunk.  She  saw  the  danger  of  interfering  with  the 
prisoners,  and  warned  her  father  against  it ;  but  the  latter,  who  had  been  assured  by  Marriner 
that  the  thing  would  be  so  managed  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  detection,  refused  to  heed  her 
advice.  She  then  gave  her  consent  to  become  a  confederate,  and  if  her  secret  thoughts  could 
have  been  read,  it  would  probably  have  been  found  that  she  was  induced  to  comply  by  the 
foot  that  Henry  Carleton  was  also  to  be  benefited  by  her  exertions. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Marriner,  to  whom  Fowle  was  unfriendly,  was  not  to  show  him- 
self until  the  latter  had  been  put  in  good  humour  with  liquor,  while  Lizzy  was  to  undertake, 
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iiitl^  th«  aid  of  good  braodjr.  to  bring  him  to  luoh  a  itato  that  the  keys  might  be  taken  from 
hini,  and  the  pruonert  liberated^  before  he  recovered  from  intoxication. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  eyening.  Llszy'i  lover  arrived.  He  wai  in  excellent  spiritiy  and 
doubtieas  anticipated  a  fiivourable  retponae  to  the  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand,  which  he  was 
about  tb  make  for  something  near  the  hnndredtb  time.  The  girl  received  him  kindly,  and 
Qniotentionally  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that,  at  length,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  wai 
destined  soon  to  be  realised. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  conversation.  The  task  of  fuddling  Fowle  was  found  to 
be  an  extremely  easy  one,  Lizzy  having  a  powerful  assistant  in  his  natural  love  of  liquoff 
which  induced  him,  with  very  little  urging  on  her  part,  to  take  it  in  sufficient  quantities.  In 
lees  than  an  hour  he  was  as  merry  as  a  king,  and,  at  a  signal  given,  Marriner  entered  and 
4»ommenced  a  jovial  coaversatiog,  singing  Bacchanalian  songs,  and  keeping  Fowle  in  rapid 
progress  towards  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  At  length  the  latter  fell  from  his  chair  upon 
the  floor,  and  Marriner  lost  no  time  in  examining  his  pockets,  where,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
/ound  a  bunch  consisting  of  five  large  keys.  With  these  he  immediately  withdrew,  and  was 
aoon  on  his  way  to  the  prison.  Lizzy,  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  Henry's  liberation,  yet 
ashamed  of  what  she  had  done,  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  next 
day. 

As  the  prison  was  not  a  large  one,  and  by  no  means  complicated  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, Marriner  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  from  Lizzy's  description,  precisely  how  to 
proceed  after  gaining  the  interior.  Fortunately,  the  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  Crown 
street  was  almost  entirely  deserted  at  the  late  hour  at  which  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  prison. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  he  might  have  been  disturbed,  as,  from  some  peculiarity  or  defect  in 
4he  lock  of  the  outer  door,  he  was  a  long  time  in  effecting  an  entrance. 

Having  got  fairly  inside,  he  proceeded  with  great  deliberation,  yet  with  as  little  noise  at 
possible,  to  strike  a  light,  which  he  placed  in  a  small  dark  lantern  that  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  then  cautiously  bent  his  steps  towards  the  second  story,  and  went  directly  to  the 
right  door,  which  he  found  secured  hot  only  with  locks  and  bolts,  but  with  a  large  bar  of 
wood.  While  shooting  back  the  last^bolt,  he  was  startled  by  a  strong  ray  of  light  shining  up 
the  stairs  from  below,  and  immediately  concluded  that  the  enterprise  was  destined  to  result  in 
his  own  capture,  instead  of  the  release  of  his  friends.  His  hand  was  arrested  on  the  bolt,  and 
he  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  but,  on  hearing  a  person  coming  up,  he  hastily  opened 
the  door,  called  upon  Crawford  and  Carleton  to  follow  him  quickly,  and  ran  towards  the 
stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  suddenly  stopped. 

Crawford  and  his  fellow- prisoner,  with  one  other — the  blacksmith  before  alluded  to,  who 
liappened  to  be  awake  and  busily  at  work— did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  and  when 
ihey  reached  the  stairs,  a  huge  fellow,  with  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  club  in  the  other* 
opposed  their  descent.  This  was  not  an  unexpected  difficulty  to  Marriner,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  deciding  upon  his  course.  There  was  but  one  way  to  proceed,  and  that  was  to 
walk  over  the  man's  body  as  soon  as  possible  and  gain  the  street.  Their  situation  was 
now  alarming,  for  the  person  who  disputed  their  passage  not  only  stood  firm,  but  called 
lustily  for  assistance,  and  endeavoured  to  hold  them  at  bay  until  it  should  arrive.  This  he 
eras  not  able  to  effect,  however,  for  Maniner  and  Crawford  both  seized  him,  and  with  a  united 
effort,  succeeded  in  throwing  him  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Unfortunately,  in 
his  descent,  he  carried  Marriner  with  him,  who  was  considerably  hurt  by  the  fall,  but  not  so 
severely  as  to  prevent  his  escaping  with  the  others. 

All  four  now  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  door  leading  to  the  street,  and  in  another 
moment  found  themselves  at  liberty  in  the  open  air,  and  on  their  road  to  the  river.  Marri« 
aer,  notwithstanding  his  bruises,  led  them  dowa  Crown  street,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the 
boat  he  had  provided  to  carry  them  away.  They  were  hotly  chased  a  part  of  the  distance  by 
two  men  from  the  prison,  who  spread  an  alarm  by  loud  outcries,  and  soon  increased  the  num- 
ber of  pursuers  to  nearly  a  dozen. 

Perceiving  the  danger  of  recapture  to  be  imminent,  Marriner,  having  told  them  where  the 
t>oat  lay,  and  appointed  that  spot  as  their  place  of  rendezvous,  advised  them  to  separate  at  the 
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'tttit  oonier»  audi  to  neet  again  at  tlie  earliest  poolble  moment  after  ^dtag  the  pmiiSt.' 
This  was  done,  and  every  man  took  his  own  direction.  Carleton  did  not  slacken  hSM  pace  tfll 
lie  was  near  the  Battery ;  Marriner  conUnned  mnnlog  towards  the  rlrer,  and  Cnwfbrd,  after 
taming  a  corner,  plunged  into  a  narrow  and  dark  alley,  where  he  remaiDed  till  all  danger  was 
jpast.    The  remaining  fiigitive  was  overtaken,  and  carried  back  to  prison. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  Henry  walked  cautiously  along  the  wharves  until  he  arrived  at 
the  boat,  where  he  found  Marriner  with  two  oarsmen,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  j<rfned  by 
Crawford,  who,  since  they  separated,  had  made  a  visit  to  the  White  Rose  tavern,  and  nar- 
lOWly  escaped  being  taken.  ^  The  little  party  then  pulled  into  the  river,  and  stood  for  the 
Jersay  riiore. 

When  they  had  got  fidrly  under  way,  Marriner  gave  an  account  of  the  plan  he  had  so  snc- 
eearf^Uy  pursued  for  their  liberation,  and  acknowledged  that,  but  for  the  valuable  assistance 
tendered  by  Liaxy  Grady,  he  should  have  found  it  a  matter  of  some  AiAculty  to  set  them 
]Fee« 

«I  fear,*  said  Heniy,  after  thanking  Marriner  fbr  what  he  had  done  for  them  '^that 
mpleasant  consequences  may  resalt  to  Grady,  fitmi  what  has  passed  at  his  house  and  with 
Ms  sancUon." 

"  Never  ibar,"  said  Marriner,  **  for  Fowle  has  too  much  respect  for  himself  and  his  situa- 
te! u  turnkey  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  intoxicated,  and  he  loves  Lizzy  too  well  to  bring 
iMr  or  her  ftither  into  a  scrape.  No,  no ;  he  wifl  lie  Hke  a  trooper,  and  swear  that  he  left 
tiie  keys  at  the  prison,  or  that  he  was  knocked  down  in  the  street  and  robbed.  Now  as  to 
what  I  have  done  to-night,  let  me  say  that  I  consider  myself  under  obligations  to  you  for 
liaving  ftumished  me  the  occasion  of  soma  Am.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  enjoy  such  work 
as  we  have  had  to-night,  especially  when  the  otrjeet  fts  to  annoy  the  infernal  Britidi.  I  would 
lather  do  it  any  time  than  to  —  eat ;  I  had  like  to  have  said  drink,  but  that  wouki  have  been 
a  He.  Speaking  of  drink,**  he  continued,  drawing  a  flask  of  brandy  from  his  pocket—an 
article  he  was  seldom  unprovided  with—**  reminds  me  that  my  throat  is  as  dry  as  a  shin-bone 
In  the  catacombs  of  Egypt.  Take  a  swig  all  around,  boys,  but  use  a  little  judgment,  and 
leave  me  enough  to  wet  my  whistle  with,  for  I  havn't  tasted  a  drop  in  almost  three  quarters 
of  an  hour." 

Crawford  took  a  draught,  and  Henry,  in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  the  eflTects  of  the 
cold  and  rain,  did  the  same  moderately,  and  was  commended  therefor  by  Marriner,  who  drank 
wliat  remained— .no  contemptible  portion,— and  then  sang  his  fiivourite  song  in  praise  of  that 
potent  beverage. 

About  two  o'clock  they  landed  on  the  Jersey  shora,  and  after  securing  the  boat,  went  to  a 
small  ino  kept  by  an  acquaintance  of  Marriner's,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
In  the  morning  Crawford  and  Henry  took  leave  of  their  facetious  friend,  who  was  about  to 
join  his  vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  bent  their  steps  towards  Fort  Lee. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

CaAWPORD  had  risen  betimes  that  morning,  and  written  a  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
in  which,  after  giving  a  brief  history  of  bis  life,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  induced  him  to 
quit  the  circle  of  his  relations  and  friends,  he  again  solicited  the  fovour  of  being  received 
into  the  army.  This  letter  Carleton  delivered.  When  the  general  had  attentively  perused  it, 
be  made  some  inquiries  concerning  the  late  conduct  of  Crawford,  and  having  learned  that  he 
had  been  captured  in  the  act  of  rendering  assistance  to  Henry,  requested  the  latter  to  intro- 
duce him  immediately.  This  was  done,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  the  gratification  of 
Crawford*s  wishes.  • 

We  must  now  pass  over  the  remaining  yean  of  the  war,  and  hasten  to  the  conclusioo  of 


The  Mthor  to  mm^&r  tk*  JMprsiilMi  that,  at  thi*  tee, 
;  bot  at  a  sobieqaeiit  panod  hm  was  •&d«w«d  bj 
below  a  certain  rank. 
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Ibit  history^  limplj  obsenring  that  Carleton  continued  with  the  army  till  the  great  strugglo 
ttrmfauted  in  the  Independence  of  the  colonies.  He  was  at  Valley  Forge  when  the  eufferiogt 
of  the  American  loldiert  were  almoat  too  tevere  to  be  endured  ^  he  was  at  the  successftil 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  that  revived  so  opportunely  the  droopiog  spirits  of  th« 
troops ;  he  was  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  and  received  a  wound,  which,  though  not  serious, 
left  an  honourable  scar  that  bore  testimony  to  his  participation  in  the  cver-glorious  contest; 
And  he  was  at  Torktown  when  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis  severed  the  last  link  of  the  oppressor's 
chain,  and  erected  the  liberated  colonies  into  an  independent  nation. 

During  this  long  and  arduous  service  he  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  his  military  duties. 
He  occasionally  corresponded  with  Grace ;  and  in  the  first  three  years  he  had  received  as 
many  letters  from  Alice :  but  during  the  last  four  be  did  not  hear  from  her,  excepting  through 
his  sister,  who  always  spoke  of  her  friend  at  lengtht'as  the  most  interesting  topic  on  which 
ahe  could  discourse.  In  her  last  letter  she  mentioned  a  report  that  prevailed  among  their 
friends,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  but  to  which  she  herself  attached  very  little  or  no 
importance.  Mr  Melville,  it  appears,  after  recovering  from  the  dangerous  wounds  received  at 
White  Plains,  had  again  joined  the  army,  and  served  three  years ;  when,  finding  his  health 
giving  way,  he  returned  home,  and  soon  after  recommenced  his  visits  to  Alice.  He  was  known 
to  be  almost  daily  at  the  Woods,  and  as  he  was  a  gentleman  whom  very  few  young  ladies 
would  think  of  rejecting,  it  soon  came  to  be  believed  that  he  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Miss 
Stafford.  So  much  was  known  to  Grace,  and  this  she  communicated  to  her  brother ;  but  at 
the  same  time  stated  that  she  did  not  coincide  in  the  general  opinion,  that  Mr  Melville  was 
about  to  succeed.  On  every  other  subject  she  could  speak  unreservedly  to  her  friend,  but 
on  this,  of  course,  she  was  compelled  to  be  silent. 

When  Henry  received  this  intelligence,  and  connected  it  with  the  fact  that  he  had  not, 
for  a  long  period,  received  any  replies  to  the  letters  he  had  addressed  to  Alice,  *a  feeling  oC 
alarm  took  possession  of  his  bosom,  and  he  regarded  her  as  lost  to  him  for  ever.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  repair  forthwith  to  the  Woods,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  painful  suspense.  On  further  reflection,  however,  he  became  so  nearly  satisfied 
that  what  he  had  heard  could  not  be  true,  that  he  reproached  himself  for  having  entertained, 
«ven  for  a  moment,  any  fears  of  Alice's  constancy.  For  several  days  he  continued  to  think 
almost  incessantly  of  Miss  Stafford  and  Julian  Melville ;  and  he  perused  his  sister's  letter 
repeatedly,  dwelling  for  a  long  time  upon  those  parts  in  which  she  spoke  of  her  friend  in  con- 
nection with  her  suitor,  as  if  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  he  comprehended  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  A  degree  of  uneasiness  continued  to  linger  in  bis  mind,  and  mads 
him  look  with  much  anxiety  towards  a  visit  to  the  Woods. 

It  was  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  1783,  that  Henry  accompanied  a  portion  of  the  American 
army,  when  it  entered  New  York  immediately  after  the  British  forces  evacuated  that  city. 
When  he  passed  the  house  of  bis  father  he  observed  that  all  the  windows  were  fast  closed, 
and  that  no  appearance  of  its  being  inhabited  was  visible.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  describe  his  sensations  while  his  eye  rested  upon  the  building  which  had  long  been  his 
home,  but  which  he  now  regarded  as  the  house  of  a  stranger.  There  was  nought  of  pride 
or  of  exultation  mingled  with  his  feelings,  and  while  he  deeply  regretted  the  estrangement 
from  his  father,  he  strongly  sympathized  with  the  mortification  and  pain  with  which  his 
{Murent  must  have  viewed  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms.  He  thought  he  saw  in  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  house  an  evidence  of  Mr  Carleton's  extreme  vexation,  and  presumed 
that  the  windows  and  doors  overlooking  the  street  had  been  closed  by  his  order,  and  every 
person  belonging  to  the  establishment  forbidden  to  behold  the  passing  of  the  victorious 
troops. 

That  day  Carleton  quitted  the  army,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels, 
isariy  opposite  the  residence  of  his  father.  When  he  found  himself  alone  in  his  soliUry 
obamber,  be  threw  himself  upon  a  ohair  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  having  so  arranged 
the  blinds  that  he  could  observe  what  was  passing  in  the  street  without  being  himself  seen, 
be^kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr  Carleton'a  house, ".in  the  hope  of  catching  a  view  of  some  of 
celativea  ftoa  whom  he  bad  been  so  long  separated.    Had  ha  been  sure  of  a  favourable 
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neeption,  he  would  gladly  have  buried  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  gone  directly  home  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred ;  but  as  be  was  uncertain  as  to  his  father's  feelings,  he  determined  to 
make  no  advances  towards  a  reconciliation  until  he  was  fully  assured  that  they  would  be  met 
in  a  kind  and  forgiving  spirit 

While  he  sat  there,  endeavouring  to  decide  upon  his  future  course,  with  reference  both  to 
Alioe  and  his  father,  he  espied  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  familiar  face  and  form, 
which  he  at  once  knew  to  be  those  of  Cato.  He  called  the  (aithftil  negro,  and  bade  him  come 
up— an  order  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  No  long«parted  friends  ever  met  with  stronger 
manifestations  of  joy.  Cato  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  did  not 
trust  himself  to  speak  ;  a  tear  sparkled  in  his  eye  and  then  ran  down  his  sable  cheek,  while 
Carleton,  to  whom  the  past  was  most  vivkily  recalled  by  the  sight  of  that  attached  slave» 
oonld  scarcely  repress  a  momentary  quivering  of  the  lip. 

"  I  am  glad,  very  glad  to  see  you,  Cato,"  commenced  Henry,  shaking  him  by  the  hand^ 
and  then  reaching  him  a  chair ;  *'  you  look  very  well,  and  have  altered  but  little.  I  hope 
yoor  wife  and  children  are  also  in  good  health  ?** 

**  All  well  I  tank  you,"  replied  Cato.  "  But,  Massa  Carleton,  I  should  hardly  hab  koowa 
yott.** 

**  Some  time  has  passed  since  you  saw  me,*  said  Henry,  **  and  you  should  remember,  Cato^ 
that  a  few  years  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  young  men.  Besides,  w» 
rebels  have  fought  hard,  and  suffered  much  since  I  was  at  the  Woods.'* 

**  Yes,  and  I  little  tougbt  at  dat  time,  Massa  Carleton,"  said  Cato,  heaving  a  sigh  and 
aisttming  a  serious  look,  **  dat  day  would  beat  us  in  de  end.  De  debble  himself  helped  'em, 
I  believe ; — O,  'sense  me,  I  forgot  that  Massa  Carleton  is  a  rebel  officer.** 

*'  If  the  gentleman  you  speak  of,"  said  Henry,  smiling,  "  f<Might  on  either  side,  it  must 
have  been  against  us,  as  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  personage  in  our  army ;  but  you 
most  forgive  the  rebels  now,  my  good  Cato,  and  mc  among  the  rest,  for  peace  is  restored,, 
and  in  future,  you  know,  we  are  all  to  be  friends." 

*  Sartain,  sartain,"  said  Cato ;  *'  no  use  to  quarrel  any  more  now.  But,  Massa  Carleton 
how  soon  you  gwine  to  de  Woods  ?" 

"  That  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  Cato,*'  responded  Henry.  <*  I  am  afraid  the  good' 
people  there  have  almost  forgotten  me.     What  think  you  ?" 

"  Phsaw  !'*  exclaimed  Cato,  "  dey  nebber  forget  you.  Young  missus  tink  of  you  ebbery 
day, — I  know  she  do." 

**  Well,  Cato,  if  that  is  your  opinion,  I  will  write  a  letter  to  your  mistress  Alice,  and  get 
you  to  carry  it.     When  do  you  go  ?** 

"  I  go  dis  afternoon,  and  I'll  carry  it — be  sure  I  wilU  How  her  eyes  wUl  sparkle  when  she 
see  a  letter  from  Massa  Carleton ! — Guy  T 

Henry,  with  a  heart  lightened  of  a  portion  of  its  burdens,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  :^. 

'*Mt  DBA&  Miss  Stafford,^ Having  just  quitted  the  army,  I  embrace  the  first  moment 
of  leisure  to  write  to  you,  though  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  an  epistle  from  mc  at  the 
present  time  will  excite  any  pleasurable  emotion  in  your  bosom. 

'*  You  doubtless  remember  the  tenor  of  our  conversations  at  the  Woods  during  my 
sojourn  there  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  the  promise  you  then  made,  tnat,  although  you 
would  never  be  mine  without  the  consent  of  your  father,  no  other  person  than  myself  should 
ever  obtain  your  hand.  A  few  months  since,  a  report  reached  my  ears,  to  the  effect  that  you 
were  engaged  to  Mr  Julian  Melville.  I  had  s  ufficient  confidence  in  your  constancy  to  believe 
that  such  could  not  be  the  case ;  yet  when  I  coupled  this  with  the  &ct  that  several  of  my 
letters  to  you  had  remained  unanswered,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  degree  of 
fear  that  my  long  absence  had  weakened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  an  attachment  which  1  had 
fondly  hoped  would  terminate  only  with  your  life. 

<*  But  for  the  general  belief  which  prevails,  that  yon  are  soon  to  be  united  to  another,  and 
tlM  circumstance  of  my  not  having  beard  directly  from  you  within  the  last  four  years,  I  should 
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have  prooeaded  immediately  to  the  Woods,  and  thos^realized  the  happiness  which  I  have  long 
anticipated  with  so  much  impatience. 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that,  if  the  reports  alluded  to  are  not  destitute  of  founda* 
tion,  I  freely  relieve  you  from  your  eogagemont  with  me,  and  wish  you  all  the  happiness  that 
the  most  fortunate  position  in  this  life  is  capable  of  affording.  If,  however,  your  sentiments 
towards  me  remain  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  you 
have  only  to  cause  such  pleasing  intelligence  to  be  conveyed  to  me,  to  ensure  my  appearing  at 
the  Woods  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  its  reception.  ^ 

**  I  shall  await  your  reply  with  intense  anxiety,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  meanwhilei ' 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  Henry  Carleton.* 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Cato,  Henry  gave  him  the  letter,  and,  with  feelings  quite 
different  from  those  which,  for  several  months,  had  been  the  chief  source  of  his  discomfort,  um 
hfan  depart  Although  he  had  refrained  from  interrogating  the  negro  concerning  Alice  and 
Julian,  yet  some  remarks  which  bad  been  incidentally  made  by  Cato  afforded  encouragement* 
and  strengthened  the  hope,  that  what  had  been  circulated  in  reference  to  the  brilliant  proa* 
peets  of  Mr  Melville,  was  totally  devoid  of  truth. 

When  the  door  was  closed  upon  Cato,  Henry  again  stationed  himself  at  the  front  windoiw,, 
anxious  to  see  some  person  issue  from  the  house  of  his  father.  That  mansion  was  still  closed, 
and  he  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was  tenanted  at  all.  On  scrutinizing  it  closely,  he  thought 
he  discerned  certain  marks  of  negligence  about  the  door  and  on  the  pavement ;  and  this  discovery: 
gave  birth  to  fears  that  something  unusual  had  occurred,  and  caused  the  absence  of  the  AunOy 
from  home.  He  referred  to  Grace's  last  letter,  and  found  that  it  was  dated  in  February,  nine 
months  back,  since  which  time  no  tidings  of  any  of  his  relatives  had  reached  him.  *'  What 
might  not  have  happened  within  that  period?'*  thought  he,  and  a  thrill  of  alarm  shot  through 
bis  bosom*   ^ 

Carleton  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  the  servant  appeared,  questioned  him  concerning  Mr 
Carleton  and  his  family.  The  information  he  obtained  was  not  of  a  satisfactory  character* 
The  man  recollected  that,  a  few  weeks  previously,  he  had  heard  of  their  neighbour's  being  very 
ill,  but  having  been  absent  a  short  time  from  the  city,  had  never  learned  whether  that  gen- 
tleman had  recovered  or  not.  He  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  him,  however,  since  his 
illness,  and  his  belief  was,  that  none  of  the  family  were  then  in  town.  Whither  they  were 
gone,  he  could  not  say. 

These  remarks,  though  entitled  to  little  weight,  had  the  effect  to  leave  Carleton  in  a  state 
of  painful  suspense.  The  bare  possibility  of  having  lost  his  father  while  they  were  estranged, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  without  alarm  ;  and  he  at  once  determined  that  he  would  go  to  the 
house,  if  necessary,  or  to  some  of  the  neighbours,  and  ascertain  the  truth*  He  put  on  his  hat 
and  gloves,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  his  step  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  recol- 
lection of  having  been  positively  forbidden  to  return  home.  Between  a  strong  inclination  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  prohibition  on  the  other,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  do ;  but  filial  affection 
at  length  prevailed,  and  he  would  have  set  off  immediately,  had  he  not  at  that  moment 
perceived  his  sister  and  Mr  Wentworth  coming  towartfs  the  hotel  The  latter  he  recognised 
instantly,  but  the  former  was  much  altered,  and,  until  he  had  a  fair  view  of  her  face,  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  indeed  his  beloved  sister  that  approached.  Her 
figure  had  become  very  full,  though  the  symmetry  was  preserved ;  and  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  he  saw  her  last  had  given  her  a  woman-like  appearalnce,  quite  different  from 
that  which  she  wore  when  they  parted. 

Carleton  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  when  he  saw  them  enter  the  door,  ran 
down  stairs  to  meet  them.  They  returned  with  him  to  his  chamber,  and  no  sooner  did  they 
reach  it  than  Grace  was  locked  in  her  brother's  arms.  The  joy  inspired  by  this  meeting  waa 
fuiUciently  manifested  by  the  tears  that  streamed  down  her  checks,  while  Henry's  quivering 
Up  and  moistened  eye  showed  that  his  feelings  were  in  unison  with,  and  not  less  strong  than 
hen.  Mr  Wentworth,  who  had  for  the  preceding  three  years  been  the  husband  of  Grace, 
€BBprtmed  himself  delighted  at  seeing  Carleton  ;  while  the  latter,  who  had  always  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  was  not  less  pleased  to  meet  the  man  to  whose  keeping  the 
hiappineai  of  his  sister  had  been  committed.  . 
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^  After  the  eicchange  of  a  few  remarks,  Mr  Wentworth,  agreeably  to  a  previous  arraii|pement 
vrtth  his  wife,  withdrew,  that  she  mi^ht  converse  more  freely  with  her  brother.  When  "be  was 
gone,  Grace  and  Henry  seated  themselves,  and  the  latter,  with  an  indescribable  ttfmutt  <of  joy,' 
seized  the  hand  ofhU  sister,  and  almost  smothering  her  with  kisies,  gave  expressioils  to  those 
feelings  of  affection  with  which  his  bosom  glowed. 

*'  My  dear,  dear  brother,"  said  Grace,  from  whose  eyes  the  tears  continaed  to  well,  **  I  am 
80  very  much  rejoiced  to  see  you  alive  and  welt." 

*  Tour  joy  at  this  meeting,  my  dear  Grace,**  said  CarYeton,  **  cannot  exceed  mhie ;  fbr,  to 
behold  you  again,  my  beloved  sister,  after  so  long  an  absence,  is  indeed  to  me  a  most  exqolsfte 
pleasure.     But  tell  me,  sister,  are  our  parents  both  we)I?~ 

"  They  are,"  replied  Grace,  "  and  know  of  your  arrival.* 

"  Thank  God,"  exclaimed  Carleton ;  "  I  heard  but  a  few  moments  since  that  onr  father 
has  recently  been  very  ill,  and  I  feared  that  he  was  no  longer  living.  ••  "* 

"  His  recovery  at  one  time  was  exceedingly  doubtful,"  said  Grace,  "but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  God  has  spared  his  precious  life.  Oh  f  Henry,  will  yon  not  be  reconciled  to  oar  dear 
father,  and  return  home  with  me  ?^ 

"That  will  depend  upon  his  wishes,  Grace,""  replied  Carleton,  "for  I  harbonr  no  HI  will 
towards  b!m,  and  my  afTection  has  never  for  a  moment  been  deadened  by  the  harsh  eoarse 
which  lie  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  adopt** 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear  brother  T  said  Grace ;  *'then  we  shaQ  all  be 
happy  again.  Papa,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  has  long  regretted  the  step  he  took,  and  hia 
life«  since  you  left  us,  has  been  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  his  conduct  towards  yon. 
He  was  an  altered  man  from  the  moment  that  be  wrote  his  last  letter  to  you,  and  although  he 
has  seldom  spoken  of  you  in  my  presence,  yet  not  a  day  has  passed  in  which  he  hat  not 
exhibited  signs  of  being  very,  very  wretched.  U^s  late  illness  is  supposed  by  our  phyncian  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  mental  suffering ;  and  he  has  grown  very  grey,^and  become  exceedingly 
emaciated,  like  one  whose  constitution  has  given  way  under  Iong*continued  distress  of  nrind. 
But,  dear  Henry,  a  reconciliation  with  you  will  restore  him  to  health  and  happiness.  I  am 
sare  he  desires  it  most  ardently,  and,  if  he  thought  you  could  overldok  what  he  has  done,  he 
would  come  to  you  immediately,  and  solicit  your  forgiveness." 

'*  Forgive  him !"  exclaimed  Carleton ;  *'  no,  no,  Grace,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  It  is  I 
who  should  ask  bis  forgiveness,  for  it  was  my  disobedience  that  led  hhn  to  exercise  the  legiti* 
mate  authority  of  a  father.  The  course  he  took  was  a  harsh  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  due  allow- 
■ance  should  be  made  for  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  the  time.  I  do  not  censure  him,  Grace,^ — I 
am  ready  to  forget  all  in  the  past  excepting  my  own  conduct,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  beoi 
the  cause  of  so  much  affliction  to  our  beloved  parent." 

Henry  was  much  affected  by  the  remarks  of  his  sister,  and  reproached  himself  for  having 
been  the  means  of  rendering  bis  father  unhappy.  He  baried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  thoa 
betrayed  the  character  and  depth  of  his  emotions. 

f  .  '*  You  will  accompany  me  home  then,  will  you  not  ?"  sweetly  demanded  Grace,  after  an 
interval  of  silence. 

"  U  my  father  will  intimate  his  desire  that  I  should  do  so,**  replied  Henry.  *'  I  feel  impa* 
tient  to  see  him,  and  it  will  be  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  we  meet  with  (as  I  fondly 
faope)*naught  but  feelings  of  affection  on  both  sides.** 

*'  I  will  go  to  him  forthwith,**  said  Grace,  rising,  '<  and  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes.** 
~~  '*  Stay  one  moment,  sister,**  said  Carleton,  taking  her  hand ;  **  I  wish  to  inquire  whether 
you  have  recently  heard  from  the  Woods." 

i-  **  Yes,**  replied  Grace,  "  I  received  a  few  lines  from  Alice  this  morning  by  Cato,  who,  by 
the* way,  informed  us  of  your  arrival.  I  have  seen  her  within  a  month.  She  Is  much  altered, 
is  in  poor  health,  and  though  she  affects  cheerfulness,  I  can  easily  perceive  that  something  is 
preying  upon  her  mind.  During  your  absence.  I  have  been  frequently  at  the  Woods,  and  she 
has  visited  me  repeatedly.  Latterly  she  seems  to  have  studiously  avoided  speaking  of  you^ 
and  this  circumstance  has,  I  confess,  occasioned  me  some  alarm.** 
1^"  Is  it  still  believed,**  demanded  Henry,  *'  that  she  is  to  become  the  wifb  of  Mr  Meh&Iet'' 

•(  V  am  sorry  to  say,**   responded   Grace,   '*  that  such  is  the  prevailing  oplnioa.      Mr 
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fitfliM  tafl  Ml  idk,  I  ham  rt&ua  to  thfnk,  are  nmch  fnoUned  to  bring  sboQt  the  nmteh,  and 
h  it  «f«il  known  thai  Mr  MelviHe  b  a  daily  visitor  at  the  Woodi.  Whether  they  are  engaged 
nt  not,  1  am  imable  to  tay ;  hut  ny'oplnion  al#kyt  has  been,  and  still  Is,  that  Alice  dislikes 
that  gentleman,  and  it  is  on  this  belief  that  I  ground  the  hope  of  seeing  him  disappointed  in 
liiisiiit'* 

Heairy  paused  a  few  moments,  and  ^seemed  buried  In  deep  tfaoojffat.  At  length  he  said 
fvltti  energy,  *'  He  will  be  disappointed,  Oraoe :  Alice  promised  that  no  other  than  myself 
•bould  eter  possess  her  hand,  and  she  b  not  a  woman  to  disregard  her  plighted  word.** 

''I  confidently  believe  she  will  not,**  said  Grace.  '*  Now,  brother,  let  me  return  home,  for 
I  am  Impatient  to  arrange  an  hiterview  between  ybu  and  our  fether." 

Carieton  aeoompanied  his  sister  to  the  door,  where  they  met  Mr  'Wentworth,  who  had 
returned  mueh  sooner  than  he  had  expected.^. Grace  seized  his  arm,  and  at  the  next  moment 
altered  her  father's  door. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

It  soon  became  known  about  the  neighbourhood  that  Carieton  had  returned,  and  when  it  was 
ascertained  where  he  had  stopped,  some  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  called  at  the  hotel 
to  see  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  that  he  had  not  gone  home,  instead  of  taking^ 
lodgings  at  a  public  house ;  and  many  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary 
a  step.  The  misunderstanding  betwixt  him  and  his  father  had  never  transpired*  bat  it  wa» 
now  suspected  by  more  than  one,  that  the  part  which  Carieton  had  taken  in  the  warj  had 
unhappily  produced  some  difficulty  between  them. 

No  sooner  had  Graoe  departed  than  several  of  his  IKends  made  their  appearanoe.  At  any 
tfther  time,  Carieton  would  have  welcomed  their  familiar  Awes ;  but  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  thongUt  of  so  soon  meeting  his  father  to  receive  them  with  much  pleasure. 
f  Among  those  who  came  to  see  him,  was  a  man  of  rather  a  rough  exterior,  who  desired  to 
be  admittell  without  delay.  When  he  entered  the  room,  Henry  recognised  his  countenance 
aa  one  that  was  not  unknown  to  him ;  but  ^t  was  not  tUl  his  name  was  mentioned,  that  he 
remembered  the  featoraa  as  those  of  Grady,  the  proprietor  of  the  White  Rose  inn. 
fr  That  individual  approached  the  officer  respectfully,  and  apologiziqg  for  the  freedom  he  had 
taken,  requested  a  little  private  conversation.  Carieton  assented,  and  withdrew  with  faia 
visitor  to  one  comer  of  the  room.  Grady  then  observed  that  his  daugh^r  Elizabeth  waa 
very  low  with  consumption,  and  not  expected  to  survive  many  hours ;  and  that,  having  been 
told  of  Carleton*s  arrival,  she  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  him.  **  Indeed,"  he  con- 
tinued, without  suspecting  the  nature  of  his  daug^iter's  sentiments  towards  the  oflkser,  **  she 
has  many  times  spoken  of  you  since  you  went  into  the  army,  and  often  expressed  a^rish  that 
you  might  return  before  she  died.  Poor  giri !  I  don't  know  why  she  has  thought  so  much  of 
a  gentleman  like  you ;  but  so  it  is,  sir,  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  her  to  see 
^u  once  more.** 

Without  hesitation,  Carieton  consented  to  visit  her  immediately,  and  having  excused  him« 
•elf  to  his  friends,  accompanied  Grady  to  the  White  Rose  tavern.  On  their  way  thither,  the 
former  spoke  of  his  escape  from  prison  through  Lizzy's  assistance,  and  inquired  whether  Fowle 
ever  suspected  her  agency  in  the  affair,  and  whether  Grady  himself  had  ever  been  troubled 
on  that  account  by  the  British  authorities.  The  other  replied  that  Fowle  was  punished  and 
discliarged  on  the  following  day,  but  that  he  never  charged  Lizzy  with  any  participation  in 
the  matter.  "  He  suspected,"  continued  Grady, — "  nay,  he  was  certain  that  Marriner  had 
Stolen  the  keys  and  released  the  prisoners ;  and  he  threatened  to  take  the  captain's  life  as 
soon  as  he  got  an  opportunity.  He  attempted,  shortly  after,  to  execute  his  threat,  and  came 
near  lotmg  his  own  life  iron  a  sound  beating  which  Marriner  gave  him  for  his  pains.** 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  suffered  no  inconvenience,"  said  Carieton.     **  If  I  remember  rightly, 
Fowle  was  much  attached  to  your  daughter  and  wished  to  marry  her.    I  hope  his  suit  was 
notsttocesifkil.*' 
^    "No  Indeed,**  replied  Grady.    '* He  conid  never  prevail  upon  her  to  have  him,  and  had 
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«^e  kHA  40  incU^ed,  I  never  would  baire  aUoved  her  to  mMDqr  #ttq^  %  bmii.  U«  e(Mi^iP»<i4  ^ 
^ift^t  and  peiter  her  lor  more  tbAO  a  year,  and  at  last  became  so  txoubleeome  that  I  irai  obllftd 
to  forbid  him  the  bouae.  He  wai  at  that  time  ver/  iotemperate*  and  hae  since  died  a  ^^Hip^T^t 
•ot** 

Having^  arrived  at  tbe  tavern,  Carleton  followed  Grady  up  stairs  to  the  room  in  which 
Ksrriner  and  his  companions  usually  passed  their  Bacchanalian  hours,  and  into  which,  during 
the  oourse  of  this  narrative,  we  have  more  than  once  introduced  the  reader.  Within  a  y^ar 
it  had  been  converted  into  a  bed-chamber  for  Liszy's  usc^  and  she  had  occupied  it  during  her 
long  and  tedious  illness. 

VITben  Henry  entered  the  apartment,  the  invalid  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  supported  by  a 
chair  and  pillows ;  and  before  her  lay  a  book  which  he  soon  discovered  to  be  the  Bible.  She 
was  pale  and  exceedingly  thin,  and  her  dark  hair,  parted  in  front  and  combed  smoothly  down 
covering  her  temples,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  skin.  But  for 
the  expression  and  motion  of  her  eyes,  Carleton,  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  chamber,  could 
have  believed  that  he  saw  a  corpse,  so  emaciated  and  deathlike  was  her  whole  appearance. 

At  one  side  of  the  bed  sat  her  mother,  a  large  and  coarse-looking  woman,  bearing  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  frail  and  d}nng  creature  whom  she  was  occupied  in  attending; 
Although  Mrs  Grady's  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  she  was  a  most  affectionate 
mother,  and  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  nursing  of  her  daughter. 

When  Lizzy  saw  Carleton  enter  the  door,  a  sweet  smile  irradiated  her  countenance,  and, 
raising  one  of  her  hands  apparently  with  some  effort,  she  pointed  to  a  chair  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  bed.  When  he  bad  taken  a  scat,  she  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  cast 
her  eyes  down,  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  having  requested  the  visit,  and  felt  embarrassed  at 
his  presence.  After  a  moment  or  two,  however,  her  confidence  returned,  and  she  stretched 
towards  liim  one  of  her  thin  white  hands,  which  Carleton  took,  at  the  same  time  expressing  hie 
•orrow  at  seeing  her  so  Ql. 

Lizzy  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  suffering  her  hand  to  remain  in  that  of  her  visitor, 
and  keeping  her  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  remained  for  some  time  contip.m plating  his  face  in 
silence.  At  length  she  observed  in  a  feeble  and  just  audible  voice,  "  I  should— perhaps— 
apologize—for  having— thus* '* 

Anticipating  what  she  was  about  to  utter  with  so  much  difficulty,  Carleton  interrupted  her. 
^  There  is  no  need  of  apology,  Miss  Grady,**  said  he  ;  "  you  were  desirous  of  seeing  an  old 
friend,  and  I  am  too  much  your  debtor  not  to  have  cheerfully  complied  with  your  reasonable 
and  natural  wish.  I  assure  you  that,  had  I  been  aware  of  your  situation,  I  should  have  lost 
no  time  in  coming  hither  to  see  you.  I  would  to  God  that  I  now  beheld  you  in  as  good  health 
as  when  I  last  saw  you  in  this  room.'* 

"He  has  ordered  it  otherwise,"  said  Lizzy,  looking  upwards,  *'and^we  must  not— com- 
plain.*' 

At  this  moment  Grady  and  his  wife  were  called  out  of  the  room,  and  Carleton  was  left 
alone  with  the  expiring  invalid.  "  I  would  not  have  your  wish  realized  if  it  were  in  my  power,* 
she  continued,  in  a  still  more  feeble  voice,  "  for  the  joy  I  feel  in  the  prospect  of  going  this  day 
to  my  father  in  Heaven  is  indescribable.  I  leave  nothing  behind  me  with  regret  but  my  parents 
— 4ind — one  or  two  friends ;  but  them  I  shall  see  again,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure,  in  a  better 
land.** 

Another  pause  succeeded,  during  which  Lizzy*8  eyes  were  turned  upwards,  and  a  slight 
movement  of  the  parted  lips  showed  that  she  was  silently  praying.  Tears  of  joy  filled  her 
eyes,  and  flowed  down  upon  her  cheeks.  Ccyleton  looked  with  intense  interest  upon  her  fragile 
form  and  exprcssi%'c  countenance ;  his  heart  swelled,  and  his  eyes  became  full,  as  his  feelings 
were  stirred  by  the  language  and  appearance  of  the  dying  girl.  He  had  never  before  sat 
beside  a  deathbed,  nor,  excepting  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  he  been  near  to  one  whose  spirit 
was  about  to  leave  its  earthly  tenement  and  wing  its  way  to  Heaven.  The  whole  scene 
excited  the  most  powerful  emotions,  and  when  he  observed  how  joyfully  she  anticipated  her 
departure  from  this  world,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he  felt  as  if  he,  too,  would 
cheerfully  resign  his  breath,  and  accompany  her  upon  the  journey  she  was  soon  to  make. 


t    I 
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^-  tt  afcir  wmimSii  lisif  twMd  Iwr  hob  toirtrds  Carieton,  and  UiqaiKd  wbellier  fce 
VMM  d»  her  the  &Ymir  to  rsad  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  and,  on  behiy  told  thai  he  would 
■ml  vdlagiy  do  wmhe  pobted  to  the  book  that  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  funtlj  proaoanoed 
the  word  "  Fnlmt.''  CarletoB  opened  the  volome,  and  commenced  at  the  twenty-third  loog 
(Of  UN  loyid  bardy  beghmhig  thus  t  ■*  The  Lord  ia  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want** 

While  he  was  pemsiflg  this  and  the  three  following  Psalms,  which  he  did  in  a  very  ias- 
piiBsire  manner,  Lliiy  lay  with  her  eyes  shut,  one  hand  resting  opon  her  bosom,  and  tiM 
otfnr  still  enclosed  in  one  of  Carieton's.  When  he  had  finished  reading  he  looked  up  and 
Ibund  her  gating  intently  upon  him,  but  in  the  expression  of  her  face  he  thought  that  he 
perodved  a  change.  He  spoke  to  her,  and  she  answered  him  with  a  smile ;  he  pressed  her 
Imnd,  and,  with  what  little  strength  was  left,  the  pressure  was  ftdntly  returned.  He  then 
nmained  for  awhile  silently  watching  her,  and  at  length  inquired  wlief  her  there  was  any- 
thing he  could  do  which  it  would  gratify  her  to  know  would  be  attended  to  after  her  decease, 
.fibe  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  think  of  some  commission,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  opened 
them  and  nodded  in  the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  moving  her  lips  in  an  effort  to  speak. 
Her  voice  was  inaudible,  and  when  Carieton  laid  his  ear  close  to  her  mouth,  he  heard  her 
whisper,  «*  Remember  me." 

^  Yes,  dear  EUsabeth,**  said  he,  with  energy,  "  I  will  remember  you. '  Time  shall  never 
«ffaoe  the  recollectioo  of  yon  firom  my  nrind.** 

•  Liny  opened  her  eyes  and  signified,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smfle,  that  she  understood 
Um,  and  then  lay  dwtionless,  breathing  shorter  and  shorter  till  she  ceased  to  respire  at  all. 

When  he  found  her  going,  Carieton  flew  to  the  door  and  called  her  parents ;  but  when 
they  returned  to  the  bed-side,  they  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  their  daughter  was  no  more.  The 
hoe  of  death  had  overspread  her  face,  and  announced  but  too  plainly  that  the  gentle  spirit  had 
departed. 

^  Deeply  affected  by  the  scene  which  he  had  just  beheld,  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  lost  one 
«f  the  best  friends  he  had  on  earth,  Carieton,  after  remaining  some  time  with  the  bereaved 
fiunily,  retomed  to  his  hotel.  Bnt  these  emotions  were  transitory,  and  the  excitement  soon 
■nbaided  into  sober  sorrow  for  the  death  of  an  humble  but  amiable  girl,  who  bad  more  than 
enoe  interested  herself  in  his  behalf,  and  shown,  in  her  last  hour,  that  she  had  long  and  secretly 
cherished  a  pure,  deep,  but  altc^etber  hopeless  love. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


WnaN  Carieton  arrived  at  the  hotel  he  was  informed,  by  one  of  the  servants,  that  a  gentleman 
had  been  waiting  for  him  more  than  an  hour.  Presuming  it  to  be  his  father,  he  hastened  up 
•tairs,  and,  on  opening  the  door  of  his  chamber,  saw  Mr  Ralph  Carieton  there  alone.  The 
latter  rose  when  his  son  entered,  and  walking  towards  him  with  outstretched  hand,  simply 
prononnced  his  name ;  while  Henry  at  the  same  time  exclaimed,  "  Father ! "  and  threw  him- 
self Into  his  parent's  arms.  A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  for  both  were  too  full  to  give 
utterance  to  another  syllable.  At  last  the  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen  observed,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  '*  Henry,  my  son,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  apologize " 

**  No,  no,  father,**  interrupted  Henry,  *'  no  apology — ^no  explanation  from  you.  I  was  in 
the  wrong— it  was  my  disregard  of  your  wishes "  

**  Say  no  more,  Henry,  say  no  more,**  observed  Mr  Carieton ;  "  and  now  that  we  are 
liriends  again,  let  us  forget  and  forgive.  I  thank  God,"  he  continued,  looking  into  his  son's 
foee  with  rapturous  delight,  '*  that  he  has  spared  your  life ;  for,  had  you  died  while  we  were 
estranged,  I  should  have  been  miserable  indeed." 

Henry  and  his  father  then  took  seats,  each  gasing  intently  upon  the  other,  as  if  neither 
could  satisfy  himself  as  to  (he  other's  identity.  The  former  observed  with  pain  the  ravages 
whidi  time  or  mental  suffering,  or  both  combined,  bad  made  upon  the  person  of  his  father. 
So  great  wjs  the  change  in  Mr  Carieton's  appearance,  that  Henry  thought  he  should  not 
easily  have  recognised  him  in  any  other  place.     His  hair,  which  had  only  begun  to  torn  when 
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flie^  fait  iMl,  WW  Boir  irerf^MtBi  udfSbmtdummrmtwm&ikf  of  Ut  fiw» lad  dwWIed  tmiy, 
and  left  the  skin  in  iiMMroiuiwriiikiM*  ««8o  riiovt  m  ilM/*  tbonglit  Hcmy,  «*fiiUiMift4lw 
lU  0t  wrera  affliction  or  ill  hoold^  oould  noi  iMfo  wroaglit  ikk  chHige;"  and  he  thn 
reproMhed  hfnself  again  aa  the  only  cauae  of  his  fiUhor^  fiwUe  and  fa-oken.  appenranea 

Mr  Carl€4on,  on  bis  part,  rcaaarfced,  bat  with  qnite  differoHli  fialfaigs,  Ibe  alteiatlen  im  Iris 
wn.  The  person  of  the  latter  bad  inefeased  in  brandtb,  and  hispiopartions  were  more  itianly 
tktn  when  Ms  fcther  last  saw  him.  His  uniform  too— 4hat  of  a  oolonaU-attraolad  the  egm 
•r  Mr  Carieton;  bet  the  old  gentleman  gave  no  sign  ef  Ms  beholding  it  with  dissatisfhotai; 
Indeed,  if  one  might  jndge  from  the  smile  that  played  abovt  his  Kpi^  he  most  have  regardad 
hb  son  thns  sttired  with  ibelbigs  of  no  litde pleasnre.  Ralph  Oarieton,  in  tnith,  waslvlsw 
hitter  against  the  revdutionists  than  at  the  eomntnoement  of  the  war,  when  he  oonildesnd 
llMireffbrts  to  throw  oflT  the  Britisb^jrohe  as  a  rsbellioasoiiibraak  that  must  soon  be  suppressed. 
Long  yeers  of  nnwearted  proseeution  of  the  war  had  gradoalljr  altered  his  opinion  as  to  the 
ffobable  resntt,  and  he  bad  eome»  at  length,  to  look  npen  4he  snoeeas  of  the  ^rebels"  aa 
osrtain,  and  to  ieel  more  reepeot  for  them  and  their  caase  in  |Roportion  as  tiieir  preapeeta 
improved.  Mlien  the  snrrsnder  at  YorlLtown  had  oonirmed  the  pntrfets*  hopes,  aad  luidsind 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  no  longer  doubtiii),  be  oeased  to  exhibit.  If  not  to  fed,  a  dliKko  to 
tlioso  whom,  in  the  esrUer  stages  of  the  war«  be  had  regaidsd  as  wiohed  plottem  against  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  Had  the  revolutionists  beoB  dsfcsted,  hosnivery  thejr  would,  in  bhi 
ifiinion,  have  been  worthy  of  the  gibbet— no  pswiilmieat»  indeed^  wonW  havebeen  too  aevere; 
but  as  the  result  was  fevonrable  to  them,  the  ehameter  ef  the  conteat  appeared  hr  lew  odioat 
in  his  eyea,  and  the  supporters  of  it  oame  to  be  looked  upon  rather  hi  ttie  light  of  patriots 
than  as  rebeb.    Sudi  is  the  hnportant  differenoe  betwhct  Mure  Sttd  suoeess. 

Henry  and  bis  fatlmr  spent  an  boor  in  oenvermHen.  The  fonner  gave  an  aeoount  of  his 
last  visit  to  the  Woods,  his  capture  by  Crawford,  and  frankly  stated  what  had  passed  beiarean 
him  and  Miss  Staflford.  The  last  seemed  new  to  the  eM  gsatieann,  who  had  never  so  mudi 
as  suspected  that  an  attacbment  had  sprung  up  between  his  sen  and  the  yoang  lady,  whom 
he  hisQttlf  had  frequently  thought  of  as  a  most  eligible  natch.  He  heard  with  mnch  pleason, 
therefore,  that  something  like  an  engagement  eaistedf  and,  without  being  soUeited,  gave  biaooa- 
asat,  aad  acknowledged  that  nothing  eouU  aflbrd  him  greater  aatisfectloa  than  the  prospect  of  his 
son's  being  united  to  the  daughter  of  his  old  iHend. 

"  But/'  said  Henry,  "  you  have  not  yet  heard  all.  I  have  long  bad  a  powerful  rival  id  the 
person  of  Mr  Julian  Melville,  who,  it  is  reported,  will  one  day  be  married  to  Miss  Stafford.  **  S| 

'*  What  I  after  the  promise  which  you  say  she  made  that  she  would  either  be  your  wife^ 
or  live  and  die  a  maid." 

"  Such  is  the  opinion  of  her  acquaintance^  it  appear^"  replied  Henry,  "  though  1  cannot 
believe  it  true/' 

**  Depend  upon  it,  my  son,  there  is  no  tmth  in  it,*  said  Mr  Carieton.  '*  If  Alice  were 
like  your  giddy,  fickle  girls,  who  care  but  little  whom  they  marry,  so  that  they  get  husbands, 
jon  might  reasonably  entertain  aome  fears  of  her  having  broken  her  promise ;  but  that  young 
lady,  unlem  my  estimate  of  her  duracter  be  eauteedingly  enroaeous,  is  incapable  of  such  con* 
dact,  and  will  oonvmce  you  that  Ait  rsmsins  Csitlilul  to  you,  however  appearances  may  be 
against  her." 

'<  I  believe  it,**  observed  Carieton,  **  and,  strangeiy  enough,  while  I  feel  the  utmost  eonfi* 
deuce  in  Alice,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  soaw  apprehensioo  that  it  may  turn  out  differently 
from  what  I  hope  and  expect."  ' 

"  Pkhaw  r*  exdaimed  Mr  Carieton,  "  your  fears  are  altogether  groundless." 

•*  I  kaow  it,"  said  Henry,  •*  for  Alice  mast  be  true.  Yet  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why 
she  has  so  long  remained  silent.  It  is  four  years  and  more  since  I  reeeived  a  letter  from  her, 
though  I  have  repeatedly  written,  aad  taken  the  utmoat  pains  to  have  my  letters  safely  con* 
Teyed  to  the  Woods." 

•*  That  is  Indeed  a  little  ahignlar,'*  aaM  Ralph  Carieton,  musing,  **  but  then  H  may  be 
aooounted  for  in  diffi^rent  wnys.  Your  letters,  perhaps,  have  not  reached  her,  and  she  may 
hare  theughs  yea  aegttgeat— er  she  amy  have  wiltten  a  aamber  of  tissei^  and  her  letters 
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have  failed  to  reach  you*  It  is  not'yerj  surprising  that  a  correspondence  should  be  seriously 
iBt«mipted»  considering  the  state  of  things  we  have  had  for  years  past ;  indeed,  ft  would 
be  extraordinary  if  it  were  otherwise,  unless  a  special  messenger  had  been  employed  to 
convey  every  letter.** 

1**  I.  shall  very  soon  know,**  said'  Henry,  **  what  my  fate  is  to  be,  for  I  dispatched  a 
letter  to  her  by  Cato,  and  shall  probably  receive  her  reply  to* morrow.** 

Henry  then  proceeded  to  narrate  what  had  occurred  after  leaving  the  Woods  — the 
teterview  with  Washington — bis  6rst  battle  after  joining  the  army — the  saving  of  his  life 
bf  Crawford — his  capture  and  escape  from  prison — to  all  which  the  old  gentleman  lent  an 
attentive  ear. 

•*  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  this  Crawford  ?"  demanded  Mr  Carleton. 
^  *<  I  do  not,'*  replied  Henry.  "  He  was  badly  wounded  at  Monmouth,  and  there  I  lost 
aigfat  of  him,  nor  have  I  learned  whether4ie  survived  or  not  He  proved  himself  a  brave  and 
valuable  officer,  and  one  whose  abilities  were  highly  prized  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
was  bold  but  not  rash,  and  bis  judgment  was  excellent.  No  man  was  better  qfualificd  for  con- 
dnetiQg  an  enterprise  requiring  great  courage,  skill,  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
commanding  officer.     I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  fate  of  Crawford." 

*'  I  can  tell  you  where  he  is,"  said  Mr  Carleton.  "  About  three  years  since  he  came  to 
city,  and  has  been  living  alone  in  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs,  near  the  King's  Farm, 
teftising  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  his  old  friends,  and  rarely  appearing  abroad.  His  healtfa, 
I  am  told,  is  broken.'* 

"  He  is  a  singular  being,**  said  Henry,  **  but  I  am  rather  surprised  at  his  inclination  to 
live  alone,  as  it  was  his  wish  to  recover  his  former  station  in  society,  and  he  went  into  the 
army  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  retrieving  his  reputation,  and  thus  acquiring  a  new  title  to 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  friends.  He  spoke  of  being  well  connected  in  this  city,  and 
af  having  once  been  an  intimate  friend  of  yours.** 

'*  He  did  not  tell  you,  then,  who  he  is,**  said  Mr  Carleton. 
"  **  No,'*  replied  Henry,  "  but  I  have  long  suspected  that  Crawford  is  not  his  real  name." 

**  Your  suspicions  are  well  founded,"  said  Mr  Carleton.  "  That  man  is  your  uncle  Reg!* 
nald.  You  may  well  exhibit  some  astonishment  at  hearing  this,  though  from  the  strong 
resemblance  he  is  said  to  bear  to  me  as  I  was  a  few  years  ago,  you  might  have  suspected 
aome  near  relationship  between  us.** 

'•  The  likeness  struck  me  the  first  time  I  saw  him,**  said  Henry,  "  but  the  possibility  of 
his' beings  your  brother,  or,  indeed,  any  relation  at  all,  never  occurred  to  me.  Pray  what  was 
the  difficulty  betwixt  him  and  his  family  ?**  .  _--  ^ 

4b  "  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  disclosures,"  replied  Mr  Carleton.  **  I  may  say, 
however,  that  he  and  Mr  Stafford  visited  Europe  together  many  years  ago,  when  they  quar- 
relled in  reference  to  some  pecuniary  transactions,  concerning  which  heavy  charges  were 
brought  against  your  uncle.  When  they  were  explained  to  me,  Reginald's  conduct  appeared 
to  have  been  such  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of  my  friendship,  and,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  I 
drove  him  from  my  presence,  and  told  him  that  thenceforth  we  must  live  as  entire  strangers. 
This  cut  him  to  the  soul,  and  he  immediately  disappeared.  Whither  he  went  I  know  not,  but 
I  was  subsequently  informed  that  ho  became  somewhat  intemperate,  played  high,  and  was 
auppofe-ed  to  have  lost  all  his  property. 

"^i "  About  the  same  time  this  affair  with  Reginald  became  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
Mr  Stafibrd  and  myself,  and  led  to  a  misunderstanding  which  put  a  period  to  our  intimacy. 
Latterly,  however,  we  have  become  more  friendly,  and,  during  your  absence,  have  exchanged 
a  visit  .'or  two.  Grace  and  Alice,  as  you  are  aware,  have  been  attached  to  each  other  since 
they  were  children,  and  Mr  Stafford  and  I  have  always  encouraged  their  growing  friendship. 
It  has  resulted,  I  believe,  in  a  mutual  benefit.** 

Henry  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Crawford  in  his  humble  and  secluded  abode,  and  his 
father  promised  to  show  him  the  house  the  following  morning.  They  then  withdrew  to  Mr 
Carletoii*s  residence,  and  when  they  entered  the  door,  that  gentleman  desiredjiis  son  to 
consider  that  house  his  future  home,  and«  if  possible,  to  banish  from  his  mind  all  recollection 
^  baTing  long  been  denied  the  right  to  cross  its  threshold* 
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As  they  walked  along  the  corridor  a  little  boy,  with  \9Xge  black  eyes  and  raven  loeks» 
stepped  for  a  moment  from  the  parlour,  and  seeing  a  strange,  returned  to  his  mother  as  fast 
as  his  little  legs  would  allow. 

"  Whose  is  that  beautiful  child  ?  '*  demanded  Henry. 
'    "  That  is  your  namesake  and  your  nephew/*  answered  Mr  Carleton,  as  they  entered  the 
room.     "  Do  you  not  see  Grace's  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ?     Come  hither,  Harry,**  he  con* 
tinned,  addressing  the  child,  "and  let  me  introduce  you  to  this  big  soldier/* 

Little  Harry  was  at  first  rather  shy  of  his  warlike  relative,  afraid,  probably,  of  his  tarnished 
regimentals;  but  a  little  coaxing  soon  gave  him  confidence,  and  erelong  he  and  his  unde 
were  the  be»t  of  friends. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

Tbat  night  Henry  occupied  his  own  room,  and  found  it  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  when 
he  left  it  seven  years  before.  The  same  chairs,  the  old  bureau,  the  walnut  book-case,  werei 
all  therei  and  he  almost  fancied  that  they  recognized  him,  and  welcomed  bis  return.  All  his 
fa? ourite  books  were  still  upon  the  shelves,  and  the  identical  volume  in  which  he  had  been 
reading  on  the  night  preceding  his  departure  for  the  Woods^  contained  the  same  paper  he 
had  placed  therein  to  mark  where  he  had  left  off.  All  these  particulars  he  noted  with  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction,  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  everything  had  been  suffered  by  his  mother  to 
remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it,  in  the  hope  at  least,  if  not  the  belief, 
that  at  some  future  time  he  would  again  be  the  occupant  of  that  room. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that,  surrounded  by  his  penates,  he  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  his  own  bed,  and  remembered  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  parsed  since  he 
slept  under  that  roof, — the  heat,  the  cold,  the  summer's  shower,  the  wintry  storm,  the  battle, 
the  retreat,  the  victory  ! 

Next  day  Henry  went  with  his  father  to  visit  Reginald  Carleton,  better  known  to  the 
reader  as  Richard  Crawford.  The  latter  did  not  intend  to  enter  the  house,  and  after  point- 
ingf  it  out  to  his  son,  left  him  and  returned  home.  A  few  minutes*  walk  brought  Henry  to  the 
door  of  a  low  wooden  building,  situated  something  more  than  a  rod  from  the  road,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dilapidated  pale  fence.  Every  window  that  overlooked  the  street  was  closed, 
and  the  ground  about  it,  consisting  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  betrayed  a  total  want  of  care. 
The  remains  of  a  garden  were  visible,  but  vines  had  overgrown  the  earth,  tall  weeds  were 
still  standing,  and  the  soil  was  entirely  covered  with  dead  leaves  from  the  neighbouring  trees. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  one  of  desolation. 

Henry  entered,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  answered  by  a  low  growl,  succeeded  by  the 
hoarse  barking  of  a  dog.  A  voice  within  silenced  the  biMte,  and  presently  the  door  was 
opened  by  Reginald  himself.  His  form  was  strikingly  attenuated,  his  eye  sunken,  his  cheeks 
hollow ;  and  there  was  every  appearance  about  him  of  decayed  health. 

He  looked  at  his  visitor  for  an  instant  or  two  with  evident  surprise,  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  Henry  stood  before  him  ;  then  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  plea- 
sure, and  he  shook  Carleton  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  requested  him  to  enter.  Reginald  led 
the  way  into  a  back  apartment  of  small  dimensions,  and  meanly  furnished,  the  only  article  of 
luxury  being  a  large  well- cushioned  chair.  A  small  table  stood  near  to  it,  covered  with  books, 
one  of  which — the  *  Satires  of  Horace' — was  lying  open.  There  he  welcomed  his  nephew, 
and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at  seeing  hfm.  "  I  live  quite  alone,  Henry,*'  said  he, 
"  and  receive  no  visitors  ;  but  you  I  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  see.*' 

'*  May  I  ask/*  demanded  Henry,  "why  it  is  that  you  have  not  returned  to  that  society 
which  you  profess  to  respect,  and  which,  at  one  time  at  least,  you  were  sorry  to  have  left  ? 
If  1  understood  you  correctly,  your  chief  object  in  entering  the  army  was  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation that  would  entitle  you  to  be  received  again  by  your  friends,  and  to  re-occupy  your  former 
high  position  in  social  life.** 

'<  That  was  my  object,  I  confess,'*  said  Reginald.  **  I  felt  at  that  time  a  strong  desire  to 
return  to  them,  but  after  I  had  been  a  few  months  in  the  army,  it  gradually  became  weaker, 
////  St  Jeogth  I  abandoned  the  idea  altogether.     I  had  been  many  years  estranged  fro^  then, 
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«iid  the  whole  onrreotof  my  life  had  lo  long  flowed  in  a  different  channeU  that  I  feared  the 
reitraiota  of  eoelety  would  prove  burdeosoaie*  and  render  me  onhappy.  There  was  another 
consideration  more  powerful*  perhaps*  than  the  other,j[but  to  which  I  had  at  first  attached  but 
little  importance.  It  occurred  to  me  that  however  desirous  I  might  feel  to  reappear  among 
my  relatives  and  friendf^  they  might  possibly  view  my  return  with  feelings  of  pain  rather  than 
pleaaure.  They  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  life  I  bad  been  leading,  and  regarded  me  as  an 
unworthy  member  of  the  family*  who  had  brought  djsgroce  upon  myself  and  them ;  and  I  could 
not  but  believe*  therefore*  th^t  they  woulfl,  prefer  my  remaining  in  obscurity  to  thrusting 
myself  agido  upon  their  notioe*,  After  ioag,  ftnd  matiire  reflection^  I  determined  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  lif<B  hi  aeclusioo.'* 

*'  I  think,'*  said  Henry,  who  now  felt  a  deep  interest  in  his  uncle,  "  that  you  are  mistaken 
io  regard  to  the  feelings  of  your  friends  towards  you.     My  father—** 
'*  You  know  then  who  I  am?**  interrnpted  Reginald, 

'<  I  do/'  replied  Henry ;  "and  I  assure  you  that  nothing  would  afford  my  father  greater 
pleasure  than  to  r^i^e^you  again  with  open  arms.  He  knows*  it  is  true,  that  prevfously  to 
entering  the^army,  you  were  disreputably  occupied  ;  but  if  I  understood  him  rightly,  he  If 
disposed  to  take  some  blame  to  hUnself  for  havingj  in]  an  unguarded  moment*  driven  yoa 
from  his  presence.*' 

"  All  this  may  be  true,"  said  Reginald,  "  but  I  have  decided  never  to  renew  the  intercourse 
svith  my  relatives  and  friends.  A  little  property,  the  wreck  of  my  fortune,  I  still  possess ; 
ond  here  I  will  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days,  which,  I  am  satisfied*  will  be  but  few.  -  My 
wants  are  limited*  and  in  this  lowly  tenement,  among  my  books,  I  shall  be  far  happier  than 
if  I  should  reappear  in  society  without  the  means  to  support  a  respectable  rank.  No*  no, 
Henry,  your  persuasion  will  be  in  vain.  Let  me  see  you  occasionally,  and  I  shall  be  con* 
tent." 

**  I  regret  exceedingly,"  said  Henry,  "  that  your  resolution  is  taken.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
the  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  my  father  and  you  ;  as  I  believn  it  would  con* 
tribute  both  to  your  happiness  and  to  bis*  if  past  differences  should  be  forgotten*  and  a  fraternal 
intercourse  renewed." 

**  I  have  no  objection,**  said  Reginald*  after  a  few  moments*  pause,  **  to  meet  him  here, 
and  to  assure  him  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  occurred*  my  feelings  towards  my  brother 
are  all  that  they  should  be ;  but  that  interview  must  be  our  last." 

"  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  give  you  the  same  assurance**'  said  Henry*  "and,  ere 
long.  I  will  come  hither  again  and  bring  him  with  me." 

Henry  passed  an  hour  or  more  in  conversation  with  his  uncle,  but  as  it  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  war  and  its  consequences,  and  touched  but  slightly  upon  the  personal  adventures  of 
either,  we  shall  not  stop  to  record  it  here.  Reginald  stated  Hhat  his  wounds  had  made  so 
serious  an  inroad  upon  his  health  as  to  disable  him  from  continuing  with  the  army ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  had  returned  to  New  York,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  dwelling  in  which  he  then  lived.  He  had  received  one  or  two  visits  from  Marriner^ 
the  only  person,  excepting  his  nephew,  who  bad  ever  crossed  his  threshold. 

After  offering  his  services  to  Reginald  io  any  way  in  which  they  would  be  useful,  Henry 
returned  home,  and  met  Cato  just  dismounting  at  the  door. 

The  object  of  Cat4>*s  return,  as  the  reader  will  naturally  conclude*  was  to  bear  a  letter  to 
Henry  from  his  young  mistress  Alice.  Henry  seized  it  with  avidity,  and  withdrew  to  his 
chamber,  where,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  broke  the  seal.  He  was  impatient  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  contents*  for  on  them  he  knew  his  fate  depended ;  yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
dread  that  he  unfolded  the  sheet  that  might  render  miserable  the  whole  of  his  future  life. 
This  suspense,  which  is  generally  more  painful  than  the  realizing  of  our  worst  fears*  was  of 
short  duration.  He  had  read  but  a  few  words  when  his  bosom  bounded  with  joy*  for  they 
gave  him  the  pleasing  assurance  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  apprehensions*  Alice  was 
as  true  to  him  as  the  steel  to  the  pole. 

"  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,*'  she  wrote,   "  that  I  received  your  letter  by 
Cato ;  but  I  confess  that  the  feeling  was  soon  changed  into  one  of  pain  when  I  learned  that 
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you  had  listened  to  the  reports  eoncemlng  Mr  Melvtlle  and  me,  aiik  admitted  to  yothrfcA^  that 
they  might  not  he  mitroe.  If  you  ha^e  not  received  atay  lieftten  from  me  within  theVn^ 
period  yon  name,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  nor  Ii  it  more  a  matter  of  wonderr  than  that  none  from 
yon  has  reached  me  daring  the  last  three  yean.  I  aaerlbe  the  ftet,  not  to  any  change  In 
yoar  alKictions,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  Iranamtttlng  letters  In  times  so  deranged.  I  believed 
tiiat,  if  your  life  were  spared,  you  would  come  tome  again  with  a  love  rather  strengtbemtf 
than  weakened  by  your  long  absence.  Oh,  why,  Henry,  had  yon  not  the  same  confidence  In 
me  ?  Have  you  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  her  whooe  vow  fs  registered  in  heaven,  that  If 
not  yon,  none  should  possess  her  hand  ?  Need'  I  say  more  to  convUoe  you  that  not  a  day— r 
nay,  that  scarcely  an  hour  has  passed  since  we  parted,  in  which  you  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  my  thoughts  ? 

'^**  It  is  true,  Henry,'' that  Julian  Melville  has  long  and  perseveringly  sought  my  hand.  Bb 
has  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Woods,  and  he  receives  the  oonntenance  and  aid  of  my 
parents,  who  desire  his  success.  I  have  repeatedly  told  him  that  he  could  meet  with 
naught  but  disappointment ;  yet,  in  proportion  as  his  prospects  have  become  less  promiihig^ 
has  he  increased  his  attention,  and  wearied  me  with  his  Importunities.  He  is  even  at  this 
moment  in  the  house,  and  when  you  come  hither  you  win  probably  meet  htm.  Armed  wiCh 
the  favour  of  my  father  and  mother,  he  deems  himself  at  liberty  to  intrude  himself  into  my 
presence  whenever  he  lists ;  but  this,  I  trust,  win  soon  oome  to  an  end,  and  while  you  are 
here  I  shall  have  an  interval  of  relief.  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you,  but  shall  reserve  it 
till  you  come.     Adieu  1  AUcb.*' 

'.ThiA  letter  would  have  rendered  Car1eton*s  happiness  perfect,  had  It  not  contained  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  in  regard  to  Julian  Melville.  A  great  load  was,  indeed,  removed  from 
his  heart ;  for  now  he  was  certain  that,  however  formidable  were  the  obstacles  that  encumbered 
his  path,  promising  to  render  the  attainment  of  his  object  a  matter  of  no  easy  accomplish* 
ment,  Alice*8  love  was  his,  and  her  hand  unpledged  to  another.  She  was  unwavering  in  her 
resolution  to  cling  to  him,  and  years  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  rival,  aided  by  all  the 
influence  which  her  parents  could  exercise,  had  failed  to  weaken  her  attachment,  or  to  shake 
her  determination.  This  reflection,  though  his  own  success  was  doubtful,  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  in  his  suit,  and  be  resolved  to  set  off  immediately  for  the  Woods. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  left  the  city,  followed  by  Cato,  and  in  two  hours 
found  himself  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Giving  the  horse  in  charge  to  the  negro,  he  walked 
up  the  little  avenue  that  led  to  the  front  porch,  and  on  his  way  met  Julian  Melville,  who  was 
returning  home.  They  passed  without  a  token  of  recognition  on  either  side,  but  Henry 
noticed  that  great  surprise  was  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  his  rival,  who,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  path,  paused  a  few  moments,  as  if  he  were  undecided  whether  to 
go  on  or  return.  At  length  he  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  road,  and  was  not  seen  again 
at  the  Woods  till  the  following  day.  ~~ 

"  Alice  had  expected  that  Henry  would  visit  her  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  her  note^ 
and  was  sitting  in  the  front  drawing-room  awaiting  his  arrival.  The  meeting  of  lovers,  after 
a  long  separation,  has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  we  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with 
a  repetition  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion  l>etween  our  hero  and  heroine.  He  will  take  it 
for  granted,  doubtless,  that  much  was  said  far  more  interesting  to  them  than  it  can  possibly 
be  to  a  third  party,  especially  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 

Mr  Staffbrd  appeared  glad  to  see  his  young  friend,  and  told  him,  half  in  joke  and  half  in 
earnest,  that  he  would  never  forgive  him  for  having  assisted  in  securing  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  That  gentleman,  unlike  Ralph  Carleton,  retained  all  his  bitterness  of  feeling 
towards  those  whom  he  persisted  in  styling  as  rebels ;  but  he  had  the  good  sense,  now  that 
the  result  was  certain,  to  speak  but  little  on  the  subject,  and  to  use  more  moderate  language 
in  reference  to  the  successful  party.  " 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Henry  and  Alice  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  privately, 
while  npparently  engaged  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  examining  some  of  her  recent  drawmgs-* 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford  being  occupied  with  some  neighbours,  who  had  called  to  discuss,  for  the 
hundrtdth  time,  the  state  of  the  colonies  and  their  prospects^  """"^ 
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Kit«i€imMingr«t|at  IiMsktiRiia  iib,*.  vepUad  AIiaa»  ''for  tb^  bavafct  their^  mioda opoa 
■tL9ii«MNltiMigtB4e^Mi»jQ»|iM»  .  i  Mira  told  tham  npaatadly  tliat  tMr 

iMlM^aaB  mHtMnaUMftii  bat.lliafttaot  ^Motad to  tbam  that  my  affeoiioos  ara  taudtav- 
i|%4wl  teapoMMK  qaartf^  thooffek  tli^  smpaot  that  focb  is  thaaaie»  and  that  yoo  an  tha 
a^talift  oC  thaak^" 

^  I  will  taka  an  aariy  opportunity  of  ggiakiag  to  your.  fiUber  on  tha  mlgact,  if  ygu  wiU 
pannit  me,"  said  Carleton. 

Alice  made  no  reply,  and  Henry  understood  her  silence  to  imply  consent. 

Ifiss  Stafford  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  her  father*s  information  in  regard  to  her 
etfachment  and  partial  engagement  to  Henry  Carleton ;  nor  did  she  even  suspect  that  he 
flevld  explain  the  cause  of  her  letters  and  those  of  her  lover  failing  to  meet  the  eyes  for 
wUeh  they  were  designed. 

On  the  following  morning,  Henry,  seeing  Mr  Stafford  alone  in  the  piazza,  went  to  him, 
aUted  what  had  passed  between  Alice  and  himself,  and  coflduded  by  asking  hb  consent  to 
their  union.  Mr  Stafford  listened  in  silence,  but  there  was  a  frown  upon  his  brow  which 
augured  un&vourably.  Henry  saw  it  not  without  some  apprehension  of  receiving  a  negative 
n^K>nse.  When  he  had  finiihed,  Mr  Stafford  sat  for  some  time  buried  in  thought,  and  at 
togth  rose  and  said,  **  Send  Alice  to  me  in  the  library." 
|§  This  was  done,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  daughter  stood  before  him. 

**  What  do  you  think,  Alice,"  he  commenced,  with  something  of  sternness  in  his  tonot 
"Henry  Carleton,  this  rebel  officer,  has  just  had  the  audacity  to  ask  my  consent  to  his 
OWrriage  with  you  I    Have  you  given  him  any  encouragement,  pray  T* 

**  I  wHl  not  deny  that  I  have,"  said  the  young  lady  respectfully,  but  firmly. 
'    **  Do  you  love  him  ?"  demanded  Mr  Stafford  in  a  milder  voice,  "  and  would  you,  for  his 
itke,  be  willing  to  leave  your  parents  and  your  home  T* 

**  I  confess  I  do  love  him,**  said  Alice  wUh  a  blasb#  "  and  although  I  am  much  attached  to 
my  home  and  to  my  dear  parenti,  yet        "  here  she  paused  and  looked  down. 

**  Yet  you  love  Harry  better  than  all,"  said  Mr  Stafford,  with  a  smile.  <<  Well,  go  to  him, 
ytm  little  baggage,"  he  continued,  giving  her  a  kiss,  **  and  say  that,  since  you  will  have  him. 
Im  Boay  take  you." 

This,  the  reader  may  be  assured,  she  did  very  speedily,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Bdr 
Stafford  himself  had  another  interview  with  Henry,  and  confirmed  the  pleasing  intelligence. 
Though,  for  reasons  already  stated,  he  would  have  preferred  Mr  Melville  as  his  son-in-laWy 
jBty  on  finding  that  a  union  between  him  and  Alice  could  not  be  brought  about  without  doing 
great  violence  to  his  daughter's  feelings,  he  concluded  not  to  oppose  her  wishes,  but  to  ratify, 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance,  the  long-standing  engsgement  between  her  and  Mr  Car- 
leton. 

1^  There  remahi  but  two  other  characters  to  notice  before  we  close,  namely,  the  Rev.  Pdeg 
Strong  and  Captain  Marriner.  The  former  gentleman,  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Miss  Stafford  was  not  to  be  won,  turned  his  attention,  with  better  success,  to  another  quarter. 
The  lady  who  became  his  wife  was  a  short  woman,  Just  half  her  suitor's  height,  and  as  she 
had  no  eyes  but  for  the  good  qualities  of  Mr  Strong,  and  being  convinced,  moreover,  that,  if 
aha  did  not  accept  him,  she  would  incur  the  hazard  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  life  ia 
•ii^gie  blessedness,  she  did  not  wait  to  be  twice  asked,  but  said  **  yes**  to  the  first  applicatioa 
for  her  hand,  and  was  soon  after  united  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  This  worthy  pair  continued 
their  visits  to  the  Woods,  and  when  Mr  Carleton  and  the  clergyman  met,  the  latter  delivered 
hineelf  of  a  long-winded  sentence,  in  which,  as  nearly  as  the  former  could  understand,  he 
intended  to  express  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  his  young  friend  after  so  long  aa 
absence. 

Captain  Marriner  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  war,  and  quartered  at  the  house  of  a 
private  gentleman  of  New  Utredit,  having  the  liberty  of  ranging  at  will  through  the  four 
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tMrthem  towns  of  KfBg«li  oowity.  *  ttii  told  tiflte  Out  tfMtaftetefMW  at  PhrtMhte 
cacwumred  Mijor  flbtrlvookorthe  Britfih  afnyf  m^  lT  fcb  iifonHc  w>t  provofccd  Mi  tt 
the  ottering  of  abmive  lingiiage.  After  Blarriaer  was  eichaiiged,  Im  detet  wined  to  captive 
tlii  najor  and^ieferal  other  important  penonagee  reiidlag  at  WMmA  ;  and  havlttg  piocnr^ 
a  whale-boat  and  a  ereir  of  well-amied  YOlonleen,  heearrtedhiede^n  Into  aneeawftJ  eMOK 
tion.  Hilt  wai  one  of  the  numerooi  enterprinef  of  a  ifmnar  elimeter  fa  widdi  ho  wat' 
engaged  during  the  revolatkm.  After  tiie  war  he  lived  aoan  yetft  at  Haiiem  and  en  Wavft 
Island,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  entertafai  his  friends  with  the  rdatiOB  of  his  manj  hafar* 
breadth  escapes,  and  adTentores  both  by  land  aad 
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"  At  L<»«iiso  advanced,  he  fell  a  piercing  chillineM  spread  itself  through  his  veins.  The  flrequent 
groans  still  engaged  him  to  move  forwards.  He  turned  towards  them,  and  by  the  lamp's  glimmering 
beams,  beheld  in  the  comer  of  this  loathsome  abode,  a  creature  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  so 
wretched,  so  emaciated,  so  pale,  that  he  doubted  to  think  her  woman.  She  was  half  naked :  her  long 
dishevelled  hair  fell  in  disorder  over  her  fisce,  and  almost  entirely  concealed  it.  One  wasted  arm  hung 
listlessly  upon  a  tattered  rug  which  covered  her  convulsed  and  shivering  limbs ;  the  other  was  wrapped 
round  a  small  bundle,  and  held  it  closely  to  her  bosom.  A  large  rosary  lay  near  her ;  opposite  to  her 
was  a  Crudflx,  on  which  she  bent  her  sunk  eyes  fixedly,  and  by  her  side  stood  a  basket  and  a  small 
earthen  pitcher.** 
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CHAPTER  I. 


9041OBLT  had  the  abbey  bell  tolled  for  five  mioates,  and  already  was  the  church  of  the  Capu- 
d^  throog^  with  auditors.  Do  not  encourage  the  idea,  that  the  crowd  was  assembled  either 
from  moti?es  of  piety  or  thirst  of  information.  But  very  few  were  influenced  by  those  reasons ; 
and  in  a  city  where  superstition  reigns  with  such  despotic  sway  as  in  Madrid,  to  seek  for  true 
49votion  would  be  a  fruitier  attempt.  The  audience  now  assembled  in  the  Capuchin  church 
was  collected  by  various  causes,  but  all  of  them  were  foreign  to  the  ostensible  motive.  The 
women  came  to  show  themselves,  the  men  to  see  the  women :  some  were  attracted  by  curiosity 
to  hear  a  celebrated  orator ;  some  came,  because  they  had  no  better  means  of  employhig  their 
thne  till  the  play  began ;  some,  from  being  assured  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  places 
in  the  church ;  and  one-half  of  Madrid  was  brought  thither  by  expecting  to  meet  the  other 
halt  The  only  persons  truly  anxious  to  hear  the  preacher  were  a  few  antiquated  devotees, 
and  half  a  dozen  rival  orators,  determined  to  find  fault  with  and  ridicule  the  discourse.  As 
to.  the  remainder  of  the  audience,  the  sermon  might  have  been  omitted  altogether,  certainly 
wfthout  their  beiqg  disappointed,  and  very  probably  without  their  perceiving  the  omission. 

Whatever  was  the  occasion,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Capuchin  church  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  numerous  assembly.  Every  corner  was  filled,  every  seat  was  occupied.  The 
very  statues,  which  ornamented  the  long  aisles,  were  pressed  into  the  service.  Boys  sus- 
pended themselves  upon  the  wings  of  cherubims ;  St  Francis  and  St  Mark  bore  each  a  spec* 
tator  on  his  shoulders ;  and  St  Agatha  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  double. 

Among  the  auditory  on  this  occasion  were  two  cavaliers,  youi^g  and  richly  habited,  who 
paid  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  fine  forms  around  them.  VHlen  the  service  was  ever 
the  younger  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  comedy. 

'*  It  is  out  of  my  power,**  said  the  other  {  *'  I  only  arrived  last  night  at  Madrid,  and  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  sister.  You  know  that  her  convent  is  in  this  street, 
Snd  I  was  going  thither  when  the  crowd  which  I  saw  thronging  into  this  church  excited  my 
cariosity  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  I  shall  now  pursue  my  first  intention,  and  probably 
Mfs  the  evening  with  my  sister  at  the  parlour  grate." 

**  Your  sister  in  a  convent,  say  you  ?  Oh !  very  true,  I  had  forgotten.  And  how  does 
Donna  Agnes  ?  I  am  amazed,  Don  Lorenzo,  how  you  could  possibly  think  of  immuring  se 
qharming  a  girl  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister.** 

<*  I  think  of  it  I  Don  Christbval  ?  How  can  you  suspect  me  of  such  barbarity  t  You  are 
conscious  that  she  took  the  veil  by  her  own  desire,  and  that  particular  circumstances  made  her 
wish  for  a  seclusion  from. the  world.  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  Induce  her  to  change 
her  resolution ;  the  endeavour  was  fruitless,  and  I  lost  a  sister  I*' 

"  The  luckier  fellow  you :  I  think,  Lorenzo,  you  were  a  considerable  gainer  by  that  loss  ;  If 
I  remember  right.  Donna  Agnes  had  a  portion  of  ten  thousand  pistoles,  half  of  which  reverted 
to  your  lordship.  By  St  Jago  1  I  wish  that  I  bad  fifty  sisters  in  the  same  predicament :  I 
should  consent  to  losing  them  every  soul  without  much  heart-burning." 

"  How  I  conde  ?*'  said  Lorenzo  in  an  angry  voice  ;  "  do  you  suppose  me  base  enough  to 
have  influenced  my  sister's  retirement  ?  do  you  suppose  that  the  despicable  wish  to  make 
myself  master  of  her  fortune  could—-" 

"  Admirable  1  Courage,  Don  Lorenzo  I  Why  the  man  is  all  In  a  Maze  t  So,  lest  we 
iliould  cut  each  other's  throats,  I  shall  make  a  retreat,  and  letYe  ^[«i  tvuXvi  ^  >2(!ft  V^d^ 
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Farewell,  my  knight  of  Mooot  JBtna,  and  may  jou  modente  that  inflammable  dii|)oiitieiLHv 
He  Mid,  and  darted  ont  of  the  cathedral 

*<  How  wild  brained  !**  laid  Lorenzo.  **  With  lo  excellent  a  heart,  what  pity  that  he  poa> 
MHet  to  little  solidity  of  judgment  T 

The  night  was  now  fast  advancing.  The  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted.  The  fafait  beams  ^ 
the  rising  moon  scarcely  could  pierce  throagh  the  gothic  obacurity  of  the  ehnrch.  Lorenxo 
found  himself  unable  to  quit  the  spot.  His  sister's  sacrifice,  whidi  Don  Christoval  had  just 
recalled  to  his  imagination,  created  that  melancholy  of  mind  which  accorded  bat  too  well  with 
the  religious  gloom  surrounding  him.  He  was  still  leaning  against  the  seventh  column  from 
the  pulpit.  A  soft  and  cooling  air  breathed  along  the  solitary  aisles ;  the  moonbeams,  dartfaig 
Into  the  church  through  painted  windows,  tinged  tHe  fretted  roof  and  massy  pillars  with  a 
thousand  various  shades  of  light  and  colours.  Universal  silence  prevailed  around,  only  inter- 
mpted  by  the  occasional  closing  of  doors  \n  the  acyoinhig  abbey. 

The  calm  of  the  hour  and  solitude  of  the  place  contributed  to  nourish  Lorenzo's  disposi- 
tion to  melancholy.  He  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  whidi  stood  near  him,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  delusions  of  his  fancy.  A  thousand  changhig  visions  floated  before  bis  fancy. 
Sleep  insensibly  stole  over  hhn,  and  the  tranquil  solemnity  of  his  mind  when  awake,  for  awhile 
oontinued  to  influence  his  slumbers. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  himself  extended  upon  the  pavement  of  the  church ;  it  was 
Illuminated,  and  the  chant  of  hymns  sounded  from  a  distance.  The  olonks  were  celebrating 
their  vespers  in  the  al^bey  chapel. 

Lorenzo  rose,  and  prepared  to  bend  his  steps  towards  his  sister's  oonvent.  He  already 
drew  near  the  porch,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  perceiving  a  shadow  moving  upon 
the  opposite  wall  He  looked  curiously  round,  and  soon  descried  a  man  wrapped  up  in  hia 
oloak,  who  seemed  carefully  examining  whether  his  actions  were  observed.  Very  few  people 
are  exempt  from  the  influence  of  curiosity.  The  unknown  seemed  anxious  to  conceal  hia 
business  in  the  cathedral ;  and  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which  made  Lorenzo  wish  to 
discover  what  he  was  about  Our  hero  was  conscious  that  he  had  no  right  to  pry  into  the 
aeorets  of  this  unknown  cavalier.    **  I  will  go,**  said  Lorenzo ;  and  Lorenzo  stayed  where  he  waa. 

The  shadow  thrown  by  the  column  efTectually  concealed  him  from  the  stranger,  who  con- 
tinued to  advance  with  caution.  At  length  he  drew  a  letter  from  beneath  his  cloak,  and 
hastily  placed  it  beneath  a  colossal  statue  of  St  Francis.  Then  retiring  with  precipitation,  he 
oonoealed  himself  in  a  part  of  the  church  at  a  oonslderable  distance  from  that  in  which  the 
Image  stood.  **  So,"  said  Lorenxo  to  himself,  *<  this  is  only  some  foolish  love  affair.  I  believe 
I  may  as  well  be  gone,  for  I  can  do  no  good  in  it** 

In  truth,  tUl  that  moment  it  never  came  into  his  head  that  he  could  do  any  good  In  it ;  but 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  little  excuse  to  himself  for  having  faidulged  his  curiosity. 
He  now  made  a  second  attempt  to  retire  from  the  church.  This  time  he  gained  the  porch 
without  meeting  with  any  impediment ;  but  It  was  destined  that  he  should  pay  it  another 
visit  that  night  As  he  descended  the  steps  leadmg  into  the  street,  a  cavalier  rushed  against 
him  with  such  violence  that  both  were  neariy  overturned  by  the  concussion.  Lorenzo  put 
his  hand  to  his  sword.    ^  How  now  ?  signer,*  said  he,  **  what  mean  you  by  this  rudeness  ?*' 

**  Ha  1  is  it  you,  Medina  ?"  replied  the  new  comer,  whom  Lorenzo,  by  his  voice,  now  re- 
oognized  for  Don  ChristovaL  '*  You  are  the  luckiest  fdlow  in  the  universe,  not  to  have  left 
the  church  before  my  return.     In,  in !  my  dear  Ud !  they  wfll  be  here  bnmediately  T* 

"WhowiUbeherer 

**  The  old  hen  and  all  her  pretty  little  chickens.  In,  I  say,  and  then  you  shall  know  the 
whole  history." 

Lorenzo  followed  him  into  the  cathedral,  and  they  concealed  themselves  behhid  the  statue 
of  St  FVancis. 

"  And  now,"  said  our  hero,  **  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  haste  and  rapture  ?** 

''  Oh  I  Lorenzo,  we  shall  see  such  a  glorious  sight !    The  prioress  of  St  Clare  and  her 

whole  train  of  nuns  are  coming  hither.     You  are  to  know  that  the  abbot  here  (the  Lord 

reward  him  for  it)  will  upon  no  account  move  out  of  his  own  precincts.     It  being  absolutely 

necessary  for  every  fashionable  convent  to  have  him  for  its  confessor,  the  nuns  are  in  conse- 

guence  obJjged  to  vMt  bim  at  the  abbey ;  since,  when  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Ma* 
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teoMt,  IfdNMMt  limit  natdi  go  to  tiM  maniitiia.  Now  the  prloreit  tf  8t  CWre,  the  Mttar 
to  escape  the  gaie  of  sadi  impare  eyes  as  belong  to  yourself  aod  your  humble  senrant,  thinks 
proper  to  bring  her  holy  flock  to  ooofeision  in  the  dusk  :  she  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  abbey 
chapel  by  yoo  private  door.  The  porteress  of  St  Clare»  who  is  a  worthy  old  soul,  and  a  par* 
ticolar  friend  of  mine,  has  just  assured  me  of  their  being  here  in  a  few  momentSi  There  is 
sewi  for  yon,  yon  regoe  I    We  shall  see  some  of  the  prettiest  Hues  in  Madrid.'* 

**  In  truth,  Christoval»  we  shall  do  no  sudi  thing.    The  nvmk  are  always  veiled. ** 

"  NOf  DO !  I  know  better.  On  entering  a  place  of  worship  they  ever  take  olT  their  veils, 
from  respect  to  the  saint  to  whom  *tis  dedicated.  But  harkt  tbey  are  coming  I  Silence ! 
silence  I    Observe,  aad  be  eonvinced." 

•*  Good  r  said  Lorenso  to  himself;  **  I  may  possibly  discover  to  iriwm  the  vows  are  ad* 
dressed  of  this  mysterioos  stranger." 

Scarcely  bad  Deo  Christoval  ceased  to  speak  when  the  domina  of  St  Clare  appeared, 
followed  by  a  long  procession  of  nuns.  Each,  upon  entering  the  church,  took  off  her  veiL 
The  prioreu  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  aod  made  a  profound  reverence  as  she 
f$Mnd  the  statue  of  St  Francis,  the  patron  of  this  cathedral  The  nuns  followed  her  ex* 
ample,  and  several  moved  onwards  without  having  satisfied  Lorenzo's  cnrioiity.  He  almost 
be^  todespair  of  seeing  the  mystery  cleared  up,  when,  in  paying  her  respects  to  St  Frands, 
Mm  of  the  nuns  happened  to  drop  her  rosary.  As  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up  the  light  flashed 
IhU  in  her  face.  At  the  same  moment  she  dexterously  removed  the  letter  from  beneath  the 
image,  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  hastened  to  resume  her  rank  in  the  processfcm. 

**  Ha  r'  said  Christoval,  in  a  low  voiee ;  "  here  we  have  some  little  intrigoe,  no  doubt.** 

•*  Agnes,  by  heaven  T  cried  Lorenxo. 

•«What,  your  sbter?  Diavolol-  Then  somebody,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  pay  for  our 
peephig?" 

•'  And  shall  pay  for  it  without  delay,**  replied  the  incensed  brother. 

The  pious  procession  had  now  entered  the  abbey ;  the  door  was  already  closed  upon  it. 
The  unknown  immediately  quitted  his  ooncealment,  and  hastened  to  leave  the  church :  ere 
lie  could  effect  his  intentitm  he  descried  Medina  stotfoned  In  his  passage.  The  atranger 
hastily  retreated*  and  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

"  Attempt  not  to  fly  me  1*'  excUimed  Lorenzo;  "  I  will  know  who  yon  are,  and  what 
were  the  oontenU  of  that  letter  1'* 

"  Of  that  letter  !**  repeated  the  unknown.  «  And  by  what  title  do  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion ?*' 

**  By  a  title  of  which  I  am  now  ashamed ;  out  it  becomes  not  you  to  question  me*  Either 
feply  circumstantially  to  my  demands,  or  answer  me  with  your  sword." 

*■  The  latter  method  will  be  the  shortest,"  rejoined  the  other,  drawing  his  rapier ;  "  come 
011,  flignor  Bravo !  I  am  ready." 

Burning  with  rage,  Lorenxo  hastened  to  the  attack :  the  antagonists  had  already  exchanged 
•everal  peases  before  Christoval,  who  at  that  moment  had  more  sense  than  either  of  them, 
eoald  tl»ow  himself  between  their  weapons. 

"  Hold,  bold  I  Medina  T  he  exclaimed ;  **  remember  the  consequences  of  shedding  blood 
OB  consecrated  ground."  The  stranger  immediately  dropped  his  sword.  *<  Medina  r'  be 
cried.  **  Great  Qodl  is  it  possible?  Lorenzo,  have  you  quite  forgotten  Raymond  de  las 
asterbas?** 

Lorenzo's  astonishmsot  increased  with  every  succeeding  moment.  -  Raymond  advanced 
towards  hfan,  but,  with  a  look  of  suspicion,  he  drew  back  his  hand,  which  the  other  was  pre- 
paring to  take. 

^  You  here,  marquis  1  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  You  engaged  in  a  clandestine 
oorrespondenoe  with  my  sister,  whose  affections—*' 

**  Have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  mine.  But  this  is  no  fit  place  for  an  explanation.  Accom- 
IMny  me  to  my  hotel,  and  you  shall  know  everything.     Who  is  that  with  you  ?" 

**  One  whom  I  believe  you  to  have  seen  before,"  replied  Don  CbristovaJ  'Hhough  probably 
not  at  church." 

**  The  Conde  d*Otsorio  ?* 

'*  iSiactly  sQ,  marquis.* 
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to  her.    Pwliapi»  hf  tmlbif  her  with  loMewhat  ie«  rigoar  Umb  le  generally  pracUied*  aad 
miUgttting,  la  eone  degree,  ihe  aoeuitonMd  peamce  ■     * 

•*  Ifitigete  it,  fctherr  feterroptod  the  ledf  prioreeii  *«nell,  bettere  me.  The  lawioC 
ear  order  are  etolot  and  lefere ;  they  have  IkUen  into  diaote  ef  late  i  bat  tlie  orime  of  Agnct 
thowf  me  the  neeeaity  of  their  revival*  I  go  to  aigaify  my  intention  to  tiie  convent,  and  Agaen 
shall  be  the  flnt  to  ImI  the  ligeor  of  thoee  lawf,  whieh  ebatt  he  obq^ed  to  the  very  letter. 
Father,  fbrewettr*    That  nyfaig,  the  hmtened  ont  of  the  chapeL 
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Tbm  Narquii  and  Lorenso  prooeeded  to  the  Hotel  de  lea  drtennt  in  rilenee.  The  ibnnev 
employed  hinuelf  in  ealling  evety  mhijumitanee  to  hie  mind*  whleh*  vriatod,  might  give  Lorenio 
Oe  moet  flivearabie  idea  of  hie  ponneetion  with  Agnee»  The  latter,  ioitiy  alarmed  for  the 
honour  of  Mafiimily,  Mt  embarraaied  by  tlie  preaenoe  of  the  OMrqaiei  the  adventnre  which 
he  had  joit  ^Uneeied  Ibrbade  his  treatfaig  him  aa  a  iHendf  nnd  Antonia's  interasto  being 
entrasted  to  hhrmMletion,  lie  saw  the  fanpoUey  of  treating  him  aa  a  Im*  He  oenoladed  horn 
these  reflections,  that  proiband  silence  would  be  the  wisest  ptan,  and  waited  with  Impatience 
Ibr  Don  RaynMNMTfe  eifianatleB. 

They  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  las  Cistemas.  The  marquis  immediately  conducted  him  to 
hto  apartment,  and  began  to  exprem  his  satisfaction  at  finding  him  at  Madrid.  Lorenso  inter* 
mptedhim. 

*•  Excuse  me,  my  terd,**  said  he,  with  a  diitiiit  afar,  *'if  I  reply  somewhat  coldly  to  your 
expressions  of  regard.  A  ststerli  honour  is  involved  in  this  aUkir ;  till  that  is  established,  and 
the  purport  of  your  correspondenoe  with  Agnes  cleared  up^  I  oannot  consider  you  as  my 
friend.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  meaning  of  your  conduct  3  and  hope  tliat  you  will  not  delay 
the  promised  explanation.** 

Firat  give  me  your  word  that  yon  will  listen  with  patience  and  tedulgence.** 
I  love  my  sister  too  well  to  judge  her  hanhly ;  and  till  this  asoment  I  possessed  no  friend 
so  dear  to  me  as  yourselt     I  will  also  couCbss,  that  your  having  it  in  your  power  to  oblige  me 
in  a  business  which  I  have  much  at  heart,  makes  me  very  anxious  to  find  you  still  deserving 
roy  esteem." 

**  Loreuso,  you  transport  me  1  No  greater  pleasure  can  be  given  me  than  an  opportunity 
of  serving  the  brother  of  Agnes.** 

*'  Convince  me  that  I  can  accept  your  favours  without  dishonour,  and  there  is  no  man  in 
the  world  to  whom  I  am  more  willing  to  be  obliged.** 

•*  Probably  you  have  already  heard  your  sister  menUon  the  name  of  Alphonso  d'Alvarada?** 

**  Never. ,  Though  I  feel  for  Agnes  an  affection  truly  fraternal,  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented us  from  being  much  together.  Wbilis  yet  a  child,  she  waa  consigned  to  the  care  of  her 
aunt,  who  had  married  a  German  nobleman.  At  his  castle  she  remained  till  two  years  since, 
when  she  returned  to  Spain,  determined  upon  secluding  herself  from  the  world.'* 

"  Good  God  !  Lorenzo  you  knew  of  her  intention,  and  yet  strove  not  to  make  her  change  it  !** 

'*  Marquis,  you  wrong  me ;  the  intelligence  which  I  received  at  Naples  shocked  me 
extremely,  and  I  hastened  my  return  to  Madrid  for  the  expreaa  purpose  of  preventing  the 
sacrifice.  The  aaoment  that  I  arrived  I  flew  to  the  Ck>nvent  of  St  Clare,  in  which  Agnes  had 
chosen  to  perform  her  noviciate.  I  requested  to  see  my  sister.  Conceive  my  surprise  when 
she  sent  me  a  refusal  e  ahe  declared  positively  that,  apprehending  my  influence  over  her  mind, 
she  would  not  trust  herself  in  my  society  till  the  day  before  that  on  which  she  was  to  receive 
the  veil.  I  supplioated  the  nuns ;  I  insisted  upon  seeing  Agnes ;  and  hesiuted  not  to  avow 
my  suspicions,  that  her  being  kept  from  me  was  against  her  own  inclinations.  To  free  herself 
from  the  imputetion  of  violence,  the  prioress  brought  me  a  few  lines,  written  in  my  sister's  (7cll« 
known  hand,  repeating  th^  message  already  delivered.  All  future  attempts  to  obtain  a 
moment's  conversation  with  her  wero  as  fruitless  as  the  first  She  was  inflexible,  and  I  was 
not  permitted  to  see  her  till  the  day  precedhig  that  on  which  she  entered  the  cloister,  never  to 
quit  it  more.    This  intervtew  took  plaoe  taithe  presencn  of  our  pHncipai  relations.    It  was  for 
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tlie  first  time  since  ber  childhood  that  I  nw  her,  and  the  scene  wu  most  tffeoUng ;  she  ihrew 
herself  upon  my  bosom,  kissed  me,  and  wept  bitterly.  By  every  possible  argument,  by  tears, 
by  prayers,  by  kneeling,  I  strove  to  make  her  abandon  her  intention.  I  represented  to  her 
all  the  hardships  of  a  rdigioos  life ;  I  painted  to  her  imagination  all  the  pleasures  which  she 
was  going  to  quit ;  and  besought  her  to  disclose  to  me  what  oecastoned  her  disgust  to  the 
world.  At  this  last  question  she  turned  pale,  and  her  tears  flowed  yet  &ster.  She  entreated 
me  not  to  press  her  on  that  subject ;  that  it  suflBoed  me  to  know  that  her  resolution  was 
taken,  and  that  a  convent  was  the  only  place  where  she  could  now  hope  for  tranquillity.  She 
persevered  in  her  des^  and  made  her  profession.  I  visited  her  frequently  at  the  grate ;  and 
every  moment  that  I  passed  with  her  made  me  feel  more  affliction  at  her  loss.  I  was  shortly 
after  obliged  to  quit  Madrid ;  I  returned  but  yesterday  evening,  and  since  then  have  not  had 
time  to  call  at  St  Clare's  oonvent'* 

**Then,  tlD  I  mentkNMd  it,  you  never  heard  the  name  of  Alphonso  d*Alvarada?** 

"  Pardon  me ;  my  annt  wrote  me  word,  that  an  adventurer,  so  called,  had  found  means  to 
got  introdnced  into  the  oastle  of  Lindenberg ;  that  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  my  sister's 
good  graces ;  and  that  she  had  even  consented  to  elope  with  him.  However,  before  the  plan 
oonld  be  executed,  the  cavalier  discovered  that  the  estates  which  he  believed  Agnes  to 
possess  in  Hispanlola  in  reality  belonged  to  me.  This  hitelUgence  made  him  change  his 
Intention ;  he  disappeared  on  the  day  that  the  elopement  was  to  have  taken  place ;  and  Agneib 
in  despair  at  his  perfidy  and  meanness,  had  resolved  upon  seclusion  hi  a  oonvent  She  added» 
that  as  this  adventurer  had  given  himself  out  to  be  a  friend  of  mUie,  she  wished  to  know 
whether  I  had  any  knowledge  of  him.  I  replied  in  the  negative.  I  had  then  very  little  idea 
that  Alphonso  d*Alvarada  and  the  Marquis  de  las  Cistemas  were  one  and  the  same  person ; 
the  description  given  me  of  the  first  by  no  means  tallied  with  what  I  knew  of  the  latter.'* 

*'  In  this  I  easily  recognUw  Donna  Rodolpha's  perfidious  character.  Every  word  of  this 
account  is  stamped  with  marks  of  her  malice,  of  her  falsehood,  of  her  talents  for  misrepresenting 
those  whom  she  wishes  to  injure.  Forgive  me,  Medina,  for  speaking  so  fireely  of  your  relation. 
The  mischief  which  she  has  done  me  authorises  my  resentment ;  and  when  you  have  heard 
my  story,  you  wOI  be  convinced  that  my  expressions  have  not  been  too  severe." 

He  then  began  his  narrative  In  the  following  manner  :— 

Hiiioty  of  Don  Raymond^  Marqms  de  las  Gsienuu, 

Long  experience,  my  dear  Lorenzo,  has  convinced  me  how  generous  is  your  nature.  I 
waited  not  for  your  declaration  of  ignorance  respecting  your  sister's  adventures,  to  suppose 
that  they  had  been  purposely  concealed  from  you.  Had  they  reached  your  knowledge,  from 
what  misfortunes  should  both  Agnes  and  myself  have  escaped  I  Fate  had  ordained  it  other- 
wise. You  were  on  your  travels  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  your  sister ;  and  as  our 
enemies  took  care  to  conceal  from  her  your  direction,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  implore  by 
letter  your  protection  and  advice.  On  leaving  Salamanca,  at  which  university,  as  I  have 
since  heard,  you  remained  a  year  after  I  quitted  it,  I  immediately  set  out  upon  my  travds. 
My  father  supplied  me  liberally  with  money ;  but  he  insisted  upon  my  concealing  my  rank, 
and  presenting  myself  as  no  more  than  a  private  gentleman.  This  command  was  issued  by 
the  councils  of  hb  friend,  the  Duke  of  Villa  Hermoso,  a  nobleman  for  whose  abilities  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  I  have  ever  entertained  the  most  profound  veneration. 

"  Believe  me/*  said  he,  '*  my  dear  Raymond,"  you  will  hereafter  feel  the  benefits  of  this 
temporary  degradation.  Tis  true,  that  as  the  Conde  de  las  Cistemas  you  would  have  been 
received  with  open  arms,  and  your  youthful  vanity  might  have  felt  gratified  by  the  attentions 
showered  upon  you  from  all  sides.  At  present,  much  will  depend  upon  yourself;  you  have 
excellent  recommendations,  but  it  must  be  your  own  business  to  make  them  of  use  to  you ; 
you  must  lay  yourself  out  to  please ;  you  must  labour  to  gain  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom 
you  are  presented ;  they  who  would  have  courtej  the  friendship  of  the  Conde  de  las  Cistcrnas 
win  have  no  interest  in  finding  out  the  merits,  or  bearing  patiently  with  the  faults,  of  Alphonso 
d* Alvarada  *,  consequently,  when  you  find  yourself  really  liked,  you  may  safely  ascribe  it  to 
yonr  good  qualities,  not  your  rank  ;  and  the  distinction  shown  you  will  be  faifinitely  more 
flattering.  Besides,  your  exalted  birth  would  not  permit  youir  mixing  with  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  which  will  now  be  in  your  power,  and  from  whLc\E^  Vn  tu<s  f^^VsAis^  ^^x^^^  ^%x>n^ 
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considerable  benefit.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  illttstrioos  of  those  conntries  through 
which  you  pdss.  Examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  multitude  i  enter  Into  the  cottages  ; 
and  by  observing  how  the  vassals  of  foreigners  are  treated,  learn  to  diinhifsfa  the  burthens,  andt 
augment  the  comforts  of  your  own.  According  to  my  ideas  of  those  advantages  which  ayou^ 
destined  to  the  possession  of  power  and  wealth  may  reap  from  travel,  he  should  not  consider 
as  the  least  essential,  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  classes  behiw  bim,  and  becoming  aa 
eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people.** 

Forgive  me,  Lorenzo,  if  I  seem  tedious  in  my  narratfon  :  the  cloie  connexion  which  now 
exists  between  us  makes  me  anxious  that  you  should  know  every  particular  respecting  me  7 
and  in  my  fear  of  omitting  the  least  circumstance  which  may  ipduce  you  to  think  Aivourabry 
of  your  sister  and  myself,  T  may  possibly  relate  many  which  you  may  thfaik  uninteresting. 

I  followed  the  duke'a  advice ;  I  was  soon  convinced  of  its  wisdom.  I  quitted  Spain,  calling 
myself  by  the  afsumed  title  of  Don  Alphonso  d*Alvarada,  and  attended  by  a  single  domestic 
of  approved  6deUty.  Paris  was  my  fint  station.  For  some,  time  I  was  enchanted  with  it,  as 
indeed  must  be  every  man  who  is  young,  rich,  and  fond  of  pleasure.  Yet,  among  all  its 
gaieties,  I  felt  that  something  was  wanting  to  my  heart :  I  grew  sick  of  dissipation ;  I  dis« 
covered  that  the  people  among  whom  I  lived,  and  whose  exterior  was  so  polEsbed  and  seducing^ 
were  at  bottom  frivolous,  unfeeling,  and  insbcere.  I  turned  from  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
with  disgust,  and  quitted  that  theatre  of  luxury  without  heaving  one  sigh  of  regret. 

I  now  bent  my  course  towards  Germany,  intending  to  visit  most  of  the  principal  courts. 
Prior  to  this  expedition,  I  meant  to  make  some  little  stay  at  Strasbourg:  On  quitting  my  chaise 
at  Luneville,  to  take  some  reft«shment»  I  observed  a  splendid  equipage^  attended  by  four 
domestics  in  rich  liveries^  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Silver  Lion.  Soon  after,  as  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  I  saw  a  lady  of  noble  presence,  followed  by  two  iemale  attendants,  step  into 
the  carriage,  which  drove  off  immediately*  I  inquired  of  the  host  who  the  lady  was  that  had 
Just  deported  ?~<*  A  Gorman  baroness,  >Con8ieur,  of  great  rank  and  fortune ;  she  has  bceu 
upon  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  as  her  servants  informed  me.  She  is  going  to 
Strasbourg,  where  she  will  find  her  husband,  and  then  both  return  to  their  castle  in  Germany.*' 
I  resumed  my  journey,  intending  to  reach  Strasbourg  that  night.  My  hopes,  however,  were 
frustrated  by  the  breaking  down  of  my  chaise  :  the  accident  happened  in  the  middle  of  a  thick 
forest,  and  I  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  ai  to  the  meant  of  proceeding.  It  was  the  depth  of 
winter  ;  the  night  was  already  closing  round  us;  and  Strasbouig,  which  was  the  nearest  town, 
was  still  distant  from  us  several  leagues.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  only  alternative  to  passing 
the  night  in  the  forest  was  to  take  my  servant's  horse  and  ride  on  to  Strasbourg ;  an  under- 
taking at  that  season  very  far  from  agreeable.  However,  seeing  no  other  resource,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  up  my  mind  to  it  :  accordingly,  I  communicated  my  design  to  the  postilliony 
telling  him  that  I  would  send  people  to  assist  him  as  soon  as  I  reached  Strasbourg.  I  had 
not  much  confidence  in  his  honesty  ;  but  Stcphano  being  well  armed,  and  the  driver,  to  oil 
appearance,  considerably  advanced  in  years,  I  believed  I  ran  no  risk  of  losing  my  baggage. 

Luckily,  as  I  then  thought,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  passing  the  night  more 
agreeably  than  I  expected.  On  mentioning  my  design  of  proceeding  by  myself  to  Strasbourg, 
the  postillion  shook  his  head  in  disapprobation. 

**  It  is  a  long  way,"  said  he  ;  '*  you  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  there  without  a 
guide  ;  besides,  Monsieur  seems  unaccustomed  to  the  season's  severity ;  and  *tis  possible  that, 
unable  to  sustain  the  excessive  cold " 

'*  ^Mlat  use  is  there  to  present  me  with  all  these  objections  ?**  said  I,  impatiently  inter- 
rupting him :  "  I  have  no  other  resource :  I  run  still  greater  risk  of  perishing  with  cold  by 
passing  the  night  in  the  forest." 

"  Passing  the  night  in  the  forest !"  he  replied.  "  Oh,  by  St  Denis  !  we  are  not  in  quite 
80  bad  a  plight  as  that  comes  to  yet.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  are  scarcely  five  minutes' 
walk  from  the  cottage  of  my  old  friend  Bi^iste :  he  is  a  wood-cutter,  and  u  ver}*  honest 
fellow.  1  doubt  not  but  he  will  shelter  you  for  the  night  with  pleasure.  In  the  meantime 
I  can  toko  the  saddle-horse,  ride  to  Strasbourg,  and  bO  back,  with  proper  people  to  mend  your 
carriage,  by  break  of  day.** 

'*  And,  in  the  name  of  God,**  said  I,  "  how  could  you  leave  me  so  long  in  suspense  ?  Why 
didjrou  cot  *'^       'tftbiM  cottage  sooner  ?    YThat  excessive  stupidity  !'* 
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«iA«i||lit1iMft|MAi|)iJicnri«wii«iildoo(4a^  ^" 

^Albnerdi  Cbne,  otm ;  mjf fi««ior«i  bat  oonduot  m  iritboui  deli^  to  Um  woodman!! 
eotUge.** 

^ieobefad,  andire  nMved-onwwdsi  tebpnai  oontrivecl,  with  some  cUfficaUy,  to4rag 
Iht  Muttered  iFefaiolt  ttiler  itM,  My  terftuit  wai  becoao  almoit  speechless,  and  1  be%wa.  to 
led  the  effects  el  the  cold  myself  before  we  reached  the  wished-ibr  ootti^ge.  It  was  a  smali 
tat  neat  building;  as  we -drew  near  it,  I  rejoiced  at  observing  through  the  window  the  blaze 
of  n  eomfoiteble  fife.  Our  oonduotor  knocked  at  the  door^  it  was  some  time  before  any 
«B8  answentd^  tk&  people  ^khin  eeemed  in  doabt  -whether  we  should  be  admitted. 

**  Come,  come,  friend  Baptiste  r*  cried  the  driver  with  impatieBce»  *'  what  are  you  about  ? 
Are  you  asleep?  Or  wfll  yon  Tefiasc  a  eight's  lodging  to  a  gentleman  whose  chaise  has  just 
hnktn  down  in  4he  foreit  ?" 

"  Ah !  is -it  yon,  liOMet  Claude?**  feplied  a  man's  voice  from  within  :  **  wait  a  moment 
aid-lfao  door«hail<ba  opened."  Soon  after  the  bolts  were  drawn  back  ;  the  door  was  ua« 
doaed,  anda  «ian  prOflBfited  himself  toniwUhalampinhishand;  he  gave  the  guide  a  hearty 
iBeeptieo^  ood  then  addresied  himself  to  roe :  **  Walk  in,  Monsieur ;  walk  in  and  welcome. 
"Emnm  mete  not  adiifttiag  yon -at  irst;  bttt  there  are  so  many  rogues  about  this  place 
Hiaty  waiving  yoor  ^rosenoe,  I  snspoeied  yon  ie  beone«"  Thns  saying,  he  ushered  me  into  thf 
Toom  sAere  I  -had  observod  the  fire.  I  was  immediately  placed  in  an  easy  chair,  which  stood 
close  to  the  hearth.  A^rmala,  whomieomwied^to  bethe  wife  of  my  hoet,  rose  from  her 
seat  upon  my  entrance,  and  seoeivedme  with  aaUght  and  distant  reverenoe.  She  made  no 
answer  to  my  compliment,  but  immediately  reseating  herself,  continued  the  work  on  which 
-riieliad  been  employed*  Her  'husband's  manners  were  as  friendly  as  hers  were  harsh  and 
i^indsive.    **  I  wish  I  oonld  lodge  yon  more  -oem'enienCly,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  but  we  can» 

; -boast  of  mueh  spare  room  in  this  hoveL    However,  a  ohamber  £or  yourself  and  another 


teyonr  servant,  S  ^iak  'wo  oan  make  shift  to  supply.     You  must  oonlent  yourself  with  sony 
Am;  bntlo^wlmtiiehove,  believe  me,  you  are  heartily  welcome.**    Then  turning  to  his 


•:«  Wfay^.'how  ifou  sit  (there,  idasgnerite,  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  If  you  had  nothing 
Cottar  >to  do  !  Stir  «bottt»  dame  1  etirobottt  f  Get  some  supper— look  out  for  some  sheets. 
Jiiare,  bera !  throw  sooselegt  upon  the  &re,  for  the  gentleman  seems  perished  with  cold." 

The  wife  threw  her  work  hastily  upon  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  execute  bis  commands 
fijth  -every  mark  of  nawUUngoess.  Her  Dountenance  bad  displeased  me  on  the  first  moment 
«f  Bf  caaminmg  it ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  .her  features  were  handsome  unquestionably ;  but 
tmtAia  waseaUow,  and  her  person  thin  and  meagre  :  a  lowering  gloom  overspread  her  oouo- 
teiance,  and  it  bore  sndi  visible  marks  of  rancour  and  ill-will  as  conld  not  escape  being 
by  the  most  inattentive  observer ;  her  every  look  and  action  expressed  discontent  and 
tieaoe;  and  the  answers  which  she  gave  Baptiste,  when  he  reproached  her  good 
tramottfedly  for  her  dissatisfted  air,  were  tort,  short,  and  cutting.  In  fine,  I  oonccivod  at  first 
«lght  equal  disgust  for  her,  and  prepoesession  in  (avonr  of  her  husband,  whose  appoaraxice 
MBS  caloalated  to  inspire  esteem  and  confidenoe.  His  oounteotonce  was  open,  sincere,  and 
ftieadly ;  his  maoners  had  all  the  peasant's  honesty,  unaccompanied  by  his  rudeness ;  his 
cheeks  were  broad,  full,  and  ruddy ;  and  in  the  solidity  of  his  person  he  seemed  to  offer  an 
uq>le  apology  for  the  leanness  of  his  wife's.  From  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow  I  judged  him  to  be 
tamed  of  sixty,  bnt  he  here  his  yearn  well,  and  seemed  still  hearty  and  strong.  The  wife 
eonid  not  be  more  than  thirty,  bnt  in  apirits  and  vivacity  she  was  infinitely  older  than  the 
tttsband. 

However,  in  spite  of  her  unwillingness,  Marguerite  began  to  prepare  the  supper,  while  tho 
woodman  conversed  gaily  on  different  subjects.  The  postillion,  who  had  been  furnished  with 
a  bottle  of  spirits,  was  now  ready  to  set  out  for  Strasbourg,  and  inquired  whethor  I  had  any 
farther  commands. 

"  For  Strasbomv !  "  intermpted  Baptiste;  *< yon  are  not  going  thither  to-night?** 

**  I  beg  yonr  pardon*  if  I  do  not  fetdi  workmen  to  mend  the  chaise,  how  is  Monsieur  to 
j^rooaad  to-morftnr  ?*' 

"  llmt  it  trae^  as  y«a  toy,  I  had  Jbigotten  the  chain.   Well,  but  Claude,  you  m<k^-  al  Iambl 
«ift  f9mt  railper  hen.    Hktd.  nam  maiko  yon  loee  vwy  l&xik  1iKa««  «dA  VLsmnK^ V:>^%  \&,^>ufi^ 
tamMroatmLmmm^mitv  rtWMwh  o»L^«tf^  %\>\\»aK  trii4i>ifta^^^QM^>"' 
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To  this  I  readily  assented,  telling  tbe  poetlUion  thkt  mf  miMog  StriiteQrg  tb«  nett  d^ 
aa  liour  or  two  later  wouM  be  perfectly  immaterial.  He  thanked  me»  and  then  leaTlng  tb9 
cottage  with  Stephano,  put  op  his  horses  in  the  woodman's  stable. 

Baptiste  followed  them  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  with  anxiety.  "'Tis  a  sharp,  biting 
wind,"  said  he,  **  I  wonder  what  detains  my  boys  so  long !  Monsieiir,  I  shall  show  yon  two  of 
the  ilnest  lads  that  ever  stepped  in  shoe  of  leather ;  the  eldest  is  three-and-tweotv,  the  second 
a  jrear  yoimger ;  their  equals  for  sense,  courage,  and  activity,  are  not  to  be  found  within  fifty 
miles  of  Strasbourg.    Would  they  were  back  again !    I  begin  to  fed  uneasy  about  them !  ** 

Marguerite  was  at  this  time  employed  in  laying  the  clotli.  "  And  are  you  equally  anxloai 
for  tbe  return  of  your  sons  ?"  said  I  to  her. 

'*  Not  I,**  she  replied,  peevishly ;  **  they  are  no  children  of  mine." 

'*  Come,  come.  Marguerite,**  said  the  husband,  '*  do  not  be  out  of  humour  with  the  gen* 
tleman  for  asking  a  simple  question ;  had  you  not  looked  so  cross  he  would  nevei  have 
thought  you  old  enough  to  have  a  son  of  three*and-twenty ;  but  yon  see  how  many  years  iB 
t^per  adds  to  you.— Excuse  my  wife's  rudeness,  Monsieur;  a  little  thing  puts  her  out,  and 
the  is  somewhat  displeased  at  your  not  thinking  her  to  be  under  thirty.  That  is  the  truth,  is  it 
not.  Marguerite  ?  You  know.  Monsieur,  that  age  is  always  a  ticklish  subject  with  a  woman. 
Come,  come.  Marguerite,  clear  up  a  little.  If  you  have  not  fons  as  old,  yon  will  some  twenty 
years  hence ;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  live  to  see  them  just  sudi  lads  as  Jacques  and  Robert.** 

Marguerite  clasped  her  hands  together  passionately,  «God  forbid  I "  said  she,  *' God 
forbid !  If  I  thought  it,  I  woul<{  strangle  them  with  my  own  hands.**  She  quitted  the  room 
hastily  and  went  up  stairs. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  to  the  woodman  how  much  I  pitied  him  for  being  chained  for 
life  to  a  partner  of  such  ill  humour.  *'  Ah,  Lord !  Monsieur,  every  one  has  his  share  of  griev- 
ances, and  Marguerite  has  fallen  to  mine.  Besides,  after  all,  she  is  only  cross^  and  not  mall* 
dous'.  the  worst  is,  that  her  affection  for  two  children  by  a  former  husband  makes  her  play 
the  step-mother  with  my  two  sons ;  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  them ;  and  by  lier  good  will, 
they  would  never  set  a  foot  within  my  door.  But  on  this  point  I  dways  stand  firm,  and  never 
will  consent  to  abandon  the  poor  lads  to  the  world's  mercy,  as  she  has  often  solidted  me  to  do. 
In  everything  else  I  let  her  have  her  own  way;  and  truly  she  manages  a  family  rarely,  that 
I  must  say  for  her.'* 

We  were  conversing  in  this  manner  when  our  discourse  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  halloo, 
which  rang  through  the  forest.  *^  My  sons,  I  hope,"  excldmed  the  woodman,  and  ran  to  open 
the  door.  The  hdloo  was  repeated.  We  now  distinguished  the  trampling  of  horses ;  and  soon 
after,  a  carriage,  attended  by  severd  cavdiers,  stopped  at  the  cottage  door.  One  of  the 
horsemen  inquired  how  far  they  were  still  from  Strasbourg  ?  As  he  addressed  himself  to  me, 
I  answered  in  the  number  of  miles  which  Claude  had  told  me ;  upon  which  a  volley  of  curses 
was  vented  agdost  the  drivers  for  having  lost  their  way.  The  persons  in  the  coach  were  now 
informed  of  the  distance  of  Strasbourg ;  and  also  that  the  horses  were  so  fati  gued  as  to  be 
incapable  of  proceeding  further.  A  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principd.  expressed  much 
chagrin  at  this  intelligence ;  but  as  there  was  no  remedy,  one  of  the  attendants  asked  the 
woodman  whether  he  could  furnish  them  with  lodging  for  the  night 

He  seemed  much  embarrassed,  and  replied  in  the  negative ;  adding,  that  a  Spanish  gen- 
tleman and  his  servant  were  already  in  possession  of  the  only  spare  apartments  in  his  house. 
On  hearing  this,  the  gdlanti-y  of  my  nation  would  not  permit  me  to  retain  those  accomoda- 
tions of  which  a  femde  was  in  want.  I  instantly  signified  to  the  woodman  that  I  transferred 
my  right  to  the  lady  ;  he  made  some  objections,  but  I  over-ruled  them,  and,  hastening  to  the 
carriage,  opened  the  door,  and  assisted  the  lady  to  descend.  I  immediatdy  recognized  her  for 
the  same  person  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  inn  at  LunevUle  ;  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking 
one  of  her  attendants  what  was  her  name  ?-^ 

"  The  Baroness  Lindenberg/'  was  the  answer.  I  oould  not  but  remark  how  different  a 
reception  our  host  had  given  these  new  comers  and  mysdt  His  reluctance  to  admit  them  was 
visibly  expressed  on  his  countenance ;  and  he  prevdled  on  himself  with  difficulty  to  tell  tbe 
tody  thjit  she  was  welcome.  I  conducted  her  into  the  boose,  and  placed  her  in  the  arm  chair 
wMsifr  Ibadjiut  qaittedm  She  (banked  oe  very  gradovdyi  and  made  a  thousand  apologies  for 
paUlvmet9M'' -vImoa,   Soddeoly the wootow^tqwatoMiaBa <aMma4^v>   "^KJuNaiX 
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I  have  armig^  it."  siid  be,  f  atoirupting  ber  excuiei.  "  I  can  lodge  yon  and  your  tutte 
Blidanit  and  you  will  not  be  under  the  neceeiCty  of  making  tbli  gentleman  suflTer  for  bit  poHte- 
neit.  We  have  two  spare  cbamber%  one  for  the  lady,  tbe  otber.  Monsieur,  for  you  •  my'wifo 
iball  give  up  bert  to  the  two  woiting-women ;  as  for  the  men  lenrants,  they  must  content 
tbanselves  with  passing  the  night  in  a  large  bam,  which  stands  a  few  yards  distant  from  the 
hause  ;  there  they  shall  have  a  Uasing  fire,  and  as  good  a  supper  as  we  can  make  shift  to  gire  «-' 
them." 

After  several  expressions  of  gratitude  on  the  lady^  part,  and  opposition  on  mine  to  Mar-  ^ 
guerite's  givii^  up  her  bed,  this  arrangement  was  agreed  to.  As  the  room  was  small,  the 
baroness  immediately  dismissed  her  mole  domestics.  Baptlste  was  on  the  point  of  conducting 
them  to  the  bam  which  he  had  mentioned,  when  two  young  men  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage.  "  Hell  and  furies,**  exclaimed  the  first,  starting  back ;  "  Robert,  the  house  Is  filled 
with^strangers  l**  *'  Ha  I  there  are  my  sons,"  cried  our  host.  "  Why,  Jacques !  Robert !  whither 
are  you  runnings  boys  ?  There  is  room  enough  still  for  you."  Upon  this  assurance  the  youths 
returned.  The  father  presented  them  to  the  baroness  and  myself;  after  which  he  withdrew 
with  our  domestics,  while,  at  the  request  of  the  two  waiting-women.  Marguerite  conducted  them 
to  the  room  designed  for  their  mistress.  The  two  new  comers  were  tall,  stout,  well-made  young 
men,  hard-featured,  and  very  much  sun-burat.  They  paid  their  compliments  to  us  in  few 
words,  and  acknowledged  Claude^  who  now  entered  the  room,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  lliey 
then  threw  aside  their  doaki ,  in  which  they  were  wrapped  up,  took  off  a  leathern  belt  to  which 
a  large  cutlass  was  suspended,  and  each  drawing  a  brace  of  pistols  i^m  his  girdle,  laid  them 
upon  a  shelf.    "  You  travel  weO  armed,"  said  L 

"  Thie^  Monsieur,"  replied  Robert.  ^  We  left  Strasbourg  late  this  evenii^,  and  tis  necesi- 
ary  to  take  precautions  at  passing  through  this  forest  after  dark ;  it  does  not  bear  a  good  re- 
|>ute,  I  promise  you.** 

'*  How  1'*  said  the  baroness,  "  are  there  robbers  hereaooui  ?"-« 

"  So  it  is  said.  Madam ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  travelled  through  the  wood  at  all  houra^ 
and  never  met  with  one  of  them." 

Here  Blarguerite  returned.  Her  step  sons  drew  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
whispered  her  for  some  minutes.  By  the  looks  which  they  cast  towards  us  at  intervals,  I 
conjectured  them  to  be  inquiring  our  business  in  the  cottage.  In  the  meanwhile  the  baron- 
ess expressed  her  apprehensions  that  her  husband  would  be  suffering  much  anxiety  upon  her 
iccounL  She  had  intended  to  send  on  one  of  her  servants  to  inform  the  baron  of  her  delay ; 
but  the  account  which  the  young  men  gave  of  the  forest  rendered  this  plan  fanpracticaMe. 
Claude  relieved  her  from  her  embarrassment :  he  informed  her  that  he  was  under  the  necess- 
ity of  reaching  Strasbourg  that  night ;  and  that,  would  she  trust  him  with  a  letter,  she  might 
depend  upon  its  being  safely  delivered. 

'*  And  how  comes  it,"  said  I,  **  that  you  are  under  no  apprehouion  of  meeting  these 
robbers?" 

"  Alas !  Monsieur,  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family  mu»t  not  lose  certain  profit  because  it  is 
attended  with  a  little  danger ;  and  perhaps  my  lord  the  baron  may  give  me  a  trifle  for  my    . 
pains ;  besides,  I  have  nothing  to  lose  except  my  life,  and  that  will  not  be  worth  the  robbersT 
taking.** 

I  thought  his  arguments  bad,  and  advised  his  waiting  unto  the  morning,  but,  as  the  baron- 
ess did  not  second  mc,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point  The  Baroness  Lindenberg,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  otheis  to  her  own,  and 
her  wish  to  send  Claude  to  Strasbourg  blinded  her  to  the  danger  of  the  undertaking.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  resolved  that  he  should  set  out  without  delay.  The  baroness  wrote  her  letter  to 
hu  husband,  and  I  sent  a  few  lines  to  my  banker,  apprising  him  that  I  should  not  be  at 
Strasbourg  till  the  next  day.     CUude  took  our  letters,  and  left  the  cottage. 

The  lady  declared  herself  much  fatigued  by  the  Journey ;  besides  having  come  fh>m  some 
distance,  the  drivers  had  lost  their  way  in  the  forest.    She  now  addressed  herself  to  Mar- 
guerite, desiring  to  be  shown  to  her  chamber,  and  permitted  to  take  half  an  hour's  repose. 
One  of  the  waiting-women  was  immediately  summoned ;  she  appeared  with  a  light,  and  the 
^tooness feOowed her  upatairii    Thedothwu  ipreadSBi^lsk ^:taAeegHBtem^(V<^ 
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ItefMMfAM  give  «*t6««et€taiit1Ml1  IMS  »Mrii«y.    fl^'MntiHrWittf^MMfltb 
beMiilgrtaii«akta;  illiBfiCBi«4MlKPl«te«f  lib*  yMiagrttM  to  wii^ 
«rl»M  i  WM todeep,  vri^WlMM  I  <»tfdMldi(ili  till<««fi^  fPMVMdy. 

«« Whieh  ehsBbcr  If4t.  «o(iMr  r  feaM  Mb^li. 

<«9liftoiMirfth|;MenlMigftigi,»'  ikel«|rfMt  «1h8i«jMI%Mlilt4!i»lWttMe«f  «iMb« 
itisady,  nd  Iwne  |mt  ft«th  *mU  tqmi  the  Mis  if  «M  gaiflMtoii  (Auxnet  fb  toUop  «oA 
lounge  upon  it,  he  may  make  it  again  himself,  for  me." 

•Touareoiit^haMMr,  iMilhcr;  butHhal  b  too  nOfcIty.  Hlfolbe  goofticif  to ftBow 
«I0,  MoBdew."    He  opnad  the  doer,  aftd  adi^AMd  to<»W«fe  « iiavww  itldn^ 

«YoiifaiWfi[iotnoliglit,*lald)IIlD^erile;  ''lilt  yoitroivm  BMkertlie  fccKUwiM^flrtt 
7(m4iaTe  n  mind  to  bni^  ?* 

She «iMMdbrno»«ad-imtmwiidle Into  HobertlBliaMl;  having  loetf vod  which,  Itottpci 
ta  Otcend  the  rtrfreiWB  Jtoqtieft  wai'MililoyodintajrlnglheclMh,  and  hb  bul:  w«i  tnmsl 
^Oiwdittio*  Ma^fiMVito  ooiied  um  motnont  vi%Mi  *#&  wofe  VMAiiei  vcd,  wo^dv^pft  tBQr  htfid^ 
promed  it gtwngly^^*i<wfc  «i  Mie  fhseUf  Mddvhe,  ttahe.|MiBed  tno,  and  imwffliatrty 


€uitled  by  thiO»ohhi|MieM  oMMfatfCfoo,  f  feiudned  n  if  ^potifM.  Rdbert^  nlkt,  teir. 
dng  Be  to  'foOow  hta,  9vMMd'VKi  tx>  myieft  I  aaeelided  the  itdftsaoe*  nfy  isoudiictot 
^rthiTcd  wo  IhIo  %  ^rtiittbOf  whAPe  in  ^onecfRoiM;  *wood  ^ttt  was  Inazlng  vpm  the  tiearth.  tIo 
i|^lMMd  tifo  Hiflit  t^MMi  tho^tttMo,  •HiQtdMtt'OiliMhnr  I  had  dny  ftraitir  ooiMianda,  and,  tn  my 
v^plyiBg  In  the  vegMnHfc^  teft  mo  to  ttifwum  Yon  may  m  *O0ttaoi  tlMft  vie  moment  immd  ■ 
livund  mywlf  alone  was  that  on  which  I  complied  with  flttgoerttA  hijimotion.  I  took  the 
^Mdii  kuMy,  apptoi«liid'lho%od,  ttidtttfheaiaowntho'OOi^ettttM.  'maSL  ma*mj  ttstonlah* 
«oei,  tty  hofW>r,  1 4h>toig  the  ^IheotO'UffiMMBd  wMh  Mood ! 

At  that  moment  a  thousand  conftised  Ideas  passed  before  my  imaginMAi.  ^Iio  Mbeffe 
who  infested  the  wood^Margnerfte^  ekbhOiMttltti  leipeMng  her  dMMren^aie  ante  and 
«ppeai«uioo  of  the  V9m  yong  imon««ond  ihe  vdrhms  ttieedotei  wfaidi  1  had  Ittard  Telated 
respecting  the  secret  correspondence  which  frequently  exists  MweenbanditB  ofd^pootttoat; 
idl  those  «ix««inMaaMMi  fMihed  tipon  my  ridoM,  and  iMpfred  me ^wlth  dottbt  and  appidiemkio, 
3  nrndMiM  oft  the  «ioit  "pftibaUe  means  of  asotttalning  the  tnfth  6(  my  eonjedluiea. 
•Clttddtnly  I  wM  wmn  of  tome  one  betow  pacing  liattily  bacflswiirdt  «nd  forwards.  IRnrffUag 
vow;«ppeat«d  to  mo  Ml  objeet  of  Mispitton.  WHh  precaution  I  draw  near 'fliewhidowyWtiWh, 
HI  the  MOm  liad  %oen  loiiig  shut  up,  was  left  open  tn  epite  of  the  edd.  I-vetfttired  to  look 
<mt.  The  beams  orihe  moon  perndtted  me  to  disttnguMi  a  ttian,  whom  I  had  no  dfficafty  to 
fooogaiee  as  my  host,  i  wiitehed  his  motemenls.  He  walked  swiftly,  then  stopped  and 
oeoMOd  toUrten ;  be  etamped  tipon  the  gitmnd,  and  beat  his  'stomach  with  his  aims,  as  If  to 
guard  himself  against  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  at  the  least  aolse,  ff  a'rofeewas'heudwt 
tlie  lower  part  of  thetMOse,  If  a  batHCIed  past  him,  or  the  wind  rattled  amidst  the  leafieas 
boughs,  he  started,  and  looked  round  with  anxiety. 

«<  Plagoe  take  tiha I**  toM  -he  at  length,  with  extreme  Imptttlenoe;  "what  can  be  be 
oteut?" 

He  spcfke  In  a  low  voio^  iMt  as  he  was  jaat  below  my  window,  Iliad  no  ffiftcuHy  t^ 
distinguish  his  words. 

lnow1ioaidtheil»p8«roMs(ppl^o«ehiog.  BaptlsCe  went  towards  the  soond ;  hejohieda 
man,  whom  his  low  italMie  and  the  horn  suspended  from  his  neck  declared  to  be  no  other 
than  my  fUlMU  Claode^ 'whom  Ihad  supp<Mied  to  be  already  on  his  way  to  Strasbomir. 
'Sxpeoiing  their  idfseoone  to  thuow  lome  li^t  upon  my  sltuatiott,  I  hastened  fo  "put  myself  In 
«  condition  toliear  ItwMi  salisfiy.  For  this  pmpose  I  extinguished  the  candle,  iilrich  ttooa 
«pon  the  taUe  near  the  bed :  the  ilame  of  the  fire  wnnot  strong  enough  to  'betrayme,  ^nd  9 
immediately  resumed  my  |llace*dt  the  wtedow. 

The  objects  of  my  cdfloslty  had  Rationed  fliemseltes  ifireetly  under  It.  I  xappoae  thseU 
'daring  my  momemm'y  stosenee,  the  woodman  had  been1>bming  Claude  fbr  tardiness,  abmo^ 
wImi  I  returned  te  the  whidow,  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  excuse  bis  fkult 

^Wowerer,"  oMedbe,  «'my'dlligeneettt*presciit'shan  make  op'fer 'my  |)ast  delay.'' 

•«telbat  eohdMon,"  miswevea Bapaite,  «* I  iMl  leadily  ftfigiie  yra,-  but  fn  tnrtb»  «• 


you  ahara  •qpiU  with  m  fat  our  pikeir  yoBV  cm  iM#v«0l^wiil  a«ke  yoa  w  «U  poiiibte 

SpaaiAi^  Ja  cicb  ?" 

saod  pUtoles."    Ob  I  hmr  I  au^  StepbiUM^'ft  JmauMtotwoiftiu    '*  ii>d  I  have  baeo  toLd," 
contiaued  thAr.pQ»tiUiop,  t**  aHU;,tiUi.hMP»«i»  9mk»  9ktm  bw  «  cMket  o(  jeimla  of  unneiue 

«« May  he  8Q»  bat  I  bad  rather  she  had<  sUjred.  amtf.  The  Spaniard  vas  a  aecoie  (urey  ^ 
ihe  boyaaad  mjfuXt  oould  easily  hava  mastered  hiia  and  hU  aervaat*  aod  then  the  twa  thoii^. 
saadpiftolei  vanld  hare  been  shaded  hetwaea  us.l9ur.  Him  we  moat  .let  hi  the  band  lar  », 
abflix%  aad  perhaps  the  wholecovey  may  escape  lu^  Should  opv  friends  haya  betaium  tbeoiP 
selves  ta  their  difleKent  posts  before,  you  reach  the  oavera,  aljl  wiU  be  lostl  Tba  lady'a* 
a^ffodants  are  too  oumesous  ior  us  to  oi;erpQ«er  thevL  Uolesa  our  %mriutTn  arrJTO.  in 
tiflie»  we  oinst  needs  Ie)^.theso  travellerasetout  to-nu^nrow  without  damage  or  hurt.**    ,  , 

.  **  'Tis.plagay  unluckjt  that  my  comrades  who  drove^  tba  coach  should.be  those  vnnfl^nfUnted 
with  oar  confedecscy !  But  neser  fear*  firiead  Baptiste,  an  bouc  will  briiig  me  to  tbe  cavern^ 
it  ia  now  but  tea  o'clock,  aod.bgf  tw«dva  you  may  expect  the  arrival  of  the  .band. ,   By.tbe«bB%) 
take  oare  o£ your  wife;  you.kiKua  how  stronft  is  her  sepogpangs  to. our  m(|de  of. lifoi  and  sba, 
npy  find.means  to  gi«e«in6irmat&0Q4o<the»  lady's  servants  of  our  jiJMga." 

"  Ohl  I  am  secure  of  bej:  silence  i  she  is  too>  mnoh  afraid  eS  nMU  aodfond  of  her  ckil<fiwn,  (q^ 
dare  to  betray  wy>  secnet.  Besides,  Jacqiaesaod  Bobertkeep^  a  strict  eye  over  beiv  and  she  ia 
not  permitted  to  set  a  foot  out  of  the  cottage*  The  servants  are  safely  lodged  u  the  bam*  !> 
shall  eqdeavour  to  kjoep  all  quiet  until  the  arriaal  of  oue  friendsL  Were  I  assured  of  your 
finding  them,  the  strangers  should  be  dispatched  this  instant ;  but  as  it  is  possible  for  you  ta^ 
miss  the  bandittis  I  am  fearful  of  bemg  suoMnoned  hy  their  dom^ptics.  to.  produce  them  in  th» 
morning." 

*'  And  suppose  either  of  the  travellers  should  discover  your  design  ?*' 
"  Then  wo  must  poniard  those  in.  our  power*,  and  talbe  our  chance  about  mastering  tha, 
reeL    However,  to  avoid  running  such  a  risk,  hasten  to  the  cavern,  they  never  leave  it  before 
eleven*  and  if  you  use  diligence,  you  may  reach  it  in  time  to  atop,  tbem." 

«( Tell  Robert  that  I  have  taken  his  horse  -„  my,  owu  has  broken  bis  bridle^  and  eseaped 
into  the  wood.    What  is  the  watchword?" 
«  Tbe  reward  of  courage." 
**  'Tie  sufficJent.    I  hasten  to  the  cavqm*" 

'*  And  I  to  seiioln  m|  guestiw  lest  my,  absence  should  create  suspicion*  Farewell,  and  be 
diUgent.r 

These  worthy  associates,  now  separated  ^  the  one  bent  his  course  towards  the  stable,  while 
the  other  returned  to  the  houai^ 

You  may  judge  what  must  have  been  my  feeliugs  during  this  conversation,  of  which  I  lost 
not  a  single  ^Uable.  I  dated  not  trust  myself  ta  my  refleetions,  nor  did  any  means  present 
itself  to  escape  tba  dangers  which  thr6itened  me.  Resistance  I  knew  to  be  vain;  I  was 
uv^rmed  and  a  single  man  against  three.  However,  I  resolved  at  least  to  sell  my  life  as 
daarJgr  aa  I  oould*  Dreading  lest  Baptiste  sheuld  perceive  my  absence,  and  suspect  me  to 
hajiro  qverheard  the  message  with  which  Claude  was  despatched,  I  hastily  re-Ugbted  my  . 
candla  and  quitted  the  chamber.  On  descending,  I  found  the  table  spread  for  sia  persons 
ThA  baronesa  sat  b^  the  fireside ;  Marguerite  was  employed  in  dressing  a  salad ;  and  her 
8t«p*aaos  were  whispering  togpther  at  the  further  end  of  the  room«  Bsiptiste»  having  the 
roniid'C^  ^^  gaiden  to  make  ere  he  could  reach  the  cottage  door,  was  not  yet  arrived*  I 
sealffdt  myself  quietly  opposite  to  the  baroness. 

A.  glaaea  upon  Marguerite  told  her  that  ber  hint  had  not  been  thrown  awey  upon  me. 
IIbw  differaat  did  she  now  appear  to  me !  What  before  seemed  gloom  and  sullenness, }  now 
found  to  be  disgust  at  ber  associates,  and  compassion  for  my  danger.  I  looked  up  to  her  aa 
ta^n^  nulit  rqsonrrn :  yat  knowing  ber  to  be  watched  by  her  husband  with  a  suspicious  eycb  I 
could' pteee  but  little  reliance  on  the.  exertions  of  her  good  will. 

Isbapiia  ofall  my  endeavours  to  conceal  it,  my  agitation,  was  hut  too  visibly  expressed 
uM»  Tiy  tignp^iwunnr     I*waa  pale^.  and  both  my  words  and  actions  were  disordered,  and 
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embarruied.  The  young  men  obtenred  tbb»  and  inquired  the  eanee.  I  attrihuted  it  to 
exoets  of  fiiUgue,  end  the  fioteat  efllbet  prodooed  on  ine  by  tlie  Mveritj  of  the  eauoa.  Whs. 
ther  they  believed  me  or  not  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  they  at  least  ceased  to  embarraaa  m& 
with  their  qnestiotts.  I  strove  to  divert  my  attention  from  the  perils  wUeh  sanounded  me, 
by  conversing  on  different  sutjeeU  with  the  baroness.  I  talked  of  Geraumy,  declaring  mj 
intention  of  visiting  it  immediately ;  God  knows  that  I  little  thought  at  that  moment  of  ever 
seeing  it  f  She  replied  to  me  with  great  ease  and  politeness^  professed  that  the.pleasure  of 
making  my  acquaintance  amply  eompensated  lor  the  delay  fai  her  journey,  and  gave  me  a 
pressing  invitatioo  to  make  some  stay  at  the  caatle  of  Undenberg.  As  she  spoke  thus,  the 
youths  exchanged  a  malidous  smile,  which  declared  that  she  would  be  fortunate  if  she  ever 
reached  that  castle  herseK  This  action  dkl  not  escape  ase ;  but  I  oeooealed  the  emotios 
which  it  excited  in  my  breast  I  oontinoed  to  converse  with  the  Udy,  but  my  discourse  was 
so  frequently  Incoherent,  that,  as  she  has  shioe  faifermed  me,  she  began  to  doubt  whether  i 
was  in  my  right  senses.  The  foot  was*  that  while  my  conversation  turned  upon  one  subjeet, 
Bsy  thom^hts  were  entirely  occupied  by  aother.  I  meditated  upon  the  means  of  quitting  the 
-cottage,  finding  my  way  to  the  barn,  and  giving  the  domesties  iniarmatlon  at  oar  host's 
designs.  I  was  soon  oonvineed  how  impracticable  was  the  atteospt  Jacques  and  Robert 
vratchedi  my  every  movement  with  an  attentive  eye>  and  I  w»  obHgod  to  abandon  the  Idea. 
All  my  hopes  now  rested  upon  Claude's  not  finding  the  bandlttL  la  that  enie^  according  to 
what  i  had  overheard,  we  should  be  pemdtted  to  depart  unhut. 

I  shuddered  involuntarily  as  Baptiste  entered  the  room.  He  made  many  apologies  for  his 
long  absence,  but  ''he  had  been  detained  by  affidrs  impossible  to  be  deUyed."  He  then 
entreated  permission  for  his  fiunlly  to  sup  at  the  same  table  with  us,  without  which,  respect 
would  n9t  apthorise  his  taking  such  a  liberty.  Oh  1  how  in  my  heart  I  cursed  the  hypocrite, 
bow  I  loathed  his  presence,  who  was  on  thepohit  of  deprivfaig  me  of  an  existence  at  that  time 
infinitely  dear  s  I  had  every^reason  to  be  satisfied  with  life  ;  I  had  youth,  wealth,  rank,  and 
education,  and  the  fairest  prospects  presented  themselves  before  me.  I  saw  those  prospects 
on  the  point  of  closing  in  the  most  horrible  manner;  yet  was  I  obliged  to  disshnalate,  and  to 
receive  with  a  semblance  of  gratitude  the  false  civilities  of  him  who  held  the  dagger  to  my  bosom. 

The  permission  which  our  host  demanded  was  easily  obtained.  We  seated  ourselves  at 
the  table.  The  baroness  and  mysdf  occupied  one  side ;  the  sons  were  opposite  to  us,  with 
their  backs  to  the  door.  Baptiste  took  his  seat  by  the  baroness,  at  the  upper  end  ;  and  the 
place  next  to  him  was  left  for  his  wife.  She  soon  entered  the  room,  and  placed  before  vlh  a 
plain  but  comfortable  peasant's  repast.  Our  host  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
poorness  of  the  supper :  **  he  had  not  been  apprised  of  our  coming ;  he  could  only  offer  us 
such  fare  as  had  been  intended  for  his  own  family.  But,"  added  he,  **  should  any  accident 
detain  my  noble  guests  longer  than  they  at  present  intend,  1  hope  to  give  them  a  better  treat- 
ment." The  villain  !  I  well  knew  the  accident  to  which  he  alluded.  I  shuddered  at  the 
treatment  which  he  taught  us  to  expect. 

My  companion  in  danger  seemed  entirely  to  have  got  rid  of  her  chagrin  at  being  delayed. 
She  laughed,  and  conversed  with  the  famfly  with  infinite  gaiety.  I  strove,  but  in  vain,  to 
follow  her  example.  My  spirits  were  evidently  forced,  and  the  constraint  which  I  put  upon 
myself  escaped  not  Baptiste's  observation.  **  Come,  come.  Monsieur,  cheer  np,"  said  he ; 
•<  you  seem  not  quite  recovered  firom  your  fatigue.  To  raise  your  spirits,  what  say  you  to  a 
glass  of  excellent  old  wine,  which  was  left  me  by  my  fother?  God  rest  his  soul,  he  is  in  a 
better  world !  I  seldom  produce  this  wine ;  but  as  I  am  not  honoured  wHh  such  guesu  every 
day,  this  is  an  occasion  which  deserves  a  bottle.**  He  then  gave  his  wife  a  key,  and  instructed 
her  where  to  find  the  wine  of  which  he  spoke.  She  seemed  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  com- 
mission ;  she  took  the  key  with  an  embarrassed  air,  and  hesitated  to  quit  the  table.  ''Did 
you  hear  me  ?'*  said  Baptiste  in  an  angry  tone.  Marguerite  darted  upon  him  a  look  of  mingled 
anger  and  fear,  and  left  the  chamber.  His  eyes  followed  her  sospicionsly  till  she  hod  closed 
the  door. 

She  soon  returned  with  a  bottle  sealed  with  yellow  wax.  She  placed  it  upon  the  table, 
and  gave  the  key  back  to  her  husband.  I  suspected  that  this  liquor  ^m  not  presented  to  us 
vdthout  design,  and  I  watched  Marguerite*s  movemenu  wUh  iiiqvletQde.  8he  was  employed 
in /fauisig  JMoe  small  hora  goblets.    As  she  placed  them  before  Baptiste^  she  saw  that  my  eye 
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fixed  apoA  her ;  and  at  the  moment  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved  by  the  ban- 
dittit  she  motioned  to  me  with  her  head  not  to  taste  the  liquor.    She  then  resumed  her 

pilot. 

fo  the  meantime  omr  host  had  draim  the  cork,  and  filUng  two  of  the  goblets,  offered  them 
to  the  lady  and  myself!  She  at  first  made  some  objections,  but  the  Instances  of  Baptiste  were 
ao  urgent,  that  she  was  obliged  to  comply.  Fearing  to  eicite  suspicion,  I  hesitated  not  to 
take  the  goblet  presented  to  me.  By  its  smell  and  colour,  I  guessed  It  to  be  champaign ; 
hat  some  grains  of  powder  floating  upon  the  top,  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  unadulterated. 
However,  I  dared  not  to  express  my  repugnance  to  drj^klng  it ;  I  lifted  it  to  my  lips,  and 
•eemed  to  be  swallowing  it :  suddenly  starting  fhnn  my  chair,  I  made  the  best  of  m^  way 
towards  a  vase  of  water  at  some  distanoe,  in  which  Marguerite  had  been  rinsing  the  goblets. 
I  pretended  to  ipit  out  the  wfaie  with  disgust,  and  took  an  opportunity,  miperceived,  oi 
emptying  the  liquor  into  the  vase.  The  banditti  seemed  alarmed  at  my  action.  Jacques 
half  rose  firom  bis  chair,  put  his  band  Into  his  bosom,  and  I  discovered  the  haft  of  a  dagger. 
I  ntnroed  to  my  seat  with  tranquillity,  and  affected  not  to  have  observed  theU*  confusion. 

•*  Yois  have  not  suited  my  taste,  honest  friend,**  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  Baptiste.  "  I 
never  can  drink  champaign  without  its  producing  a  violent  illness.  I  swallowed  a  few 
noitthfals  ere  I  was  aware  of-  its  quality,  and  fear  I  shall  suffer  from  my  imprudence.* 

Baptiste  and  Jacques  exchanged  looks  of  distrust. 

**  Perhaps,**  said  Robert,  '*  the  smell  may  be  disagreeable  to  you." 

He  quitted  his  chair,  and  removed  the  goblet  I  observed  that  he  examined  whether  it 
waa  nearly  empty. 

**  He  must  have  drunk  sufBdent,'*  said  he  to  bs  brother  in  a  low  voice,  while  he  re-seatcd 
himseUl  Marguerite  looked  apprehensive  that  I  had  tasted  the  liquor.  A  giance  from  my 
eye  re«assured  her. 

I  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  effects  which  the  beverage  would  produce  upon  the  lady.  I 
doubt  not  but  the  grains  which  I  observed  were  poisonous,  and  lamented  that  it  had  been 
impossible  for  me  to  wofn  her  of  the  danger.  But  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  I  per« 
ceived  her  eyes  gtow  heavy ;  her  head  sank  upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
I  affected  not  to  attend  to  this  curcumstance,  and  continued  my  conversation  with  Baptiste 
with  all  the  outward  gaiety  in  my  power  to  assume.  But  he  no  longer  answered  me  without 
constraint.  He  eyed  me  with  distrust  and  astonishment,  and  I  saw  that  the  banditti  were 
frequently  whispering  among  themselves.  My  situation  every  moment  became  more  painful : 
I  sustained  the  character  of  confidence  with  a  worse  grace  than  ever.  Equally  afraid  of  the 
arrival  of  their  accomplices  and  of  their  suspecting  my  knowledge  of  their  designs,  I  knew  not 
how  to  dissipate  the  distrust  which  the  banditti  evidently  entertained  for  me.  In  this  new 
dilemma  the  friendly  Marguerite  again  assbted  me.  She  passed  behind  the  chairs  of  her  stop- 
iona,  stopped  for  a  moment  opposite  to  me,  closed  her  eyes,  and  reclined  her  head  upon  her 
shoulder.  This  hint  immediately  dispelled  my  incertitude,  it  told  me  that  I  ought  to  imitate 
the  baroness,  and  pretend  that  the  liquor  had  taken  its  full  effect  upon  me.  I  did  so,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  seemed  perfectly  overcome  with  slumber. 

"  So  1"  cried  Baptiste,  as  I  fell  back  in  my  choir,  "  at  last  he  sleeps  !  I  began  to  think  he 
had  scented  our  design,  and  that  we  should  be  forced  to  dispatch  him  at  all  events.** 

**  And  why  not  dispatch  him  at  all  events  ?**  inquired  the  ferocious  Jacques :  *'  why  leave 
him  the  possibiUty  of  betraying  our  secret  ?  Marguerite,  g^ve  me  one  of  my  pistols  :  a  single 
touch  of  the  trigger  will  finish  him  at  once." 

"  And  supposing,"  rejoined  the  father,  "  supposing  that  our  friends  should  not  arrive  to- 
nighty  a  pretty  figure  we  should  make  when  the  servants  inquire  for  him  in  the  morning  !  No, 
nOf  Jacques ;  wo  must  wait  for  our  associates.  If  they  join  us,  we  are  strong  enough  to  dis* 
patch  the  domestics  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  the  booty  is  our  own.  If  Claude  does  not 
find  the  troop,  we  must  take  patience,  and  suffer  the  prey  to  slip  through  our  fingers.  Ah  ! 
boys,  boys,  had  you  arrived  but  five  minutes  sooner,  the  Spaniard  would  have  been  done  for, 
and  two  Ux>usand  pistoles  our  own.  But  you  are  always  out  of  the  way  when  you  are  most 
waotad.     Yon  are  tlie  most  unlucky  rogues—** 

**  WeUt  i*A  father,*'  answered  Jacques ;  '*  had  you  been  of  my  mind^  all  womH  Va.^^\>^«^ 
ov«r  bythia.lhne,    You^  Robert,  C9aude,andmyMU— wh^^lYue  iitn&|jKt%N««ttiVk'QX^'^'^'^*^^ 
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aate,  wImb  Miiswtte  roihtd  lato  tte  rooaifiith  the  baby  ii  her  anai.  She  fell  at  the  IM 
of  the  oflker  who  wat  making  us  this  report*  and  bleated  him  a  thoaaand  tiaMa  for  the  preaerw 
vatioD  of  her  ehOd*  When  the  fint  burst  of  maternal  tcnderaem  wai  over,  I  beaought  her 
to  deehtfo  by  what  meant  ahe  had  been  onHed  to  a  man  whoie  principles  seemed  so  totally 
discordant  with  her  own*  She  bent  her  eyes  downwards,  and  wiped  a  few  tears  from  her 
cheek. 

**  Oentleasent"  said  ahe,  after  a  tOenoe  of  some  miontes,  ^  I  woold  request  a  ikvour  of  you. 
You  have  a  right  to  know  on  whom  you  confor  an  obligatkm ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  stifle  a 
ooofesskm  which  ooTers  me  with  shame ;  but  permit  me  to  comprise  it  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  I  was  bom  in  Strasbourg,  of  respectable  parents;  their  names  I  must  at  present 
conoeaL  My  father  still  lives,  and  deserves  not  to  be  involved  hi  my  hi&my.  If  you  grant 
my  request,  you  shall  be  informed  of  my  fiunily  name.  A  villain  made  hfaaself  master  of  my 
a^90tion%  and  to  follow  him  I  quitted  my  father's  house.  Yet,  though  my  passions  over* 
powered  my  virtue,  I  sunk  not  into  that  degeneracy  of  vice  but  too  commonly  the  lot  of  women 
who  make  the  first  false  step.  I  loved  my  seducer,  dearly  loved  him  1  I  was  true  to  his  bed ; 
this  baby  and  the  youth  who  warned  you,  my  lord  baroo,  of  your  lady"^  danger,  are  the 
pledges  of  our  aflbctlon.  Bven  at  this  moment  I  lament  hia  loss,  though  'tis  to  him  that  I 
owe  all  the  miseries  of  my  cxittonce.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  but  be  had  squandered  away 
his  paternal  inheritance.  His  relations  considered  him  as  a  disgrace  to  their  name,  and  utterly 
discarded  him.  His  eicesses  drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  police.  He  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Strasbourg;  and  saw  no  other  resource  from  beggary  than  a  union  with  the  ban- 
ditti who  infested  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  whose  troop  was  ohieflv  composed  of  young 
men  of  family  in  the  same  predicament  with  himself.  I  was  determined  not  to  forsake  htm. 
I  followed  him  to  the  cavern  of  the  brigands,  and  shared  with  him  the  misery  inseparable 
from  a  life  of  plliage.  But  though  I  was  aware  that  our  oKlsteace  was  supported  by  plunder, 
I  knew  not  all  the  horrible  circumstances  attached  to  my  lover*s  profession ;  these  he  concealed 
from  me  with  the  utmost  care.  He  was  conscious  that  my  sentiments  were  not  sufficiently 
depraved  to  look  without  horror  upon  assassination.  He  supposed,  and  with  justice,  that  I 
should  fly  with  detestation  from  the  embraces  of  a  murderer.  Eight  years  of  possession  had 
not  abated  his  love  for  me ;  and  he  cautiously  removed  from  my  knowledge  every  circumstance 
which  might  lead  me  to  suspect  the  crimes  in  which  he  bat  too  often  participated.  He  succeeded 
perfectly.  It  was  not  till  after  my  seducer's  death  that  I  discovered  his  hands  to  have  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  innocence.  One  latal  night  he  was  brought  back  to  the  cavern, 
covered  with  wounds ;  be  received  them  in  attacking  an  English  traveller,  whom  his  com- 
panions immediately  sacrificed  to  their  resentment.  He  had  only  time  to  entreat  my  pardon 
for  all  the  sorrows  which  he  had  caused  me ;  he  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips  and  expired.  My 
grief  was  inexpressible.  As  soon  as  its  violence  had  abated,  I  resolved  to  return  to  Strasbourg, 
to  throw  myself  with  my  two  children,  at  my  father's  feet,  and  implore  his  forgiveness,  though 
I  little  hoped  to  obtain  it.  What  was  my  consternation  when  informed,  that  no  one  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  their  retreat  was  ever  permitted  to  quit  the  troop  of  the  banditti ;  that  I 
must  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  rejoining  society,  and  consent  instantly  to  aecept  one  of  their 
band  for  my  husband.  My  prayers  and  remonstrances  were  vain.  They  cast  lots  to  decide 
to  whose  possession  I  should  fall.  I  became  the  property  of  the  infamous  Baptiste.  A  robber, 
who  had  been  a  monk,  pronounced  over  us  a  buriesque  rather  than  a  religious  ceremony ;  I 
and  my  children  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  my  new  husband,  and  he  conveyed  us  imme- 
diately to  his  home.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  long  entertained  for  me  the  most  ardent 
regard ;  but  that  friendship  for  my  deceased  lover  had  obliged  him  to  stifle  his  desires.  He 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fote,  and  for  some  time  treated  me  with  respect  and 
gentleness.  At  length,  finding  that  my  aversion  rather  increased  than  diminished,  he  obtained 
those  favours  by  violence  which  I  persisted  to  refuse  him.  No  resource  remained  for  me  but 
to  bear  my  sorrows  with  patience ;  I  was  conscious  that  I  deserved  them  but  too  well.  Flight 
was  forbidden.  My  children  were  in  the  power  of' Baptiste; 'and  he  had  sworn,  that  if  I 
attempted  to  escape,  their  lives  should  pay  for  it.  I  had  too  many  opportunities  of  witoeniiig 
the  bari»rity  of  his  nature,  to  doubt  his  fulfilling  his  oath  to  the  very  letter.  Sad  experienea 
had  convinced  me  of  the  horrors  of  my  situatioD.  My  flrrt  lover  had  carefully  ooncealedthen 
Ovmme/  A/i^ftftf  AUto*  rqfoiced  hi  openbig  my  «y«a  to  the  craidtiM oC  hk  proleaiioo,  aad 
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tat  eniel ;  vtj  eondaeC  iMd  been  tinpwident,  ^ol  mj  he«rt  wtm  not  mpifeelpted.  Jiidg«>  Umd. 
Whit  I  ntttt  hart  Mt  at  b«liig'  a  dwtlmial  witaeti  of  orimeo  the  mott  boniUo  aaiA  fevoMiag  s 
}tidge  how  f  nmit  haivgriofed  tt  bOtapviiitadtoaBMBi,  wbo  roe<i»«d  tho  aainnnoCtiig  giwit 
with  an  air  of  opemen  and  hotpltalitj,  at  the  Torjr  moment  thai  he  medkaled  hit  deftniotiMi  I 
Chagrin  and  dlieontent  preyed  upon  my  eeostitQtiott ;  the  few  oharmt  bettowed  on  ae  by 
nature  withered  away,  and  the  dcjeetioo  of  my  oouatenanoe  denoted  tho  auireilnfi  of  my  heart* 
I  wai  tempted  a  thouaaad  timea  to  put  an  end  to  my  exiateoeo;  but  the  remembrtneo  of  my 
chfldren  held  my  hand.  I  trembled  to  leave  my  dear  boya  In  my  tyrants  power,  and  trembled 
yet  more  A>r  their  vlrtne  than  their  Kvea.  Tlio  aeoond  waa  atUI  too  youni^  to  beneilt  by  my 
fnatructions ;  but  In  the  heart  of  my  eMeat  I  laboured  unoeaaingly  to  plant  tlioae  firiiiciplet 
which  mfght  enable  him  to  avoid  the  erimea  of  hia  parenta.  He  liatened  to  me  with  docility^ 
or  ratber  wHh  eagemeaa.  Even  at  hla  early  age,  he  ahowed  that  he  waa  not  ealeuloled  lor 
the  society  of  vlllaioa ;  and  tho  only  oomfort  whioh  I  enjoyed  among  my  aorrowa,  waa  to  wit- 
nesa  the  dawtdog  virtue  of  my  Theodore. 

**  Such  waa  my  situation  when  tho  perfidy  of  Don  Alphonso'a  postillion  oondueted  hhn  to 
the  cottage.  His  youth,  tSr,  and  manners,  intereated  me  meet  forcibly  hi  Ma  behaH  The 
absence  of  my  husband^s  sons  gave  me  an  opportunity  which  I  had  long  wiahed  to  find,  and  I 
resolved  to  risk  everything  to  preaerve  the  atraqger.  The  vigfiaooe  of  Baptlato  prevented  me 
fimm  warning  Don  Alphonao  of  his  danger.  I  knew  that  my  betraying  the  secret  would  be 
immediately  pnniahed  wHH  death;  and,  however  embittered  waa  my  life  by  calamltlea,  4 
wanted  courage  to  aacrifice  It  for  the  aake  of  preaerving  that  of  another  peraon.  My  only  hope 
rested  upon  procuring  succour  from  Straabourg.  At  thia  1  reaolved  to  try ;  and  ahould  an 
opportunity  olfer  of  warning  Don  Alphonao  of  bit  danger  unobserved,  I  vras  determbied  to 
seize  it  with  avidity.  By  Baptisto's  orders  I  went  up  stairs  to  make  the  slranger^s  bed ;  I 
spread  upon  it  sheets  in  wMel^  a  traveller  had  been  murdered  but  a  few  nights  belbie,  and 
which  still  were  stained  with  blood.  I  hoped  that  these  marks  would  not  escape  tho  vigilance 
of'oor  guest,  and  that  he  wouM  collect  from  them  the  deaigna  of  my  perftdloua  hnaband. 
Neither  was  this  the  only  step  which  I  took  to  preserve  the  stranger.  Theodore  waa  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  illness.  I  atole  Into  hla  room  unobserved  by  my  tyrant,  communicated  to 
him  my  project,  and  he  entered  into  It  with  eagerness.  He  rose  in  spite  of  his  nmlady,  and 
dressed  himself  with  all  speed.  I  festened  one  of  the  sheets  round  hia  arma,  and  lowered  him 
from  the  window.  He  flew  to  the  atable,  took  Claude's  horse,  and  haatened  to  Strasbourg. 
Had  he  been  aeooated  by  the  banditti,  he  was  to  have  declared  himaelf  sent  upon  a  message  by 
Baptiste,  but  fortunately  he  reached  the  town  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  at  Straabourg,  he  entreated  aaaiatanee  from  the  magistrates ;  his  story  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  at  length  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my  lord  the  baron.  Anxious 
for  the  safety  of  bis  lady,  who  he  knew  would  be  upon  the  road  that  evening,  it  struck  him 
that  she  might  have  Ihllen  into  the  power  of  the  robbers.  He  aocoatpanied  Theodore,  who 
guided  the  soldiers  towards  the  cottage,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  aaive  ua  from  falling  once 
more  into  the  handa  of  our  enemlea." 

Here  I  interrupted  Marigoerite  to  inquire  why  the  sleepy  potion  had  been  presented  to  me. 
She  said  that  Baptlste  supposed  me  to  have  arms  about  me,  and  wished  to  incapacitate  mo 
from  making  reaistanoe ;  It  waa  a  preoaution  which  he  alwaya  took,  since,  aa  the  travellers  had 
no  hopes  of  eaeapfaig,  deapair  would  have  incited  them  to  aell  their  Uvea  dearly. 

The  baron  then  deafaned  Marguerite  to  inform  him  what  were  her  preaent  plana.  I  joined 
bhn  In  declaring  my  readfaiess  to  show  my  gratitude  to  her  for  the  preservation  of  my  life. 

<*  Disgusted  wHh  a  world,**  she  replied,  "  in  which  I  have  met  nothing  but  misfortunes,  my 
only  wish  is  to  retire  Into  a  convent.  But  first  I  must  provMe  for  my  children.  I  find  that 
my  mother  is  no  more— probably  driven  to  an  untfanely  grave  by  my  desertion.  iMy  father  is 
etni  living.  He  is  not  a  hard  man.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  my  higratitude  and 
bnprudettce,  your  Intercessions  may  induce  blm  to  forgive  me,  and  to  take  charge  of  bis  unfor- 
tunate grandsons.    If  you  olrtain  this  boon  for  me,  you  will  repay  my  servioea  a  thousand  fold.  * 

Botb  the'  baron  and  myself  assured  Marguerite  that  we  woidd  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  her 
pardon ;  and  tliftt,  even  sbonld  her  Ikther  be  indexible,  she  need  be  under  no  apprehen^^'^"' 
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ra^Mettog:  thsfitoiif tor«1Mr«k  i  wi^ffed  «qfMK  to^mvidtf  Ibr  IWtiawbiid  tbe  Immm 
pranised  tm  take  Cte  yonngMt  vader  hit  prot«Dlloii.  Dm  gritoM  «i«Ui«r  thmked  u»  nM 
tetrt  for  whit  i^-mlktAfUktroiAtf^  tat  whioh,  te  Udk,  iw»B0-«M«4h«i  a  pivipar  afuse  gf 
•nrdbUgstiMttelwB.  fibetlieAfaft  tlieroeBtopiitlMlkllaWf^MI»whon£rti0ueaBd 
ttenp  had  oonplelalf  tampowamd. 

Tlie  baronen,  <m  noovenag,  and  beiag  hribrmad  friui  ^pkatdaayr  I  Jiad  Disaiied  te^aot 
flabouods  totln<6xpKail0Maf  borgntilttde.  Shewaa  jataadat  aiwnMy  ^y  lierliiiibaad4a 
pveiriDg  ■wtaawwuipauy  them  ia  their  oaatle  hi  Bavaria*  thai  I  ifbiuid  it  hnpasiihla  U>  nsit 
their  eatreatief.  During  a  «w«ek  wfakh  we  paiied  at  Btjntbomtg,  the  ivtaraita  of  Mai^uerita 
wart  not  lo^gotlen.  In  oar appKciihm  to<her  ftcfaer  ipa  anoBfeded  m^m§^^»  we  oould  wish» 
3Wa  food  eld  flMa  had  last  hie  wife.  He  had  no  ahfldren  bvl^hit  uafovtanate  daaghtei,  ct 
whom  he  had  received  no  neers  for^nMst  fenrteen  jemt^  iie  wae  aaiKNmded  hy  diatant 
lelatifliia,  wha  waited  with  impatienoe  for  his  decease,  hi«Mler  ta|^t  passetsiooof  hk  money. 
Whea,  therefew,  Maegverile  appearod  again  ao  unaspeotedlyf  he  oeasidared  heras  a  fgitt  inm 
heaven.  He  received  her  and  her  children  with  open  ariM^  ndiniistad  upon  their  «stabUsh- 
4ng  fhesKdvee  fa  his  home  without  delay.  Tbe  jiaappsintad  «oasiiu  were  obliged  to  give 
fdace.  The  eld  ana  weald  not  hear  of  fafadaaghiar**  retiring  iotoaiooavaat;  Ueaaidthat 
she  was  too  neoessary  to  liis  happiness,  and  skie  wee  easily  persoaded  to  raUnqaish  her  dcaigns. 
fiat  BO  persnasioos  oould  indnoe  Theodore  torgive  «p  the  pkaa  wUoh  I  had  at  first  masked 
«nt  for  iiim.  He  hadattecbed  hiaoself  to  ine  most  sfaioenly  daring  my  iitay  at  43ta«sboaig^ 
and  when  I  was  on  the  fXMBt  of  leaving  it,  he  besought  me  with  tnaia  to  talM  him  into  ny 
«nloe.  He  set  <forHiaU  Us  little  talents  in  the  meet  AkvooMhie  oekNM,  and  tried  to  oonviaee 
me  that  I  riioald  find  him  «f  iafiaite  use  to  me  apoB  <he  ttead»  I  was  anwiUiog  to  ehaige 
ayielf  with  a  hMleeafoely  tamed «f  thfrteen,  who  I  knew  eooid  mily  be  a  harden  to  me; 
however,  I  eonld  not  resist  the  enOreaties  of  thhi  affeotioBMe  yotftln^bo,  in  feet,  possessed  a 
thansMid  estimable  qoalities.  With  seme  diffloolty  he  peraoadad  his  telatiens  to  let  him 
fsttsfw  me ;  and  that  peimission  once  obtafaied,  he  was  dnhhod  "with  4he  title  «f  my  |Mige. 
Hswlag  passed  a  week  at  Strasbonrg,  Theoffere  and  myself  set  «at  for  Sanatk,  in  *  company 
erith  tbe  baron  and  his  lady.  These  latter,  as  well  as  myself  hsd  feraed  ddargueote  to 
accept  several  presents  of  value,  both  for 'herself  and  lieryotmgest  sen.  On  kaviog  her,  I 
qsnomised  his  mother  faithfnlly.  that  I  would  restore  Theodore  to  tier  within  tbe  year. 

I  have  related  tins  adventure  at  length,  Lorenao,  that  you  might  understand  the  means  by 
which  '*  the  adventurer  Alphonso  d*A)varada  got  hitredaced  into  the  oastle  of  Lindenbetg.*' 
Judge  from  this  specimen  how  much  feith  should  be  given  to  yoor  -aunt*8  assertions. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Mt  journey  was  wacemiBOHly  agreeaMe.  I  found  the  baron  a  man  of  some  sense,  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had  passed  agreat  part  ofhislife  wtthout  ttlrring  beyond  the  precincts 
of  his  own  domains,  and  consequently  his  manners  were  far  from  heing  tlie  most  polished ;  but 
be  was  hearty,  good -humoured,  and  friendly.  His  attention  to  me  was  all  that  I  oonld  wish, 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  behavioor.  His  roUag  pamion  was  buntmg, 
which  he  had  brought  himself  to  consider  as  a  serious  oceupKHon ;  mid  when  talking  over 
some  remarkable  chace,  he  treated  the  subject  withasmudh  gravity  as  if  it  badhcen  a  battle  on 
which  the  ftfte  of  two  kingdoms  were  depending.  1  happened  to  be  a  tolerable  aportsman  ;  soon 
after  my  arrival  at  Lindenberg,  1  gave  some  preofe  of  my  ^xterity.  The  baron  ioraiediatety 
marked  me  down  as  a  man  -of  geniue,  and  vowed  to  me  on  eternal  Mendshlp. 

'Hiat  fViendsfaip  was  become  to  me  by  no  means  IndifTerent  At  tbe  castle  of  Lindenberg, 
I  befeeld,  for  the  first  time,  your  rister,  the  lovely  Agnes.  Fw  me,  whose  lieart  was  oncooii- 
pied,  and  who  grieved  at  the  void,  to  see  her  and  to  love  lier  were  the  vame.  I  found  in 
Agnes  all  that  was  recfuirito  to  secure  my  afibctlon.  8he  mas  then  omn'oely  sheteen^  har 
permm,  light  and  degant,  was  ahvady  formed ;  she  posaessed  wveral  Menu  in  perfeotioo, 
)«rtSeulariy  those  of  noosio  and  drawhig;  her  chamdter  was  gay,  4ypea,  and  good-ihumoored ; 
mdlOtgmHMMlmiMdtfot  htit  ^dresi  mfi  MtunewfetMod  oa  vdiuCaeecMi  cMtrast  to  Ibe 
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iit  and  ftediad  ooquttry  •!  tie  PfcilitM  dagnes,  whom  T  had  jmt  quitted.  From  the  moment 
tin!  I  iMMAbtf  1  bit  tb0  bmI  Mfely  isterMl  i»  her  ihte.  I  made  many  hujuiries  reipeGtias 
bacaitbaharoMM. 

«•  6te iamy  nkct^"  lepUadthaft  hdfi  ^ywat are aCfll ignorant,  Dbn  Alphonio,  that  I  am 
yam  coantrywoauHU  I  aaa  aiitv  t«  liia  D«ke  of  Medina  Csli.  Agnei  is  the  daughter  of  ny 
Moand  broihar,  Dan  Gaaton ;  aha  baa  been  destined  to  the  convent  from  her  cradle,  and  HiQ 
MOB  make  bar  prefaaaion  at  MadfMU* 

Uara  Loraaao  inCarrupted  dw  aaarquia  by  an  evehtnudton  c(  surprise.  "  hutended  for  the 
oonvent  from  the  cradia  \>"  aaid  ba ;  •'by  heaven,  this  is  the  firajt  word  that  I  ever  heard  of 
wdi  a  design.'*  / 

*'  IhaUave  it,  my  dear  Loaenzo,**  answered  Don  Raymond ;  "  but  you  must  listen  to  mo 
witb  patienoa*  Yea  will  not  ba  lesa  aurpriaed  when  I  refate  some  particulars  of  your  familf 
gt^  imknawa  ta  yaw,  and  whiah  I  have  learnt  from  the  mouth  of  Agnes  herseU^** 

Ha  tfaMi  raanmed  Ua  narrathv  aa  IbHows :  You  cannot  but  be  aware  that  your  parei^ 
vara  nnfnitnnaitfilj-  slavaa  to  the  gtaaaest  superstition ;  when  this  foible  was  called  mto  play* 
Ihdbr  efvacy  other  aenafanant»  thnfap  every  other  pas^n,  yielded  to  its  irresistible  strength* 
Whila  aha  waa  big  ndtk  Agnaa,  yonr  mother  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  gives 
aatf-  by  hor  phyaiciaBia*  hi  this  silaatio»  Donna  Isabella  vowed  that,  if  she  recovered  from 
bsr  mabdy,  the  child  then  Kving  inr  her  bosom,  if  a  girl,  should  be  dedicated  to  St  Clare;  if  • 
boy,  to  St  Benedict.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  she  got  rid  of  her  complaint ;  Agnes  entered 
the  world  ^ve,  and  waa  immadiateiy  destined  to  the  service  of  St  Clare. 

Don  Qaston  readily  aUmad  in  with  hia  lady^  wishes ;  but,  knowing  the  sentiments  of  tha 
^tiA^,  hia  brother,  vaapaoting  a  asonastio  life,  it  was  determined  that  your  sister's  destinatioa 
iteold  be  carefully  eoneeoled  from  hinu  The  better  to  guard  the  secret,  it  was  resolved  that 
Agnea  shonld  acoompany  her  aunt,  Donna  Rodolpha,  into  Germany,  whitlier  that  lady  waa 
on  the  point  of  following  her  new  married  husband,  Baron  Undenberg.  On  her  arrival  at 
that  aatate^  the  young  Agnea  waa  put  intO'  a  convent,  situated  but  a  few  miles  finom  the  castlcu 
Tha  nuns  to  whom  her  ednoation  was  confided  performed  tbeir  charge  with  exactitude  ;  they 
made  ber  a  parfhet  miatreaa  of  many  accompHsfaments,  and  strove  to  Inftise  into  her  mind  a 
taste  for  the  ratireasant  end  tranquil  pleasures  or  a  convent.  But  a  secret  instinct  made  tha 
youiY  ladnso  sansihlv  that  she  waa  not  bom  for  solitude ;  in  all  the  freedom  of  youth  and 
gaiciy,.  she  aacuplad  not  to  taeat  aa  ridiculaua  many  ceremonies  which  the  nuns  regarded  with 
awe  ;  and  she  was  never  more  happy  than  when  ber  lively  imagination  inspired  her  with  some 
ssbama  ta  plague  tha  stiff  Uaiy  abbeas,  or  the  ugly,  ill-tempered  old  porteress.  She  looked 
watb disguatupaa the  paoapeot before  her;  however,  no  alternative  was  offered  to  her,  and 
she  submitted  to  tha  daerae  of  her  parenta,  though  not  without  secret  repining. 

That  repugaanea  aha  had  not  art  enough  to  conceal  long ;  Don  Gaston  was  informed  of  it* 
Alarmed,  Lorenzo,  lest  your  affection  for  her  should  oppose  itself  to  his  projects,  and  lest  you 
should  foaitiveiy  ot^ectto  yaur  sister'a  miwry,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  whole  affair  from  your 
kamihriga  aa  wall  as  the  duke's^  till  the  sacrifioe  should  be  consummated.  The  season  of  her 
taking  tha  veil  waa  flxad  fiir  the  time  when  you  should  be  upon  your  travels ;  in  the  mean- 
whlla  BO  huU  waa  dropped  off  Donna  Inesilla's  fatal  vow.  Your  sister  was  never  permitted  to 
know  your  direction.  All  your  letters  were  read  before  she  received  them,  and  those  parts 
effaced  whioh  were  likely  to  nouriah  her  inclination  for  the  worid ;  her  answers  were  dictated 
elthnr  by  bar  aunt,  or  by  daaM  Cunegonda,  her  governess.  These  particulars  I  learnt  partly 
from  Agnes,  partly  from  the  baroness  herself. 

I  inmadiataly  datecmlnad  upon  rescuing  this  lovely  girl  from  a  fatn  so  contrary  to  ber 
inrlinitfiiini,  and  iU  snited  to  hac  merit.  I  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  myself  into  her  favour ; 
I  boasted  of  my  friendships  and  ialimacy  with  yon.  She  listened  to  me  with  avidity ;  she 
isemed.  to' devour  my  words  while  I  wp6ke  in  your  praise,  and  her  eyea  thanked  me  for  my 
aSaction  to  bar  brother.  My  oonstant  and  unremitthig  attention  at  length  gained  me  bar 
heart,  and  with  diOcalty  I  obliged-  ber  to  confess  tiiat  she  loved  me.  When,  however,  I 
{fTDpoaedhar  quitting  the  caatleof  Undenberg,  she  rejected  the  idea  hi  positive  terms. 

"  Ba  geaarottSft  Alphonao/  iha  said ;  <^ye«i  possess  my  heart,  but  use  not  the  gift  ignobly. 
Employ  not  your  ascendancy  over  me  in  persuading  me  to  take  a  tte^  %.t^V&R3ek\^Q»^^ 
bara«ft«hiMtohhulb    I  «i  jvas^  aail  iViiiiliaA ;  myVff^^eiMtr.m'^fxfiXlVfucsnii^ 
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from  me,  aad  my  otlmr  relattooft  aot  with  me  as  mj  eaemitf  Taka  pity  on  my  UBprotactad 
situation.  Instead  of  seducing  me  to  aa  aotioa  wiiich  woold  oovar  ma  with  shame,  strife 
vather  to  gain  the  affections  of  tboie  who  govern  me.  The  baron  esteems  yon.  My  aunt,  to 
others  ever  liarsb,  proud^  and  oontemptooos,  remembers  tliai  yoo  rescued  her  ttom  the  hands 
of  murderers,  and  wears  with  you  alone  the  appearance  of  kindness  and  beaignHy.  Try, 
then,  your  influence  over  my  guardians.  If  tiiey  content  to  our  onion,  my  hands  is  yours. 
FVom  your  account  of  my  brotiier,  I  cannot  doubt  your  obtaining  liis  approbation ;  and  when 
they  6nd  the  impossibility  of  executing  their  design,  I  tmst  that  my  parents  will  excuse  my 
disobedience,  and  expiate  by  some  other  sacrifice  my  moUierls  &tal  vow." 

Prom  the  first  moment  that  I  beheld  Agnes,  I  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
her  relations.  Authorised  by  the  confession  of  her  regard,  I  redoubted  my  exertions.  My 
pi)ncipai  battery  was  directed  against  the  baroness :  it  was  easy  to  discover  that  her  word 
was  law  in  the  castle  2  her  husband  paid  her  tlie  most  absohite  snbmiirien,  and  eonsidered 
her  as  a  superior  being.  She  was  about  forty ;  ia  her  youth  she  had  been  a  beauty,  but  her 
charms  liad  been  on  that  large  scale  which  can  but  ill  sustain  the  shock  of  years ;  liowever, 
the  stm  possessed  some  remains  of  them.  Her  understanding  was  stsoag  and  excellent,  when 
not  obscured  1^  prejudice,  which  unluckily  was  but  sehloB  the  case.  Her  passions  were 
Violent ;  she  ipared  no  pains  to  gratify  them,  and  pursued  with  unremitting  vengeance  those 
who  opposed  Uiemselves  to  her  wishes.  The  warmest  of  friends,  tlie  most  inveterate  of 
enemies,  such  was  the  Baroness  Lindenberg. 

I  laboured  incessantly  to  please  her ;  unluckily  I  sueceedod  but  too  well.  She  seemed 
gratified  by  my  attcctioD,  and  treated  me  with  a  distinction  aeoordsd  by  her  to  no  one  else. 
One  of  my  daily  occupations  was  reading  to  her  for  several  hours:  tlwee  hours  I  shouki 
much  rather  have  passed  with  Agnes ;  but  as  I  was  conscious  that  oomplaisance  for  her  aunt 
would  advance  our  union,  I  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the  penance  imposed  upon  me. 
Donna  Rodo1pha*s  library  was  principally  composed  of  old  Spanish  romances ;  these  were  her 
frivourite  studies,  and  once  a  day  one  of  these  unmerciful  volumes  was  put  regulariy  into  my 
hands.  I  read  the  wearisome  adventures  of  '  Perceforest/  *  Tirante  tlie  White/  '  Palmerin 
of  England,*  and  *  The  Knight  of  the  Sun,*  till  the  book  was  on  the  point  of  falling  from  my 
bands  through  ennui.  However,  the  increasing  pleasure  which  the  baronew  seemed  to  take 
in  my  society,  encouraged  me  to  persevere;  and  latteriy  she  showed  me  a  partiality  so 
marked,  that  Agnes  advised  mo  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  declaring  our  mutual  passion 
to  her  aunt. 

One  evening  I  was  alone  with  Donna  Rodolpna  in  her  own  apartment.  As  our  readings 
generally  treated  of  love,  Agnes  was  never  permitted  to  assist  at  them.     I  was  just  coogratu- 

lating  myself  at  having  finished  '  The  Loves  of  Tristian  and  the  Queen  Iscult* ** 

'*  Ah !  the  unfortunates!  **  cried  the  baroness;  " bow  say  3rou,  signer?  Do  you  think  it 
possible  for  man  to  feel  an  attachment  so  disinterested  and  sinoere  ?" 

**  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  replied  I ;  *^  my  own  heart  furnishes  me  with  the  certainty.  Ah  I 
Donna  Rodolpha,  might  I  but  hope  for  your  approbation  of  my  love  I  might  I  but  confess  the 
name  of  my  mistress  without  incurring  your  resentment  1"    She  interrupted  me 

'*  Suppose  I  were  to  say  that  she  returns  your  affection,  and  laments  not  less  sincerely 
than  yourself  the  uahappy  vows  which  separate  her  from  yon*** 

<«  Ah  !  Donna  Rodolpha !  "  I  exclaimed,  throwing  myself  on  my  knees  before  her,  and 
pressing  her  band  to  my  lips,  "  you  have  discovered  my  secret !  What  is  your  decision  ? 
Must  I  despair,  or  may  I  reckon  upon  your  favour  ?** 

She  withdrew  not  the  hand  which  I  held ;  but  she  turned  from  me,  and  covered  her  face 
with  the  other.—*'  How  can  I  refuse  it  you?"  she  replied:  **  Ah  !  Don  Alphonso,  I  have  long 
perceived  to  whom  your  attentions  were  directed,  but  till  now  I  perceived  not  the  impression 
which  they  mode  upon  my  heart.  At  lengfth  i  can  no  longer  hide  my  weakness  either  from 
myself  or  from  you.  I  yield  to  the  violence  of  my  passion,  and  own  that  I  adore  you !  For 
three  long  months  I  stifled  my  desires ;  but  growing  stronger  by  resistance,  I  submit  to  their 
Impetuosity.  Pride,  fear,  and  honour,  respect  for  myself^  and  my  engsgements  to  the  baron, 
all  ore  vanquished,  i  sacrifice  them  to  my  love  for  you,  and  it  still  seems  to  me  that  I  pay 
too  mean  a  price  for  your  possession*" 

She  paused  for  an  auswer.-^udge,  my  LortBiOi  what  must  have  been  my  coBfruion  at 
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ditcoTerf.  At  once  I  saw  all  th«  magaitud^  of  thb  obfeCade»  wMeh  I  bad  myielf  nbed  to  mf 
bappineM*  Tha  baroness  had  pboad  those  attontioBS  to  her  o«m  account,  which  I  had  merely 
paid  ber  fbr  the  sako  of  Agnes;  and  the  strength  of  her  expressions,  the  looks  that  accom- 
pAoiod  them,  acd  ay  knowledge  of  ber  refongoAil  disposition,  made  me  tremble  for  myself  and 
my  beloved.  I  was  silent  for  some  ndnntes.  I  kne  w  not  bow  to  reply  to  her  declaration :  I 
ooold  only  resolTO  to  dear  op  the  mistake  witbont  deUiy,  and  for  the  present  to  conoeal  from 
Imr  knowledge  the  name  of  my  mistress.  No  sooner  bad  she  avowed  her  passion  than  tho 
transports  whicb  before  were  evident  fai  my  features  gave  place  to  eonstematloii  and  constraint. 
I  dropped  ber  hand,  and  foee  from  my  knees.  The  change  hi  my  ooimtoBance  did  not  escape 
ber  observadoii. 

<«  What  moans  this  silenoe?*  said  she  fai  a  trembling  voiee;  'hvbere  is  that  joy  which  yon  M 
me  to  expect  ?**•— 

^  Forgive  me,  signora,"  I  aatwered,  **  if  what  necessity  Ibrces  from  me  should  seem  barsti 
and  nngratefuL  To  eaoonrage  yon  fai  an  error,  which,  however  it  may  flatter  myself,  mnit 
prove  to  you  the  sooroe  of  disappointment,  wonld  make  me  appear  criminal  in  every  eye.  R<k 
Qoor  obliges  me  to  inform  you,  that  you  have  mistaken  for  the  solicitude  of  love  what 
was  only  the  attentioa  of  friendship.  The  latter  sentiment  is  that  which  I  wished  to  ^xdto 
in  your  bosom  i  to  entertaiB  a  warmer,  respect  for  you  Ibrbkis  me;  and  gratitude  for  the 
baron's  generous  treatment.  Perhaps  these  reasons  woukl  not  be  sufficient  to  shield  me  from 
your  attractions,  were  it  not  that  my  affections  are  already  bestowed  upon  another.  You 
bave  charms,  signora,  which  might  captivate  the  most  insensible ;  no  heart  unoccupied  could 
reiist  them.  Happy  it  b  for  me  that  mine  Is  no  longer  in  ray  possession,  or  I  should  bave 
to  reproach  mysMf  for  ever  with  having  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Recollect  yourself 
noble  lady !  recollect  what  is  owed  by  you  to  honour,  by  me  to  the  baron,  and  replace,  by  e^ 
teem  and  friendship,  these  sentiments  which  I  never  can  return."  The  baroness  turned  pale 
at  this  unexpected  and  positive  declaration ;  she  doubted  whether  she  slept  or  woke.  At 
length  recovering  from  ber  surprise,  consternation  gave  place  to  rage,  and  the  blood  rushed 
back  into  her  cheeks  with  vfolence. 

**  ViUam  !**  she  cried ;  ''  monster  of  deceit !  Thus  is  the  avowal  of  my  love  received  ?  U 
it  thus  that— but,  no,  no  1  it  cannot,  it  shall  not  be !  Alphonso,  behold  me  at  your  feet ! 
Be  witnem  to  my  despair  I  Look  with  pity  on  a  woman  who  loves  you  with  shicere  affection ! 
She  who  possesses  your  heart,  how  has  she  merited  such  a  treasure  ?  What  sacrifice  has  she 
made  to  yoa  ?    What  raises  her  above  Rodolpba  ?*' 

I  endeavoured  to  lift  her  from  her  knees.  "  For  God*s  sake,  signora,  restrain  these  tran- 
sports ;  they  disgrace  yourself  and  me.  Your  exclamations  may  be  heard,  and  your  secret 
divulged  to  your  attendants.  I  see  that  my  presence  only  Irritates  you :  permit  me  to  retire.**' 
I  prepared  to  quit  the  apartment ;  the  baroness  caught  me  suddenly  by  the  arm. 

*<  And  who  is  my  rival  ?"  said  she  in  a  menacing  tone ;  **  I  will  know  her  name,  and  when  I 
know  it—  I  She  is  some  one  in  my  power ;  yon  entreated  my  favour,  my  protection  !  Let 
me  but  find  her,  let  me  but  know  who  dares  to  rob  me  of  your  heart,  and  she  shall  suffer 
every  torment  which  jealousy  and  disappointment  can  inflict  Who  is  she  ?  Answer  me  this 
moment  Hope  not  to  conceal  her  from  my  vengeance  1  Spies  shall  be  set  over  yon ;  ever}' 
step,  every  look  shall  be  watehed ;  your  eyes  will  discover  my  rival ;  I  shall  know  her  ;  and 
when  she  is  found,  tremble,  Alphonso,  for  her  and  for  yourself.**  As  the  uttered  these  iast 
words,  her  fury  mounted  to  such  a  piteh  as  to  stop  her  powers  of  respiration.  She  panted, 
groaned,  and  at  length  fainted  away.  As  she  was  falling  I  canght  her  in  my  arms,  and  placed 
her  upon  a  sofa;  Then  hastening  to  the  door,  I  summoned  her  women  to  her  assistence ;  I 
committed  her  to  their  care,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  escaping. 

Agitated  and  confused  beyond  expression,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  garden.  The  be- 
nignity with  which  the  baroness  bad  listened  to  me  at  first,  raised  my  hopes  to  the  highest 
pitch :  I  imagined  her  to  bave  perceived  my  attachment  to  her  niece,  and  to  approve  of  it. 
Extreme  was  my  disappointment  at  understanding  the  true  purport  of  her  discourse.  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  take :.  the  superstition  of  the  parente  of  Agnes,  aided  by  her  aunt's  unfor- 
tunate paasion,  seemed  to  oppose  such  obstacles  to  our  union  as  were  almost  insurmountable. 
As  I  passed  by  a  low  parlour,  the  windows  of  which  looked  Into  the  garden,  through  the  doot^ 
wbleb  stood  half  open,  I  observed  Agnes  seated  aft  a  table.    ^«  irai  tKno^^^oDL  ^at«ne«%. 
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nd  tevttrtl  wiiinitbii  dietcfaM  wwt  teilUMd  vduii^  bar.  I  Mttred.  atill  undeiermined  vh^ 
Iter  I  shottM  acqaaint  bar  with  tha  declaratioa  of  (ba-baraneaa. 

**  Ob !  ia  it  only  yon  ?**  aaid  ab%  fwUbig  bar  baad ;  ■*  you  are  dq  atranger,  and  I  afaali  oon* 
limit  By  oaonpfttian  witboiit  earanany,    Taka  «  cbair,  aod  saat  youraalf  by  me.** 

I  obeyad,  aad  placed  aajnelf  near  the  table.  Unoenaoioua  what  I  was  doing,  and  totally 
aocnpJBd  by  the  aoane  which  liad  juat  paiaed,  I  tooii  up  aome  of  the  drawinga,  and  cait  mj 
«yea  oivr  them.  One  «fihaattl(|eota;atniQkaia  from  itaaii^iularity.  It  raprasented  the  great 
Miof  theeasUaof  Lindenberg.  A  door  nondnatiiy  to  awrow  atairraae  atood  iwdf  opeiu 
Ja  the  fiMregroand  ajyaawid  «  gaoup  of  iigwea,  plaoad  in  the  saoat  ^roteaqjoeattUudea;  tmor 
was  expressed  upon  every  countenance.  Here  was  one  upon  bis  knees,  with  bia  tye»  cast  op 
f|0  haaveuk  and  praying  soat  devoutly  {.thacev  anathflr  waa  cnqpuig  awi^  upon  ail  fours. 
Some  hid  their  ilMsea  bi  their  doaks,  or  the  laps  of  their  companions;  some  had  concealed 
thewaaWaa  baoeath  a  tabla^  on  which  the  wmaanta  of  m  isaat  ««•  vi^bl^  while  others,  with 
ff^ping  nonthsy  and  eyaa  widaatratched»  painted  to  a  %Bi!a  si^jpasad  to  have  cnated  this 
dMbirbaaoa.  U  npaaaantod  a  ftmala  of  man  than  haanui  atatora^  dothad  ia  the  habit  of 
«me  religious  otdeiw  Her  face  waa  vaiWd ;  -on  bar  arm  iioqg  a  obaplat  of  beadi;  her  dreis 
araa  in  aeveial  plaoaa  atainad  srifth  blood.whioh  triakled  froai  a  woamd  i^iaa  her  bosom.  In 
4100  band  she  held  a  lan^,  ia  the  other  a  large  kaifob  and  ahe  seamod  advanchif  towacda  the 
biQii  gatea  of  the  halL 

^'What  doea  this  mean,  Agaea?**  aaid  J;  «*ia  thia  aome  iavontien  of  your  own?"  She 
CMt  her  eyaa  upon  the  drawing^ 

^  Ob  1  no,"  ahe  repiiadi  **  *tis  the  invaation  of  much  wiser  heads  than  mine.  Bat  «an  you 
poaaibly  have  livad  at  lindaabeig  for  thrae  whole  montha  without  bearing  of  the  bleeding 

**  You  are  the  Arat  who  ever  meationad  the  name  to  me.    Pray,  who  may  the  lady  be?" 

"  That  is  mora  than- 1  can  paetand  to  tell  you.  All  my  kaowledge  of  her  history  comes 
Mnm  an  old  tradition  in  thia  Cunily,  which  has  beea  Imoded  down  from  fother  to  son,  and  ia 
firmly  credited  throughout  the  boron's  domains.  Nay,  the  baron  believes  it  himself)  and  9B 
Ibr  my  aunt,  who  has  a  natural  tura  for  the  marveUousi  she  would  sooner  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  Bible  than  of  the  bleeding  nun.     Shall  I  tell  you  this  history  ?** 

I  answered  that  she  would  oblige  me  much  by  relating  it;  she  resumed  her  drawing,  and 
then  proceeded  as  follows,  ia  a  tone  of  burlesqued  gravity ;— . 

**  It  is  surprising  that  in  all  the  chronicles  of  past  times  this  rea&arkable  personage  is  never 
•Doe  mentioned.  Fain  would  I  account  to  yeu  her  life  -,  but,  unluckily,  till  after  her  death 
the  was  never  known  to  htive  existed.  Then  first  did  she  think  it  necessary  to  make  some 
Boise  in  the  world,  and  with  that  intention  she  made  boM  to  seize  upon  the  castle  of  Linden- 
berg.  Having  a  good  taste,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  best  room  of  the  house ;  and,  once 
aatablisbed  there,  she  began  to  arouse  herself  by  knockmg  about  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Perhaps  she  was  a  bad  sleeper,  but  this  I  wu  never  able  to  ascertain. 
According  to  the  tradition,  this  entertainment  oomroenced  about  a  century  ago.  It  was 
•ocompanied  with  shrieking,  howling;  groaning,  swearing,  and  many  other  agreeable  noises  of 
the  same  kind.  But  though  one  particular  room  was  more  especially  honoured  with  her  visits, 
ahe  did  not  cnt^cly  confine  herself  to  it.  She  occasionally  ventured  into  the  old  galleries, 
paced  up  ond  down  the  spacious  halls ;  or,  sometimes  stopi^  at  the  doors  of  the  chambers, 
ibe  wept  and  wailed  there,  to  ttie  universal  terror  of  the  inbahitanta.  In  these  nocturnal 
axcnrsioos  she  was  seen  by  diflerent  people,  who  all  describe  her  appearance  as  you  behold  it 
hare  traced  by  the  hand  of  her  unworthy  historian." 

The  singularity  of  thisaooount  insensibly  engaged  my  attentioQi  '*  Did  she  never  speak  to 
those  who  met  her?"  aaid  L 

'*  Not  she.  The  speoimeaa,  indeed,  which  she  gave  nigntly  of  her  talents  for  conversation, 
were  by  no  means  inviting.  Sometimea  the  caatie  rung  with  oatha  and  execrations ;  a  moment 
altar  she  repeated  her  paternoster ;  now  ahe  howled  out  tlie  asost  horrible  blaqibemies,  and 
then  chanted  Dt  fwofumdit  as  orderly  as  if  atill  in  choir.  In  abort,  ahe  seemed  a  mighty 
cipncioua  being,  but  whetlier  abe  prayed  or  oarsed,  whetlier  she  waa  impious  or  devout,  she 
•hiaya  contrived  to  terrify  her  aiditora  out  of  their  senses.  The  caatie  beoame  sctfceiy 
JhiMUIe;  and  iU  lord  waa  ao  frightened  by  thaaa  midnight  iwfols,  thatooefiM  noming  he 
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iMftNniddeadliBhUbed.  Thit  momm memtA  lo  fhnm  tlie  nun  irightflf  s  iNriMnr  ah* 
■Mul«  Bore  Boite  thai  even.  Bui  like  Mxt  bartft  prawKl  toe  ewnlwg  Ibt  Imb,.  He  niMb  Ui 
qipeannce  wifch  a  eelebrAted  ewwjter  io  kie  heodf  who  feored  aoi  to  slml  htiitJf  up  ibr  a 
night  in  the  haunted  chamber.  There  it  teemi  that  be  hod  a  hard  bottle  with  the  gbeol 
befbre  she  wonld  praodee  to  be  qniot.  Sho  woe  obetlootOi  but  ho  woo  moro  eof  end  at  Length 
•he  consented  to  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  take  a  good  olght'o  reet.  For  some  Mam 
alter,  no  newt  woe  heard  of  her ;  hnlat  the^od  of  five  years  the  oaoroiaer  diod»  and  then  the 
nun  ventured  t»  peep  abroad  again.  Howovor»  she  wao  now  frown  mooh  more  tnotablo  oad 
wett-behoved»  She  wnllied  dboat  in  silonoe*  and  neoor  OMMio  her  appoononoo-  obove  onoe  in 
ftvoyeva^  This  castomv  if  yon  wfll  boKove  the  haton^  she  stiU  continnea.  Heio&iUypoiw 
suaded,  thol  on  the  ftfth  of  Mof  of  every  ifthyow,  ao  soon aa  the  eloqkstriMOoae»  thodoor 
of  the  hannted  ehamber  opens.  (Obosrve,  that  this  room  has  been  shut  np  lor  nearly  n 
eentory.)  Then  out  walks  the  ghostly  nnn  with  her  loiop  and  dagger  s  aho  daaeeads  the 
ataiKase  of  the  eastern  tower,  and  orosaaa  the  greet  halU  On  that  night  the  porter  alwaja 
leaves  thO  gates  of  the  oastle  open,  out  of  respod  Uk  the  appantiea  s  not  that  this  is  thought 
by  any  means  neeessary,  siaeo  she  eouM  eosiiy  whip  through  the  koy*bolo  if  she  cboso  it; 
but  merely  oat  of  pohteness,  and  ta  prevent  her  from  mnkiag  her  ccit  id  a  way  so  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  her  ghostsfaip.'' 

''And  whither  does  she  go  on  ipiittkig  the  costie?* 

•*  To  heaven,  1  hope ;  but  if  she  does,  the  place  is  not  certaiply  to  bar  taste,  ibr  she  always 
returns  alter  an  hour's  absence.  The  lady  then  retires  to  kwr  chombsf,  and  is  quiet  ibr  an* 
other  five  years." 

"  And  you  betfeve  thia,  Agnes?^ 

''How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  No,  nn,  Alpbonso  I  1  havo  too  naeh  reason  to  lanmnt 
luperstitIon*a  infloence  to  bo  its  victim  aayselC  However,  I  must  not  avow  my  incredulity  |o 
the  baroness  ;  she  ootertahis  not  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  history.  As  to  Dame  CunegondOf 
my  governess,  she  protests  that  fifteen  years  ago  she  saw  the  spectre  wUh  her  own  eyoa. 
She  related  to  mo  one  eveoing,  bow  slie  and  several  other  doinestk»  had  been  terrified  while 
at  supper  by  the  appearance  of  the  bleeding  nun,  as  the  ghost  Is  ealled  at  the  oastle ;  *tis  ft-om 
her  account  that  I  drew  this  sketeh«  and  you  asay  bo  eei  tain  that  Cunegooda  was  not  ooiittod. 
There  she  is !  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  paarion  she  was  in,  and  how  ugly  she  looked,  while 
she  scolded  me  fbr  havhig  made  her  piotnre-  so  hko  herself  !** 

Here  she  pointed  to  a  burlesque  figure  of  an  old  woman  in  an  attitude  of  terror.  In  spite 
of  the  melancholy  which  epprsesed  me,  I  oonU  not  help>amiling  at  the  playAil  imagination  of 
Agnes ;  she  had  perfectly  preserved  Dame  Cnnegondafs  rosomblanoe,  but  bad  so  mueh  exag. 
gerated  every  ftult,  and  rendered  every  feature  ao  irresistibly  laughabio,  that  1  could  easily 
conceive  the  duenna's  anger. 

**  The  figure  h  admirable,  my  dear  Agnes !  I  knew  not  thnl  yon  pooMssed  such  talents  for 

the  ridiculous.  ** 

«*  S^y  a  moment,"  she  replied ;  **  I  will  show  yon  a  figure  still  more  ridiculous  than  Diane 
Cunegonda's.    If  it  pleases  yen,  you  asay  dt^Moe  of  it  as  seems  best  to  yoursolt" 

She  rose,  and  went  to  a  cabinet  at  some  Httlodtetaaco;  unlocking  a  drawer,  she  took  oat 
a  small  case,  which  she  opened,  and  presented  to  sso. 

*•  Do  you  know  the  resemblance  ?"  said  she,  smiKBg. 

It  was  her  own.  Transported  with  the  gift.  Ipressodtho  portrait,  to  my  lips  with  passion; 
I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  declared  my  gratitude  in  the  wannest  and  moat  affectionate 
terms.  She  listened  to  me  with  complaisaneei,  and  assured  ase  that  aho  shared  nqr  seotimenU  ; 
when  suddenly  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  diaengagod  the  hand  which  I  held,  and  flew  from 
the  room  by  a  door  wbleh  opened  to  the  garden.  Amazed  at  this  abrupt  ileparture,  I  rooe 
bastfiy  ttom  my  knees.  1  beheld  with  oonfiision  the  baroness  standing  near  me^  glowing  wit^ 
ieabusy,  and  idmost  choked  with  rage.  On  leoovering  from  her  swoon,  she  had  tortured  her 
bnaginatlon  to  dtooover  her  coooealed  rival  No  one  appeared  to  dooarvo  bar  auspicious  more 
^kn  Agnes.  She  hnmedlalely  hastsned  to  iad  her  niooe^  taa  her  with  encouragiag  my 
addrease^  and  assure  herself  whether  her  conjectures  wein  weU-grounded.  Unfoitaoately  she 
had  already  aeen  enough  to  neid  no  other  oonftmntion.    bhe  anivid  efe  the  door  of  the  room 
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«l^e|n«alMimiiieflCwlMa  AgMtgaTevMherportniit.  8btlMardHM|irofeM  «a«?eriaiU 
fa;  attehtmiit  to  ber  rival,  tod  taw  me  kneeMng  aft  bar  foet  She  advaMad  to  aeparata  n; 
we  were  too  mii^  oecupied  by  each  other  to  peroeiTe  her  approach,  and  w«ta  not  aware  of  it 
till  A^ei  beheld  ber  gtandlng  by  my  ddeb 

Rage  on  the  part  of  Donna  Rodolpha,  eoriMurratnBent  on  oiiine,  for  aome  Ume  kept  ni  both 
lilettt.    The  lady  recovered  hertelf  fint 

•* My  foflpicions,  then,  were  jntt,**  said  die;  "the  eeqnetryor  myniece  hai  triomphed* 
and  tit  to  ber  that  I  am  iaeri6eed.  In  one  reipeet,  however,  I  am  fortunate ;  I  aball  not  be 
the  only  one  who  lamentt  a  dhappointed  patifon.  Yon,  too^  ahall  know  what  it  ii  to  love 
without  hope  f  I  daily  expect  Ofden  for  reftoriog  Agnea  to  bar  parenta.  immediately  upon 
ber  arrival  in  Spain,  ihe  will  take  the  ?eO,  and  plaee  an  imoperable  barrier  to  your  union* 
Yon  may  spare  your  tuppHcatlonf,'*  the  eontimied,  perceiving  me  on  the  point  of  speaking : 
'*  my  resolotion  is  fixed  and  immoveable.  Your  miatreas  shall  rsmain  a  doae  prisoner  in  her 
ehamber  tiR  she  exchanges  tbii  castle  for  the  cloister.  SoHtude  will  perhaps  recall  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  duty ;  bnt  to  prevent  your  opposfaig  that  wished  event,  I  must  inform  you,  Don 
Alphonso^  that  your  presence  hers  to  no  Umgtt  agreeaUa  either  to  the  baron  or  myselt  It  was 
not  to  talk  nonsense  to  my  nieee  that  your  relatione  sent  yon  to  Germany;  your  business 
was  to  travel,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  impede  any  longer  so  exeeHent  a  design.  Farewell, 
signor  ;  remember  that  to-morrow  morning  we  nseet  for  the  last  tiBse.**  Haring  said  this, 
she  darted  upon  me  a  look  of  pride,  contempt,  and  amUoe,  and  qnitted'the  apartment.  I  also 
retired  to  mine,  and  consumed  the  night  hi  plannfaq^  the  means  of  raseuing  Agnes  from  tbe 
power  of  her  tyrannical  aunt. 

After  the  positive  declaration  of  Its  mistress  it  was  Impossftle  for  me  to  make  a  longer  stay 
at  the  castle  of  Lindenbeig.  Aocoidingly  I  tbe  next  di^  announeed  my  Immediate  departure. 
The  baron  declared  that  it  gave  him  sincere  pain ;  and  he  expressed  btasseif  fa  my  favour  so 
warmly,  that  I  endeavonred  to  win  hhn  over  to  my  fatareat  Soarealy  had  I  mentioned  tbe 
name  of  Agnes,  when  he  stopped  me  short,  and  said,  that  it  waa  totally  ont  of  his  power  to 
interfere  in  the  busfaMss.  I  saw  that  it  was  fa  vafa  to  aigne;  the  baronam  governed  her  hus- 
band with  despotic  sway,  and  I  easily  perceived  that  she  had  prejndloed  him  agafast  the  match. 
Agnes  did  not  appeaiv  I  entreated  pemdssfon  to  take  leave  of  her,  hot  my  prayer  was  rejected. 
I  was  obliged  to  depart  without  seeing  her.  At  qnlttteg  hhn,  the  baron  shook  my  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  assured  me  that  as  soon  as  his  niece  was  gone,  I  might  consider  his  house  as  my 
own. 

«  Ftoewell,  Don  Alphonao  !**  said  the  baroness,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  me.  I  took 
it,  and  offered  to  cany  it  to  my  lips.  She  prevented  me.  Her  husband  waa  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  hearing.  **  Tikt  care  of  yourseH^"  shecontfaned ;  "  my  love  is  become 
hatred,  and  my  wounded  pride  shall  not  be  unatoned.  Oo  where  yon  will  my  vengeaace  shall 
fellow  you.**    She  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look  snAcient  to  make  nw  tremble. 

I  answered  not,  but  hastened  to  quit  the  castle.  As  my  chaise  drove  out  of  the  court,  I 
looked  up  to  the  windows  of  your  sister's  chamber:  nobody  was  to  be  seen  there.  I  threw 
myself  back  despondent  in  my  carriage.  I  waa  attended  by  no  other  servanta  than  a  French- 
man, whom  I  had  hired  at  Strasbourg,  fa  Stephanos  room,  and  my  little  page^  whom  I  before 
mentioned  to  yon.  The  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  good  temper  of  Theodore,  had  already  made 
hhn  dear  to  me ;  but  he  now  prepared  to  lay  an  obligation  on  me,  whieh  asade  me  look  on  hhn 
as  a  guardian  genius.  Scarcely  had  we  proceeded  half  a  mile  from  the  castle,  when  he  rode 
up  to  the  chaise  door.  **  Take  courage,  signor  I**  aahl  be  fa  Spanish,  which  he  had  already 
learnt  to  speak  with  floency  and  correctoem :  "while  you  were  with  the  baron,  I  watched  the 
moment  when  Dame  Cunegonda  was  below  stairs,  and  mounted  into  tbe  chamber  over  that  of 
Donna  Agnes.  I  sang,  as  loud  as  I  could,  a  little  German  air,  well  known  to  her,  hoping  that 
she  would  recollect  my  voice.  I  was  not  disappofated,  for  I  soon  heard  her  window  open.  I 
hastened  to  let  down  a  string  with  which  I  had  prorided  myself.  Upon  hearing  the  casement 
closed  again,  I  drew  up  the  string,  and  fastened  to  it  I  found  this  scrap  of  paper."  He  then 
presented  me  with  a  small  note,  addressed  to  me.  I  opened  it  with  impatience.  It  contained 
the  following  words,  written  fa  pencil : 

**  Conceal  yourself  for  the  next  fortnight  fa  some  neighboorfag  viUage.    My  aunt  will  believe 
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yim  to  htn  quittad  I  Aiiienbeii;^  and  I  ibili  be  rMtoned  to  liberty.  Iwfllbeia  thewettpavi- 
Bon  at  twelYe  oa  the  night  of  the  thirtieth.  Fail  not  to  bethere»  and  we  ihall  have  an  oppor^ 
tonity  oif  oonoerting  out  Aiture  plana.  <*  Adieu ! 

**  AONEt.^* 

At  perusing  these  linea  my  tran^iorU  exceeded  all  boandi ;  neither  did  I  set  any  to  the 
exprenions  of  gratitude  which  I  heaped  upon  Theodore.  In  UcU  hii  address  and  attention 
merited  my  warmest  praise.  You  will  readily  believe  that  I  had  not  entrusted  him  with  my 
passion  for  Agnes;  but  the  arch  youth  liad  too  much  discernment  not  to  discover  my  secret, 
and  too  much  discretion  not  to  conceal  his  iLuowledge  of  it.  He  observed  in  silence  what  waa 
going  on,  nor  strove  to  make  himself  an  agent  in  the  business  till  my  interests  required  his  inter- 
ference. I  equally  admired  his  judgment,  his  penetration,  his  address,  and  his  fidelity.  This 
was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  I  bed  found  him  of  infinite  use,  and  1  was  every  day  more 
convinced  of  his  quickness  and  capacity.  During  my  short  stay  at  Strasbourg,  he  bad  applied 
himself  diligently  to  learn  the  rudimenu  of  Spanish.  He  eontinued  to  study  it,  and  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  spoke  it  with  the,  same  facility  as  bis  native  language.  He  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  in  reading.  He  had  acquired  much  information  for  bis  age,  and 
united  the  advantages  of  a  lively  countenance  and  prepossessing  figure  to  an  excellent  under- 
atandiog  and  the  very  best  of  hearts.  He  is  now  fifteen.  He  is  still  in  my  service ;  and  when 
you  see  him  I  am  sure  tliat  he  will  please  you.  But  excuse  this  digression ;  I  return  to  the 
aubject  which  1  quitted. 

I  obeyed  the  iiostructions  of  Agnes.  I  proceeded  to  Munich ;  there  I  left  the  chaise  under 
the  care  of  Lucas,  my  French  servant,  and  then  returned  on  horseback  to  a  small  village  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  castle  of  Lindenberg.  Upon  arriving  there,  a  story  was  related  to 
the  host  at  whose  inn  I  alighted,  which  prevented  his  wondering  at  my  making  eo  long  a  stay 
in  his  house.  The  old  man,  fortonately,  was  credulous  and  incuriouB ;  he  believed  all  I  said, 
and  sought  to  know  no  more  than  what  I  thought  proper  to  tell  him.  Nobody  was  with  me 
but  Theodore ;  both  were  disguised ;  and  as  we  kept  ourselves  dose,  we  were  not  suspected 
to  be  other*than  what  we  seemed.  In  this  manner  the  fortnight  passed  away.  During  that 
time  I  had  the  pleasing  conviction  that  Agneo  was  once  more  at  liberty.  She  passed  through 
the  village  with  Dame  Cunegondk ;  she  seemed  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  talked  to  her 
companion  without  any  appearance  of  eonstrainU 

"  Who  are  those  ladies  ?'*  sakl  I  to  my  host,  as  the  carriage  passed. 
"Baron  Lindenberg*s  niece,  with  her  governess,'*  he  replied;  "she  goes  regularly  every 
Friday  to  the  convent  of  St  Catherine,  in  which  she  was  brought  up,  and  which  is  situated 
about  a  mile  Irom  hence." 

Yon  may  be  certain  that  I  waited  with  impatience  for  the  ensuing  Friday.  I  again  beheki 
my  lovely  mistress.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  me  as  she  passed  the  inn  door.  A  blush,  which 
overspread  her  cheek,  told  roe  that  in  spito  of  my  disguise  I  had  been  recognised.  I  bowed 
profoundly.  She  returned  the  compliment  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  as  if  made  to 
an  inferior,  and  looked  another  way  till  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 

The  long  expected,  long  wished  for  night  arrived.  It  was  calm,  and  the  moon  was  at  ita 
futt.  As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  I  hastened  to  my  appointment,  determined  not  to  be 
too  late.  Theodore  had  provided  a  ladder ;  I  ascended  the  garden  wall  without  difficulty. 
The  page  followed  me,  and  drew  the  ladder  after  us.  I  posted  myself  in  the  west  pavilion, 
and  waited  unpatiently  for  the  approach  of  Agnes.  Every  breese  that  whispered,  every  leaf 
that  fell,  I  believed  to  be  her  footttep,  and  hastened  to  meet  her.  Thus  was  I  obliged  to  pass 
a  full  hour,  every  minute  of  which  appeared  to  me  an  age.  The  castle  bell  at  length  tolled 
twelve,  and  scarcely  could  I  believe  the  night  to  be  no  Airther  advanced.  Another  quarter  of 
an  hour  elapsed,  and  I  heard  the  light  foot  of  my  mistress  approaching  the  pavilion  with  pre. 
caution.  I  flew  to  receive  her,  and  conducted  her  to  her  seat  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet, 
and  was  expressing  my  joy  at  seemg  her,  when  she  thus  interrupted  me  :— 

"  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  Alphonso ;  the  moments  are  precious,  for,  though  no  more  a 
prisoner,  Cunegooda  watches  my  every  step.  An  express  is  arrived  from  my  (ather ;  I  must 
depart  immediately  for  Madrid,  and  'tis  with  difficulty  that  I  have  obtained  a  week's  delay. 
The  superstition  of  my  parents,  supported  by  the  representations  of  my  cruel  aunt,  leaves  me 
no  hope  of  softening  them  to  compassion.    In  this  dilemma  1  ha.^^  t^inVi^XA  <:jwsasfi^xD^^^ 
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tojronrliMMr,  God  grani  UmiI  yw  wmf  never  give  ne  MOie  to  repent  my  reMAutMii  | 
Highfe  11  my  only  roMuree  from  tiM  honort  of  a  oonveot ;  and  my  imprndence  mmft  bo 
oxcuted  by  tbo  wgency  of  the  danger.  Now  Uften  to  the  plan  by  whfch  I  hope  to  eflbct  my 
eicape.  '^  We  are  now  at  the  thirtieth  of  April.  On  the  filth  day  from  this  the  visionary  nna 
ii  expected  to  appear.  4n  my  laet  vWt  to  the  eonvent  I  provided  myself  with  a  drem  proper 
Idt  the  character.  A  friend  whom  I  hav«  left  there,  and  to  whom  I  made  no  scrapie  to  con« 
ide  my  veret,  readily  eonsented  to  snpply  me  with  a  religious  habit.  Pirovide  a  carriage, 
and  he  with  it  at  a  little  dbtanoe  from  the  great  gate  of  the  castle.  As  soon  as  the  dock 
flkrilKes  one,  1  shall  quit  my  chamber,  dieaied  in  the  same  apparel  as  the  ghost  Is  supposed 
to  wear.  Whoever  meets  me  wlH  be  too  mndi  teirilM  to  oppose  my  escape  ;  I  shall  easOj 
leaoh  the  door,  and  throw  myself  under  your  protection.  Thus  far  success  is  certain ;  but, 
nh,  AlphonsQ^  sfaonld  yon  deceive  me  I  should  you  despise  my  hnpmdenee,  and  reward  it  witli 
ingratitude,  the  world  will  not  hold  a  beiag  more  wretched  than  myself!  I  ibel  all  the  dangers 
to  which  1  shaH  be  exposed.  1  flwl  that  I  am  giving  you  a  right  to  tteat  me  with  levity  ;  but 
I  rely  upon  your  love^  upon  your  honour  I  The  stepw  which  I  am  on  the  point  ef  taking  wilt 
incense  my  relations  against  me.  Should  yon  desert  me,  should  you  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  yon,  I  shaft!  Iiave  no  IKend  to  punish  your  insult,  or  support  my  cause.  On  yourself  alone 
rests  alL my  hope;  and  if  your  own  heart  does  not  plead  in  my  behalf,  I  am  undone  Ibr  ever  T 

The  tone  in  which  she  pronounced  these  words  were  so  toucbhig,  that  In  spite  of  my  joy  at 
receiving  her  promise  to  follow  me,  I  could  not  help  being  affected.  1  ahw  repikied  in  secret 
at  not  having  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  a  eairiage  at  the  vUIage,  in  which  case  I  might 
have  canied  oft  Agnes  that  very  night.  Such  an  attempt  was  now  impracticable ;  neither 
carriage  nor  hovses  were  to  be  procured  nearer  tlian  Munich,  which  was  distant  iVom  Linden- 
berg  two  good  days*  journey.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  chime  In  with  her  plan,  which.  In 
truth,  seemed  well  arranged.  Her  disguise  would  secure  her  from  being  stopped  in  quitting 
the  castle,  and  would  enable  her  to  step  into  the  carriage  at  the  very  gate  without  difficulty 
or  losing  time. 

Agnes  reclined  her  head  mournfully  on  my  shoulder,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  saw 
tears  flowing  down  her  cheek.  I  strove  to  dissipate  her  melancholy,  and  encouraged  her  to  look 
forward  to  the  pvospect  of  happiness.  1  protested  In  the  most  solemn  terms  that  her  virtue  and 
innocence  would  be  safe  in  my  keeping;  and  that  tHI  the  church  had  made  her  my  lawAil  wifo, 
her  honour  should  be  held  iiy  nie  as  sacred  as  a  sIsterV.  I  told  her  that  my  first  care  should 
lie  to  find  you  out,  Lorenzo,  and  reconcile  yon  to  our  union ;  and  i  w&s  continuing  to  speak  in 
the  same  stram,  when  a  noise  without  alarmed  me.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  pavilion  was 
thrown  open,  and  Cunegonda  stood  before  us.  She  had  heard  Agnes  steal  out  of  her 
chamber,  followed  her  into  the  garden,  and  perceived  her  entering  the  pavilion.  Favoured 
by  the  trees  which  shaded  it,  and  anpereeived  by  Theodore,  who  waited  at  a  little  (Hstance, 
ahe  had  approached  in  silence,  and  overheard  our  whole  conversation. 

**  Admirable !  **  cried  Cunegonda,  in  a  voice  shrill  with  passion,  while  Agnes  ottered  a  loud 
shriek.  **  By  St  Barbara,  youog  lady,  you  bnvo  an  excellent  invention  I  You  must  personate 
the  bleeding  nun,  truly?  What  impiety  I  What  ineredulity  !  Marry,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
let  you  pursue  your  plan.  When  the  real  ghost  met  you,  1  warrant  you  would  be  in  a  pretty 
condition !  Don  Alphonso,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  seducing  a  young» 
^;norant  creature  to  leave  her  family  and  friends.  However,  for  this  time  at  least,  I  shall 
mar  yonr  wicked  designs.  The  noble  lady  shaH  be  fnfermed  of  the  whole  affair,  and  Agnes 
must  defer  playing  the  spectre  till  a  fitter  oppoiinnity.  Farewell,  signor.  Donna  Agnes^ 
kt  me  have  the  honour  of  conducting  your  ghoslahip  back  to  yonr  apartment.  ** 

She  approached  the  sofa  on  which  her  trembling  pupil  was  seated,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  prepared  to  lead  her  from  the  pavilion. 

I  detained  her»  and  strove  by  entreaties^  soothi^  promises,  and  flattery,  to  win  her  to  my 
party ;  but,  finding  all  that  I  oonld  say  of  no  avail,  I  abandoned  the  vain  attempts 

"  Your  obstinacy  must  be  its  own  punlsbasent,**  said  I ;  «*  but  one  resource  remams  to 
save  Agnes  and  myseli;  and  I  shall  not  hesitaite  to  employ  it.** 

Terrified  at  this  menace^  she  again  endeavoured  to  quit  the  pavilion  i  but  I  seized  her  by 
"tiio  wrist,  and  detahied  her  fovoiMy.  At  the  same  momont  Tiieodoroi  who  had  followed  her 
into  tho  9mm,  eloeed  the  door*  and  pravtntod  bar  escapob    I  took  the  nil  of  Agaet ;  1  thrtff 
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It  Mand  tba  dMnaa'j  head»  wk*  utteradiaohiptereiiig  iMelullutyinBplteor«ar  disUnee 
limn  the  oaitl^  I  dreaded  their  hdof  heaid.  Aftikm^th  I  tiiooeeded  in  gigfiof  her  to  eom- 
pletely,  that  ihe  could  not  produce  a  alogle  eoiind.  Theodore  and  aajaetf,  with  eome 
difficulty,  next  contrived  to  bind  her  hands  and  feet  frith  our  handkerehieb ;  and  1  advised 
J^gnes  to  regain  her  chamber  with  all  diUgenoe.  I  proMsed  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
Cunegonda ;  bade  har  mmember  that  on  the  fifth  of  May  1  ehould  be  in  waitlnff  ^t  the  great 
gate  of  the  castle,  and  took  of  her  an  afihetionate  larevdL  Traoshling  and  uneasy,  she  had 
•oarce  power  caough  to  s^ify  her  consent  to  aiy  pkaas,  and  llad  bnA  to  her  apartment  in 
disorder  and  conftiaion. 

Ifk  the  meanwhile  Theodsra  assisted  moin^arrylng  off  my  sBliqaatod  pifce.  She  was 
hoisted  over  ihe  wall*  placed  before  me  upon  my  home  lOm  a  poitmaateao,  and  I  galk^ivd 
nmy  with  her  fiom  the  eastle  of  lindenborg.  The  mducky  dnena  never  had  a  more 
disagreeable  journey  in  her  life.  She  was  jolted  and  shaken  till  she  was  become  little  more 
than  an  animated  mummy ;  not  to  mention  her  Irigkt  when  we  waded  through  a  small  river, 
through  whioh  it  was  necessary  to  pasi^  in  order  to  regain  the^tibgs.  Befbre  we  reached 
the  inn»  I  had  nfarendy  determined  how  to  dispose  of  the  isoablesooBO  Cunegonda.  We 
altered  the  street  in  which  the  inn  stood ;  and  wh3e  the  page  fcnookod,  I  waited  at  a  little 
distance.  The  laadWrd  opened  the  door  wUk  a  lamp  fai  his  faand«  •*  Give  me  the  l^t,*' 
onid  Thaodore;  ** my  aiaater is  condog." 

He  snatehori  the  lamp  hastily,  and  purposely  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground.  The  laodkml 
petamed  to  the  kitohen  to  re->light  the  lamp,  leamog  the  door  open.  I  profited  by  the  obseu- 
zHy^  sprang  from  my  horse  with  Cunegonda  in  my  arms,  darted  up  jtairs,  reached  my  chamber 
anporeeived,  and  unlocking  the  door  of  a  spaciona  ckMst,  stowed  her  wKhin  It,  and  then 
taiaed  the  key.  The  Uindlord  and  Theodore  aoon  after  appearad  with  lights ;  the  former 
•spressed  himself  surprised  at  my  returning  so  late,  but  asked  no  impertinent  queetioos.  He 
aoon  quitted  the  room,  and  left  me  to  eauU  in  the  snceess  of  my  undertnktaig. 

I  immediately  paid  a  visit  to  my  prisoner.  I  atiwete  persuade  her  submitting  with  patience 
to  her  temporary  confinement.  My  attempt  was  msnoocssfuL  Unable  to  spenk  or  move, 
she  expressed  her  fury  by  her  looks,  and,  except  at  meals,  I  never  daaed  to  unbind  her,  or 
teleaae  her  from  the  gag.  At  such  times  I  stood  c^r  her  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  protested, 
that  if  she  uttered  a  singie  cry,  I  would  plunge  it  in  her  bosom.  As  aoon  as  she  had  done 
eatiog:,  the  i^ag  was  replaoed.  I  was  conscious  that  this  prooeeding  was  eruel,  and  could  only 
he  justified  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances.  As  to  Theodore,  he  had  no  scruples  upon  the 
•abject.  Cnnegooda's  captivity  entertained  him  bejrond  measure.  During  his  abode  in  the 
aastle,  a  continual  warfare  had  been  carried  on  between  liira  and  the  duenna ;  and  now  that 
he  found  his  enomy  so  absolutely  in  his  power,  he  triumphed  without  mercy ;  he  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing  but  how  to  find  out  new  n»eans  of  plaguing  her.  Sometimes  he  affected  to 
pity  her  misfortune,  then  laughed  at,  abused,  and  mimicked  her ;  he  played  her  a  thousand 
tiicks,eaGh  more  provoking  than  the  other;  and  amused  himself  by  telling  her,  that  her 
elopement  must  have  occasioned  much  surprise  at  the  baron's.  This  was  in  fact  the  case. 
No  one,  except  Agnes,  couki  imagine  what  was  become  of  Dame  Cunegonda.  Every  hole 
and  corner  was  searched  for  her :  the  ponds  were  dragged,  and  the  woods  underwent  a  thorough 
axamination.  Still  no  Dame  Cunegonda  nwdo  her  appearance.  Agnes  kept  the  secret,  and 
1  kept  the  duenna ;  the  baroness,  therefore,  remained  in  total  ignorance  respecting  the  old 
womm's  fake,  but  suspected  her  to  have  perished  by  suicide.  Thus  passed  away  five  days, 
during  which  I  had  prepared  everything  necessary  for  my  enterprise.  On  quitting  Agnes,  I 
had  made  it  my  first  bnsinen  to  dispatch  a  peasant  wHh  a  letter  to  Lucas,  at  Manich,  ordering 
1dm  to  take  care  that  a  coach  and  four  should  arrive  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  fifth  of  May  at 
the  village  of  Rosenwald.  He  obeyed  my  instrudions  punctually ;  the  equipage  arrived  at 
the  time  appelated.  As  the  period  of  her  Iady*a  elopement  drew  nearer,  Cunegonda*s  rage 
increased.  I  verily  believe  that  spite  and  passion  wonid  hnve  kflled  her,  had  I  net  luckily 
diacovered  har  pnpoaseesion  in  favour  of  cherry  brandy.  With  this  fkvourfte  liquor  she  was 
plentifully  aupplieii  and,  Theodore  always  reoBalalng  to  guard  her,  the  gag  was  ooeasioBally 
igamaiuJ.  The  liquor  seamed  to  have  a  wondevfol  eflhet  in  softanfag  the  aerhaony  of  her 
natural  Bad  bar  canfinamejiu  not  admitting  of  any  athar  aamatmtat,  abe  got  drank  re^lailt 
•aee  a  digr  Jaat  by  way  of  ptwhigthe  time. 
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The  fifth  «f  Uaf  arrivwl,  m  ptriod  by  ne  never  to  be  forfottcn!  Befete  the  csloek  ftrack 
twdvelbetoohmj^totheMeneofeetioo.  Theedore  fallowed  me  en  bortebeek.  I  eon- 
coaled  the  carriage  in  e  ipeoioQi  eavem  of  the  hill  on  whoae  brow  the  caille  waa  situated. 
This  cavern  was  of  considemble  depth,  and,  auMog  the  peiMnts,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Lbdenberg  Hole.  The  night  was  oahn  and  beantiftil  t  the  moonbeams  ieil  upon  the  ancient 
towers  of  the  castle,  and  shed  open  their  snnuniU  a  silver  light  All  was  still  around  me ; 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  eiespt  the  night  breese  sigfafav  among  the  leaves,  the  distant  barkhig 
orvfl]agedegs,ertheowlwhidihad  established  hofsetf  in  a  nook  of  the  deserted  eastern 
torret.  I  heard  her  mebncholy  shriek,  and  looked  upwards;  she  sat  upon  the  ridge  of  a 
window,  which  I  reeogniasd  to  be  that  of  the  hannted  room.  This  brought  to  my  remembrance 
the  itory  of  the  hlswUng  mm,  and  I  sighed  while  I  rafleeted  on  the  infioenee  of  superstition, 
and  weakncm  of  human  reason.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  fidat  chorus  steal  upon  the  sUmco  of  the 
night. 

•«  What  can  oeeaskm  that  noise,  Theodore?" 

**  A  stranger  of  distinetion,"  replied  he,  ••passed  through  the  villsge  to^^y  in  his  way  to 
the  castle;  he  is  reported  to  be  the  father  of  Donna  Agnes.  Doubtlem  the  baron  has  givta 
an  entertainment  to  eelebrate  his  arrival.** 

The  castle  bell  announced  the  hour  of  midnlgfat  This  was  the  usaal  signal  for  the  fomfly 
to  retire  to  bed.  Soon  after  I  perceived  lights  in  the  castle^  moring  baokwards  and  forwards 
in  diflTerent  dircotions.  I  oonjectured  the  eompany  to  be  separating.  I  oonld  hear  the  heavy 
doors  grate  as  they  opened  with  diAcnlty ;  and  as  they  ckMod  agata,  the  rotten  casements 
rattled  in  their  ftmmes.  The  chamber  of  Agnes  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle.  I  trem- 
bled lest  she  should  have  foiled  in  obtaining  the  key  of  the  haunted  room.  Through  this  ft 
wu  necessary  for  her  to  pass,  hi  order  to  rsach  the  narrow  staircase  by  which  the  ghost  was 
supposed  to  descend  into  the  great  hall.  Agitated  by  thb  a|^>rebeiision,  I  kept  my  eyes 
constantly  fixed  upon  the  window,  where  I  hoped  to  perceive  the  friendly  glare  of  a  lamp  by 
Agnes.  1  now  heard  the  many  gates  unbarred.  By  the  candle  in  his  hand,  I  disttngui^ed 
old  Conrad,  the  porter.  He  set  the  portal  doors  wkie  open,  and  retired.  The  lights  in  the 
castle  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  length  the  whole  building  was  wrapped  in  darkness. 

While  I  sat  upon  a  broken  ridge  of  the  hill,  the  stiUnem  of  the  scene  Inspired  me  with 
melancholy  ideas  not  altogether  unpleasing.  The  castle,  which  stood  full  in  my  sight,  formed 
an  object  equally  awful  and  picturesque.  Its  ponderous  walls,  tinged  by  the  mooo  with 
sokmu  brightness ;  its  old  and  partly  ruined  towers,  lifting  themselves  into  the  clouds,  and 
seaming  to  frown  on  the  plains  around  them  ;  its  lofty  battlements  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
folding  g^tes  expanding  in  honour  of  the  visionary  inhabitant,  made  me  sensible  of  a  sad  and 
reverential  horror.  Yet  did  not  these  sensations  occupy  me  so  fully  as  to  prevent  me  from 
witnessing  with  impatie oac  the  slow  progress  of  time.  I  apprbacbed  the  castle,  and  ventured 
to  walk  round  it.  A  few  rays  of  light  still  glimmered  in  Uie  chamber  of  Agnes.  I  observed 
them  with  joy«  I  was  still  gazing  upon  them,  when  I  perceived  a  figure  draw  near  the  win- 
dow, and  the  curtain  was  carefully  closed  to  conceal  the  lamp  which  burned  there.  Convinced 
by  this  observation  that  Agnes  had  not  abandoned  her  plan,  I  returned  with  a  light  heart  to 
my  former  station. 

The  half-hour  struck !  The  three-quarters  struck  1  My  bosom  beat  high  with  hope  and 
expectation.  At  length  the  wished-for  sound  was  heard.  The  bell  tolled  **  one/'  and  the 
mansion  echoed  with  the  noise  loud  and  solemn.  1  looked  up  to  the  casement  of  the  haunted 
chamber.  Scarcely  had  five  minutes  elapsed  when  the  expected  light  appeared.  1  was  now 
close  to  the  tower.  The  window  was  not  so  far  firom  the  ground,  but  that  I  fancied  I  per- 
ceived a  female  6gure  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand  moving  slowly  along  the  apartment.  The  light 
soon  faded  away,  and  all  was  again  dark  and  gloomy. 

Occasional  gleams  of  brightnem  darted  firom  the  staircase  windows  as  the  lovely  ghost 
passed  by  them.  I  traced  the  light  through  the  hall ;  |t  reached  the  portal,  and  at  jength  I 
beheld  Agnes  pass  through  the  folding  gates.  She  was  habited  exactly  as  she  had  described 
the  spectre.  A  chaplet  o^  beads  hung  upon  her  arm ;  her  head  was  enveloped  in  a  long  white 
veil ;  her  nun's  dren  was  stained  with  blood ;  and  she  had  taken  care  to  provide  herself  with 
a  lamp  and  dagger.  She  advaaoed  towards  Urn  ipot  where  I  stood.  I  flew  to  meet  her  and 
cluped  her  in  my  ams. 
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Agnes  r  said  1,  while  I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom, 

"  AfBM !  AfBes !  thoa  art  mine ! 
Agnes !  Agne* !  I  am  tbine ! 
Jb  my  Telnii  while  blood  Bhall  roll, 
Tbon  art  mine  I 
I  am  thine ! 
Thine  my  body  I  thine  my  Myul!** 

Terrified  and  breathless,  she  was  unable  to  speak.  She  dropped  her  lamp  and  dagger,  and 
sank  upon  my  bosom  in  sOence.  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  carriage. 
Theodore  remained  behind  in  order  to  release  Dame  Cuncgonda.  I  also  chasged  him  with  a 
letter  to  the  baroness,  explaining  the  whole  afiair,  and  entreating  her  good  offices  in  reconciling 
Don  Gaston  to  my  union  with  bis  daughter.  I  discovered  to  her  my  real  name.  I  proved  to 
faer  my  birth  and  expectations  justified  my  pretending  to  her  niece ;  and  assured  her,  though 
it  wras  out  of  my  power  to  return  her  love,  that  I  would  strive  unceasingly  to  obtain  her  estaem 
and  friendship. 

I  stepped  into  the  carriage  where  Agnes  was  already  seated.  Theodore  closed  the  door, 
and  the  postillions  drove  away.  At  first  I  was  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  our  progress ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  were  in  no  danger  of  pursuit,  I  called  to  the  drivers  and  bade  them  mode- 
rate their  pace.  They  strove  in  vain  to  obey  me ;  the  horses  refused  to  answer  the  rein,  and 
€ODthiued  to  rush  on  with  astonishing  swiftness.  The  postillions  redoubled  their  efibrta  to 
•top  them ;  but,  by  kicking  and  plunging,  the  beasts  soon  released  themselves  from  this  restraint* 
Uttering  a  loud  shriek,  the  drivers  were  hurled  upon  the  ground.  Immediately  thick  clouds 
obscured  the  sky,  the  winds  howled  around  us,  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder  roared 
tremendously.  Never  did  I  behold  so  frightful  a  tempest !  Terrified  by  the  jar  of  contending 
elements,  the  horses  seemed  every  moment  to  increase  their  speed.  Nothing  could  interrupt 
their  career ;  they  dragged  the  carriage  through  hedges  and  ditches,  dashed  down  the  most 
d^gerous  precipices,  and  seemed  to  vie  in  swiftness  with  the  rapidity  of  the  winds. 
I  All  this  while  my  companion  lay  motionless  in  my  arms.  Truly  alarmed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  I  was  in  vain  attempting  to  recall  her  to  her  senses,  when  a  loud  crash  announ- 
ced that  a  stop  was  put  to  our  progress  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner.  The  carriage  was 
shattered  to  pieces.  In  falling,  I  struck  my  temple  against  a  flint.  The  pain  of  the  wound, 
the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Agnes,  combined  to  overpower  ,  . 
me  so  completely  that  my  senses  forsook  me,  and  I  lay  without  animation  on  the  ground. 

I  probably  remained^  for  some  time  in  this  situation^  since,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was 
broad  daylight.  Several  peasants  were  standing  round  me,  and  seemed  disputing  whether  my 
recovery  was  possible.  I  spoke  German  tolerably  well.  As  soon  as  I  could  utter  an  articu- 
late sound,  I  inquired  after  Ag^es.  What  was  my  surprise  and  distress  when  assured  by  the 
peasants  that  nobody  had  been  seen  answering  the  description  which  I  gave  of  her !  They 
told  me,  that  in  going  to  their  daily  labour  they  had  been  alarmed  by  observing  the  fragments 
of  my  carriage,  and  hearing  the  groans  of  a  horse,  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  remained 
alive ;  the  other  three  lay  dead  by  my  side.  Nobody  was  near  me  when  they  came  up,  and 
much  time  had  been  lost  before  they  succeeded  in  recovering  me.  Uneasy  beyond  expression 
respecting  the  fate  of  my  companion,  I  besought  the  peasants  to  disperse  themselves  in  seareh 
of  her.  I  described  her  dress,  and  promised  immense  rewards  to  whoever  brought  me  any 
Intelligence.  As  for  myself,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  I  had  broken 
two  of  my  ribs  in  the  fall ;  my  arm  being  dislocated,  hung  useless  by  my  side ;  and  my  left  leg 
was  shattered  so  terribly,  that  I  never  expected  to  recover  its  use. 

The  peasants  complied  with  my  request ;  all  left  me  except  four,  who  made  a  litter  of  boughst 
and  prepared  to  convey  me  to  the  neighbouring  town*  I  inquired  its  name :  it  proved  to  be 
Ratisbon,  and  1  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  had  travelled  such  a  distance  in  a  single 
night  I  told  the  countrymen,  that  at  one  o'clock  that  morning  I  had  passed  through  the 
village  of  Rosenwald.  They  shook  their  heads  wistfully,  and  made  signs  to  each  other  that 
I  most  certainly  be  delirious.  I  was  conveyed  to  a  decent  ion,  and  immediately  put  to  bed. 
A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  *^^  ^y  >^nn,  ^i^  success :  he  then  examined  my  other  hurts, 
and  told  me  that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  consequenoes  of  any  of  them,  but 
ordered  me  to  keep  myself  quitt,  and  be  prepared  for  a  tedious  aiMd  painful  cure.  I  answered 
him,  that  If  he  hoped  to  keep  me  quiet,  be  roust  first  end«aNO^  \a  Yt^yoos^xBd^  vsq^'qmk'^^^ 
a  My  who  had  quitted  Kofenwald  in  my  compaay  Um  Dl|^XM«tt,  i3Di^\a^>qkk^  ^>:^^^&8^ 
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at  the  moment  when  the  coach  broke  down.  He  smfled,  and  only  replied  by  advising  me  to 
make  myself  easy,  for  that  all  proper  care  should  be  taken  of  me.  As  he  quitted  me  the 
hostess  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  room.  ^  The  gentleflsao  is  not  quite  in  bis  right  senses,'*  I 
heard  him  say  to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  **  'lis  the  natural  consequence  of  his  fall,  but  that  will 
be  soon  over." 

One  after  another  the  peasants  returned  to  the  inn,  and  infomed  me  that  oo  traces  had 
been  discovered  of  my  unfortunate  mistress.  Uneasiness  now  became  da^Mur.  I  entreated 
them  to  renew  their  search  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  doubliog  the  promises  which  I  had  al- 
ready made  them.  My  wild  and  frantic  manner  confirmed  the  bystanders  in  the  idea  of  ny 
heing  delirious.  No  signs  of  the  lady  having  appeared,  they  believed  her  to  be  a  creature 
fabricated  by  my  over-heated  braia,  and  paid  no  attention  to  my  entreaties.  However,  the 
hostess  assured  roe  that  a  fresh  inquiry  should  be  made ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  her 
l^mise  was  only  given  to  quiet  me.     No  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  business 

Though  my  baggage  was  left  at  Munich  under  the  care  of  my  French  servant,  having  pre* 
pared  myself  for  a  long  journey,  my  purse  was  amply  furnished :  besides,  my  equipage  proved 
me  to  be  of  distinction,  and  in  consequence  all  possible  attention  was  paid  nae  at  the  inn.  The 
day  passed  away :  still  no  news  of  Agnes.  The  anxiety  of  iiear  now  gave  place  to  despoa* 
dency.  I  ceased  to  rave  about  her,  and  was  plunged  in  tbe  depth  of  melancholy  reflectioof. 
Perceiving  me  to  be  silent  and  tranquil,  my  attendants  believed  my  delirium  to  have  abated, 
and  that  my  malady  had  taken  a  favourable  turn.  According  to  the  physician's  order,  Iswal* 
lowed  a  composing  medicine ;  and  as  soon  as  the  night  set  io,  my  attendants  withdrew,  and 
left  me  to  repose. 

That  repose  I  wooed  in  vain.  Tbe  agitation  of  my  bosom  chased  away  sleep.  Restless 
in  my  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  my  body,  I  continued  to  toss  about  from  side  to  side,  till 
the  dock  of  a  neighbouring  steeple  struck  ''one.**  As  I  listened  to  the  mournful,  hollow 
sound,  and  heard  it  die  away  in  the  wind,  I  felt  a  sudden  chillness  spread  itself  over  my  body. 
I  shuddered  without  knowing  wherefore ;  cold  dews  poured  down  my  forehead,  and  my  hair 
stood  bristling  with  alarm.  Suddenly  I  heard  slow  and  heavy  steps  ascending  the  staircase. 
By  an  involuntary  movement  I  started  up  in  my  bed,  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  A  single 
rushlight,  which  glimmered  upon  the  hearth,  shed  a  faint  gleam  through  the  apartment,  which 
was  hung  with  tapestry.  The  door  was  thrown  open  with  violence.  A  figure  entered,  and 
drew  near  my  bed  with  solemn  measured  steps.  With  trembling  apprehension  I  examined 
this  midnight  visitor.  God  Almighty  !  it  was  the  bleeding  nun  !  It  was  my  lost  compauion  t 
Her  face  was  still  veiled,  but  she  no  longer  held  her  lamp  and  dagger.  She  lifted  up  her  veil 
slowly !  What  a  sight  presented  itself  to  my  startled  eyes !  I  beheld  before  mc  an  animated 
corpse.  Her  countenance  was  long  and  haggard  ;  her  cheeks  and  lips  were  bloodless ;  the 
paleness  of  death  was  spread  over  her  features  •  and  her  eyeballs,  fixed  stedfastly  upon  me, 
were  lustreless  and  hollow. 

I  gazed  upon  the  spectre  with  horror  too  great  to  be  described.  My  blood  was  frozen  in 
my  veins.  I  would  have  called  for  aid,  but  the  sound  expired  ere  it  could  pass  my  lips  ;  my 
nerves  were  bound  up  in  impotence,  and  I  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  inanimate  as  a 
statue. 

The  visionary  nun  looked  upon  me  for  some  minutes  in  silence  ;  there  was  something 
petrifying  in  her  regard.     At  length,  in  a  low  sepulchral  voice,  she  pronounced  the  following 

words: 

'*  Raymond!  Ray m<Mkl!    tlwm  «rt  mine! 
Raymond  I  Raymond !     I  am  thine 
In  thy  veins  while  blood  shall  roll, 
I  am  thioe ! 
Thoa  art  mine ! 
Mine  thy  tody  !    mine  tby  soul!'" 

Braathless  with  fisar,  I  listened  while  she  repeated  my  own  expressions.  The  apparition 
seated  herself  opposite  to  me  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  was  «lent.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
earnestly  upon  mine ;  they  seemed  endowed  with  the  property  of  the  rattle-snake's,  for  I 
strove  in  vain  to  look  off  her.  My  eyes  were  fascinated,  and  I  had  not  the  power  of  with- 
drawing them  from  the  spectre's. 

la  this  attitude  she  resDMuned  tm  a  whole  le«g  hour  wHhent  speaking  or  moving ;  nor  was 
1  Me  io  do  sithar.    At  leogth  the  dock  strvck  two.    The  apparition  rose  from  her  seat,  ud 
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8{iprMebed  thd  aide  of  the  bed.     She  grasped  with  ber  icy  fiogen  my  hand,  which  hung  life- 
le«  npoii  the  covertniw*  «ad  pressing  her  oold  lips  to  mine*  agada  repeated, 

*'  Rftyiaoiid !  Raymond  t   thov  «rt  tniae ! 

She  then  dropped  my  hand,  quitted  the  ohamber  with  alow  steps,  and  the  door  closed  after 
fasr.  ^t  thai  moment  the  faeultlefl  of  my  body  had  been  ail  suspended ;  those  of  my  mind 
bad  alone  been  waking.  The  cbaitn  now  ceaaed  to  opcmie :  the  blood  which  had  been  fro. 
sen  in  my  veint  rushed  back  to  my  heart  with  tiolettoe;  I  ottered  a  deep  groan,  and  sunk 
liMeas  upon  my  piHow. 

The  adjoining  room  was  only  separated  from  mine  by  a  thin  partition  ;  it  was  occupied  by 
the  heal  and- his  wife :  the  former  was  roused  by  my  groan,  and  immediately  hastened  to  my 
ohamber ;  the  hostess  eoon  foHowed  him.  With  some  diffieulty  they  succeeded  in  restoring 
me  to  my  senses,  and  immediately  sent  Ibr  the  physidao,  who  arrived  in  all  diiigenee.  He 
dedaied  my  fever  te  bo  very  much  increased,  and  that,  if  I  continued  to  suffer  such  Tiolent 
agitation,  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  ensure  my  lUe.  Some  medicines  which  he  gave 
me  hi  some  degree  traaquilUxed  my  spirits.  I M  into  a  sort  of  shimber  towards  day-break, 
but  fearfhi  dhsams  prevented  me  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  my  repose.  Agnes  and  the 
bleeding  nun  presented  themselvca  by  tnma  to  my  flmcy»  and  combined  to  harass  and 
tunnent  me.  I  awoke  fieitigued  and  unrefresbed.  My  fever  seemed  rather  augmented  tha» 
diminisbed;  the  agitation  of  my  ndnd  impeded  my  fractured  bones  from  knitting;  I  had 
frequent  Csinting  fits,  and  during  the  whole  d^  the  physiciaa  judged  it  expedient  not  to  quit 
me  for  two  hours  together. 

The  singularity  of  my  adventure  made  me  determine  to  coneeal  it  flpsm  every  one,  since  I 
oould  not  expect  that  a  circumstance  so  stsaasge  shoukt  gain  credit  .  I  was  very  uneasy  about 
Agnes.  I  knew  not  what  she  would  tMak  at  not  finding  mo  at  the  rendezvous,  and  dreaded 
ber  entertaining  suspkuona  of  my  fidelity.  However,  I  depended  upon  Theodore's  discretion, 
and  trusted  that  my  letter  to  the  baroness  would  convince  her  of  the  reetitnde  of  my  inten* 
tlons.  These  eonsiderations  somewiiat  lightened  my  inquietinde  upon  her  accouiil  s  but  the 
trnpresakm  left  upon  my  mhid  by  my  nocturnal  visitor  grew  stronger  with  every  succeeding 
nomeat.  The  night  drew  near ;  I  dreaded  its  arrival ;  yet  I  strove  to  persuade  myself  tliat 
the  ghost  would  appear  no  moce^  and,  at  all  events,  I  desired  that  a  servant  odght  sit  up  fai 
nqr  chamber. 

The  fatigue  of  my  body  from  not  having  slept  on  the  former  night,  co-operating  with  the 
sfanng  opiates  admtnlstersd  to  me  in  profusion,  at  length  procured  me  that  repose  of  which  I 
vras  so  much  in  need*  I  sunk  into  a  profound  and  tranquil  slumber,  and  liad  already  slept 
for  some  hours,  when  the  neighbouring  clock  rouaed  me  by  strikfa^^  "  one."  Its  sound  brought 
with  it  to  my  memory  kil  the  horrors  of  the  night  bcfbre.  The  same  cold  shivering  seised 
xne«  I  started  up  in  my  bed,*  and  perceived  the  servisnt  fall  asleep  in  an  arm-cbair  near 
loe.  I  called  him  by  lUs  name ;  he  made  no  answer.  I  shook  him  forcibly  by  the  arm,  and' 
strove  in  vain  to  wake  him :  he  was  perfectly  insensible  to  my  efforts.  I  now  heard  the  heavy 
steps  ascending  the  staircase ;  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  again  the  bleeding  nun  stood 
before  me.  Onoe  more  my  limbs  were  okiained  in  a  seoond  infancy ;  onoe  more  I  heard  those 
fatal  words  repeated, 

**  Raymoad!  RayaMad!  tlraa  art  mine! 
RajrmoBd !  Raymond  J  I  am  thina ! "  ftp. 

The  scene  which  had  shocked  me  so  sensibly  on  the  former  night,  was  again  presented. 
The  spectre  agam  pressed  her  lips  to  mlne^  again  touched  me  with  her  rotting  fingers,  and,  as 
oo  her  first  appearance,  quitted  the  chamber  as  soon  as  the  clock  told  "  two.*' 

Every  night  was  this  repeated.  Far  from  growing  accustomed  to  the  ghost,  every  suc- 
ceeding visit  inspired  me  with  greater  horror.  VHer  idea  pursued  me  oontinualiy,  and  I  became 
the  prey  of  habitual  melancholy.  The  constant  agitation  of  my  mind  naturally  retarded  the 
re-establislmient  of  my  health.  Several  months  elapsed  before  I  was  able  to  quit  asy  bed ; 
and  when,  at  length,  I  was  moved  to  a  sola,  I  was  so  fSunt,  spiritless,  and  emaciated,  thai  1  oould 
not  crott  the  room  without  assistance.  The  looks  of  my  attendants  sufficiently  denoted  the 
l\ttle  hope  which  they  entertained  of  my  recovery.  The  profound  sadness  vrfaioh  oppresaed 
me  without  xenisBinn»  made  the  physician  uoasider  ne  t»  be  a  bypoohoidifoe.    ThacaniftoC 
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my  dittreif  I  oarefblly  ooneealed  in  my  own  bosom,  ftvr  I  knew  that  no  one  oonld  give  me 
relief.  The  ghoft  wai  not  even  visible  to  any  eye  but  mine.  I  had  frequently  canied  attend- 
ants to  sit  up  in  my  room ;  bnt  the  moment  that  the  clook  struck  "  one,"  irresistible  slumber 
seised  them,  nor  left  them  till  the  departure  of  the  ghost. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  during  this  time  I  made  no  inquiries  after  your  sister.  Theo-> 
dore,  who  with  difficulty  had  discovered  my  abode,  had  quieted  my  apprehensions  fbr  her 
safety ;  at  the  same  time  he  convinced  me,  that  all  attempts  to  release  her  from  captivity 
must  be  fruitless,  till  I  should  be  in  a  condition  to  return  to  Spain.  The  particulars  of  her 
adventure,  which  I  shall  now  relate  to  you,  were  partly  communicated  to  me  by  Theodore^ 
and  partly  by  Agnes  herself. 

On  the  fatal  night  when  her  elopement  was  to  have  taken  place,  accident  had  not  pesmitted 
her  to  quit  her  chamber  at  the  appointed  time.  At  length  she  ventured  into  the  haunted 
room,  descended  the  staircase  leading  into  the  hall,  found  the  gates  open  as  she  expected,  and 
left  the  castle  unobserved.  What  was  her  surprise  at  not  finding  me  ready  to  receive  her  I 
She  examined  the  cavern,  ranged  through  every  alley  of  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  passed 
two  fhll  hours  in  this  fruitless  inquiry.  She  could  discover  no  traces  either  of  me  or  of  the  car- 
riage. Alarmed  and  disappointed,  her  only  resource  was  to  return  to  the  castle  before  the 
baroness  missed  her;  but  here  she  found  herself  in  a  fteA  embarrassment  The  bell  had 
already  tolled  **  two,**  the  ghostly  hour  was  past,  and  the  careful  porter  had  locked  the  folding 
gates.  After  much  irresolution,  she  v^tured  to  knock  softly.  Luckily  fbr  her  Conrad  was 
atill  awake ;  he  heard  the  noise,  and  rose,  murmuring  at  being  called  up  a  second  time.  No 
aooner  had  he  opened  one  of  the  doors  and  beheld  the  supposed  apparition  waiting  there  for 
admittance,  than  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  sunk  upon  his  knees.  Agnes  profited  by  his 
terror ;  she  glided  by  him,  flew  to  her  own  apartment,  and,  having  thrown  oflTher  spectre's 
trappings,  retired  to  bed,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  account  fbr  my  disappearing. 

b  the  meanwhile,  Theodore  having  seen  my  carriage  drive  off  with  the  false  Agnes,  re* 
turned  joyfully  to  the  village.  The  next  morning  he  released  Cunegonda  from  her  confine* 
ment,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  castle.  There  he  found  the  baron,  his  lady,  and  Don 
Gaston,  disputing  together  upon  the  porter's  relation.  All  of  them  agreed  in  believing  the 
existence  of  spectres ;  but  the  latter  contended,  that  for  a  ghost  to  knock  for  admittance  was 
a  proceeding  till  then  unwitnessed,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  immaterial  nature  of  a 
spirit.  They  were  still  discussing  the  subject,  when  the  page  appeared  with  Cunegonda,  and 
deared  up  the  mystery.  On  hearing  his  deposition,  it  was  agreed  unanimously  that  the 
Agnes  whom  Theodore  had  seen  step  into  my  carriage,  must  have  been  the  bleeding  nun,  and 
that  the  ghost  who  had  terrified  Conrad  was  no  other  than  Don  Gaston's  daughter. 

The  first  surprise  which  this  discovery  occasioned  being  over,  the  baroness  resolved  to 
make  it  of  use  in  persuading  her  niece  to  take  the  veil.  Fearing  lest  so  advantageous  an 
establishment  fbr  his  daughter  should  induce  Don  Gaston  to  renounce  his  resolution,  she  sup- 
pressed my  letter,  and  continued  to  represent  me  as  a  needy,  unknown  adventurer.  A 
childish  vanity  had  led  me  to  conceal  my  real  name  even  from  my  mistress ;  I  wished  to  be 
loved  for  myselC  not  for  being  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis  de  las  Cistemas.  The  conse* 
quenoe  was  that  my  rank  was  known  to  no  one  in  tlie  castle  except  the  baroness,  and  she 
took  good  care  to  confine  the  knowledge  to  her  own  breast.  Don  Gaston  having  approved 
his  sister's  design,  Agnes  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them.  She  was  taxed  with 
having  meditated  an  elopement,  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
gentleness  with  which  it  was  received :  but  what  was  her  affliction  when  informed  that 
the  failure  of  her  project  must  be  attributed  to  me !  Cunegonda,  tutored  by  the  baroness, 
told  her  that  when  I  released  her  I  had  desired  her  to  inform  her  lady  that  our  connexion  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  occasioned  by  a  false  report,  and  that  it  l>y  no  means 
suited  my  circumstances  to  marry  a  woman  without  fortune  or  expectations. 

To  this  account,  my  sudden  disappearing  gave  but  too  great  an  air  of  probability.  Theodore, 
who  could  have  contradicted  the  story,  by  Donna  Rodolpha's  order  was  kept  out  of  her  sight. 
What  proved  a  still  greater  confirmation  of  my  being  an  impostor,  was  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
fh>m  yourself,  declaring  that  you  had  no  sort  of  acquaintance  with  Alphonso  d'Alvarada. 
These  seeming  proob  of  my  perfidy,  aided  by  the  artful  insinuations  of  her  aunt,  by  Cunegon* 
dt^OMUefT,  Mad  ber  Atber'a  threats  and  anger,  entirely  conquered  your  sister's  repugnance 
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to  m  eonvent.  Inoenied  at  my  behavioiir,  and  dS^gOflted  with  the  world  (n  general,  she  consented 
to  reeeive  the  veil.  She  passed  another  month  at  the  castle  of  Lindenberg,  daring  which  my 
non-appearance  confirmed  her  in  her  resolution,  and  then  accompanied  Don  Gaston  into 
Spain.  Theodore  was  now  set  at  liberty.  He  hastened  to  Munich,  where  I  had  promised  to 
let  him  hear  from  me ;  but  finding  from  Lucas  that  I  had  never  arrived  there,  he  pursued  his 
search  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  rejoining  me  at  Ratisbon. 

So  much  was  I  altered,  that  scarcely  could  he  recollect  my  featares :  the  distress  visible 
upon  his,  sufficiently  testified  how  lively  was  the  interest  which  he  felt  for  me.  The  society 
of  this  amiable  boy,  whom  I  had  always  considered  rather  as  a  companion  than  a  servant, 
was  now  my  only  comfort.  His  conversation  was  gay,  yet  sensible,  and  tiis  observations  shrewd 
and  entertaining.  He  had  picked  up  much  more  knowledge  than  is  usual  at  his  age ;  but 
what  rendered  him  most  agreeable  to  me,  was  his  having  a  delightfhl  voice,  and  some  skill  in 
mosic.  He  had  also  acquired  some  taste  in  poetry,  and  even  ventured  sometimes  to  write 
verses  himself.  He  occasionally  composed  little  ballads  in  Spanish.  His  compositions  were 
but  indifferent,  I  must  confess,  yet  they  were  pleasing  to  me  from  their  novelty ;  and  hearing^ 
him  sing  them  to  his  guitar,  was  the  only  amusement  which  I  was  capable  of  receiving. 
Theodore  perceived  well  enough  that  something  preyed  upon  my  ndnd ;  but  as  I  concealed 
the  cause  of  my  grief  even  from  him,  respect  would  not  permit  him  to  pry  into  my  secrets. 

One  evening  1  was  lying  upon  my  sofa,  plunged  in  reflections  very  fiir  from  agreeable : 
Theodore  amused  himself  by  observhig  from  the  window  a  battle  between  two  postillions 
who  were  quarrelling  in  the  bin  yard. 

'*  Ha,  ha  T  cried  he.  suddenly,  "  yonder  is  the  Great  Mogul." 

"  Who?"  said  I. 

'*  Only  a  man  who  made  me  m  strange  speech  at  Munich.** 

*'  What  was  the  purport  of  it  ?" 

'*  Now  you  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  signer,  it  was  a  kind  of  message  to  you,  l>ttt  truly  it  was 
not  worth  delivering.  I  believe  the  fellow  to  be  mad,  for  my  part.  When  I  came  to  Munich 
in  search  of  you,  I  found  him  living  at  *  the  King  of  the  Romans,*  and  the  host  gave  me  an 
odd  account  of  him.  By  his  accent  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  foreigner,  but  of  what  country 
nobody  can  tell.  He  seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  in  the  town,  spoke  very  seldom,  and 
never  was  seen  to  smile.  He  had  neither  servants  nor  baggage ;  but  his  purse  seemed  well 
furnished,  and  he  did  much  good  hi  the  town.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  an  Arabian  astro- 
loger,  others  to  be  a  travelling  mountebank,  and  many  declared  that  he  was  Doctor  Faustus, 
whom  t^e  devil  had  sent  back  to  Germany.  The  landlord,  however,  told  me,  that  he  had  the 
best  reasons  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Great  Mogul,  incognito." 

**  But  the  strange  speech,  Theodore—^*' 

-  True,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  speech  :  indeed,  for  that  matter,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  great  loss  if  I  had  fbrgotten  it  altogether.  You  are  to  know,  signer,  that  while  I  was 
inquiring  about  you  of  the  landlord,  this  stranger  passed  by.  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  me 
earnestly—'*  Youth,**  said  he,  in  a  solemn  voice,  '*  he  whom  you  seek  has  found  that  which 
he  would  fain  lose.  My  hand  alone  can  dry  up  the  blood.  Bkl  your  master  wish  for  me 
when  the  dock  strikes  '  one.' " 

"  How  V  cried  I,  starting  from  my  sofa.  [The  words  which  ITieodore  had  repeated,- 
teemed  to  fanply  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  my  secret.]  *'  Fly  to  him,  my  boy !  entreat  him 
to  grant  me  one  moment's  conversation." 

Theodore  was  surprised  at  the  vivacity  of  my  manner :  however,  he  asked  no  questions, 
but  hastened  to  obey  me.  I  waited  his  return  impatiently.  But  a  short  space  of  time  had 
d^Mcd  when  he  agdn  appeared,  and  ushered  the  expected  guest  into  my  chamber.  He  was 
a  man  of  majestic  presence ;  his  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  and  his  eyes  were  large, 
bhick,  and  sparkling ;  yet  there  was  a  something  in  his  look  which,  the  moment  that  I  saw 
him,  inspired  me  with  a  secret  awe,  not  to  say  horror.  He  was  dressed  plainly,  his  hair  was 
unpowdered,  and  a  band  of  black  velvet,  which  encircled  his  forehead,  spread  over  his  features 
an  additional  gloom.  His  countenance  wore  the  marks  of  profound  melancholy,  his  step  was 
slow,  and  his  manner  grave,  stately,  and  solemn.  .  Ho  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  having 
replied  to  the  usual  compliments  of  introduction,  he  motioned  to  Theodore  to  quit  the  chamh^t. 
The  page  instantly  withdrew. 
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**  I  know  your  biuiness.**  said  bo,  witkout  ^ving  me  time  to  tpMli.  '*  I  liave  the  potter 
of  releasing  you  from  your  nif  bUy  visitor ;  but  tbis  cannot  be  done  before  Sunday.  On  ib« 
hour  wben  tbe  sabbath  morning  ttreaks,  spirits  of  darkness  have  least  influence  over  mortals. 
After  Saturday,  the  nun  shall  visit  you  no  more.** 

*<  May  I  not  inquire,"  said  !•  **  by  what  means  you  are  In  possession  of.  a  secret  which  I 
have  carefully  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  every  one  ?*' 

**  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of  your  distresses,  wben  their  cause  at  tbis  moment  stands 
before  you  ?" 

I  started.  The  stranger  continued,  **  Though  to  yoa  only  visible  lor  one  hour  in  the 
twenty-four,  neither  day  nor  night  does  she  ever  quit  you,  nor  will  she  ever  quit  you  till  you 
have  granted  her  request*** 

**  And  what  is  that  request  ?** 

**  That  she  must  herself  explain ;  it  lies  net  in  my  knowledge.  Wait  with  paticnee  for  the 
night  of  Saturday :  all  shall  bo  then  cleared  up.*'  I  dared  not  preu  bin  further.  He  soon 
alter  changed  the  conversation,  and  talked  of  various  mattecSi  He  named  people  who  had 
ceased  to  exist  for  many  centuries,  and  yet  with  whom  he  appeared  io  have  been  personally 
acquainted.  I  could  not  mention  a  country,  however  distant,  which  he  had  not  visited,  nor  could 
I  sufficiently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  bis  information.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  having 
travelled,  seen,  and  known  so  much,  must  have  given  him  infinite  pleaanre.  He  shook  his 
head  mournfully.  **  No  one,**  he  replied,  **  ie  adequate  to  comprehending  tbe  misery  of  my 
lot  1  Fate  obliges  me  to  be  constantly  in  movement ;  I  am  not  permitted  to  pass  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  the  same  place.  1  have  im  firiend  in  the  worid,  and  from  tbe  restlessness  of  my 
destiny,  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay  down  my  miserable  life,  for  I  envy  those 
who  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  grave ;  but. death  eludes  me,  and  flies  from  my  embrace.  Io  vain 
do  I  throw  myself  in  tbe  way  of  dangrer.  I  plunge  into  the  ocean  the  wares  throw  me  back 
with  abhorrence  upon  the  shore  ;  I  rush  into  the  6re— the  flames  recoil  at  my  approach  ;  I 
oppose  myself  to  the  fury  of  banditti — their  swords  become  bluntod,  and  break  against  my 
breast  The  hungry  tiger  shudders  at  my  approach,  and  the  alligator  flies  from  a  monster 
more  horrible  than  itself.  God  has  set  hia  seal  upon  me,  and  all  his  creatures  respect  this 
fatal  mark."  He  put  his  hands  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  round  his  forehead.  There 
was  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of  fury,  despair,  and  malevolence,  that  struck  horror  to  my  very 
soul.  An  involuntary  convulsion  made  me  shudder.  The  stranger  perceived  it.  '*  Such  is 
the  curse  imposed  on  me,"  he  continued :  **  I  am  doomed  to  inspire  all  who  look  on  me  with 
terror  and  detestation.  You  already  foel  the  influence  of  the  charm,  and  with  every  succeed- 
ing niomcnt  will  feel  it  more.  I  will  not  add  to  }-our  sufferings  by  my  presence.  Farewell  till 
Saturday.     As  sopn  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  expect  me  at  your  chamber." 

Having  said  this,  he  departed,  leaving  me  in  astonishment  at  the  mysterious  turn  of  his 
manner  and  conversation.  His  assurances  that  1  should  soon  be  relieved  from  the  apparition's 
visits,  produced  a  good  effect  upon  my  constitution.  Theodore,  whom  I  rather  treated  as  an 
adopted  child  than  a  domestic,  was  Surprised,  at  his  return,  to  observe  the  amendment  in  my 
looks.  He  congratulated  me  on  this  symptom  of  returning  health,  and  declared  himself 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from  my  conference  with  the  Great  Mogul. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  tho  stranger  had  already  passed  eight  days  in  Ratisbon.  Accord. 
ing  to  his  own  account,  therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer.  Saturday  was 
etill  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh !  with  what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival !  la  the 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  nocturnal  visits ;  but  hoping  soon  to  be  released  from 
them  altogether,  the  effects  which  they  produced  oo  me  became  less  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.  To  avoid  creating  suspicion,  1  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual 
hour  i  but  as  soon  as  my  attendants  had4eft  me,  1  dressed  myself  ogativ  and  prepared  for  the 
stranger's  reception.  He  entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.  A  small  chest  was  in 
his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  tlie  stove.  He  saluted  me  without  speaking;  I  returned  tho 
compliment,  observing  an  equal  silence.  He  then  opened  the  chest.  Tbe  first  thing  which 
he  produced  was  a  small  wooden  crucifix  ;  he  sunk  upon  his  kneos,  gaied  upon  it  mournfully, 
and  cast  his  eyes  towards  heaven.  He  seemed  to  be  prating  devoutly.  At  length  he  bowed 
his  head  respectfully,  kissed  the  cradfix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeliBg  posture.  He  next 
drew  from  the  chest  a  covered  goblet ;  with  tbe  liquor  which  it  conteiaed,  and  which  appeared 
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to  be  blood,  he  sprinkled  the  door ;  and  then  dippiii|[^  in  tt  one  end  of  the  erncifix,  he  described 
a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Roand  about  this  he  plaoed  rtrioas  reliques,  skulls,  thigh- 
bones, ice,  I  observed  that  he  disposed  theai  all  in  the  forms  of  crosses.  Lastly,  he  took  ont 
a  largo  bible,  and  beckoned  roe  to  follow  him  into  the  circle.     I  obeyed. 

'*  Be  cautious  not  to  ntter  a  syllable  !'*  whispered  the  stranger  i  "  step  not  out  of  the  circle, 
and,  as  you  love  yourself^  dare  not  look  upon  my  face  !**  Holding  the  oruelia  fn  one  hand,  the 
bible  in  the  other,  he  seemed  to  read  with  profound  attention.  The  elocl?  stmek  one ;  as 
usual,  I  heard  the  spectre^  steps  upon  the  staircase ;  but  I  wos  not  seized  with  the  accns- 
tomed  •hi\'cring.  I  waited  her  approach  with  confidence.  She  entered  the  room,  drew  near 
the  drolc,  and  stopped.  The  stranger  mattered  some  words  to  me  nnintelligiblc.  Then 
raising  his  bend  from  the  book,  and  extending  the  crucifix  towards  the  ghost;  he  prononnctd 
in  a  voice  distinct  and  solemn,  **  Beatrice  !  Beatrice  f  Beatrice  !*' 

**  Whnt  \ronldst  thou  ?**  replied  the  apparition,  in  a  hollow,  faltering  tone. 

•*  Whnt  disturbs  thy  sleep?  Why  doat  thou  afflict  and  torture  this  youth  ?  How  can  rest 
be  restored  to  thy  ioquiet  spirit  ?" 

*'  I  <larc  not  tell !  I  must  not  tell !  Pain  would  I  repose  in  my  grave,  but  stem  commaiids 
force  me  to  prolong  my  punishment  !** 

**  Knowest  thou  this  blood  ?  Knowest  thou  in  whose  veins  it  flowed  ?  Beatrice  t  Beatrice  1 
In  his  name,  f  charge  thee  to  answer  me.** 

'*  I  dare  not  disobey  my  taskers." 

**  Darcst  thou  disobey  me  ?**  He  spoke  in  a  commanding  tone,  and  drew  the  sable  band 
from  his  forehead.  In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contrary,  curiosity  would  not  suffer  me  to 
keep  my  eyes  off  his  face :  I  raised  them,  and  beheld  a  burning  cross  impressed  upon  his  brow. 
For  the  horror  with  which  this  objecft  inspired  nie  I  oannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its  equal. 
My  senses  left  me  for  some  moments :  a  mysterious  dread  overcame  ray  courage ;  and  had 
not  the  exorciser  caught  my  hand,  I  should  have  fallen  out  of  the  circle.  When  I  recovered 
myself,  I  perceived  that  the  burning  croas  had  produced  an  effect  no  less  violent  upon  the 
spectre.  Her  countenance  expressed  reverence  and  horror,  and  her  visionary  limbs  were 
shaken  bv  fear. 

"  Yes !"  sho  nt  length  said,  **  I  tremble  at  that  mark  I     I  respect  it !    I  obey  you  I     Know, 
then,  that  my  bones  lie  still  unburied :  they  rot  in  the  obscurity  of  Lindenbcrg-hole.     None  tt. 
but  this  youth  has  the  right  of  consigning  them  to  the  grave.     His  own  lips  have  made  over    ' 
to  me  his  body  and  his  fooI  :  never  will  I  give  back  his  promise ;  never  shall  he  know  a  night    J 
devoid  of  terror,  unless  he  engages  to.  collect  my  mouldering  bones,  and  deposit  them  in  the     - 
family  vault  of  his  Andalusian  castle.     Then  let  thirty  masses  be  said  for  the  repose  of  mf  ■ 
spirit,  and  I  trouble  this  worid  no  more.     Now  let  me  deparL     Those  flames  are  scorching." 

He  let  the  hand  drop  slowly  which  held  the  cmcifix,  and  which  till  then  he  had  pointed 
towards  her.  The  apparition  bowed  her  head,  and  her  form  melted  into  air.  The  exorciser 
led  me  out  of  the  circle.  He  rrplaced  the  bible,  &c.,  in  the  chest,  and  then  addressed  him- 
self to  me,  who  stood  near  him  speechless  from  astonishment.  "  Don  Raymond,  you  have 
heard  the  conditions  on  which  repose  is  promised  you.  Be  it  your  business  to  fuI6l  them  to 
the  letter.  For  me,  nothing  more  remains  than  to  clear  up  the  darkness  still  spread  over  the 
spectre's  history,  and  inform  you,  that  when  living,  Beatrice  bore  the  name  of  las  Cistemas. 
She  was  the  great  aunt  of  your  grandfather.  In  quality  of  your  relation,  her  ashes  demand 
respect  from  you,  though  the  enormity  of  her  crimes  must  excite  your  abhorrence.  The 
nature  of  those  crimes  no  one  is  more  capable  of  explaining  to  you  than  myself.  I  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  holy  man  who  proscribed  her  nocturnal  riots  in  the  castle  of  Lii^ 
denber?,  and  I  hold  this. narrative  from  his  own  lips. 

**  *  Beatrice  de  las^  Cistemas  took  the  veil  at  an  early  age,  not  by  her  own  choice,  but  at  the 
express  command  of  her  parents.  She  was  then  too  young  to  regret  the  pleasures  of  which 
her  profession  deprived  her :  but  no  sooner  did  her  warm  and  voluptuous  character  begin  to 
be  developed,  than  she  abandoned  herself  freely  to  the  impulse  of  her  passions^  and  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  procure  their  gratification.  This  opportunity  was  at  length  presented, 
after  many  obstacles,  which  only  added  new  force  to  her  deaires.  She  oontrived  to  elope  from 
the  convent,  and  fled  to  Germany  with  the  Baron  Lindenberg.  She  lived  at  bU  cuXSi^wnvc^ 
aioirths  n  Us  avoired  ooomCbiae.    All  Bavaria  was  acaiida\\iM  \ii^  Ymt  ^gu^inM^^x  «sA  ^^>sm> 
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dcmcd  condact.     Her  feasts  vied  in  luxury  with  Cleopatra's,  and  Lindcnberg  became  the 
theatre  of  the  most  unbridled  debauchery.     Not  satisfied  with  displaying  the  incontinence  of  a 
prostitute,  she  professed  herself  an  atheist :  she  took  every  opportunity  to  scoff  at  her  monastic 
vows,  and  loaded  with  ridicule  the  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  religion.     Possessed  of  a  cha« 
racter  so  depraved,  she  did  not  long  confine  her  affections  to  one  object.     Soon  after  her 
arrival  at  the  castle  the  baron's  younger  brother  attracted  her  notice  by  his  strong>marked 
features,  giganti;  stature,  and  herculean  limbs.     She  was  not  of  a  humour  to  keep  her  incli- 
nations long  unknown ;  but  she  found  in  Otto  von  Lindenberg  her  equal  in  depravity.     He 
returned  her  passion  just  sufficiently  to  increase  it ;  and  when  he  had  worked  it  up  to  the 
desired  pitch,  he  fixed  the  price  of  his  love  at  his  brother's  murder.     The  wretch  consented 
to  this  horrible*  agreement.     A  night  was  pitched  upon  for  perpetrating  the  deed.     Otto,  who 
resided  on  a  small  estate  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  castie,  promised  that  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  be  waiting  for  her  at  Lindenberg- hole  ;  that  he  would  bring  with  him  a  party  of 
chosen  friends,  by  whose  aid  he  doubted  not  being  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  castle  ; 
and  that  his  next  step  should  be  the  uniting  her  hand  to  his.     It  was  this  last  promise  which 
overruled  every  scruple  of  Beatrice,  since,  in  spite  of  his  affection  for  her,  the  baron  had 
declared  positively  that  he  never  would  make  her  his  wife.     The  fatal  night  arrived.     The 
baron  slept  in  the  arms  of  his  perfidious  mistress,  when  the  castle  bell  struck  "  one.**     Imme- 
diately Beatrice  drew  a  dagger  from  underneath  her  pillow,  and  plunged  it  in  her  paramour's 
heart.    The  boron  uttered  a  single  dreadful  groari,  and  expired.     The  murderess  quitted  her 
bed  hastily,  took  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  the  bloody  dagger,  and  bent  her  course 
towards  the  cavern.     The  porter  dared  not  refuse  opening  the  gates  to  one  more  dreaded  in 
the  castle  than  its  master.    Beatrice  reached  Lindenberg-hole  unopposed,  where,  according 
to  promise,  she  foimd  Otto  waiting  for  her.     He  receiUbd,  and  listened  to  her  narrative  with 
transport;    but  ere  she  had  time  to  ask  why  he  came  unaccompanied,  he  convinced  her 
that  he  wished  for  no  witnesses  to  their  interview.     Anxious  to  conceal  his  share  in  the 
mnrder,  and  to  free  himself  from  a  woman  whose  violent  and  atrodous  character  made  him 
tremble,  with  reason,  for  his  own  safety,  he  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  his  wretched 
agent.     Rushing  upon  her  suddenly,  he  wrested  the  dagger  from  her  hand.     He  plunged  it, 
still  reeking  with  his  brother's  blood,  in  her  bosom,  and  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  re- 
peated blows.     Otto  now  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Lindenberg.    The  murder  was  attri- 
buted solely  to  the  fugitive  nun,  and  no  one  suspected  him  to  have  persuaded  her  to  the 
action.     But  though  his  crime  was  unpunished  by  man,  God's  justice  permitted  him  not  to 
enjoy  in  peace  his  blood-stained  honours.     Her  bones  lying  still  unl^uried  in  the  cave,  the 
festless  soul  of  Beatrice  continued  to  inhabit  the  castle.     Dressed  in  her  religious  habit,  in 
memory  of  her  vows  broken  to  heaven,  furnished  with  the  dagger  which  had  drunk  the  blood 
of  her  paramour,  and  holding  the  lamp  which  had  guided  her  flying  steps,  every  night  did  she 
stand  before  the  bed  of  Otto.     The  most  dreadful  confusion  reigned  through  the  castle.    The 
vaulted  chambers  resounded  with  shrieks  and  groans  ;  and  the  spectre,  as  she  ranged  along 
the  antique  galleries,  uttered  an  incoherent  mixture  of  prayers  and  blasphemies.     Otto  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  ;hock  which  he  felt  at  this  fearful  vision  :  its  horrors  increased  with 
every  succeeding  appearance.     His  alarm  at  length  became  so  insupportable,  that  his  heart 
burst,  and  one  morning  he  was  found  in  his  bed  totally  deprived  of  warmth  and  animation. 
His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  nocturnal  riots.     The  bones  of  Beatrice  continued  to  lie 
unburied,  and  her  ghost  continued  to  haunt  the  castle.     The  domains  of  Lindenberg  now  fell 
to  a  distant  relation.     But,  terrified  by  the  accounts  given  him  of  the  bleeding  nun  (so  was 
the  spectre  called  by  the  multitude),  the  new  baron  called  to  his  assistance  a  celebrated  exer- 
ciser.    This  holy  man  succeeded  in  obliging  her  to  temporary  repose ;  but  though  she  dis- 
revered  to  him  her  history,  he  was  not  permitted  to  reveal  it  to  others,  or  cause  her  skeleton 
to  be  removed  to  hallowed  ground.     That  office  was  reserved  for  you ;  and  till  your  coming, 
her  ghost  was  doomed  to  wander  about  the  castle,  and  lament  the  crime  which  she  had  there 
committed.    However,  the  exerciser  obliged  her  to  silence  during  his  lifetime.     So  long  as 
he  existed,  the  haunted  chamber  was  shut  up,  and  the  spectre  was  invisible.     At  his  death, 
which  happened  in  five  years  after,  she  again  appeared,  but  only  once  on  every  fifth  year,  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  when  she  plunged  her  knife  in  the  heart  of  her  sleeping 
itfrer;  sbc  then  visited  the  cftvera  which  held  her  mooldcriDg  iketeton,  returned  to  the  cattle 
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at  loon  ai  ili«  dod^  ithi^  two»  and  waa  teen  no  more  CiU  the  next  five  yean  had  elapaed. 
She  waa  doomed  to  soffer  during  the  space  of  a  oentory.  That  period  ia  paised.  Nothing 
now  remains  bnt  to  oonsign  to  the  grave  the  ashes  of  Beatrice.  I  have  been  the  means  of 
releasing  you  from  your  visionary  tormentor ;  and  amidst  all  the  sorrows  which  oppress  roe» 
to  thiniL  that  I  have  been  of  use  to  yon  is  some  consolation.  Youth,  fiuewell  1  Blay  the 
ghoit  of  your  relation  enjoy  that  rest  in  the  tomb  which  the  Almighty's  vengwnce  has  denied 
to  me  for  ever  f  * 

Here  the  stranger  prepared  to  quit  the  apartment  **  Stay  yet  one  moment r  said  I; 
**  yon  have  satisfied  my  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  spectre,  but  yon  leave  me  a  prey  to  yet 
greater  respecting  yourself  Deign  to  inform  me  to  whom  I  am  under  such  real  obligations. 
Yon  mention  dronmstanees  long  past,  and  persons  long  dead :  you  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  ezorciaer,  who,  by  your  own  account,  has  been  deceased  near  a  century.  How  am  I 
to  account  for  this  ?  What  means  that  burning  cross  upon  your  forehead,  and  why  did  the 
aigfat  of  it  strike  such  horror  to  my  soul  ?* 

On  these  points  be  for  some  time  refused  to  satisfy  me.  At  length,  overcome  by  my  en- 
treaties, he  consented  to  dear  up  the  whole,  on  condition  that  I  would  defer  his  explanation 
till  the  next  day.  With  thia  request  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  he  left  me.  In  the 
morning  my  first  care  was  to  inquire  after  the  mysterious  stranger.  Concdve  my  disap- 
pointment when  informed  that  he  had  already  quitted  Ratisbon.  I  dispatched  messengers 
in  punait  of  him,  but  in  vain.  No  traces  of  the  fugitive  were  discovered.  Since  that 
moment  I  never  have  heard  any  more  of  him,  and  'tis  most  probable  that  I  never  shall. 

Lorenzo  here  interrupted  his  friend's  narrative. 

"  How  !**  sdd  he,  *'you  have  never  discovered  who  he  was,  or  even  formed  a  guem  V* 

'*  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  marquis.  **  When  I  related  this  adventure  to  my  unde,  the 
^ftwitnAl  duke,  he  told  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  this  singular  man  being  the  celebrated 
charactei;  known  universally  by  the  name  of  the  wandering  Jew.  Hit  not  being  permitted 
to  pais  more  than  fourteen  daya  on  the  same  spot,  the  burning  cross  impressed  upon  his 
fordiead,  the  elfoct  which  it  pndnced  upon  the  beholders,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
gave  this  supposition  the  odour  of  truth.  The  cardinal  is  fully  persuaded  of  it ;  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  only  solution  which  offers  itself  to  this  riddle.  I  return 
to  the  narrative  from  which  I  have  digiessed.** 

From  this  period  I  recovered  my  hedth  so  rapidly  as  to  astonish  my  physicians.  The 
bleeding  nun  appeared  no  more,  and  I  was  soon  able  to  set  oat  for  Lindenberg.  The  baron 
reodved  me  with  open  arms.  I  confided  to  him  the  sequel  of  my  adventure ;  and  he  was 
not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  his  mansion  would  be  no  longer  troubled  with  the  phantom's 
quinquennial  viuts.  I  was  sorry  to  perceive  that  absence  had  not  weakened  Donna  Rodolpha's 
imprudent  passion.  In  a  private  conversation  which  I  had  with  her  during  my  short  stay  at 
the  castle,  she  renewed  her  attempts  to  persuade  me  to  return  her  affection.  Regarding  her 
as  the  primary  cause  of  dl  my  sufferhigs,  I  entertdned  for  her  no  other  sentiment  than  dis- 
gust. The  skeleton  of  Beatrice  was  found  in  the  place  which  she  had  mentioned.  This 
being  dl  that  I  sought  at  Lindenberg,  I  hastened  to  quit  the  baron's  domdos,  equdly  anxious 
to  perform  the  obsequies  of  the  murdered  nun,  and  escape  the  importunity  of  a  woman  whom 
1  detested.  I  departed,  followed  by  Donna  Rodolpha's  menaces  that  my  contempt  should 
not  be  long  unpunished. 

I  now  bent  my  course  towards  Spdn  with  dl  diligence.  Lucas,  with  my  baggage,  had 
idned  me  during  my  abode  at  Lindenberg.  I  arrived  in  my  native  country  without  any* 
accident,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  my  father's  castle  in  Anddusia.  The  remains  of 
Beatrice  were  deposited  in  the  fomily  vadt,  dl  due  ceremonies  performed,  and  the  number  of 
masses  sdd  whidi  she  had  required.  Nothing  now  hindered  me  from  emplojring  all  my 
endeavours -to  discover  the  retreat  of  Agnes.  The-  baroness  had  assured  me  that  her  niece 
had  dready  taken  the  veil ;  this  intelligence  I  suspected  to  have  been  forged  by  jedousy,  and 
hoped  to  find  my  mistress  still  at  liberty  to  accept  my  hand.  I  inquired  after  her  family;  I 
found  that,  before  her  daughter  could  reach  Madrid,  Donna  Inesilla  was  no  more :  yon,  my 
dear  Lorenzo,  were  ^d  to  be  abroad,  but  where  I  oould  not  discover :  your  father  was  in  a 
distant  province,  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  de  Medina ;  and  as  to  Agnes,  no  one  could  or  would 
inform  mo  what  was  become  of  her.    Theodore,  according  to  promise,  had  returned  to 
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Strttbvrg,  where  he  fomid  hat  graadfafther  dead,  aad  Mwgiierite  ia  pniwiim  of  bis  fortuoe. 
All  ber  pcreuaiioM  to  ranaln  with  her  were  fraitleM;  be  quitted  her  a  second  time,  and 
followed  mc  to  Madrid.     He  exerted  bianielf  to  the  otniost  in  fBrwarding  my  search ;  but  our 
uiHed  endf  avoars  were  nnattended  by  lucoeas*    The  retreat  which  eoocealed  Agnet  re- 
mained an  iutpenetrable  nyster)*,  and  I  began  to  abandon  oil  hopes  of  reco? ering  her. 

About  eight  nonths  ago  I  was  returning  to  ny  hotel  in  a  melancholy  humour,  having 
passed  the  evening  at  the  pluy-housc.      The  night  was  dark,  and  I  was  anaccomponied. 
Ilunged  in  reflections  which  were  far  from  being  agreeable,  I  perceived  not  that  three  men 
had  followed  me  from  the  theatre,  till,  on  turning  into  an  unfrequonted  street,  they  all  at- 
tacked a>e  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  fary.     I  sprang  back  a  few  paces,  drew  my 
sword,  and  throw  my  doali  over  my  left  arm.    The  obscurity  of  the  night  waa  in  my  favour. 
Fop  the  most  part  the  blows  of  the  assassins,  being  aimed  at  random,  failed  to  touch  mc. 
I  at  length  was  fortunate  enough  to  lay  one  of  my  advenuiries  at  my  fSoet ;  but  before  this  I 
had  already  received  so  many  wounds,  and  was  so  warmly  pressed,  that  my  destruction  woald 
have  been  inevitable,  had  not  the  clashing  of  swords  called  a  cavalier  to  my  assistance.     He 
ran  towards  me  with  his  sword  drawn :  several  domestics  followed  him  with  torches.     His 
arrival  made  the  combat  equal :  yet  would  not  the  braves  abandon  their  design  till  the  ser- 
vants were  oo  the  point  of  jobing  us.     They  then  fled  asvayy  and  we  lost  them  in  the 
obscurity. 

The  stranger  now  addressed  himself  to  me  with  politenesi^  and  inquired  whether  1  was 
wounded.  Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  1  could  scarcely  thank  him  for  his  seasonable  aid, 
and  entreat  him  to  let  some  of  his  servants  convey  me  to  the  Hotel  de  las  Cistemos.  I  no 
sooner  mentioned  the  name  than  he  professed  himself  an  acquaintance  of  my  father's,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  permit  my  being  transported  to  such  a  distance  before  my  wounds 
had  been  examined.  Ue  added,  that  his  house  was  hard  by,  and  begged  me  to  accompany 
him  thither.  His  manner  was  so  earnest  that  I  could  not  reject  his  ofler ;  and,  leaning,  upoo 
his  arm,  a  few  minutes  brought  me  to  the  porch  of  a  maj;nifioent  hotel. 

On  entering  the  house  on  old  grey-headed  domestic  came  to  wdcome  my  conductor : 
'  he  inquired  when  the  duke,  his  master,  meant  to  quit  the  country,  and  was  answered  that  he 
would  remain  there  yet  some  months.  My  deliverer  then  desired  the  family  surgeon  to  be 
summoned  without  delay :  his  orders  were  obeyed.  1  was  seated  upon  a  sofa  in  a  noble 
apartment ;  and  my  wounds  being  examined,  they  were  declared  to  be  very  slight.  The 
surgeon,  however,  advised  mc  not  to  expose  myself  to  the  night  air;  and  the  stranger  pressed 
mo  so  earnestly  to  take  a  bed  in  his  house,  that  I  consented  to  remain  where  I  was  for  the 
present. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  my  deliverer,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  thanking  him  in  more 
express  terms  than  I  had  done  hitherto ;  but  he  begged  mc  to  be  silent  upon  the  subject. 

'*  I  esteem  myself  happy,*'  said  he,'  **  in  having  had  it  in  my  power  to  render  you  this  little 
service ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  eternally  obliged  to  my  daughter  for  detaining  mc  so  late 
at  the  convent  of  St  Clare.  The  high  esteem  in  which  I  Iiave  e\'cr  held  the  Marquis  de  las 
Cistemas,  though  accident  has  not  permitted  our  being  so  intimate  as  I  could  wish,  makes 
roe  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  making  his  son's  acquaintance.  1  am  certain  that  my 
brother,  in  whose  house  you  now  arc,  will  lament  his  not  being  at  Madrid  to  receive  you 
himself;  but,  in  the  duke's  absence,  I  am  master  of  the  family,  and  may  assure  you,  in  bis 
name,  that  everything  in  the  Hotel  de  Medina  is  perfectly  at  your  disposal* 

Conceive  my  surprise,  Lorenzo,  at  discovering,  in  the  person  of  my  preserver,  Don 
'  G&ston  do  Medina.  It  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  my  secret  satisfaction  at  tlic  a^^)Urance, 
that  Agnes  inhabited  the  convent  of  St  Clare.  This  latter  sensation  was  not  a  little  weak- 
ened, when,  in  answer  to  my  seemingly  indifferent  questions,  he  told  me  that  his  daughter  had 
really  taken  the  veil.  I  suffered  not  my  grief  at  this  circumstance  to  take  root  in  my  mind  : 
I  flattered  myself  with  the  idea  that  my  uncle's  credit  at  the  Court  of  Rome  would  remove  this 
obstacle,  and  that,  without  difficulty,  I  should  obtain  for  my  mistress  a  dispensation  from  her 
vows.  Buoyed  up  with  this  hope,  1  calmed  the  uneasiness  of  my  bosom ;  and  I  i  cdoublcd 
my  endeavours  to  appear  grateful  for  the  attention,  and  pleased  with  the  society,  of  Don 
Ooston. 
A  dome§tic  aow  miUrtd  the  room,  and  informed  ma  thtl  the  bravo  whom  I  had  wounded 
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^soovered  tome  slgos  of  life.  I  desired  that  he  might  be  carried  to  my  father's  hotel,  and 
said  that,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  voice,  I  would  examine  him  respecting  his  reasons  for 
attempting  iny  life.  I  was  answered  that  he  vrvts  ahreiady  able  to  speak,  though  with  difficulty. 
Don  Gaston*s  curiosity  made  him  press  me  to  interrogate  the  assassin  in  his  presence ;  but 
this  curiosity  I  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  gratify.  One  reason  was,  that,  doubting  from 
whence  the  blow  came,  I  was  onwillins:  to  "place  before  Don  Gaston's  eyes  the  guilt  of  a  sister. 
Another  wa?,  that  I  feared  to  be  recognised  for  Alphonso  d'AIvarada,  and  precautions 
taken  in  conseqoence  to  keep  me  from  the  sight  of  Agnes.  To  avow  my  p2usion  for  his 
daughter,  and  endeavoar  to  make  him  enter  into  my  schemes,  what  I  knew  of  Don  Gaston's 
character  convinced  me  would  be  an  imprudent  step  ;  and  considering  it  to  be  essential  that 
he  should  know  me  for  no  other  than  the  Conde  de  las  Cisternal,  I  was  determined  not  to  let 
him  hear  the  bravo*s  confession.  I  insinuated  to  him,  that  at  I  suspected  a  lady  to  be  con* 
cemed  in  the  business,  whose  name  might  accidentally  escape  from  the  assassin,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  examine  the  man  in  private.  Don  Gaston's  delicacy  would  not  permit 
his  urging  the  point  any  longer,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bravo  was  conveyed  to  my  hotel. 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  my  host,  who  was  to  rctam  to  the  duke  on  the  same 
day.  My  wounds  had  been  to  trifling  that,  except  bein.;  obliged  to  wear  my  arm  in  a  sling  for 
a  short  time,  I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  night's  adventure.  The  surgeon  who  examined 
the  bravo's  wound  declared  it  to  be  mortal ;  he  had  just  time  to  confess  that  he  had  been  hi- 
•tigated  to  murder  me  by  the  revengeful  Donna  Rodolpha,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes  after. 

All  my  thoughts  were  now  bent  upon  getting  to  converse  with  my  lovely  nun.  Theodore 
set  himself  to  work,  and  for  this  time  with  better  success.  He  attacked  the  gardener  of 
St  Clare  so  forcibly  with  bribes  and  promises,  that  the  old  mnn  was  entirely  gained  over  to 
my  interests ;  and  it  was  settled  that  I  should  be  introduced  into  the  convent  in  the  cbarfcter 
of  his  assistant.  The  plan  was  put  into  execution  without  delay.  Disguised  in  a  common 
habit,  and  a  black  patch  covering  one  of  my  eyes,  I  was  presented  to  the  lady  prioress,  who 
condcscerided  to  approve  of  the  gardener's  choice.  I  immediately  entered  upon  my  employ* 
ment.  Botany  having  been  a  favourite  study  with  mc,  I  was  by  no  means  at  a  loss  in  my 
new  station.  For  some  days  I  continued  to  work  in  the  convent  garden  without  meeting  the 
object  of  my  disguise.  On  the  fourth  morning  I  was  more  successful.  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Agnes,  and  was  speeding  towards  the  sound,  when  the  sight  of  the  domina  stopped  me.  I 
drew  back  with  caution,  and  concealed  myself  behind  a  thick  clump  of  trees. 

The  prioress  advanced,  and  seated  herself  with  Agnes  on  a  bench  at  no  great  distance.  I 
heard  her  in  an  angry  tone  blame  her  companion's  continual  melancholy.  She  told  her,  that 
to  weep  the  loss  of  any  lover,  in  her  situation,  was  a  crime;  but  that  to  weep  the  loss  of  a 
ftdthless  one  was  folly  and  absurdity  in  the  extreme.  Agnes  replied  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  I 
oould  not  distinguish  her  words,  but  I  perceived  that  she  used  terms  of  gentleness  and  sub- 
mission. The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  young  pensioner,  who  informed 
the  domina  that  she  was  waited  for  in  the  parlour.  The  old  lady  rose,  kissed  the  check  of 
Agnes,  and  retired.  The  new-comer  remained.  Agnes  spoke  much  to  her  in  praise  of 
somebody  whom  I  could  not  make  out ;  but  her  auditor  seemed  highly  delighted,  and 
interested  by  the  conversation.  The  nun  showed  her  several  letters ;  the  other  perused  them 
with  evident  pleasure,  obtained  permission  to  copy  them,  and  withdrew  for  that  purpose  to 
my  great  satisfaction. 

No  sooner  was  she  out  of  sight  than  I  quitted  my  concealment.  Fearing  to  alarm  my 
lovely  mistress,  I  drew  near  her  gently,  intending  to  discover  myself  by  degrees.  But 
who  for  a  l||lroent  can  deceive  the  eyes  of  love  '  She  raised  her  head  at  my  approach, 
and  recognised  me,  in  spite  of  my  disguise,  at  a  single  glance.  She  rose  hastily  from  her 
seat  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  attempted  to  retire  ;  but  I  followed  her,  detafaied 
her,  and  entreated  to  be  heard.  Persuaded  of  my  falsehood,  she  refused  to  listen  to  me,  and 
ordered  me  positively  to  quit  the  garden.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  refuse.  I  protested  that, 
however  dangerous  the  consequences  might  be,  I  would  not  leave  her  till  she  had  heard  my 
justification.  I  assured  her  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  her  reUtions ;  that 
I  conld  Gonvfaice  her,  beyond  the  power  of  doubt,  that  my  passion  had  been  ^^m*  «sA 
terected ;  and  I  asked  her  what  should  induce  me  to  scc^  Yi«t  W  lan^ 
faHaeoccd  by  tbe  aeJOih  motives  which  my  enemies  bad  asci^b«4  %•  vn. 
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My  prajert,  my  argnmentt,  and  vows  not  to  qoit  her  tUl  she  had  promiied  to  Uatea  to  me^ 
imltod  to  her  fean  I  est  the  nans  should  see  me  with  her,  to  her  natural  curiosity,  and  to  the 
afl^ion  which  she  still  felt  for  me,  in  s|iite  of  my  supposed  desertion«  at  length  prevailed. 
She  told  me,  that  to  grant  my  request  at  that  moment  was  ImpossiUe ;  but  she  engaged  to  be 
in  the  same  spot  at  eleven  that  night,  and  to  ton  verse  with  me  for  the  last  time.  Having 
obtained  this  promise,  I  released  her  hand,  and  she  fled  back  with  rapidity  towards  the  coo* 
vent 

I  communicated  my  success  to  my  ally,  the  old  gardener ;  he  pointed  out  a  hiding-place, 
where  I  might  shelter  myself  till  night  without  fear  of  a  discovery.  Thither  I  betook  myself 
at  the  hour  when  I  ought  to  have  retired  with  my  supposed  master,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  appointed  time.  The  chillnets  of  the  nigbt  was  in  my  favour,  since  it  kept  the  other 
nuns  confined  to  their  cells.  Agnes  alone  was  insensible  of  the  inclemency,  of  the  air,  and 
before  eleven,  joined  me  at  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  our  former  interview.  Secure  from 
interruption,  I  related  to  her  the  true  cause  of  my  disappearing  on  the  latal  fifth  of  May. 
She  was  evidently  much  affected  by  my  narrative.  Mlien  it  was  concluded,  sbe  confessed  the 
i^juitice  of  her  suspicions,  and  blamed  herself  for  having  taken  the  veil  tlirough  despair  at 
my  ingratitude. 

u  But  now  it  is  too  late  to  repine  T  she  added ;  **  the  die  is  thrown  :  I  have  pronounced  my 
vows,  and  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  heaven.  I  am  sensible  how  ill  I  am  calculated 
Ibr  a  convent  My  di^ust  at  a  monastic  life  increases  daily ;  ennui  and  discontent  are  my 
constant  companions ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  the  passion  which  I  formerly  felt 
for  one  so  near  being  my  husband,  is  not  yet  extinguished  in  my  bosom :  but  we  must  part ! 
Insuperable  bsrriers  divide  us  from  each  other,  and  on  this  side  of  the  grave  we  must  never 
meet  again  !** 

I  now  eierted  myself  to  prove  that  our  union  was  not  so  impossible  as  she  seemed  to  think 
it.  I  vaunted  to  her  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  Lerma*s  influence  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  I  assured 
her  that  I  should  easily  obtain  a  dispensation  from  her  vows;  and  I  doubted  not  but  Don  Gas- 
ton would  coincide  with  my  views,  when  informed  of  my  real  name  and  long  attachment. 
Agnes  replied,  that  since  I  encouraged  such  a  hope,  I  could  know  but  little  of  her  father. 
Liberal  and  kind  in  every  other  respect,  superstition  formed  the  only  stain  upon  his  character. 
Upon  this  head  he  was  inflexible ;  he  sacrificed  his  dearest  interests  to  his  scruples,  and 
would  consider  it  an  insult  to  suppose  him  capable  of  authorising  his  daughter  to  break  her 
vows  to  heaven.  •  ^ 

**  But  suppose,**  said  I,  interrupting  her — "  suppose  that  he  should  disapprove  of  our  union  ; 
let  him  remain  ignorant  of  my  proceedings  till  I  have  rescued  you  from  the  prison  in  which 
you  are  now  confined.  Once  my  wife,  you  are  free  from  his  authority.  I  need  from  him  no 
pecuniary  assistance ;  and  when  he  sees  his  resentment  to  be  unavailing,  he  will  doubtlesa 
restore  you  to  his  favour.  But,  let  the  worst  happen ;  should  Don  Gaston  be  irreconcilable, 
my  relations  will  vie  with  each  other  in  making  you  forget  his  loss ;  and  you  will  find  in  my 
father  a  substitute  for  the  parent  of  whom  T  shall  deprive  you.'* 

*'  Don  Raymond,**  replied  Agnes,  in  a  firm  and  resolute  voice,  "  I  love  my  father ;  he  has 
treated  me  harshly  in  this  one  instance,  but  I  have  received  from  him,  in  every  other,  so  many 
prooCi  of  love,  that  his  affection  is  become  necessary  to  my  existence.  Were  I  to  quit  the 
convent  he  never  would  forgive  me ;  nor  can  I  think  that,  on  his  death-bed^  he  would  leave 
me  his  curse,  without  shuddering  at  the  very  idea.  Besides,  I  am  conscious  myself,  that  my 
vows  are  binding.  Wilfully  did  I  contract  my  engagement  with  heaven  ;  I  cannot  break  it 
without  a  crime.  Then  banish  from  your  mind  the  idea  of  our  being  ever  unit^  I  am  de- 
voted to  religion :  and  however  1  may  grieve  at  our  separation,  I  would  oppose  frtistacles  my- 
self to  what  I  feel  would  render  mc  guilty.'* 

I  strove  to  overrule  these  ill- grounded  scruples.  We  were  still  disputing  upon  the  sub- 
ject when  the  convent  bell  summoned  the  nuns  to  matins.  Agnes  was  obliged  to  attend  tliem ; 
but  she  left  me  not  till  1  had  compelled  her  to  promise,  that  on  the  fbllowing  night  she  would 
be  a^t  the  same  place  at  the  same  hour.  These  meetings  continued  for  several  weeks  uninter- 
rupted ;  and  *tis  now,  Lorenio,  that  I  must  implore  your  indulgence.  Reflect  upon  our  situa- 
iha,  our  youth,  our  hag  attachment  Weigh  all  the  dreumstances  which  attend  ourasstf- 
aaiioiu^  MD^  -"nofess  the  temptatioii  to  have  been  \nt^M5kAie\  ^wsx  ^\iV  «.\ea.  ^ankia 
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me  when  I  acknowledged  thai,  io  an  ungaarded  moment,  the  honour  of  Agnes  was  sacrificed  to 
my  pMsion* 

Lorenio's  eyes  sparkled  withiury ;  a  deep  crimson  spread  itself  over  his  fope :  he  started 
Iron  his  seat,  and  attempted  to  draw  his  swonL  The  marquis  was  aware  of  his  movement, 
and  caogfat  his  band ;  he  pressed  it  alTectioiitely :  **  My  friend !  my  brother !  hear  me  to  the 
conclusion  I  till  then  restrain  your  passion ;  and  be  at  least  convinced  that,  if  what  I  havo 
related  is  criminal,  the  blame  must  (kll  upon  me,  and  not  upon  your  sister." 

Lorenio  snflcred  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Don  Raymond's  entreaties;  he  resumed 
his  pUoe,  and  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  with  a  gloomy  and  impatient  coontenancew 
The  marquis  thus  continued :— >Scareely  was  the  first  burst  of  passion  past,  when  Agnes, 
recovering  herself,  started  from  my  arms  with  horror.  She  called  me  infamous  seducer,  loaded 
me  with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and  beat  her  bosom  in  all  the  wildness  of  delirium.  Ashamed 
of  my  imprudence,  I  with  difficulty  found  words  to  excuse  myself.  I  endeavoured  to  console 
her ;  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  entreated  her  forgiveness.  She  forced  her  bond  from 
me,  which  I  had  taken  and  would  h^  pressed  to  my  lips.  **  Touch  me  not  !  *'  she  cried, 
with  a  violence  which  terrified  me.  "  Monster  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  how  have  I  been 
deceived  in  you !  I  looked  upon  you  as  my  friend,  my  protector :  I  trusted  myself  in  your 
hands  with  confidence,  and,  relying  upon  your  honour,  thought  that  mine  ran  no  risk ;  and  lis 
by  you,  whom  I  adored,  that  I  am  covered  with  infamy !  'Tis  by  you  that  1  have  been 
seduced  into  breaking  my  vows  to  God,  that  I  am  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  basest  of  my 
sex  !  Shame  upon  you,  villain,  you  shall  never  see  me  more.**  She  started  from  the  bank  on 
which  she  was  seated.  I  endeavoured  to  detain  her;  but  she  disengaged  herself  from  me 
with  violence,  and  took  refuge  in  the  convent 

I  retired,  filled  with  confusion  and  inquietude.  The  next  morning  I  failed  not,  as  usual, 
to  appear  in  the  garden  ;  but  Agnes  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  night  I  waited  for  her  at 
the  place  where  we  generally  met  I  found  no  better  success.  Several  days  and  nights 
passed  away  in  the  same  manner.  At  length  I  saw  my  offended  mistrew  cross  the  walk  on 
whose  borders  I  was  working :  she  was  accompanied  by  the  same  young  pensioner,  on  whose 
arm  she  seemed,  from  weakness,  obliged  to  support  berselfl  She  looked  upon  roe  for  a 
bioment,  but  instantly  turned  her  head  away.  I  waited  her  return,  bat  she  passed  on  to  the 
convent  without  paying  any  attention  to  me,  or  the  penitent  looks  with  which  I  implored  her 
forgiveness.  * 

As  soon  as  the  nuns  were  retired,  the  old  gardener  joined  mo  with  a  sorrowful  air. 
**  Signer,**  said  he,  "  it  grieves  me  to  say  that  I  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  you ;  the  lady 
whcrai  you  used  to  meet  has  just  assured  me,  that  if  I  admitted  you  again  into  the  garden,  sho 
would  discover  the  whole  business  to  the  lady  prioress.  She  bade  me  tell  you  also  that  your  ■ 
liresence  was  an  insult,  and  that,  if  you  still  possessed  the  least  respect  for  her,  you  will  never 
attempt  to  see  her  more.  Excuse  me,  then,  for  informing-  you  that  I  can  favour  your  disguise 
no  longer.  Should  the  prioress  be  acquainted  with  my  conduct,  she  might  not  be  contented 
with  dismissing  me  her  service ;  out  of  revenge,  she  might  accuse  me  of  having  profaned  the 
convent,  and  cause  me  to  be  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.** 

Fruitless  were  my  attempts  to  conquer  his  resolution.  He  denied  me  all  future  entrance 
into  the  garden ;  and  Agnes  persevered  in  neither  letting  me  see  nor  hear  from  her.  In  about 
a  fortnight  after,  a  violent  illness,  which  had  seized  my  father,  obliged  me  to  set  out  for  Anda* 
lusio.  I  hastened  thither,  and,  as  I  imag^'acd,  found  the  marquis  at  the  point  of  death. 
Though,  on  its  first  appearance,  his  complaint  was  declared  mortal,  he  lingered  out  several 
months ;  during  which,  my  attendance  upon  him  in  his  malady,  and  the  occupation  of  settling 
his  affairs  after  his  decease,  permitted  not  my  quitting  Andalusia.  Within  the^e  four  days  I 
returned  to  Madrid,  and,  on  arriving  at  my  hotel,  I  there  found  this  letter  waiting  for  me* 
Here  the  marquis  unlocked  a  drawer  of  a  cabinet,,  and  took  out  a  folded  paper,  which  he 
presented  to  his  auditor,    Lorenzo  opened  it,  and  recognised  his  sister*s  hand.     The  contents 

were  as  follows  :— 

**  Into  what  an  abyss  of  misery  have  you  plunged  me  1    Raymond,  you  force  me  to  become 
as  crindnal  as  yourseifl     I  had  resolved  never  to  see  you  more ;  if  possible,  to  forget  you  \  iC 
not,  only  to  remember  you  with  hate.    A  being,  for  whom  1  a^Tead'^  te^«LIEkQ^}cv<^x^^^«Q!ittT^«»9k^ 
goUeits  me  t»  partha  my  seducer,  and  apply  to  his  love  for  vYie  XMa&a  nil  v^c^'^xn^v^^o.   ^'^^ 
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mond,  your  cMM  Uves  in  1117  bosom.  I  tremble  tt  ihe  ▼eDgauiee  of  tbe  prioNH.  I'innbfe 
much  for  myself,  yet  more  for  the  ionocent  creature  whose  existence  depends  vpoa  muH. 
Both  of  ns  are  lost  should  ray  sitaetion  be  discovered.  Adviae  mo,  then,  what  tte|»  to  take^ 
but  seelL  not  to  see  me.  The  gardeoer*  who  undertakes  to  deliver  this,  is  fliBiihsed,  and  ne 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  that  qoarter.  The  1^  engaged  in  kts  pfaioe  ia  of  ineorrapi&le 
fidelity.  The  best  means  of  conveying  to  me  your  answer  is  by  coneealmg  it  viider  the  great 
statue  of  St  Francis,  which  stands  in  the  Capuchia  cathedral ;  thither  1  go  cirery  TlnBaday 
to  confession,  and  shall  easily  have  an  opportmity  of  aeooiring  your  kfcter.  I  bear  Uiai  you 
arc  now  absent  iirom  Madrid.  Need  I  entreat  you  to  write  the  very  moment  of  your  vatun  ? 
I  will  not  think  it.  Ah,  Raymond  !  mine  is  a  crael  situation  I  Deceived  by  ay  nearest 
rehitions,  compelled  to  embrace  a  profession  the  duties  of  which  I  am  ill  oalculated  to  peribrm, 
conscious  of  the  sanctity  of  those  duties,  and  tedneed  into  violating  them  by  one  wboaa  I 
least  suspected  of  perfidy,  I  am  now  obliged,  by  circumstances,  to  cfaoae  between  death  and 
perjury.  Woman's  timidity,  and  maternal  alTeotion,  permit  me  not  to  balance  in  the  choice. 
I  feel  all  the  guilt  into  which  I  plunge  myself,  gpien  I  yield  to  tbe  plan  which  yon  baCbre 
proposed  to  me.  My  poor  father's  death,  which  has  taken  place  since  we  met|  baa  renovcd 
one  obstacle.  He  sleeps  in  his  grave,  and  I  no  longer  dread  liia  anger.  But  firom  tbe  anger 
of  God,  oh  Raymond !  who  shall  shield  me  ?  Who  oaa  protect  me  against  my  consoienoe^ 
against  myself.  I  dare  not  dwell  npon  these  thoughts ;  they  will  drive  me  mad.  t  have  taktn 
my  resolution.  Procure  a  dispensatian  from  my  vows.  I  am  ready  to  tfy  with  you.  Write 
to  me,  my  husband  !  Tell  me  that  absence  has  not  abated  year  love  I  Tdl  rae  that  ytm  will 
rescue  from  death  your  unborn  child  and  its  unhappy  mother.  1  live  in  all  tbe  ago  nies  of 
terror.  Every  eye  which  is  fixed  upon  me  seems  to  read  my  secret  and  my  ahaoae.  And  yon 
are  the  cause  of  those  agonies  !  Oh  !  when  my  heait  firat  loved  you,  how  little  did  it  suspect 
you  of  making  it  feel  such'  pangs  t  •*  Aorbs,  " 

Having  perused  the  letter,  Lorento  restored  it  in  ailenoe.  The  Burquis  feplaced  it  in  the 
cabinet,  and  then  proceeded  :— 

Excessive  was  my  joy  at  receiving  this  intelligence,  ae  earnestly  desired,  so  little  expected. 
My  plan  was  soon  arranged.  When  Don  Gaston  discovered  to  me  his  daughter's  retreat,  I 
entertained  no  doubt  of  her  readiness  to  quit  the  convent ;  I  had,  therefore,  entrusted  tbe 
Cardinal-duke  of  Lerma  with  the  whole  affair,  who  imoiediately  busied  himself  in  obtaim'og 
the  necessary  bull.  Fortunately,  I  hftd  afterwards  neglected  to  stop  his  proceedings.  Not 
long  since  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that  he  expected  daUy  to  receive  the  order 
from  the  court  of  Rome.  Upon  this  I  would  williiq^ly  have  relied;  but  the  cardinal  wrote 
me  word,  that  1  must  find  some  means  of  conveying  Agnes  out  of  the  convent  unknown  to 
the  prioress.  He  doubted  not  but  this  latter  would  be  mueh  incensed  by  losing  a  person  of 
such  high  rank  from  her  society,  and  consider  tbe  renunciation  of  Agnes  as  an  insult  to  iier 
house.  He  represented  her  as  a  woman  of  a  violent  and  revengeful  charaoter,  capable  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  greatest  extremities.  It  was  therefore  to  be  feared  lest,  by  confining  Agnes  in 
the  convent,  she  should  frustrate  my  hopes,  and  render  the  pope's  mandate  unavailing.  In- 
fluenced  by  this  consideration,  I  resolved  to  carry  off  my  mistress,  and  conceal  her,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  bull,  on  the  cardinal-duke's  estate.  He  approved  of  my  design,  and 
professed  himself  ready  to  give  a  shelt^  to  the  fugitive.  I  next  caused  the  new  gardener  of 
St  Clare  to  be  seized  privately,  and  confined  in  my  hotel.  By  this  meaoi  I  became  master  of  the 
key  to  the  garden  door,  and  I  hadnow  nothing  more  to  do  than  prepare  Agnes  for  the  elopement. 
This  was  done  by  the  letter  which  yon  saw  me  deliver  tkUs  evening.  I  told  her  in  it  that  I 
should  be  ready  to  receive  her  at  twelve  to-morrow  night ;  that  I  had  secured  the  key  of  the 
garden,  and  that  she  might  depend  upon  a  speedy  release. 

You  have  now,  Lorenzo,  heard  the' whole  of  my  loqg  narrative.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
my  excuse,  save  that  my  intentions  towards  your  sister  have  beea  ever  the  most  honourable  ; 
that  it  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  my  design  to  make  her  my  wife;  and  that  I  trust,  when 
you  consider  these  circumstances,  our  youth,  and  our  attachment,  you  will  not  only  foig;ive 
our  momentary  lapse  from  virtue,  but  will  aid  me  in  repairing  n^  foults  to  Agnes,  and  seouring 
a  lawful  title  to  her  person  and  her  heart. 
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CHAPTBR    IV. 

Hbrx  the  marquis  coackKlod  his  aArentures.  Loreoso,  beAure  b«  ooald  determine  on  big 
reply,  passed  wmo  moments  in  reflectioo.  At  length  he  broke  silence.  **  Raymond,*'  said 
he,  taking  his  hand,  **  strid  lionoar  would  oblige  me  to  wash  off  in  yonr  blood  the  stain 
thrown  upon  my  family  -,  but  the  circumstances  of  your  case  forbid  me  to  consider  you  as  an 
enemy.  The  temptation  was  too  groat  to  be  resisted.  *Tis  the  superstition  of  my  relations 
which  has  occasioned  these  misfortunes,  and  they  are  more  the  offenders  than  yourself  and 
Agnes,  yfhat  has  passed  between  you  cannot  be  recalled,  but  may  yet  be  repaired  by 
uniting  you  to  my  ^ter.  You  have  ever  been,  you  still  continue  to  be,  mj  dearest,  and 
indeed  my  only  friend.  I  feci  fos  Agnes  the  truest  affection,  and  there  is  no  one  on  whom  I 
would  bestow  her  more  willingly  than  on  yourself.  Pursue,  then,  your  design.  I  will 
accompany  you  to-morrow  night,  and  conduct  her  myself  to  the  house  of  the  cardinal.  My 
presence  will  be  a  sanction  for  her  conduct,  and  prevent  her  inourrteg  blame  by  her  fli^t 
from  the  convent.*' 

The  marquis  thanked  him  in  tenns  by  no  means  deficient  in  gratitude.  Lorenio  then 
informed  him  that  he  had  nothing  more. to  apprehend  from  Donna  Rodolpha's  enmity.  Five 
months  had  already  elapsed  since,  in  an  excess  of  passion,  ihe  broke  a  Mood  vessel,  and 
expired  la  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  tho  interests  of  Antonia. 
The  marquis  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  of  this  new  relation.  His  father  had  carried  his 
hatred  of  Elvira  to  the  grave,  and  had  never  givea  the  least  hint  that  he  knew  what  was 
become  of  his  eldest  son's  widow.  Don  Raymond  assured  his  friend  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  supposing  him  ready  to  acknowledge  his  sister-in-law  and  her  amiable  daughter. 
The  preparation  for  the  elopement  would  not  permit  his  visiting  them  the  next  day ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  he  desired  Lorenzo  to  assure  them  of  his  friendship,  and  to  supply  Elvira, 
upon  his  account,  with  any  sums  which  she  might  want.  Tills  tft^e  youth  promised  to  do,  as 
soon  OS  her  abode  should  be  known  to  him.  He  then  took  leave  of  his  future  brother,  and 
returned  to  the  Palace  de  Medina. 

The  day  was  already  on  the  point  of  breaking  when  the  marquis  retired  to  his  chamber. 
Conscious  that  his  narrative  would  take  up  some  hours,  and  wishing  to  secure  himself  from 
interruption  on  returning  to  the  hotel,  he  ordered  his  attendants  not  to  sit  up  for  him ;  con* 
sequently,  he  was  somewhat  surprised,  on  entering  his  ante-room,  to  find  Theodore  esta- 
blished there.  The  page  sat  near  a  table  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  was  so  totally  occupied 
by  his  employment,  that  he  perceived  not  his  lord's  approach.  The  marquis  stopped  to 
observe  him.  Theodore  >  wrote  a  few  lines,  then  paused,  and  scratched  out  a  part  of  the 
writing  ;  then  wrote  again,  smiled,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  what  he  had  been  about. 
At  last  he  threw  down  his  pen,  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  clapped  his  hands  together  joyfully. 

'*  There  it  is  !**  cried  he,  aloud :  "  now  they  are  charming  T 

His  transports  were  interrupted  by  a  laugh  from  the  marquis,  who  suqvected  the  nature 
of  his  employment. 

**  What  is  so  charming,  Theodore?" 

The  youth  started*  and  looked  round :  he  blushed,  ran  to  the  tables  seised  the  paper  on 
which  he  had  been  writing,  and  concealed  it  in  confusion. 

•*  Oh !  my  lord,  I  knew  not  that  you  were  so  near  me.  Can  I  be  of  use  to  you?  Lucas 
is  already  gone  to  bed." 

**  1  shall  follow  his  example  when  I  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  verses." 

"  My  verses,  my  lord  ?" 

'*  Nay,  1  am  sure  that  you  have  been  writing  some,  for  nothing  else  could  have  kept  yott 
awake  till  this  time  of  the  morning.  Where  are  they,  Theodore?  I  shall  like  to  see  yoar 
composition." 

Theodore's  cheeks  glowed  with  still  deeper  crimson :  he  longed  to  show  his  poetry,  b«t 
ilrst  chose  to  be  pressed  for  it 

*'  Indeed  my  lord,  they  are  not  worthy  your  attention.** 
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■*  Not  thoM  Tenet,  which  you  just  now  declared  to  be  so  charming?  Come,  come,  let 
me  tee  whether  oar  opinions  are  the  same.  I  promise  that  you  shall  find  in  me  an  indul- 
gent critic** 

The  boy  produced  his  paper  with  seeming  reluctance ;  but  the  satisfaction  which  sparkled 
in  his  darl^  expressive  eyes  betrayed  the  vanity  of  his  little  bosom.  The  marquis  smiled 
while  he  observed  the  emotions  of  a  heart  as  yet  but  little  skilled  in  veiling  its  sentiments. 
He  seated  himself  upon  a  sofa.  Theodore,  while  hope  and  fear  contended  on  his  anxious 
countenance,  widted  with  inquietude  for  his  master's  decision,  while  the  marquis  read  the 
following  lines  :— 

LOTB  AND  AGB. 


TIra  night  wu  dark ;  the  wind  blew  eold ; 
AaAcreon,  rrown  aorow  sad  oM, 
8«K  by  his  ir«,  and  fed  the  cheerftil  flmme  : 
Sudden  the  cottage  door  expanda. 
And,  le  I  bolbre  him  Cupid  ftands, 
Caita  roood  a  friendly  gUnce,  and  greets  him  by 
hia  name. 

••What!  i«itthoof**thefCartledaire 
In  aalien  tone  eaudaiaed,  widle  if« 
Wilh  crimion  flaahed  hia  pale  and  wrinkled  aheek ; 
«*  U  oaldst  thod  again  with  amoroos  rage 
Inflame  my  bofom  I    Steeled  by  age. 
Vain  boy,  to  piexce  my  breeat  tliine  arrowa  are 
too  weak. 

•«  What  Mek  you  in  thia  deaerC  drear? 
No  amilea  or  sporta  inlMUt  here; 
Ne'er  did  these  valleys  wicneas  diallianoe  sweet ; 
Sternal  winter  binda  the  plains ; 
Age  in  my  house  despotic  reigns ; 
Jiy  garden  boasts  no  flower,  my  bosom  boasts  no 
heat. 

**  Begone,  and  seek  the  bloondng  bower. 

Where  some  ripe  virgin  courts  thy  power. 

Or  bid  provoking  dreams  flit  round  ner  bed : 

On  Damon's  aoMirons  breast  repose ; 

Wanton  on  Ghloe's  lip  of  rose, 

Or  make  her  blushing  cheek  a  pillew  for  thy  head. 

'*  Be  such  thv  haunts!    These  regions  cold 
Avoid  I    Nor  think,  grown  wise  and  old. 
This  hoary  head  again  tb^  yoke  shall  bear ; 
Remembering  that  my  fairest  years 
By  thee  were  marked  with  signs  and  tears, 
I  think  thy  friendship  false,  and  shun  the  guilefa] 
snare. 

**  I  have  not  yet  forgot  the  pains 

1  felt  while  bound  iia  Julians  chains ; 

The  ardent  flames  with  which  my  bosom  burned ; 

The  nights  I  passed  depriTed  of  rest ; 

Tlie  jealous  pangs  which  racked  my  breast ; 

If  y  disappointed  hopes  and  pasdon  unretnmcd. 

*<  Then  fly,  and  curse  mine  eyes  no  more ! 

Fly  from  my  peaceful  cottage  door! 

Ntf  day,  no  hoW,  no  moment,  shalt  thou  stay. 

I  know  thy  falsehood,  vcorn  thy  arts. 

Distrust  thy  smiles,  and  fear  thy  darti  : 

Traitor,  begone,  and  seek  some  other  to  betray  !** 

'  Does  age,  old  man,  your  wits  confound  ? " 
Replied  the  ofl'eoded  god,  and  frowned : 
[His  frown  was  sweet  as  is  the  virgin's  smile  !  1 
•«  Do  you  to  me  these  words  f  ddress ! 
To  me  who  do  not  love  you  less. 
Though  you  my  friendship  scoru,  and  pleasures  past 
revile  f 

"  If  one  proud  fair  you  chanced  to  find, 

A  hundred  other  nymphs  were  kind, 

Whoie  smiles  might  well  for  Julia's  frowns  atone: 

But  such  is  man  ;  his  partial  hand 

Unnumbered  favours  writes  on  sand. 

But  stamps  one  little  fault  on  solid,  lasting  stone. 

**  Ingratc !  Who  led  thee  to  the  wave. 
At  noon,  where  Leiibia  loved  to  lave  ? 
Who  named  the  bower  alon-  where  Daphne  lay  ? 
And  who,  when  Ceiia  shrieked  for  aid. 
Bade  you  with  kisses  hush  tbe  maid  ? 
What  other  was't  than  Love,  oh!  false  Anacrcon, 
May! 


"  Then  yon  oonld  cnU  Be->«  Gentle  bey ! 
My  only  bliaa:  ny  soorce  ef  joy  }' 
Then  yon  cooM  prise  me  dearer  than  year  aonl  ! 
Conid  kits,  and  dance  me  on  yoor  kneoa  \ 
And  swear,  not  wine  itself  would  pleaae. 
Had  net  tbe  lip  of  Love  first  touched  the  flowing 
bowL 

<*  Moflt  those  sweet  days  return  no  more  ? 

Mttst  I  for  aye  vonr  loas  deplere. 

Banished  jovr  heart,  and  from  your  favour  driven  t 

Ah,  no  ;  my  fears  that  smile  denies ; 

That  heaving  breast,  those  sparkling  eyes. 

Declare  me  ever  dear,  and  all  my  faults  forgiven. 

"  Again  beloved,  eateenwd.  careased, 
Cnpid  Shan  in  thteo  anm  he  pressed, 
Sport  on  thy  knees,  ot  on  thy  bosom  sleep  ; 
My  torch  thine  aj^e-stmck  heart  shall  warm  ; 
My  hand  pale  winter's  rage  disarm. 
And  youth  and  spring  shall  here  ooce  more  their 
revels  keep.^ 

A  feather  now  of  golden  hue. 

He  amiling  from  hia  pmUm  drew : 

Thia  to  the  poet's  hand  the  boy  commits; 

And  straight  before  Anaerean's  eyes 

The  lalraat  draaam  of  foacy  rise. 

And  round  hia  ftivonred  head  wild  inspiration  flits. 

Hia  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire ; 
Bager  he  grasps  the  magic  lyre ; 
Swift  o'er  the  tuneful  chords  his  fingers  move ; 
The  feather  plucked  from  Cupid's  wing 
Sweeps  the  too  long  neglected  string. 
While  soft  Anacreou  sings  the  power  and  praise  of 
Love. 

Soon  as  that  name  was  heard,  the  woods 
Shook  off  their  snows  ;  the  melting  floods 
Broke  their  cold  chains,  and  winter  fled  away. 
Once  more  the  earth  waa  decked  with  flowers  ; 
Mild  zephyrs  breathed  through  blooming   bowers  ; 
High  towered  the  glorious  sun,  and  poured  tbe  blaxe 
of  day. 

Attracted  by  the  harmonious  sound, 
Sylvans  and  fauns  the  cot  surround. 
And  curious  crowd  the  minstrel  to  behold ; 
The  wood-nymphs  haste  the  spell  to  prove; 
Eager  they  run ;  they  list,  thev  love, 
And,  while  they  bear  the  strain,  forget  the  man  is 
old. 

Cupid,  to  nothing  constant  long. 

Perched  on  tkie  harp,  attends  the  song, 

Or  stifles  wilh  a  kisa  the  dulcet  notes  ; 

Now  on  the  poet's  breast  repomes. 

Now  twines  his  hoary  locks  with  roses. 

Or,  borne  on  wings  of  gold,  in  wanton  circle  floats 

Then  thus  Anacreou  :— "  I  no  more 

At  other  shrines  my  vows  will  pour, 

Kince  Cupid  deigns  my  nnmbem  to  inspire , 

From  Phoebus  or  the  blue-eyed  maid. 

Now  shall  my  verse  request  no  aid. 

For  Love  alone  shidl  be  the  patron  of  my  lyre, 

<*  In  lofty  strain  of  earlier  days, 

1  spread  the  king's  or  hero's  praise, 

And  struck  the  martial  chords  with  epic  fire  : 

But  farewell,  hero!  farewell,  king ! 

Your  deeds  my  lips  no  more  shall  sing. 

For  Love  alone  shall  be  the  sutaEJect  of  my  lyre." 
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TheaarqoJsretariiedtlMpqwrwtthaiodleof  enoonragement.    **  Your  little  poem  pleaiet 
me  moch,'*  Mid  he ;  "  however,  you  must  not  count  my  opinion  for  anything.    I  am  no  judge 
of  veries,  and  for  my  own  part,  never  composed  more  than  six  lines  in  my  life ;  those  sis  pro- 
duced so  unlucky  an  effect,  that  I  am  fully  resolved  never  to  compose  another.    But  I  wander 
from  my  subject.    I  was  going  to  say  that  you  cannot  employ  your  time  worse  than  in  making 
verses.    An  author,  whether  good  or  bad,  or  between  both,  to  an  animal  whom  everybody  is 
privileged  to  attack;  for  though  all  are  not  aUe  to  write  books,  all  conceive  themselves  able 
to  judge  them.    A  bad  composition  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment--contempt  and  ridicule. 
A  good  one  excites  envy,  and  entails  upon  its  author  a  thousand  mortifications :  he  finds  him- 
self assailed  by  a  partial  and  ill-humoured  criticism :  one  man  finds  iault  with  the  plan,  another 
with  the  style,  a  third  with  the  precept  which  it  strives  to  inculcate ;  and  they  who  cannot 
succeed  in  finding  fault  with  the  book,  employ  themselves  in  stigmatizing  its  author.     They 
maliciously  rake  out  from  obscurity  every  little. circumstance  which  may  throw  ridicule  upon 
his  private  character  or  conduct,  and  aim  at  wounding  the  man,  since  they  cannot  hurt  the 
writer.    In  short,  to  enter  the  lists  of  literature  is  wilfully  to  expose  yourself  to  the  arrows  of 
neglect,  ridicule,  envy,  and  disappointment    Whether  you  write  well  or  ill,  be  assured  that 
you  will  not  escape  from  blame.     Indeed  this  circumstance  contains  a  young  author's  chief 
consolation :  he  remembers  that  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderona  had  unjust  and  envious  critics, 
and  he  modestly  conceives  himself  to  be  exactly  in  their  predicament.    But  I  am  conscious 
that  all  these  sage  observations  are  thrown  away  upon  you.     Authorship  Is  a  mania,  to  con- 
quer which  no  reasons  are  suffldently  strong ;  and  you  might  as  easily  persuade  me  not  to  love, 
as  I  persuade  you  not  to  write.    However,  if  you  cannot  help  being  occasionally  seized  with  a 
poetical  paroxysm,  take  at  least  the  precaution  of  communicating  your  verses  to  none  but 
those  whose  partiality  for  yon  .secures  their  approbation.*' 

*'  Then,  my  lord,  you  do  not  think  these  lines  tolerable  ?**  said  Theodore,  with  an  humble 
and  dejected  air. 

*<  You  mistake  my  meaning.  As  I  said  before,  they  have  pleased  me  much ;  but  my  regard 
for  yon  makes  me  partial,  and  others  might  judge  them  less  favourably.  I  must  still  remark, 
that  even  my  prejudice  in  your  favour  does  not  bluid  me  so  much  as  to  prevent  my  observing 
several  fsults.  For  instance,  you  make  a  terrible  confusion  of  metaphors;  you  are  too  apt  to 
make  the  strength  of  your  lines  consist  more  in  the  words  than  sense ;  some  of  the  verses 
only  seem  introduced  in  order  to  rhyme  with  others ;  and  most  of  the  best  ideas  are  borrowed 
from  other  poets,  though  possibly  you  are  unconscious  of  the  theft  yourself.  These  faults  may 
occasionally  be  excused  in  a  work  of  length ;  but  a  short  poem  must  be  correct  and  perfect.'* 
**  All  this  is  true,  signer ;  but  you  should  consider  that  I  only  write  for  pleasure." 
**  Your  defects  are  the  less  excusable.  Their  incorrectness  may  be  forgiven  who  work  for 
money,  who  are  obliged  to  complete  a  given  task  in  a  given  time,  and  are  paid  according  to 
the  bulk,  not  value  of  their  productions.  But  in  those  whoiVno  necessity  forces  to  turn 
author,  who  merely  write  for  fame,  and  have  full  leisure  to  polish  their  compositions,  faults 
are  unpardonable,  and  merit  the  sharpest  arrows  of  criticism." 

The  marquis  rose  Trom  the  sofa ;  the  page  looked  discouraged  and  melancholy ;  and  this 
did  not  escape  his  master*s  observation. 

'*  However,"  added  he,  smiling,  "  I  think  that  these  lines  do  you  no  discredit  Your  ver- 
sification is  tolerably  easy,  and  your  ear  seems  to  be  just  The  perusal  of  your  little  poem 
upon  the  whole  gave  me  much  pleasure ;  and  if  it  is  not  asking  too  great  a  favour,  I  shall  be 
highly  obliged  to  you  for  a  copy." 

Tlie  youth's  countenance  immediately  cleared  up.  He  perceived  not  the  smile,  half  approv- 
ing, half  ironical,  which  accompanied  the  request,  and  he  promised  the  copy  with  great 
readiness.  The  marquis  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  much  amused  by  the  instantaneous  effect 
produced  upon  Theodore's  vanity  by  the  conclusion  of  his  criticism.  He  threw  himself  upon 
his  couch,  deep  soon  stole  over  him,  and  his  dreams  presented  him  with  the  most  flattering 
pictures  of  happiness  with  Agnes. 

When  at  night  Lorenzo  rejoined  the  marquis,  everything  was  ready  for  the  second  elope- 
ment of  Agnes ;  and  at  twelve  the  two  friends,  with  a  coach  and  four,  were  at  the  garden  wall 
of  the  convent  Don  Raymond  drew  out  his  key  and  unlocked  the  door.  They  entered, 
and  waited  for  sometime  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  Asoes.    At  length  the  marquis 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Two  moDtbs  passed  away,  but  all  the  researches  of  the  Marquis  de  las  Cistemas  proved  in 
vain.  Agnes  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Despair  produced  so  violent  an  effect  upon  bis  con* 
stitutioa,  that  the  consequence  was  a  long  and  severe  illness.  Notwithstanding  every  care 
Don  Raymond's  malady  seemed  to  gain  grourd.  Lorenzo  was  constantly  at  his  bedside, 
and  treated  him  with  a  tenderness  truly  fraternal.  Both  the  cause  and  the  effects  of  the 
disorder  were  highly  afflicting  to  the  brother  of  Agnes ;  yet  Theodore's  grief  was  scarcely  less 
sincere.  That  amiable  boy  quitted  not  his  master  for  a  moment,  and  put  every  means  ia 
practice  to  console  and  alleviate  his  sufferings.  The  marquis  had  conceived  so  rooted  an  af- 
fisctioQ  for  his  deoeased  mistress,  that  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he  never  could  survive  her  loss. 
Nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  sinking  under  his  grief,  but  the  pervasion  of  her 
being  still  alive,  and  in  need  of  his  assistance.  Though  convinced  of  its  falsehood,  his  attend- 
ants encouraged  him  in  a  belief  which  formed  his  only  comfort  He  was  assured  daily,  that 
perquisitions  were  making  respecting  the  fate  of  Agnes ;  stories  were  invented  recounting  the 
various  attempts  made  to  get  admittance  into  the  convent ;  and  circumstances  were  related, 
which,  though  they  did  not  promise  her  absolute  recovery,  at  least  were  sufficient  to  keep  his 
hopes  alive.  The  marquis  constantly  fell  into  the  most  terrible  excess  of  passion  when  in- 
formed of  the  failure  of  these  supposed  attempts.  Still  he  would  not  credit  that  the  succeed* 
ing  ones  would  have  the  same  fate,  but  flattered  himself  that  the  next  would  prove  more  fortu- 
nate. Theodore  was  the  only  one  who  exerted  himself  to  realize  his  master's  chimeras.  He 
was  eternally  busied  in  planning  schemes  for  enteHng  the  convent,  or  at  least  of  obtaining  from 
the  nuns  some  intelligence  of  Agnes.  To  execute  these  schemes  was  the  only  inducement 
which  could  prevail  on  him  to  quit  Don  Raymond.  He  became  the  very  Proteus,  changing 
his  shape  every  day ;  but  all  his  metamorphoses  were  to  very  little  purpose.  He  regularly 
returned  to  the  palace  de  las  Cistemas  without  any  intelligence  to  con6rm  his  master's  hopes. 
One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  disguise  himself  as  a  beggar ;  he  put  a  patch  over  his  left 
eye,  took  his  guitar  in  his  hand,  and  posted  himself  off  to  the  convent.  -  *'  If  Agnes  is  really 
confined  in  the  convent,'*  thought  he,  "  and  hears  my  voice,  she  will  recollect  it,  and  possibly 
may  find  means  to  let  me  know  that  she  is  here.** 

With  this  idea  he  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  beggars,  who  assembled  daily  at  the  gate  of  St 
Clare  to  receive  soup,  which  the  nuns  were  accustomed  to  distribute  at  twelve  o'clock.  All 
were  provided  with  jugs  or  bowls  to  carry  it  away  ;  but  as  Theodore  had  no  utensil  of  this 
kind,  he  begged  i^ave  to  eat  his  portion  at  the  convent  door.  This  was  granted  without 
difficulty.  His  sweet  voice,  and,  in  spite  of  his  patched  eye,  his  engaging  countenance,  won 
the  heart  of  the  good  old  porteress,  who,  aided  by  the  lay  sister,  was  busied  in  serving  to  each 
his  mess.  Theodore  was  bid  to  stay  till  the  others  should  depart,  and  promised  that  his 
request  should  then  be  granted.  The  youth  desired  no  better,  since  it  was  not  to  cat  soup 
that  he  presented  himself  at  the  convent.  He  thanked  the  porteress  for  her  permission, 
retired  from  the  door,  and,  seating  himself  upon  a  large  stone,  amused  himself  in  tuning  his 
guitar  while  the  beggars  were  served.  As  soon  as  the  crowd  was  gone,  Theodore  was  beck- 
oned to  the  gate,  and  desired  to  come  in.  He  obeyed  with  infinite  readiness,  but  affected 
great  respect  at  passing  the  hallowed  threshold,  and  to  be  much  daunted  by  the  presence  ot 
the  reverend  ladies.  His  feigned  timidity  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  nuns,  who  endeavoured 
to  re-assure  him.  The  porteress  took  him  into  her  own  little  parlour ;  in  the  meanwhile  the 
lay-sister  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  soon  returned  with  a  double  portion  of  soup,  of  a  better 
quality  than  what  was  given  to  the  beggars.  His  hostess  added  some  fruits  and  .confections 
from  her  own  private  store,  and  both  encouraged  the  youth  to  dine  heartily.  To  all  those 
attentions  he  replied  with  much  seeming  gratitude,  and  abundance  of  blessings  upon  his  bcoe- 
fiictresses.  While  he  ate,  the  nuns  admired  the  delicacy  of  his  features,  the  beauty  of  his 
hair,  and  the  sweetness  and  grace  which  accompanied  all  his  actions.  They  lamented  to  each 
other  in  whispers  that  so  charming  a  youth  should  be  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  the  world, 
Mid  agreed  hat  be  would  be  a  worthy  pillar  of  the  calhoUc  church.    They  concluded  their 
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«onfS8faM6  Iff  reiolTiiig,  that  heavea  would  be  rendered  a  real  iervice»  if  they  entreated  the 
prioreM  to  Intercede  with  Anbroiio  for  the  beggar^t  adminkm  into  the  order  of  capachint. 

TUa  being  determined,  the  porteresi»  who  was  a  person  of  great  influence  in  the  convent, 
posted  away  in  all  haste  to  the  domina's  cell.  Here  she  made  so  flaming  a  narratife  of  The- 
odore's merits*  that  the  old  lady  grew  curious  to  see  him.  Accordingly  the  porteress  was 
oommissioued  to  convey  him  to  the  parlour  grate*  In  the  interim,  the  supposed  beggar  was 
sifting  the  lay-sister  with  respect  to  the  fiite  of  Agnes ;  her  evidence  only  corroborated  the 
domina's  assertions.  She  said,  that  Agnes  had  been  taken  ill  on  returning  from  confession, 
and  had  never  quitted  her  bed  from  that  moment,  and  that  she  hod  herself  been  present  at 
the  funeral  She  even  attested  having  seen  her  dead  body,  and  assisted  with  her  own  hands 
in  adjusting  it  upon  the  bier.  This  account  discouraged  Theodore ;  yet,  as  he  had  pushed 
the  adventure  so  for,  he  resolved  to  witness  its  conclusion.  The  porteress  now  returned,  and 
ordered  him  to  follow  her.  He  obeyed,  and  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  the  lady 
prioress  was  already  posted  at  the  grate.  The  nuns  surrounded  her,  who  all  flocked  with 
eagerness  to  a  scene  which  promised  some  diversion.  Theodore  saluted  them  with  profound 
respect,  and  his  presence  had  the  power  to  smooth  for  a  moment  even  the  stem  brow  of  the 
superior.  She  asked  several  quMtioos  respecting  his  parents,  his  religion,  and  what  had 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  beggary.  To  these  demands  his  answers  were  perfectly  satis&ctory 
and  perfectly  false.  He  was  then  asked  his  opinion  of  a  monastic  life.  He  replied  in  terms  of 
high  estimation  and  respect  for  it.  Upon  this  the  prioress  told  him,  that  his  obtaining  an 
entrance  into  a  religious  order  was  not  impossible;  that  her  recommendation  would  not 
permit  his  poverty  to  be  an  obstacle ;  and  if  die  found  him  deserving  it,  lie  might  depend  in 
future  upon  her  protection.  Theodore  assured  her,  that  to  merit  her  favour  would  be  his 
highest  ambition ;  and  having  ordered  him  to  return  next  day,  when  she  would  talk  with  him 
further,  the  domina  quitted  the  pariour. 

The  nuns,  whom  respect  for  the  superior  had  till  then  kept  silent,  now  crowded  all  together 
to  the  grate,  and  assailed  the  youth  with  a  multitude  of  questions.  He  had  already  eiamined 
each  with  attention.  Alas !  Agnes  was  not  amongst  them.  The  nuns  heaped  question  upon 
question  so  thickly,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  reply.  One  adied  where  he  was 
bom,  since  his  accent  declared,  him  to  be  a  foreigner ;  another  wanted  to  know  why  he  wore  a 
patch  upon  his  left  eye ;  sister  Helena  inquired  whether  he  had  not  a  sister  like  him,  because 
she  should  like  such  a  companion ;  aild  sister  Rachael  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  brother 
would  be  the  pleasanter  companion  of  the  two.  Theodore  amused  himself  with  relatiogto  the 
credulous  nuns,  for  troths,  all  the  strange  stories  which  his  imagination  could  invent  He 
related  to  them  his  supposed  adventures,  and  penetrated  every  auditor  with  astonishment, 
while  he  talked  of  giants,  savages,  shripwrecks,  and  islands  inhabited 

*'  By  ttitliTopopbagi,  snd  men  wboM  ImmIs 
Do  grow  benesth  their  shoolden/' 

with  many  other  circumstances  to  the  full  as  remarkable.  He  said  that  he  was  born  in  Terra 
Incognita,  was  educated  at  a  Hottentot  university,  and  had  passed  two  years  amoog  the  Ame- 
ricans of  Silesia. 

**  For  what  regards  the  loss  of  my  eye  ?**  said  he ;  "  it  was  a  just  punishment  upon  me  for 
disrespect  to  the  Viigin,  when  1  made  my  second  pilgrimage  to  Loretto.  I  stood  near  the 
altar  in  the  miraculous  chapel ;  the  monks  were  proceeding  to  array  the  statue  in  her  best 
apparel  The  pilgrims  were  ordered  to  close  their  eyes  during  this  ceremony ;  but  though 
by  nature  extremely  religious,  curiosity  was  too  powerful     At  the  moment— —I  ahnll 

penetrate  you  with  horror,  reverend  ladies,  when  I  reveal  my  crime  ! at  the  mooMBt  that 

the  monks  were  changing  her  shift,  I  ventured  to  open  my  left  eye,  and  gave  a  little  peep 
towards  the  statue.  That  look  was  my  last !,  The  glory  which  surrounded  the  Viiffa  wis  too 
great  to  be  supported.  I  hastily  shut  my  sacrilegious  eye,  and  never  have  beca  able  to  nndose 
it  since." 

At  the  relation  of  this  miracle  the  nuns  all  crossed  themselves,  md  pwwieiJ  to  intereedr 
with  the  blessed  Virgin  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight  They  upwsid  their  wonder  «*  «**^ 
extent  of  his  travels,  and  at  the  strange  adventures  which  he  hsd  aet  with  at  so  eei^'  •'y' 
They  now  femarked  his  guitar,  and  ioqub'ed  vhetlMr  ha  mm  m^  tAc^iNa  m\ 
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wHh  modeifty,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  deoida  upon  his  taleat%  iMt  xa<tMtl6d  f^luriSiiM  id 
^>pea]  to  tliem  as  jodgaa.    Thb  was  granted  withont  diffiooMy. 
■  "  Bat,  at  least,"  said  the  old  porteress,  ^  take  oare  not  to  sing  aojrtMng  proina.'* 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  discretion,**  replied  Theodore ;  **  yon  shall  hear  how  dangerous 
It  is  for  young  women  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  passions,  illustrated  by  the  adveatore  of 
a  damsel  who  fiU  suddenly  in  loye  with  an  unknown  iinight,** 

'<  But  is  the  adventure  true  V*  inquired  the  portcrsss. 

"  Erery  word  of  it.  It  happened  in  Denmark ;  and  the  heroino  was  thought  so  boantifoL 
that  she  was  known  by  no  other  name  but  that  of  the  k>vely  maid." 

<*  In  DenmarlE,  say  yon  ?*  mnmbled  an  old  nun ;  **  are  not  the  pae^  aU  blacks  ib 
Denmark?** 

••  By  no  means,  roTerend  lady ;  they  are  of  a  delicate  pen«grcen,  with  lhkme*OD)oured  hair 
nd  whiskers.** 

**  Mother  of  God  !  pea-green  r  exclaimed  sister  lielena.    '*  Oh  i  *tis  impoasiblar 

**  Impossible  !**  sokl  the  porteress,  with  a  look  of  contempt  and  exoltation  :•  ^not  at  all; 
when  I  was  a  young  woman,  I  remember  seeing  several  of  them  myself." 

Tlieodore  now  put  his  instrument  in  proper  order.  Ho  had  read  the  story  of  a  king  of 
Eagland,  whose  prison  was  discovered  by  a  minstrel ;  and  lie  hoped  that  the  same  seheme 
would  enable  him  to  discover  Agnes,  slmuld  she  be  in  the  convent  He  choae  a  ballad  which 
she  had  taught  him  herself  in  the  castle  of  Lindenbeig ;  she  might  possibly  cateh  the  sound, 
and  he  hoped  to  hear  her  replying  to  some  of  ttie  stansos.  His  guitar  ^as  now  in  tone,  and 
be  ^prepared  to  strike  it.  **  But  before  I  begin,"  said  he,  **  it  is  neoesMry  to  inform  yon, 
ladies,  that  this  same  Denmark  is  terribly  infested  by  sorcerers,  witches,  and  evil  spirits. 
Every  dement  possesses  its  appropriate  demons.  The  woods  are  haunted  by  a  malignant 
power,  called  The  Eri,  or  Oak  King ;  he  it  is  who  blights  the  trees,  spoils  the  harvest,  and 
commands  the  imps  and  goblins.  He  appears  in  the  form  of  an  old  man  of  a  m^jestle  f^re, 
irith  a  golden  crown,  and  a  very  long  white  beard.  His  priocipal  amusement  is  to  ontice 
ycung  children  from  their  parents ;  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  them  into  his  cave,  he  tears  them 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  l*he  rivers  are  governed  by  another  fiond,  called  The  Water  King; 
his  province  is  to  agitate  tlie  deep,  occasion  shipwrecks,  and  drag  the  drowning  sailors  beneath 
the  waves.  He  wears  the  appearance  of  a  warrior,  and  employs  himself  in  luring  young 
virgins  into  his  snare ;  what  he  docs  with  them  when  h%  catches  them  in  the  water,  reverend 
ladies,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  The  Fire  King  seems  to  be  a  man  all  formed  of  flames  ;  he 
raises  the  meteors  and  wondorinj^  lights,  which  beguile  travellers  Into  ponds  and  marshes,  and 
be  directs  the  lightning  where  it  may  do  most  mischief.  The  last  of  the  elementary  demons 
is  called  The  Cloud  King !  his  figure  is  that  of  a  beautiful  youth,  and  ho  is  distinguished  by 
two  large  sable  wings ;  though  his  outside  is  so  enchanting,  he  is  not  a  bit  better  disposed 
than  the  others.  He  is  continually  employed  In  raising  storms,  tearing  up  forests  by  the 
roots,  and  blowing  castles  and  convents  about  tho  ears  of  then*  inhabitants.  The  first  has  a 
daughter,  who  is  queen  of  the  elves  and  fairies ;  the  second  has  a  motlier,  who  Is  a  powerful 
enchantress.  Neither  of  these  ladios  arc  worth  more  than  the  gentlemen.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  any  family  assigned  to  the  other  two  demons,  but  at  present  1  have  no  business 
with  any  of  them  except  the  fiend  of  the  waters.  He  is  the  hero  of  my  ballad ;  but  1  thought 
it  necessary,  before  I  began,  to  give  you  some  account  of  his  proceedings.'*  Tlieodore  then 
played  a  short  symphony ;  after  which,  stretching  his  vok*e  to  its  utmost  extent,  to  facilitate 
its  reaching  the  ear  of  Agnes,  he  sung  the  following  stansas  :— 


THE    WATER    KING; 

A  DANUR    BALLAD. 


Wtth  gentle  uoTranr  flowed  tke  tide. 
While  by  the  fragRot  flowery  tide 
The  loreiy  niAia  with  carolf  gay. 
To  Blary'a  church  framiod  her  way. 

The  water  Head 'a  uwllgitaBt  eye 
Alone  the  banka  beheld  her  hie ; 
Straight  to  bi«  nother. witch  he  aped. 
And  ihiu  in  aappUant  aoeenta  «ikl  i 


"  Oh  !  mother  1  mother  I  now  adHae, 
How  1  may  yonder  maid  anrpriae ; 
Oh  I  mother !  mother  1  now  explain. 
How  I  may  yoadar  maid  ettain." 

The  witch  she  gave  him  armoar  white ; 
She  formed  him  Uke  a  callant  knight; 
Of  water  clear  neat  made  her  hand 
A  ttaed,  vrhoia  boaaiDga  were  of  caiid. 
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TlM«itor  kter  theo  twifl  k» wmt; 

To  Mttry'i  church  hit  itepa  he  bent: 

He  bound  bb  oooraer  to  toe  door, 

Aad  p«ed  iIm  cboroh^Ard  tbn«  ttn^  fBui:. 


Hto.  coMMT  «» tiM  4oev  bMBid  *•> 

Aad  paced  the  charcb-yard  four  tioMe  thvee  ; 
llien  hfestened  xrp  the  aisle,  wbere  aU 
Tkm  prngim  fleok,  boik  gieet  And  tinaU. 

Tta  ueitot  eaid.  m  tbe  kvight  dc«#  aeer, 

'*  And  wherefore  comes  the  white  chip/  beret** 

Tbe  levitlyDMid,  ebe  emUed  arid* ; 

«'  Oh  1  would  i  woM  the  wtdle  cbiafe  bridel  " 


Ob  itepyed  o*er  bttochee  eo*  and  two  ^ 
<'  Oh  I  imly  maid,  I  die  fur  yon  !*' 
He  olepped«'Ser  benehee  two  mad  three ; 
•*  Oh!  lovely  maidirB,  |o  withms  1  ** 

Thea  iweet  the  nniled,  the  lovely  maid  i 
Aod  while  she  gave  her  hand,  she  laidf 
«•  Betide  my  Joy.  betide  my  wee, 
«  O'er  hill,  o*er  dale,  with  thee  1  go." 

The  priest  their  bands  together  joins ; 
They  dance  whfle  clear  the  moonbeam  shines 
MoA  nmm  thinks  the  a^deo  bright 
Her  partner  is  tbe  water  sprite* 

Oh  f  hsd  some  spirit  deigned  to  sing. 

*•  Your  partner  is  tbe  water  king  t  '* 

Tbe  maid  bad  fear  and  bate  confesaed. 

And  cursed  tbe  hand  which  then  she  pressed. 

But  nothing  giving  cause  to  tbinh 
Hinr  naer  she  strayed  lo  daaser^  ktn 
Still  on  she  went,  aod  band  in  hsnd 
The  lovers  reached  the  }-ellow  sand. 


"  Aeonid  this  steed  with  mo,  my  dear: 
We  needs  must  crom  tbe  streamlot  bereJ 
Bide  boldly  in*  it  is  not  deep ; 
The  wtede  «M  heahedv  the  bWows  sleep.** 

Thwspifce  the  waisr  king.    The  maid 
Her  traitor  bridegroom'^  wish  obeyed; 
And  soon  she  saw  tbe  cooner  lave 
l>elighted  in  hie  parsat  wave. 

BtDp,  riep.  my  love!  Thetvatere  bine 
E*ea  now  my  shrinking  IboI  bedew." 
"  Oht  luy  aside  your  fears,  sweet  heart ! 
We  uiw  Imve  reaobed  the  deepeet  part.*' 

•'  Stop,  stop,  my  kive!    Ww  now  I  see 
The  waters  rise  above  my  lume." 
*<  Oh !  lay  aside  yonr  fears,  sweet  heart  I 
We  now  nave  reached  the  deepest  part.'* 

<*  Stop,  stop  J  for  God's  sake  etop  f  For  oh  t 
Tlie  waters  o'er  my  botom  flow."— ^ 
Searoe  was  the  word  pronomicedt  whom  knight 
And  oouraer  vanished  from  her  si|^ 

She  shrieks,  but  shrieks  ia  Tain,  tm  high 
The  wild  winds  rising  dull  the  cry : 
The  fiend  exults ;  the  biltows  dash. 
And  o'er  the  baplem  vietim  wash* 

Three  times,  while  strnggUag  with  the 
The  lovely  maid  was  heard  to  scream ; 
But  when  the  tempest's  rage  wss  o^ 
Tbe  lovely  maid  was  seen  ao  more. 

Warned  by  this  tale,  ye  damsels  fair. 
To  whom  you  give  yoor  love  beware  I 
Jielieve  not  every  Imndsome  kaaght. 
And  dance  not  with  tbe  water  sprite  f 


The  yotttb  cetie^  ifaif.  The  niiiit  were  deU^lMed  with  the  Bveetnegf  of  hto  Toice,  and 
wulcriy  OMoner  of  tooohiaf  tht  ipglraoaMt ;  Iwt  however  acceptable  this  applanie  may  faaro 
been  ai  any  other  time,  at  present  it  was  insipid  to  Theodore.  His  artifice  bad  not  succeeded. 
He  paused  in  vain  between  tbe  stanzas  j  no  voiee  replied  to  his,  and  he  abandoned  the  hope 
of  equalling  BIondeL 

The  convent  bell  now  warned  tbe  nuns  tha^  it  was  time  to  assemble  in  the  refectory.  They 
were^obliged  to  quit  the  grate';  they  thanlied  fiie  youth  for  the  entertainment  his  music  had 
afforded  them,  and  charged  him  to  return  the  next  day.  This  he  promised.  The  nuns»  to 
give  him  the  greater  inclination  to  l^eep  bis  word,  told  him  that  he  might  always  dejpend  upoa 
the  convent  for  his  meals,  and  each  of  them  made  him  some  little  present.  One  gave  him  a 
box  of  sweetmeats ;  another  an  agnus  dei ;  some  brought  relics  of  saints,  waxen  images,  and 
consecrated  crosses ;  and  others  pr^ented  him  with  pieces  of  those  woriis  in  which  the 
religious  excelf  such  as  embroidery,  artificial  flowers,  lace,  and  needle-work.  AU  these  he 
was  advised  to  sell,  in  order  to  put  himself  into  better  case ;  and  he  was  assured  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  dispose  of. them,  since  the  Spaniards  hold  the  performances  of  the  nuns  in  high 
estimation.  Having  received  these  gifts  with  seeming  respect  and  gratitude,  he  remarked 
that,  having  no  basket,  he  knew  not  bow  to  convey  them  away.  Several  of  the  nuns  were 
hastening  in  search  of  one,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  return  of  an  elderly  woman,  whom 
Theodore  had  not  till  then  observed.  Her  mild  countenance  and  respectable  air  prejudiced 
him  immediately  in  her  favour. 

'*  Ha  r  said  tbe  porteress,  **  here  comes  the  mother  St  Ursula  with  a  basket" 

The  nun  approached  the  grate,  and  presented  tbe  basket  to  Theodore ;  it  was  of  willow, 
lined  with  blue  satin,  and  upon  the  four  sides  were  painted  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St 
Genevieve.  <*  Here  is  my  gift.'*  said  she,  as  she  gave  it  into  bis  hand.  **  Good  youth,  despise 
it  not.'  Though  its  value  seems  insignificant,  it  has  many  hidden  virtues.**  She  accompanied 
these  words  with  an  expressive  look.  It  was  not  lost  upon  Theodore.  In  receiving  the 
present,  he  drew  as  near  the  grate  as  possible.  **  Agnes,**  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
intelligible.  Theodore,  however,  caught  the  sound.  He  concluded  that  some  mystery  was 
concealed  in  the  basket,  and  his  heart  beat  with  impatience  and  joy. 

At  this  moment  the  domina'  returned.  Her  air  was  gloomy  and  frowning,  and  she  looked, 
if  possible,  more  stem  than  ever.  "Mother  St  Ursula,  I  would  speak  with  you  in 
private.** 
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Tlie  mm  ehinged  ooloiir,  and  was  efidently  disoonoertod.  "  With  me  I  '^  the  rapUed,  in  a 
fUteiiof  foioe. 

The  domimi  BM>tioBed  that  ihe  muit  follow  her,  and  retired.  The  mother  St  Unola 
obeyed  her.  Soon  after,  the  refectory  bell  ringiog  a  lecoad  thne,  the  nvoa  quitted  the  grate, 
aod  Theodore  waa  left  at  liberty  to  carry  oflT  hit  priie.  Delighted  that  at  length  he  had  obtained 
•ome  intelligenee  for  the  marquis,  he  flew,  rather  than  ran,  till  he  reached  the  Hotel  de  las 
Cistemas»  In  a  few  minutes  he  stood  by  hisjmaster's  bed,  with  the  basket  in  his  hand. 
Lorenzo  was  hi  his  diamber,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  Ms  friend  to  a  misfortune  which  he 
himself  felt  but  too  severely.  Theodore  related  his  adventure,  and  the  hopes  which  had  been 
created  by  the  mother  St  Ursula's  gift.  The  marquis  started  from  his  pOlow.  That  fire, 
which,  since  the  death  of  Agnes,  had  been  extinguished,  now  revived  in  his  bosom,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  the  eagerness  of  expectation.  The  emotions  which  Lorennft  countenance 
betrayed  were  scarcely  weaker,  and  he  waited  with  inexpressible  impatience  for  the  solution 
of  this  mystery.  Raymond  caught  the  basket  from  the  hands  of  his  page ;  he  emptied  the 
contents  upon  the  bed,  and  examined  them  with  minute  attention.  He  lioped  that  a  letter 
would  be  fbund  at  the  bottom.  Nothhig  of  the  kind  appeared.  The  search  was  resumed, 
and  still  with  no  better  success.  At  length  Don  Raymond  observed,  that  one  comer  of  the 
blue  satin  lining  was  ripped ;  he  tore  it  open  hastily,  and  drew  forth  a  small  scrap  of  paper, 
neither  folded  nor  sealed.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  las  Clstemas,  and  Uie  contents 
were  as  follows  :— 

'*  Havii^  recognized  your  page,  I  venture  to  send  these  few  lines.  Procure  an  order  from 
the  cardintJ-duke  for  seising  my  person  and  that  of  the  domina,  but  let  it  not  be  executed 
tiU  Friday  at  mkinlght.  It  is  the  festival  of  St  Clare ;  there  will  be  a  procession  of  nuns  by 
torchlight,  and  I  shall  be  among  them.  Beware  not  to  let  your  intention  be  known.  Should 
a  syllable  be  dropped  to  excite  the  domina's  suspicions,  you  wfll  never  h^  of  me  more.  Be 
cautious,  if  you  prize  the  memory  of  Agnes,  and  wish  to  punish  her  assassins.  I  have  that  to 
tell  which  will  freeze  your  blood  with  liorror.  St  Uxsula." 

No  sooner  had  the  marquis  read  the  note  than  he  fdl  back  upon  his  pillow  deprived  of 
sense  or  motion.  The  hope  failed  him,  which  till  now  had  supported  his  existence ;  and  these 
lines  convinced  him  but  too  positively  that  Agnes  was  indeed  no  more.  Lorenzo  felt  this 
circumstance  less  forcibly,  since  it  had  always  been  his  idea  that  his  sister  had  perished  by 
unfoir  means.  When  ho  found,  by  the  mother  St  Ursula's  letter,  how  true  were  his  suspicions, 
the  confirmation  excited  no  other  sentiment  in  his  bosom  than  a  wish  to  punish  the  murderers 
as  they  deserved.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  recall  the  marquis  to  himself.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  speech,  he  broke  out  into  execrations  against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved,  and  vowed  to 
take  upon  them  a  signal  vengeance.  He  continued  to  rave  and  torment  himself  with  impotent 
passion,  till  his  constitution,  enfeebled  by  grief  and  illness,  could  support  itself  no  longer,  and 
relapsed  into  insensibility.  Hia  melancholy  situation  scarcely  affected  Lorenzo,  who  would 
willingly  have  remained  in  the  apartment  of  his  friend ;  but  other  cares  now  demanded  his 
presence.  It  was  necessary  to  procure  the  order  for  seizing  the  prioress  of  St  Clare.  For 
this  purpose,  having  committed  Raymond  to  the  care  of  the  best  physician  in  Madrid,  he 
quitted  the  Hotel  de  las  Cistemas,  and  bent  his  course  towards  the  palace  of  the  cardinal-duke. 

His  disappointment  was  excessive,  when  he  found  that  affauv  of  state  had  obliged  the 
cardinal  to  set  out  for  a  distant  province.  It  wanted  but  five  days  to  Friday  ;  yet,  by  travel- 
ling day  and  night,  he  hoped  to  return  in  time  for  the  pilgrimage  of  St  Clare.  In  this  be 
succeeded.  He  found  the  cardinal-duke,  and  represented  to  him  the  supposed  culpability  of 
the  prioress,  as  also  the  violent  effects  which  it  had  produced  upon  Don  Raymond.  He  could 
have  used  no  argument  so  forcibly  as  this  last.  Of  all  his  nephews  the  marquis  was  the  only 
one  to  whom  the  cardinal-duke  was  sincerely  attached ;  he  perfectly  doated  upon  him^and  the 
priorcas  could  have  committed  no  greater  crime  in  his  eyes  than  to  have  endangered  the  life 
of  the  marquis.  Consequently,  he  granted  the  order  of  arrest  without  difficulty.  He  also 
gave  Lorenzo  a  letter  to  a  principal  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  desiring  him  to  see  bis  mandate 
executed.  Furnished  with  these  papers,  Medina  hastened  back  to  Madrid,  which  he  reached 
on  the  Friday  a  few  hours  before  dark.  He  found  the  marquis  somewhat  easier,  but  so  weak 
aad  exbauBted,  that,  without  /^at' exertion  he  could  neither  speak  nor  mov<*.  Having  passed 
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an  hour  by  his  bedside,  Loreozo  left  him  to  commuoicate  his  design  to  his  uncle,  as  also  to 
give  Don  Ramirez  de  Mello  the  cardinal's  letter.  The  first  was  petriBed  with  horror  when 
he  learned  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  niece.  He  enconraged  Lorenzo  to  punish  her  Aggnnfffaf^ 
and  engaged  to  accompany  him  at  night  to  St  Clare**  convent.  Don  Ramirez  promised  his 
firmest  support,  and  selected  a  band  of  trosty  archers  to  prevent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
populace. 

Signifying  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  the  order  of  the  cardinal-duke  (a  ceremony  not  to  be 
neglected  when  a  member  of  the  church  was  to  be  arrested  publicly),  communicating  his 
design  to  his  uncle  and  Don  Ramirez,  and  assembling  a  troop  of  attendants  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent opposition,  furnished  Lorenzo  with  full  occupation  during  the  few  hours  preceding  midnight. 
The  marquis  was  by  no  means  out  of  danger,  his  delirium  was  gone,  but  had  left  him  so  much 
exhausted,  that  the  physicians  declined  pronouncing  upon  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue. 
As  for  Raymond  himself  he  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  join  Agnes  in  the  grave. 
Existence  was  hateful  to  him ;  he  nw  nothing  in  the  world  deserving  his  attention ;  and  he 
hoped  to  hear  that  Agnes  was  revenged  and  himself  given  over  in  the  same  moment 

Followed  by  Raymond's  ardent  prayers  for  success,  Lorenzo  was  at  the  gates  of  St  Clare 
a  full  hour  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  mother  St  Ursula.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
uncle,  by  Don  Ramirez  de  Mello,  and  a  party  of  choiea  archers.  Though  in  considerable 
numbers,  their  appearance  created  no  surprise ;  a  great  crowd  was  already  assembled  before 
the  convent  doors,  in  order  to  witness  the  procession.  It  was  naturaliy  supposed  that  Lorenzo 
and  his  attendants  were  conducted  thither  by  the  same  design.  The  Dnke  of  Medina  being 
recognized,  the  people  drew  back,  and  made  way  for  his  party  to  advance.  Lorenzo  plac^ 
himself  oppottte  to  the  great  gate,  through  which  the  pilgrims  were  to  pass.  Convinced  that 
the  prioress  oould  not  escape  him,  he  waited  patiently  for  her  appearance,  which  she  was 
expected  to  make  exactly  at  midnight. 

The  nans  were  employed  in  religious  duties  established  in  honour  of  St  Clare,  and  to 
which  no  profane  person  was  ever  admitted.  The  chapel  windows  were  illuminated.  As  they 
stood  on  the  outside,  the  audttort  heard  the  full  swell  of  the  organ,  accompanied  by  a  chorus 
of  female  voices,  rise  upon  the  stUlneas  of  the  night.  This  died  away,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  single  strain  of  harmony ;  it  was  the  voice  of  her  who  was  desttaied  to  sustain^in  the 
procession  the  character  of  St  Clare.  For  this  office  the  most  beautilhl  virgin  of  Madrid 
was  always  selected,  and  she  npon  whom  the  choioe  fell  esteemed  It  as  the  highest  of  honours. 
While  listening  to  the  mnstc,  whose  melody  distance  only  seemed  to  render  sweeter,  the  audi- 
ence was  wrapped  op  in  profound  attention.  Universal  silence  prevailed  through  the  crowd, 
and  every  heart  was  filled  with  reverence  for  religion-^evefy  heart  but  Lorenzo's.  Conscious 
that  among  those  who  chanted  the  praises  of  theur  God  so  sweetly,  there  were  some  who 
cloaked  with  devotion  the  foulest  sins,  their  hymns  inspired  him  with  detestation  at  their 
hypocrisy.  He  had  long  observed  with  disapprobation  and  contempt  the  superstition  which 
governed  Madrid's  inhabitants.  His  good  sense  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  artiGces  of  the 
monks,  and  the  gross  absurdity  of  their  miracles,  wonders,  and  supposititious  relics.  He  blushed 
to  see  his  countrymen  the  dupes  of  deception  so  ridicaloas,  and  only  widied  for  an  opportunity 
to  free  them  from  their  monkish  fetters.  That  opportunity,  so  long  desired  In  vain,  was  at 
length  presented  to  him.  He  resolved  not  to  let  it  slip,  but  to  set  before  the  people  in  glaring 
colours,  how  enormous  were  the  abuses  but  too  frequently  practised  in  monasteries,  and  how 
unjustly  public  esteem  was  bestowed  indiscriminately  upon  ail  who  wore  a  religious  habit. 
He  longed  for  the  moment  destined  to  unmask  the  hypocrites,  and  convince  his  countrymen 
that  a  sanctified  exterior  does  not  always  hide  a  virtuoua  heart 

The  service  lasted  UU  midnight  was  announced  by  the  convent  bell.  The  sound  being  heard, 
the  music  ceased;  the  voices  died  away  sofUy,  and  soon  after  the  lights  disappeared  from  the 
chapel  wind<lws.-  Lorenzo's  heart  beat  high  when  he  found  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be 
at  hand.  From  the  natural  superstition  of  the  people  he  had  prepared  himself  for  some 
resistance ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  mother  St  Ursula  would  bring  good  reasons  to  justify  his 
proceeding.  He  had  force  with  hfan  to  repel  the  first  impulse  of  the  popnhice  till  his  ami« 
meats  should  be  heard ;  his  only  fear  was,  lest  the  domfaia»  suspeetiiig  bis  design,  should  have 
spirited  away  the  nun  on  whose  deposition  everythlog  depended.  Unlesi  the  mother  St  Ursula 
should  be  present,  he  could  only  MCttse  the  prioren  npoB  latpioJoQ  i  and  this  reflection  gave 
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him  tome  little  apprebentioa  for  the  fueects  of  his  enterprinc.  The  tranqaiUity  which  seemed 
to  reign  through  the  convent,  in  tone  degree  re-astured  him  ;  still  he  expected  the  moment 
eagerly,  when  the  preseooe'of  his  ally  should  deprive  him  of  tlie  power  of  doubting. 

The  abbey  of  the  Capuchins  was  only  separated  from  the  convene  by  the  garden  and 
cemetery.  The  monks  had  been  invited  to  assist  at  tho  pilgrimage.  They  now  arrived, 
marching  two  by  two,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of 
St  Clare. 

The  people  made  way  for  the  holy  train,  and  the  monks  placed  themselves  in  ranks  oq 
either  side  of  the  great  gates.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  arrange  the  order  of  procession. 
This  being  settled,  the  convent  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  agah  the  female  chorus  sounded 
in  full  melody.  First,  appeared  a  band  of  choristers.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed,  the  monks 
fell  in  two  by  two,  and  followed  with  steps  slow  and  measured :  next  came  the  novices ;  they 
bore  no  tapers,  as  did  the  professed,  but  moved  on  with  eyes  bent  downwards,  and  seemed  to 
be  occupied  by  telling  their  beads.  To  them  sooceeded  a  youag  and  lovely  girl,  who  repre- 
sented St  Lucia ;  she  held  a  golden  basin,  in  which  were  two  eyes ;  her  own  were  covered  by 
<  a  velvet  bandage,  and  she  was  eonduoted  by  another  nuo,  habited  as  an  angel.  She  was 
followed  by  St  Catharine,  a  palm-brmnch  in  one  hand,  a  flaming  tword  in  the  other ;  sho  was 
robed  in  white,  and  her  brow  was  ornamented  with  a  sparkling  diadem.  After  her  appeared 
St  Genevieve,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  imps,  who,  putting  themselves  farto  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, drawing  her  by  the  robe,  and  sporting  round  her  with  antic  gestures,  endeavoured  to 
distract  her  attention  from  the  book,  on  whkh  her  eyes  were  constantly  ilxed.  These  merry 
devils  greatly  entertained  the  spectators,  who  testified  their  pleasure  by  repeated  bursts  of 
hmghter.  The  prioress  had  baeii  eareldl  to  select  a  nnn  whose  disposition  was  naturally 
solcnm  and  saturnine.  She  liad  every  reaaon  to  be  satisfied  with  her  choice ;  the  drolleries 
of  the  imps  were  entirely  thrown  away,  and  St  Genevieve  moved  on  witliout  discomposing  a 
muscle. 

Each  of  these  saints  was  separated  Axrai  the  other  by  a  band  of  choristers,  exalting  her 
praise  in  their  hymns,  but  declaring  her  to  be  very  much  inferior  to  St  Clare,  the  convent's 
avowed  patroness.  These  having  passed,  a  long  train  of  nuns  appeared,  bearing,  like  the 
choristers,  each  a  burning  taper.  Next  came  the  relics  of  St  Clare,  inclosed  in  vases  equally 
precious  for  their  materials  and  worksaanship ;  but  they  attracted  not  Lorenzo's  attention. 
The  nun  who  bore  the  heart  occupied  me  entirely.  According  to  Theodore's  description,  he 
doubted  not  her  being  the  mother  St  Ursula.  She  seemed  to  look  round  with  anxiety.  As 
he  stood  foremost  in  the  rank  by  which  the  procession  passed,  her  eye  caught  Lorenzo's.  A 
flash  of  joy  overspread  her  till  then  pallid  cheek.  She  turned  to  her  companion  eagerly. 
"  We  ore  safe,"  he  heard  her  whisper ;  **  'tis  her  brother." 

His  heart  being  now  at  ease,  Lorenzo  gazed  with  tranquillity  upon  the  remainder  of  tho 
show.  Now  appeared  its  most  brilliant  ornament ;  it  was  a  machine  fashioned  like  a  throne, 
rich  with  jewels,  and  dazzling  with  light  It  rolled  onward  upon  concealed  wheels,  and  was 
guided  by  several  lovely  children  dressed  as  seraphs.  The  summit  was  covered  with  silver 
clouds,  upon  which  reclined  the  most  beautiful  form  that  eyes  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a  dam- 
sel representing  St  Clare  ;  her  dress  was  of  inestimable  price,  and  round  her  head  a  wreath  of 
diamonds  formed  an  artificial  glory ;  but  all  these  ornaments  yielded  to  the  lustre  of  her 
charms.  As  she  advanced,  a  murmur  of  delight  ran  through  the  crowd.  Lorenzo  confe&sed 
that  he  never  beheld  more  perfect  beauty. 

<<  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  a  by-stander  in  Lorenzo's  hearing. 

"  One  whose  beauty  you  roust  often  have  heard  celebrated.  Her  name  is  Virginia  de  Villa- 
Franca ;  she  is  a  pensioner  of  St  Clare's  convent,  a  relation  of  the  prioress,  and  has  been 
selected  with  justice  as  tho  ornament  of  the  procession. ** 

The  throne  moved  onwards.  It  was  followed  by  the  prioress  herself;  sfic  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  remaining  nuns  with  a  devout  and  sanctified  air,  and  closed  the  procession.  She 
moved  on  slowly ;  her  eyes  were  raised  to  iieaven,  her  countenanoe,  calm  and  tranquil,  seemed 
abstracted  from  all  sublunary  things,  and  no  feature  betrayed  her  secret  pride  at  displaying 
the  pomp  and  opulence  of  her  convent.  She  passed  along,  aooompaaied  by  the  prayers  and 
benedietions  of  the  populace ;  bat  hov  great  was  the  general  confiision  and  surprise,  when 
Xkm  JBgmin^  MtMrtiDg  ionrard,  ohaUeoged  her  as  bit  prieooerl 
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For  t  BMOMttt  am>y<mOTt  hM  the  doniBA  lilent  wd  Iminowbte  ?  but  m  looiier  did  ili« 
recover  benelf  than  she  axcUumed  «B»iiiBt  wcrUege  and  Unpiety,  and  called  upon  tbo  people 
to  rescae  a  daughter  of  the  chnrch.  Tbejr  wem  eapriy  prepariog  to  obey  her ;  when  Den 
Ramirea*  protected  by  the  ambera  iron  their  vagOi  ooouaanded  tbeia  to  forbear*  and  thffeel«^ 
ened  them  with  the  severeit  veogeancoof  the  Inqiuutioa.  At  that  dreaded  m>rd  every  area 
fell,  every  sword  shnihh  bach  into  its  scabbard*  The  priorese  henelf  toraed  pale,  and 
trembled*  The  general  silence  convinced  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  but  from  tonocenoe* 
and  she  heeooghi  Don  Ramim,  in  a  idytecing  voices  to  inform  her  of  what  crime  she  was 
accused. 

**  Thai  yon  jhall  know  in  time***  replied  he ;  "  but  first  I  must  secure  the  mother  St  Ursula.** 

**  The  mother  St  Ursula,  r  repeated  the  domina  ftunUy.  At  this  moment  casting  her  eyes 
round,  she  saw  Lorenso  and  thednhe,  who  had  followed  Don  Ramirea«  '*  Ah  I  great  God  !** 
she  criedt  clasping  her  bands  together  with  a  frantic  air,  **  I  am  betrayed." 

<*  Betrayed  !**  replied  St  Ursula^  who  now  anived»  conducted  by  some  of  the  archers*  and 
followed  by  the  nun»  her  companion  in  the  prosessioa ;  *'  not  betrayed,  but  discovered.  In 
me  recognise  your  eccuser;  you  know  not  how  well  I  am  instructed  in  yoar  guiU.— — 
Signer,"  she  contianed*  turning  to  J3on  Ramirea,  **  i  commit  uqrself  to  yoar  ciMtody.  I  chaige 
the  prioress  of  St  Clare  with  murder*  and  stake  my  life  for  the  justice  of  my  acousattoo." 

A  general  ory  of  surprise  was  uttered  by  the  whole  audience,  and  an  explanation  waa. 
loudly  demanded.  The  trembling  nuns,  terrified  at  the  noise  and  univeml  oenfiisioo.  had 
dia|>er8ed,.and  fled  difibrent  ways.  Some  regained  the  convent ;  others  sought  refuge  in  tho 
dwellings  of  their  relations  i  and  many,  only  sensible  of  their  present  danger,  and  anxious  to 
escape  from  tho  tnmult,  raa  through  the  streets  and  wandered  they  knew  not  whither.  Tho 
lovely  Virginia  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly.  And  in  order  that  she  might  be  better  seen  and 
heard,  the  people  desired  that  St  Ursula  should  haruigue  them  from  the  vaoant  throne.  The 
nun  complied ;  she  ascended  the  gliitering  machine^  and  then  ^ddUassed  the  surrounding  mul* 
tit  ude  as  follows : — 

*'  However  strange  and  unseemly  may  appear  my  conduct,  when  considered  to  be  adopted 
by  a  female  and  a,  nun,  neoessity  w^l  justify  it  most  fuUy.  A  secret*  a  horrible  secret,  weighs 
heavy  upon  jdj  soul ;  no  rest  can  be  nUne  till  I  have  revealed  it  to  the  world,  and  satisfied 
that  innocent  blood  which  calls  from  the  grave  for  vengeance.  Much  have  I  dared  to  gain 
this  opportunity  of  lightening  my  conscience.  Had  I  failed  in  my  attempt  to  reveal  tho 
crime,  had  the  domina  but  suspected  that  the  mystery  was  known  to  me,  my  ruin  was  inevi- 
table. Angels,  who  watch  unceasingly  over  those  who  deserve  their  favour,  have  enabled  mo 
to  escape  detection,  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  relate  a  tale,  whoso  drcumstanoee  wiU  froeao 
every  honest  soul  with  horror.  Mine  is  the  task  to  rend  the  veil  from  hypocriay,  and  show 
misguided  parents  to  what  dangers  tho  woman  is  exposed  who  fieUls  under  the  sway  of  a 
monastic  tyrant.  Among  the  votaries  of  St  Clare,  none  was  more  lovely,  none  more  gentle, 
than  Agnes  de  Medina.  I  knew  her  well ;  she  entrusted  to  me  every  secret  of  her  heart  &  I 
was  her  friend  and  confidant,  and  I  loved  her  with  sincere  affection.  Nor  was  I  singular  in 
my  attachment.  Her  piety  unfeigned*  her  willingness  to  oblige,  and  her  angelic  disposition, 
rendered  her  the  darling  of  all  that  was  estimable  in  the  convent.  The  prioress  herself, 
proud,  sorupuloui*  and  forbidding,  could  not  refuse  Agnes  that  tribute  of  approbation  which 
she  bestowed  upon  no  one  else.  Every  one  has  some  fault.  Alas  I  Agnes  bad  iier  weakness ; 
she  violated  the  laws  of  our  order,  and  incurred  ihe  inveterate  hate  of  the  unlor^ing  domina. 
St  Clare's  niles  are  severe ;  but  grown  antiquated  and  neglected,  many  of  law  years  have 
either  been  forgotten,  or  changed  by  universal  consent  into  milder  punishments.  Tbo  penance 
adjudged  to  the  crimi  of  Agnes  was  most  cruel*  most  inhuman.  Tho  law  had  been  long 
exploded.  *Alasl  it  still  existed,  and  the  revengeful  prioress  now  determined  to  revive  it 
This  law  decreed^  that  the  offender  should  be  plunged  into  a  private  dungeon,  expressly  coq« 
stituted  to  hide  from  the  worki  for  ever  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  tyrannic  superstition.  In 
this  dreadful  abode  she  was  to  lead  a  perpetual  solitude,  deprived  of  all  looiety,  and  betieved  to 
be  dead  by  those  whom  affection  might  have  prompted  to  attempt  her  reeeue^  Thus  wu 
she  to  languish  out  the  remainder  of  her  di^ys,  with  no  other  food  than  bvoad  and  water,  and 
no  other  oomibrt  than  the  five  iadolgenoa  of  her  team.** 

ThehidigQatloAcrMtfdbythitaMoiai  mu lo  vMmA «  §mmmi^mtmou^  t» iatertiyi 
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St  Umla's  narrative.    When  the  dbtnrhance  ceaied,  and  iQenee  agafai  prevdled  throngb  the 
anembly,  she  oontianed  her  ditconne,  wbfle  at  every  word  the  doniina't  countenance  betrayed 
her  inereafing  terrors.    "  A  conncfl  of  twelve  elder  nuns  wai  called ;  I  was  of  the  namber. 
The  prioress  in  exaggerated  colours  described  the  oflRence  of  Agnes,  and  scrupled  not  to  pro- 
pose the  revival  of  this  almost  forgotten  law.    To  the  shame  of  our  sex  be  it  spoken,  that  either 
80  absolute  was  the  domioa's  will  in  the  convent,  or  so  much  had  disappointment,  solitude,  and 
ielf>denial  hardened  their  hearts  and  soured  their  tempers,  that  this  barbarous  proposal  was 
assented  to  by  nine  voices  out  of  the  twelve.    I  was  not  one  of  the  nine.     Frequent  oppor- 
tunities had  convinced  me  of  the  virtues  of  Agnes,  and  I  loved  and  pitied  her  most  sincerely. 
The  mothers  Bertha  and  Cornelia  joined  my  party ;  we  made  the  strongest  opposition  pos- 
sible, and  the  superior  found  herself  compelled  to  change  her  intention.    In  spite  of  the  majority 
in  her  fiivour,  she  feared  to  break  with  us  openly.    She  knew  that,  supported  by  the  Medina 
funily,  our  forces  would  be  too  strong  for  her  to  cope  with ;  and  she  also  knew,  that  after  being 
once  imprisoned,  and  supposed  dead,  should  Agnes  be  discovered,  her  ruin  would  be  inevi- 
table ;  she  therefore  gave  up  her  design,  though  with  much  reluctance.     She  demanded  some 
days  to  reflect  upon  a  mode  of  panishment  which  might  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  community ; 
and  she  promised,  that  as  soon  as  her  resolution  was  fixed,  the  same  council  should  be  again 
summoned.     Two  days  passed  away :  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  it  was  announced,  that 
on  the  next  day  Agnes  should  be  examined ;  and  that,  according  to  her  behaviour  on  that 
occasion,  her  punishment  should  be  either  strengthened  or  mitigated.     On  the  night  preceding 
this  examination,  I  stole  to  the  cell  of  Agnes  at  an  hour  when  I  supposed  the  other  nuns  to  be 
buried  in  sleep.    I  comforted  her  to  the  best  of  my  power;  I  bade  her  take  courage,  told  her 
to  rely  on  the  support  of  her  friends,  and  taught  her  certain  signs,  by  which  I  might  instruct 
her  to  answer  the  domina*s  questions  by  an  assent  or  negative.    Conscious  that  her  enemy 
would  strive  to  confbse,  embarrass,  and  daunt  her,  I  feared  her  being  ensnared  to  some  con- 
fession prejudicial  to  her  interests.     B^g  anxious  to  keep  my  visit  secret,  I  stayed  with  Agnes 
but  a  short  time.'    I  bade  her  not  to  let  her  spirits  be  cast  down.     I  mingled  my  tears  with 
those  which  streamed  down  her  cheek,  embraced  her  fondly,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring^ 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  steps  approaching  the  cell.    I  started  back.     A  curtain  which 
veiled  a  large  crucifix  ofl'ered  me  a  retreat,  and  I  hastened  to  place  myself  behfod  it.    The 
door  opened.    The  prioress  entered,  followed  by  four  other  nuns.     They  advanced  towards 
the  bed  of  Agnes.     The  superior  reproached  her  with  her  errors  in  the  bitterest  terms.     She 
told  her,  that  she  was  a  disgrace  to  the  convent,  that  she  was  resolved  to  deliver  the  world 
and  herself  from  such  a  monster,  and  commanded  her  to  drink  the  contents  of  a  goblet  now 
presented  to  her  by  one  of  the  nuns.     Aware  of  the  fatal  properties  of  the  liquor,  and  trem- 
bling to  find  herself  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  the  unhappy  girl  strove  to  excite  the  doraina's 
pity  by  the  most  affecting  prayers.     She  sued  for  life  in  terms  which  might  have  melted  the 
heart  of  a  fiend.    She  promised  to  submit  patiently  to  any  punishment,  to  shame,  imprison- 
ment, and  torture,  might  she  be  permitted  to  live  !  Oh  I  might  live  another  month,  or  week,  or 
day  !  Her  merciless  enemy  listened  to  her  complaints  unmoved :  she  told  her,  that  at  first  the 
meant  to  have  spared  her  life,  and  that  if  she  had  altered  her  intention,  she  had  to  thank  the 
opposition  of  her  friends.     She  continued  to  insist  upon  her  swallowing  the  poison :  she  bade 
her  recommend  herself  to  the  Almighty's  mercy,  not  to  hers ;  and  assured  her  that  in  an  hour 
she  would  be  numbered  with  the  dead.     Perceiving  that  it  was  in  vain  to  implore  this  unfeel- 
ing woman,  A^^ttempted  to  spring  from  her  bed,  and  call  for  assistance :  she  hoped,  if  she 
could  not  escape*  the  fote  announced  to  her.  at  least  to  have  witnesses  of  the  violence  committed. 
The  prioress  guessed  her  design ;  she  seised  her  forcibly  by  the  arm,  and  [pushed  her  back  upon 
her  pillow ;  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  dagger,  and  placing  it  at  th($  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
Agnes,  she  protested,  that  if  she  uttered  a  single  cry,  or  hesitated  a  single  moment  to  drink 
the  poison,  she  would  pierce  her  heart  that  instant     Already  half  dead  with  fear,  she  could 
make  no  farther  resistance.     The  nun  approached  with  the  fatal  goblet  -,  the  domina  obliged 
her  to  take  it,  and  swallow  the  contents.     She  drank,  and  the  horrid  deed  was  accomplished. 
The  nuns  then  seated  themselves  round  the  bed ;  they  answered  her  groans  with  reproaches ; 
they  interrupted  with  sarcasms  the  prayers  in  which  she  recommended  her  parting  soul  to 
mercy ;  they  threatened  her  with  heaven's  vengeance  and  eternal  perdition ;  they  bade  her 
dapair  of  pardon,  and  strewed  with  yet  sharper  thoroi  death's  painfyu  pillow.     Such  were  the 
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tnflMigi  of  fhlf  yovng  anfortanate  till  released  by  fate  from  the  malice  of  her  tormentors. 
She  eipired  la  horror  of  the  past,  in  fears  for  the  futnre ;  and  her  ac^nics  were  such  as  must 
have  amply  gratified  the  hate  and  Tengeance  of  her  enemies.  As  soon  as  her  victim  ceased  to 
breathe,  the  domina  retired,  and  was  followed  by  her  accomplices.  It  was  now  that  I  ven- 
tared  from  my  eoncealment.  I  dared  not  assist  my  unhappy  friend,  aware  tnat,  without  pre* 
•enrfaig  her,  I  should  only  have  brought  on  myself  the  same  destruction.  Shocked  and 
terrified  beyond  expression  at  this  horrid  scene,  scarcely  had  I  sufficient  strength  to  regain  my 
oell.  As  I  reached  the  door  of  that  of  Agnes,  I  ventured  to  look  towards  the  bed  dh  which 
lay  her  Kfeless  body,  once  so  lovely  and  so  sweet !  I  breathed  a  prayer  for  her  departed  spirit. 
aad  vowed  to  revenge  her  death  by  the  shame  and  punishment  of  her  atsasains.  With  danger 
and  difficulty  I  have  kept  my  oath.  I  unwarily  dropped  some  words  at  the  funeral  of  Agnes, 
while  thrown  off  my  guard  by  excessive  grief,  which  alarmed  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
prioress.  My  every  action  was  observed,  my  every  step  was  traced,  and  I  was  constantly 
surrounded  bj  the  superior's  spies.  It  was  long  before  I  could  find  the  means  of  conveying  to 
the  unhappy  giri*k  relations  an  intimation  of  my  secret  It  was  given  out  that  Agnes  had  ex- 
pired suddenly ;  this  account  was  credited  not  only  by  her  friends  in  Madrid,  but  by  those 
within  the  convent  The  poison  had  left  no  marks  upon  her  body ;  no  person  suspected  the 
tme  cause  of  her  death,  and  it  remained  unknown  to  all,  save  the  assassins  and  myself.  I 
have  no  more  to  say ;  for  what  I  have  already  said,  I  will  answer  with  my  life.  I  repeat 
that  the  prioress  is  a  murderess !  that  she  has  driven  from  the  world,  perhaps  from  heaven, 
an  unfortunate,  whose  offence  was  light  and  venial ;  that  she  has  abused  the  power  intrusted 
to  her  hands,  and  has  been  a  tyrant,  a  barbarian,  adtt  a  hypocrite.  I  also  accuse  the  four 
nuns,  VIolante,  Camilla,  Allx,  and  Mariana,  as  being  her  accomplices,  and  equally  criminal'.** 

Here  St  Ursula  ended  her  narrative.  It  created  horror  and  surprise  throughout ;  but  when 
she  ralated  the  inhuman  murder  of  Agnes,  the  indignation  of  the  mob  was  so  audibly  testified, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  hear  the  conclusion.  This  confusion  increased  with  every 
moment  At  length  a  multitude  of  voices  exclaimed,  that  the  prioress  should  be  given  up  to 
their  ftary.  To  this  Don  Ramlrex  positively  refused  to  consent  Even  Lorenio  bade  the 
people  remember,  that  she  had  undergone  no  trial,  and  advised  them  to  leave  her  punishment 
to  tiie  Inquisition.  All  representations  were  fruitless :  the  disturbance  grew  still  more  violent, 
and  the  populace  more  exasperated.  In  vain  did  Ramlres  attempt  to  convey  his  prisoner  out 
of  the  throng.  Wherever  he  turned,  a  band  of  rioters  barred  his  passage,  and  demanded  her 
being  delivered  over  to  them  more  loudly  than  before.  Ramires  ordered  his  attendants  to  cut 
tlMlr  way  thvongh  the  multitude.  Oppressed  by  numbers,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  draw^ 
their  swords.  He  threatened  the  mob  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  in  this  mo- 
ment of  popular  firenxy,  even  this  dreadful  name  had  lost  its  effect.  Though  regret  for  his  sister 
nade  hhn  look  upon  the  prioress  with  abhorrence,  Lorenzo  could  not  help  pitying  a  woman  • 
in  a  situation  so  terrible ;  but  in  spite  of  all  bis  exertions  and  those  of  the  duke,  of  Don 
Ramlrex  and  the  archers,  the  people  continued  to  prels  onwards.  They  forced  a  passage 
throQgh  the  guards  who  protected  their  destined  victim,  dragged  her  from  her  shelter,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  upon  her  a  most  summary  and  cruel  vengeance.  Wild  with  terror,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  riie  said,  the  wretched  woman  shrieked  for  a  momenfs  merqr :  she  protested 
that  die  was  innocent  of  the  death  of  Agnes,  and  could  clear  herself  from  the  suspicion  beyond 
the  power  of  doubt  The  rioters  heeded  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  barbarous  ven- 
geinoe.  They  refiised  to  listen  to  her ;  they  showed  her  every  sort  of  Insult ;  loaded  her  with 
mvdy  and  called  her  by  the  most  opprobrious  appellations.  They  tore  her  one  fhvm  another. 
and  each  new  tormentor  was  more  savage  than  the  former.  They  stifled,  with  howls  and  execra- 
tions, her  shrill  cries  for  mercy ;  and  dragged  her  through  the  streets,  spuming  her,  tram- 
pling her,  and  treating  her  with  every  species  of  cruelty  which  hate  or  vindictive  fury  could 
Invent.  At  length  a  flint,  aimed  by  some  well-directed  hand,  struck  her  full  upon  the  temple. 
She  sank  upon  the  ground  bathed  in  blood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  terminated  her  miserable 
existence.  Yet,  though  she  no  longer  folt  their  insults,  the  rioters  still  exercised  their  impo- 
tent nge  upon  her  lifeless  body.  They  beat  it,  and  trod  upon  it,  till  it  became  no  more  than 
a  mass  of  flesh,  unsightly  and  diapeless. 

Unable  to  prevent  this  shocking  event,  Lorenzo  and  his  friends  bad  beheld  it  with  the 
ntaost  honor    bvt  they  were  rovsed  ttom  thefr  compeOed  faiactivity  on  hearing  that  the  mob 
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were  .  tacking  th«  coovent  of  St  Clare.  The  laoeaied  populaot,  oonfouiiding  the  inntmnt 
with  he  guilty*  had  resolved  to  sacrilloe  all  the  nuns  of  that  order  to  their  nfe*  and  not  te 
leave  one  8tone  of  the  building  upon  another.  AUrmed  at  this  inteUigenoe,  they  haateaed  to 
the  convent,  resolved  to  defend  it  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  reseue  its  inhahitantf  fron  the 
fury  of  the  rioters.  Most  of  the  nuns  had  fled*  hut  a  few  still  remaiocd  la  their  habitirii 
Their  situation  was  truly  dangerous.  However,  as  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
log  the  inner  gates,  with  this  assistaooe  liOrenso  hoped  to  repel  the  saoh  till  Deo  ReMifni 
should  feturo  to  him  with  a  more  sufficient  force.  Having  been  oonduoted  by  the  ft>n»er  dl^ 
turbance  to  the  distance  of  some  streets  from  the  conventv  he  dkl  not  immediately  reedh  it» 
Mlien  he  arrived,  the  throng  surrounding  it  was  so  excessive  ae  to  prevent  UaappioefdHBytke 
gates.  In  the  interim  the  populace  besieged  the  building  with  pcnevering  rage;  tiMf  b«t« 
tercd  the  walls,  threw  lighted  torches  in  at  the  windows»  and  awore^  that  by  break  of  day  not 
a  nun  of  St  Clare's  order  should  be  left  alive.  Lorenxo  bad  just  suooeedcd  in  piercing  hie  way 
through  the  crowd,  when  one  of  the  gates  was  forced  open.  The  rioters  poured  into  the  intsiaer 
part  of  the  building*  where  they  exercised  their  vengeance  upon  everything  whieh  found  itaell 
in  their  passage.  They  broke  the  furniture  into  pieces,  tore  down  the  pictures,,  destroyed  tlM 
relins,  and  in  their  hatred  of  her  servant,  forgot  all  respect  to  the  saint.  Some  eanployed  ihe»* 
selves  in  searching  out  the  nuns,  others  in  pulling  down  parts  of  the  oonventi  and  others  again, 
in  setting  fire  to  the  pictures  and  valuable  furniture  whiuh  it  contained*  These  latter  pf»« 
duced  the  most  decisive  desolation.  Indeed,  the  oonsequeoees  of  their  action  were  more  end*, 
den  than  themselves  had  expected  or  wished*  The  flames  rising  from  the  burning  piles  naught 
part  of  the  building,  which  being  old  and  dry,  the  oonflagration  spread  with  rapidity  frega 
room  to  room.  The  walls  were  soon  shaken  by  the  devouring  element.  The  columns  gavtt 
way,  the  roofs  came  tumbling  down  upon  the  rioter^  and  crushed  many  of  them  beneath  their 
weight.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  shrieks  and  groans.  The  oonveat  was  wrspped  in 
flames,  and  the  whole  presented  a  soene  of  devastation  and  horror. 

Lorenzo  was  shocked  at  having  been  the  cause,  however  innocent,  of  this  frightful  distnib* 
anoe  ;  he  endeavoured  to  repair  his  fault  by  protecting  the  holplesa  inhabitants  of  the  oonvenU 
He  entered  it  with  the  mob,  and  exerted  himself  to  repress  the  prevailing  fnryi  till  the  sodden 
and  alarming  progress  of  the  flames  compelled  him  to.provide  for  his  own  safety.  The  peepla 
now  hurried  out  as  eagerly  as  they  had  before  throng  in ;  but  their  numbers  ologgii^  up 
the  doorway,  and  the  fire  gaining  upon  them  rapidly,  many  of  them  peri»hed  ere  ihty  had 
time  to  effect  their  escape.  Ijorenzo*s  good  fortune  directed  blm  to  a  small  door  in  a  frilber 
aisle  of  the  chapel.  The  bolt  was  akeady  undrawn ;  he  opened  the  deor,  and  found  himeril 
at  the  foot  of  St  Clare*s  Sepulchre. 

Here  he  stopped  to  breathe.  The  duke  and  some  of  his  attendants  had  followed  him» 
^d  thus  were  in  security  for  the  present.  They  now  consulted  what  steps  they  shook!  lakft 
to  escape  from  this  scene  of  disturbance ;  but  their  deliberations  were  considerably  interropied 
by  the  sight  of  volumes  of  fire  rismg  l«om  amidst  the  convent's  massy  walls,  by  the  nefaa  of 
some  heavy  arch  tumbling  down  in  ruins,  or  by  the  mingled  shrieks  of  the  nuns  and  ijetef% 
either  sufibcating  in  the  press,  perishing  in  the  flames,  or  crushed  beneath  the  weiglA  of  tlM 
falling  mansion.  Lorento  inquired  whither  the  wicket  led.  He  was  anaweiod*  to  the  garden 
of  the  Capuchins ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  explore  an  ouUet  upon  that  side.  Aeoosdingiy,  thn 
duke  raised  the  latch,  and  passed  into  the  adjoining  cemetery.  Tlie  attendants  fbUowed 
without  ceremony.  Lorenzo  being  the  last,  was  also  on  the  point  of  qoitting  the  ooUooade^ 
when  he  saw  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  open  softly.  Some  one  looked  out,  hut,  on  pfgrwihn 
strangers,  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  started  back  again,  and  flew  down  the  nmiUe  staiM. 

*'  What  can  this  mean  ?     Here  is  some  mystery  concealed.     Follow  me  withont  ddaj  f* 

Thus  saying  he  hastened  to  the  sepulchre,  and  pursued  the  person^  who  contlnoed  to  iy 
before  him.  The  duke  knew  not  the  cause  of  this  exclamation,  hot  supposing  that  he  haA 
good  reasons  for  it,  followed  him  without  hesitation.  The  others  did  the  same,  and  the  whole 
party  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  suirs.  The  upper  door  having  been  left  open,  the  neigh 
bouring  flames  darted  from  above  a  sufficient  light  to  enable  Lorenzo*a  fotflhing  a  glanee  o€ 
the  fugitive  running  through  the  long  passage  and  distant  vaolUs  bot  wlien  a  sodden  tnm 
deprived  him  of  this  assistance,  total  darkness  succeeded,  and  ha  oouktooJIy  trace- the  oWeet 
of  his  inquiry  by  the  faint  echo  of  retiring  feet.    The  puraoeia  wem  oeir  oavpdM 
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eeed  with  caation :  at  well  as  they  oould  jadge,  the  fagiOn  alee  leemedt  to  tlaekeb  pace,  far 
they  heard  the  steps  foUow  each  other  at  loafer  iaterrals.  They  at  length  were  bewildered  by 
the  labyrinth  of  passages,  and  dispersed  in  various  directions.  Carried  away  by  his  eagerness  t» 
dear  np  this  mystery,  and  to  penetrate  into  whieh  he  was  impelled  by  a  movement  secret  and 
nnaooountable,  Lorenzo  heeded  not  this  circumstance  till  be  found  himself  in  total  solitude. 
The  noise  of  footsteps  had  ceased,  tAl  was  silent  around,  and  no  due  offered  itself  to  guide  Irim 
to  the  flying  person.  He  stopped  to  reflect  on  the  means  asoet  likely  to  aid  his  pursuit.  He 
was  persuaded  that  no  common  cause  would  have  kidooed  the  fugitive  to  seek  that  dreary 
place  at  an  hour  so  unusual :  the  cry  which  he  had  heard  seemed  uttered  in  a  voice  of  terror, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  some  mystery  was  attached  to  this  event  Alter  some  minutes 
parsed  in  hesitation,  he  continued  to  proceed,  fedtng  his  way  along  the  walls  of  the  passage. 
He  had  already  passed  some  time  in  this  slow  progress,  when  he  descried  a  spailc  of  light 
glimmering  at  a  distance.  Guided  by  this  observation,  «nd  having  drawn  his  sword,  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  place  whence  the  beam  seemed  to  be  emitted. 

It  proceed  from  the  lamp  which  flamed  before  St  Clare**  statue.  Before  it  stood  several 
females ;  their  white  garments  streaming  in  the  blast  aa  at  howled  along  the  vaulted  dungeons. 
Curious  to  know  what  had  brought  them  together  in  this  nmlanchdy  spot,  Lorenso  drew  near 
with  precaution.  The  strainers  seemed  earnestly  engaged  in  converuition.  They  heard  not 
Liorenso*^  steps,  and  he  approached  unehserred  tiU  he  eonid  hear  thdr  vdces  distinctly. 

**  I  protest  that  I  saw  tiiem  with  my  own  eyes.  I  fled  down  the  steps,  they  pyrsued  me, 
and  I  escaped  falling  into  their  hands  with  diflfeulty.  Had  H  not  been  for  the  lamp,  I  should 
never  have  found  you." 

**  And  what  could  briug  them  hither?"  said  another  in  a  trembUng  voice ;  «  do  you  think 
that  they  wore  lookiog  for  us  ?'* 

"  God  grant  tiiat  my  fears  may  be  false,"  rejoined  the  first :  ^  but  I  doubt  they  are  rnuf. 
derers.  If  they  discover  us  we  are  lost !  As  for  me,  my  fate  is  certain.  My  affinity  to  the 
prioress  will  be  a  sufficient  crime  to  condemn  me ;  and  though  till  now  these  vaults  have 

afforded  me  a  retreat "    Here  looking  up  her  eye  fell  upon  Lorenao,  who  had  conthmed 

to  approach  slowly.    **  The  murderers !"  she  cried.     She  started  away  from  the  statue's 
pedestal  on  which  she  had  been  seated,  and  attempted  to  escape  by  flight.     Her  companions  at 
the  same  moment  uttered  a  terrific  scream,  while  Lorenzo  arrested  the  fagitive  bv  the  arm. 
Frightened  and  desperate,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  before  him.    **  Spare  me  .**'  she  exclai;ned 
'^for  Christ's  sake  spare  me  I  I  am  innocent— indeed,  I  am !" 

While  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  almost  choked  with  iear.  The  beams  of  the  lamp  darting 
ftill  upon  her  face,  which  was  unveiled,  Lorenzo  reeogniBed  the  beautifol  Viiginta  de  VUla- 
Franca.  He  hastened  to  raise  her  from  .the  ground,  and  besought  her  to  take  courage.  '  He 
promised  to  protect  her  from  the  rioters,  assured  her  that  her  retreat  was  still  a  sipet,  and 
that  she  might  depend  upon  his  readiness  to  defend  her  to  the  last  drop  of  his  bh)od.  During 
this  conversation,  the  nuns  had  thrown  themselves  into  various  attitudes :  one  knelt  and 
addressed  herself  to  heaven;  another  hid  her  face  in  the  lap  of  her  neighbour;  some 
listened  motionless  with  fear  to  the  discourse  of  the  supposed  assassin  ;  while  others  embraced 
the  statue  of  St  Clare,  and  implored  her  proteetioo  with  frantic  cries.  On  perceiving  their 
mistake,  they  crowded  round  Lorenzo  and  heaped  benedictions  upon  him  by  dozens.  He 
found  that  on  hearing  the  threats  of  the  mob,  and  terrified  by  the  crudties  which  from4he 
convent  towers  they  had  seen  inflicted  on  the  superior,  many  of  the  pensioners  and  nuns  had 
taken  refage  in  the  sepulchre.  Among  the  former  was  to  be  reckoned  the  lovdy  Virginia, 
neariy  reUted  to  the  prioress.  She  had  more  reason  than  the  rest  to  dread  the  rioters,  and 
now  besought  Lorenzo  earnestly  not  to  abandon  her  to  thdr  rage.  Her  companions,  most 
of  whom  were  women  of  noble  family,  aoade  the  same  request,  whieh  he  readily  granted :  he 
promised  not  to  quit  them  till  he  had  seen  each  of  them  safe  in  the  arms  of  thdr  relations ; 
but  he  advised  their  deferring  to  quit  the  sepulchre  for  some  time  longer,  when  the  popular 
l^ry  should  be  somewhat  calmed,  and  the  anival  efe  military  force  have  dispersed  the 
multitude. 

"  Would  to  God,'*  cried  Virginia,  «that  I  wefe  dready  safe  in  my  mother's  embraces! 
Howsayyon,signor?  wULUhekngera  we  may  leave  tids  pinoe?  Every  moment  that  I 
past  hercy  I  pass  Ui  torture  1" 
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§ 

**  I  hope  not  long***  said  be ;  *«  but  till  you  can  proceed  with  leeurity  this  sepulchre  will 
prove  an  impeoetrabie  asylum.  Here  you  run  no  risk  of  a  discovery,  and  I  would  advise  your 
remaining  quiet  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours.'* 

**  Two  or  three, hours !  **  exclaimed  sister  Helena :  '*  If  I  stay  another  hour  in  these  vaults, 
I  shall  expire  with  fear !  Not  the  wealth  of  worlds  should  bribe  me  to  undergo  again  what  I 
have  suffered  since  my  coming  hither.  Blessed  Virgin  I  To  be  in  this  melancholy  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  surrounded  by  the  mouldering  bodies  of  my  deceased  companions, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  their  ghosts,  who  wander  about  me,>  and 
complain,  and  groan,  and  wail  in  accents  that  make  my  blood  run  cold— —Christ  Jesus  t  It 
is  enough  to  drive  one  to  madness ! " 

<*  Excuse  me,'*  replied  Lorenzo,  "  if  I  am  suprised  that,  while  menaced  by  real  woes,  }*ou 
are  capable  of  yielding  to  imaginary  dangers.  These  terrors  are  puerile  and  groundless ; 
combat  them,  holy  sister ;  I  have  promised  to  guard  you  from  the  rioters,  but  against  the 
attacks  of  superstition  you  must  depend  for  protection  upon  yourself.     Tlie  idea  of  ghosts  is 

ridiculous  in  the  extreme ;  and  if  you  continue  to  be  swayed  by  ideal  terrors " 

"  Ideal  !**  exclaimed  the  nuns  with  one  voice :  *'  why,  we  heard  it  ourselves,  signor!  every 
one  of  us  heard  it  1  It  was  frequently  repeated,  and  it  sounded  every  time  more  melancholy 
and  -defp./ You  will  never  persuade  me  that  we  could  all  have  been  deceived.     Not  we 

indeed ;  no,  no ;  had  the  noise  been  merely  created  by  fancy ** 

'■  Hark,  hark  !**  interrupted  Virginia,  in  a  voice  of  terror;  "  God  preserve  us  1  There  it 
is  again  !**    The  nuns  clasped  their  hands  together,  and  sank  upon  their  knees. 

Lorenzo  looked  round  him  eagerly,  and  was  on  the  point  of  >'ielding  to  the  fears  which 
had  already  possessed  the  women.  Universal  silence  prevailed.  He  examined  the  vault,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen.  He  now  prepared  to  address  the  nuns,  and  ridicule  their  childish 
apprehensions,  when  his-  attention  was  arrested  by  a  deep  and  long-drawn  groan.  '*  What 
was  that?"  he criedy-iittd  started. 

f*  There,  signor !  **  said  Helena ;  **  now  you  must  be  convinced  !  You  have  heard  the 
noiie  yourself  1  Now  judge  whether  our  terrors  are  imaginary.  Since  we  have  been  here, 
that  groaning  has  been  repeated  almost  every  five  minutes.  Doubtless  it  proceeds  from  some 
soul  in  pain,  who  wishes  to  be  prayed  out  of  purgatory ;  but  none  of  us  dare  ask  it  the 
question.  As  to  me,  were  I  to  see  an  apparition^  the  fright,  I  am  very  certain,-  would  kill  me 
out  of  hand." 

As  she  said  this,  a  second  groan  was  heard  yet  ^re  distinctly.  The  nuns  crossed  them- 
aelves,  and  hastened  to  repeat  their  prayers  against  evil  spirits.  Lorenzo  listened  attentively. 
He  even  thought  that  he  could  distingnish  sounds  as  of  one  speaking  in  complaint,  but  distance 
rendered  them  inarticulate.  The  noise  seemed  to  come  from  the  midst  of  a  small  vault  in 
which  ha  and  the  nuns  then  were,  and  which  a  multitude  of  passages  branching  out  in  various 
directions  formed  into  a  sort  of  star.  Lorenzo's  curiosity,  which  was  ever  awake,  made  him 
anxiooatofolye  this  mystery.  He  desired  tlnT  silencS' might  be  kept.  The  nuns  obeyed 
him.  All  was  hushed  till  the  general  stilli)^  was  again  disturbed  by  the  groaning,  which 
was  repeated  several  times  successively.  He  perceived  it  to  be  most  audible  when,  upon 
following  the  sound,  he  was  conducted  closely  to  the  shrine  of  St  Clare. 
'*  The  noise  comas  fVom  hence,"  said  he :  *'  whose  is  this  statue  ?'* 

^Helena,  io  whom  he  addressed  the  question,  paused  for  a  moment.  Suddenly  she  claiped 
her  hands  together.  "  Aye,"  cried  she,  *'  it  must  be  so.  I  have  discovered  the  meaning  of 
these  groans." 

The  nuns  crowded  round  her,  and  besought  her  eageriy  to  explain  herself. '  She  gravely 
replied,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the.  statue  had  been  famous  for  performing  miracles. 
From  this  she  inferred  that  the  saint  was  concerned  at  the  conflag^tion  of  a  convent  which 
she  protected,  and  expressed  her  grief  by  audible  lamentations.  Not  haviog*  equal  faith  in 
the  miraculous  saint,  Lorenzo  did  not  think  this  solution  of  the  mystery  quite  so  satisfactory 
as  the  nuns,  who  subscribed  to  it  without  hesitation.  In  one  point,  'tis  true,  that  he  agreed 
with  Helena.  He  suspected  Ihat  the  groans  proceeded  from  the  statue ;  the  more  he  listened 
the  more  was  he  confirmed  ki  this  idea.  Ho  drew  nearer  to  the  Image,  designing  to  inspect 
it  more  closely ;  but,  perceiving  his  intention,  the  nuns  besought  him  for  God's  sake  to  desist, 
dact,  if  he  touched  the  statue,  his  death  was  inevitable. 
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<*  And  ID  what  constoti  the  danger  ?**  said  he. 

*■  Mother  of  God  I  la  what?"  replied  Helena,  ever  eager  to  relate  a  miraculoui  adventure. 
**  If  yon  had  only  heard  the  hundredth  part  of  those  marvellous  stories  about  this  statae  which 
the  domlna  used  to  recount !  She  assured  us  often  and  often  that  if  we  only  dared  to  lay  a  finger 
upon  it,  we  might  expect  the  most  fttal  consequences.  Among  other  things  she  told  vm,  that 
a  robber  having  entered  these  vaults  by  night,  he  observed  yonder  ruby,  whose  value  is 
inestimable.  Do  yon  see  it,  signer?  It  sparkles  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  hand  in  which 
she  holds  a  crown  of  thorns.  This  jewel  naturally  excited  the  villain's  cupidity.  He  resolved 
to  make  himself  roaster  of  it.  For  this  purpose  he  ascended  the  pedestal ;  be  supported 
himself  by  grasping  the  saint's  right  arm,  and  extended  his  own  towards  the  ring.  Wiiat  was 
his  surprise,  when  he  saw  the  statue's  hand  raised  in  a  posture  of  menace,  and  heard  her  lips 
pronounce  his  eternal  perdition !  Penetrated  with  awe  and  consternation,  he  desisted  from 
his  attempt,  and  prepared  to  quit  the  sepulchre.  In  this  he  also  failed.  Flight  was  denied 
him.  He  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  the  band  which  rested  upon  the  right  arm  of  tho 
statue.  In  vain  did  he  struggle ;  he  remained  fixed  to  the  image,  till  the  insupportable 
and  fiery  anguish  which  darted  itself  through  his  veins  compelled  his  shrieking  for  ossistoncew 
The  sepulchre  was  now  filled  with  spectators.  The  villain  confessed  his  sacrilege,  and  was 
only  released  by  the  separation  of  his  hand  fW)m  his  body.  It  has  remained  ever  siooa 
fastened  to  the  image.  The  robber  turned  hermit,  and  led  ever  after  an  exemplary  life* 
But  yet  the  saint's  decree  was  performed ;  and  tradition  says  that  he  continues  to  haunt  this 
sepulchre,  and  implore  St  Clare's  pardon  with  groans  and  lamentations.  Now  I  think  of  it, 
those  which  we  have  just  heard  may  very  possibly  have  been  uttered  by  the  ghost  of  this 
sinner :  but  of  this  I  will  not  be  positive.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  since  that  time  no  one 
has  ever  dared  to  touch  the  statue.  Then  do  not  be  fool-hardy,  good  signer !  For  the  love 
of  heaven,  give  up  your  design,  nor  expose  yourself  unnecessarily  to  certain  destruction." 

Not  being  convinced  that  his  destruction  would  be  so  certai^n  as  Helena  seemed  to  think  it, 
Lorenzo  persisted  in  his  resolution.  The  nuns  besought  him  to  desist,  in  piteous  terms,  and 
even  pointed  out  the  robber's  hand,  which  was  in  effect  still  visible  upon  the  arm  of  the 
statue.  This  proof,  as  they  Imagined,  must  convince  him.  It  was  very  far  from  doing  so  s 
and  they  were  greatly  scandalized  when  he  declared  his  suspicion  that  the  dried  and  shrivelled 
fingers  had  been  placed  there  by  order  of  the  prioress.  In  spite  of  their  prayers  and  threats. 
he  approached  the  statue.  He  sprang  over  the  iron  rails  which  defended  it,  and  the  saint 
underwent  a  thorough  examination.  The  image  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  stone,  but  proved, 
on  farther  inspection,  to  be  formed  of  no  more  solid  material  than  coloured  wood.  He  shook 
it,  and  attempted  to  move  it ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  base  on  which  it  stood. 
Ke  examined  it  over  and  over ;  still  no  clue  guided  him  to  the  solution  of  this  mystery,  for 
which  the  ftuns  were  become  equally  solicitous  when  they  saw  that  he  touched  the  statue 
with  impunity.  He  paused  and  listened ;  the  groans  were  repeated  at  intervals,  and  he  was 
convinced  of  being  in  the  spot  nearest  to  them.  He  mused  upon  this  singular  event,  and  ran 
over  the  statue  with  inquiring  eyes.  Suddenly  they  rested  upon  the  shrivelled  hand.  It 
struck  him  that  so  particular  an  injunction  was  not  given  without  cause,  not  to  touch  the  arm 
of  the  image.  He  again  ascended  the  pedestal ;  he  examined  the  object  of  his  attention,  and 
discovered  a  small  knob  of  iron  concealed  between  the  saint's  shoulder  and  what  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  hand  of  the  robber.  This  observation  delighted  him.  He  applied  Ida  fingers 
to  the  knob,  and  pressed  it  down  forcibly.  Immediately  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard  within 
the  statue,  as  if  a  chain  tightly  stretched  was  flying  back.  Startled  at  the  sound,  the  timid 
nuns  starting  away,  prepared  to  hasten  from  the  vault  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger.  All 
remaining  quiet  and  still,  they  again  gathered  round  Lorenzo,  and  beheld  his  proceedings 
with  anxious  curiosity.  Finding  that  nothing  followed  this  discovery  he  descended  As  he 
took  his  hand  from  the  saint,  she  trembled  beneath  his  touch.  This  created  new  terrors  ia 
the  spectators,  who  believed  the  statue  to  be  animated.  Lorenzo's  ideas  upon  the  subject 
were  widely  diffi^rent.  He  easily  comprehended  that  the  noise  which  he  had  heard  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  loosened  a  chain  which  attached  the  image  to  its  pedestal.  He  once 
more  attempted  to  move  it,  and  sacceeded  without  much  exertion.  He  placed  it  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  perceived  the  pedestal  to  be  hollow,  and  covered  at  the  opening  with  a 
heavy  iron  grate. 
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This  excited  such  general  cariosity,  that  the  sisters  foi^ot  both  their  real  and  imaguiary 
dangers.  Lorenzo  proceeded  to  raise  the  grate,  in  which  the  nuns  assisted  him  to  the  utmott 
of  their  strength.  The  attempt  was  accomplished  with  little  difficolty.  A  deep  abyss  now 
presented  itself  before  them,  whose  thick  obscurity  the  eye  strove  in  vain  to  pierce.  The  rays 
of  the  lamp  were  too  feeble  to  be  of  much  assistance.  Nothing  was  discernible  save  a  flight 
of  rough,  unshapen  steps,  which  sank  into  the  yawning  gulf,  and  were  soon  lost  in  darkness. 
The  groans  were  heard  no  more ;  but  all  believed  them  to  have  ascended  from  this  cavern. 
At  he  bent  over  it,  Lorenzo  fancied  that  he  distinguished  something  bright  twinlding  through 
the  gloom.  He  gazed  attentively  up<vi  the  spot  where  it  showed  itself,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  saw  a  small  spark  of  light,  now  visible,  now  dlsappeariog;  He  communicated  this  cir - 
cottistance  to  the  nuns  \  they  also  perceived  the  spark,  but  when  he  declared  his  intention  to 
descend  into  the  cave,  they  united  to  oppose  his  resolution.  All  their  remonstrances  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  alter  it  None  of  them  had  courage  enough  to  accompany  him ;  neither 
could  he  think  of  depriving  them  of  the  lamp.  Alone  therefore,  and  in  darkness,  he  prepared 
to  pursue  his  design,  while  the  nuns  were  contented  to  offer  up  prayers  for  his  success  and 
safety. 

llie  steps  were  so  narrow  and  uneven,  that  to  descend  them  was  like  walking  down  the 
dde  of  a  precipice.     The  obscurity  by  which  he  was  surrounded  rendered  his  footing  insecure. 
He  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  lest  he  should  miss  the  steps,  and  fall  into  the 
gulf  below  him.    This  he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  doing.    However,  be  arrived 
sooner  upon  solid  ground  than  he  had  expected.     He  now  found  that  the  thick  darkness  and 
Impenetrable  mists  which  reigned  through  the  cavern,  had  deceived  him  into  the  belief  of  its 
befaig  much  more  profound  than  it  proved  upon  inspection.     He  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
nnhurt;  he  now  stopped,  and  looked  round  for  the  spark,  which  had  before  caught  his  atten- 
tion.   He  sought  it  in  vain ;  all  was  dark  and  gloomy.     He  listened  for  the  groans :  but  his 
ear  caught  no  sound,  except  the  distanti  murmur  of  the  nuns  above,  as  in  low  voices  they 
repeated  their  ave-marias.     He  stood  irresolute  to  which  side  he  should  address  his  steps.    At 
all  events  he  determined  to  proceed ;  he  did  so,  but  slowly,  fearful  lest,  instead  of  approachingt 
he  should  be  retiring  from  the  object  of  his  search.    The  groans  seemed  to  announce  one  in 
pain,  or  at  least  in  sorrow,  and  he  hoped  to  have  the  power  of  relieving  the  mourner's  calam- 
ities.   A  plaintive  tone  sounded  at  no  great  distance,  at  length  it  reached  his  hearing  ;  he  bent 
his  course  joyfully  towards  it.     It  became  more  audible  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  soon  beheld 
again  the  spark  of  light  which  a  low  projecting  wall  had  hitherto  concealed  from  him.     It 
proceeded  from  a  small  lamp  which  was  placed  upon  a  heap  of  stones,  and  whose  faint  and 
melancholy  rays  served  rather  to  point  out  than  dispel  the  horrors  of  a  narrow,  gloomy 
dungeon,  formed  in  one  side  of  the  cavern ;  it  also  showed  several  other  recesses  of  similar 
construction,  but  whose  depth  was  buried  in  obscurity.     Coldly  played  the  light  upon  the 
damp  walls,  whose  dew-stained  surface  gave  back  a  feeble  reflection.     A  thick  and  pestilential 
fog  clouded  the  height  of  the  vaulted  dungeon.     As  Lorenzo  advanced  ho  felt  a  piercing 
chilliness  spread  itself  through  his  veins.     The  frequent  groans  still  engaged  him  to  movo 
forwards.     He  turned  towards  them,  and  by  the  l^mp*s  glimmering  beams,  beheld  in  the  cor- 
ner of  this  loathsome  abode,  a  creature  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  so  wretched,  so 
emaciated,  so  pale,  that  he  doubted  to  think  her  woman.     She  was  half  naked ;    her  long 
dishevelled  hair  fell  in  disorder  over  her  face,  and  almost  entirely  concealed  it.     One  wasted 
arm  hung  listlessly  upon  a  tattered  rug,  which  covered  her  convulsed  hnd  shivering  limbs ; 
the  other  was  wrapped  round  a  small  bundle,  and  held  it  closely  to  her  bosom.     A  large 
rosary  lay  near  her ;  opposite  to  her  was  a  crucifix,  on  which  she  bent  her  sunken  eyes  fixedly^ 
and  by  her  side  stood  a  basket  and  a  small  earthen  pitcher. 

Lorenzo  stopped ;  he  was  petrified  with  horror.  He  gazed  upon  the  miserable  object  with 
disgust  and  pity.  He  trembled  at  the  spectacle ;  he  grew  sick  at  heart ;  his  strength  failed 
falm,  and  his  limbs  were  unable  to  support  his  weight.  He  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the 
low  wall  which  was  near  him,  unable  to  go  forward  or  to  address  the  sufferer.  She  cast  ber 
eyes  towards  the  staircase ;  the  wall  concealed  Lorenzo,  and  she  observed  him  not. 

<<  No  one  comes  r*  she  at  length  murmured.     As  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  hollow,  and 

rattled  in  her  throat;  she  sighed  bitterly.     **No  one  comes!"   she  repeated;   "no!   they 

bavefot^tten  mo  I  they  wHl  come  no  more  V    She  pa\x^e6k  tot  ^  mo\&sa^  \  IVsah  cAxdmued 
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jDoarn&UI 7 :  '*  Tiro  days !  two  long,  long  d&ya^  and  yet  no  food !  and  yet  no  hope^  no  oonfort  1 
Foolish  woman ;  bow  can  I  wish.to  lengthen  a  life  so  wretohed  I  Tet  such  a  death !  O  God  I 
to  perish  by  such  a  death  I  to  linger  out  such  ages  in  torture !  Till  now,  I  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  hunger  l^Hark  1— *«No  1  no  one  comes ;  they  will  come  no  more.*' 

She  was  silent.    She  shivered,  and  drew  the  mg  over  her  naked  shoulders. 

u  I  am  very  cold ;  I  am  still  unused  to  the  damps  of  this  dungeon ;  *tis  strange ;  but  no 
matter.  Colder  shell  I  soon  be,  and  yet  not  feel  it.  I  shall  be  oold,  cold  as  thou  art."  She 
looked  at  the  bundle,  which  lay  upon  her  breast  She  bent  over  it,  and  kissed  it;  then  drew 
back  hastily,  and  sbuddered  with  disgust:  *' It  was  onoe  so  sweet!  It  would  jhave  been  so 
lovely,  so  like  him !  I  have  lost  it  for  ever.  How  a  few  days  have  changed  it  1  I  should  not 
know  it  again  myself.  Yet  it  is  dear  to  me.  God !  how  dear  I— p^I  will  forget  what  it  is  I  I 
wUl  only  remember  what  it  was,  and  love  it  as  well  as  when  it  was  so  sweet !  so  lovely  I  so 
like  him !    I  thought  that  1  had  wept  away  all  my  tears,  but  here  is  one  still  lingering." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  tress  of  her  hair.  She  put  ont  her  hand  for  the  pitoher,  and 
reached  it  with  difficulty.  She  cast  into  it  a  look  of  hopeless  inquiry.  She  sighed,  end 
replaced  it  upon  the  ground.  *'  Quite  a  void! —Not  a  drop  U»Not  one  drop  left  to  oool  my 
scorched- up,  bumiog  palate  i— Now  would  I  give  treasures  for  a  draught  of  water  1-^and  they 
are  God's  servants  who  make  me  suffer  thus !  they  think  themselvee  holy,  while  they  torture 
me  like  fiends  1— They  are  cruel  and  unfeeling ;  and  tis  they  who  bid  me  repent ;  and  'tis  they 
who  threaten  me  with  eternal  perdition !  Saviour,  Saviour  I  you  think  not  so  1'*  She  again 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  crucifix,  took  her  rosary,  and*  while  she  told  her  beads,  the  quick 
motion  of  her  lips  declared  her  to  be  iM'aying  pth  fervencor.  While  he  listened  to  her  melan- 
choly  accents,  Lorenzo's  sensibility  became  yet  more  violently  affected.  The  first  sight  of 
auch  misery  had  given  a  sensible  shock  to  his  feelings ;  hut  that  being  past,  be  now  advanced 
towards  the  captive.  She  heard  his  steps,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  joy  dropped  the  rosary. 
'<  Hark !  hark !  hark  I'*  she  cried,  *<sooie  one  comes!'*  She  strove  to  raise  herself,  but  her 
atrength  was  unequal  to  the  attempt;  she  tA\  back*  and,  as  she  sank  again  upon  the  bed  of 
straw,  liorenzo  beard  the  rattling  of  heavy  chains.  He  still  approached,  while  the  prisoner 
thus  continued:—"  Is  it  you,  Canulla?  Yon  are  oeme,  then,  at  last?  Oh  1  it  was  time!  I 
thought  that  you  had  forsaken  me ;  that  1  was  doomed  to  perish  of  hunger.  Give  me  to  drink, 
CaaoUla,  for  pity's  sake ;  I  am  ftiat  with  loqg  fasting,  and  grown  so  weak  that  I  oaanot 
laise  myself  from  the  ground.    Good  Camilla,  give  me  to  drink,  lest  I  expire  before  yon." 

Fearing  that  surprise,  in  her  enfeebled  state,  might  be  fatal.  Lorenso  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  address  her.     "  It  is  not  Camilla,**  said  be  at  length,  speaking  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice. 

"  Who  is  it,  then  ?"  replied  the  sufferer ;  **  Alix,  perhaps,  or  Violante.  My  eyes  are  grown 
so  dim  and  feeble,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  your  features ;  but,  whichever  it  is,  if  your  breast 
U  sensible  of  the  least  compassion,  if  you  are  not  more  cruel  than  wolves  and  tigers,  take  pity 
on  my  sufferings.  You  know  that  I  am  dying  for  want  of  sustenance.  This  is  the  third  day 
since  these  lips  have  received  nourishment.  Do  you  bring  me  food  ?  Or  come  you  only  to 
announce  my  death,  and  learn  how  long  I  have  yet  to  exist  in  agony  ?" 

"  You  mistake  my  business,"  replied  Lorenzo ;  *'  I  am  no  emissary  of  the  cruel  piiotess. 
I  pity  your  sorrows,  and  come  hither  to  relieve  them." 

"  To  relieve  them !*'  repeated  the  captive;  "said  you  to  relieve  them?"  At  the  same 
time  starting  from  the,  ground,  and  supporting  herself  upoa  her  hands,  she  gazed  upon  the 
stranger  earnestly.  "Great  Godl^Is  it  no  illusion?— A  man?  Speak!  Who  are  you? 
What  brings  you  hither  ?  Come  you  to  save  me,  to  restore  me  to  liberty,  to  life,  and  light  ? 
Ob !  speak,  speak  quickly,  lest  I  encourage  a  hope  whose  disappointment  will  destroy  me. " 

"  Be  calm  ;*'  replied  Lorenzo,  in  a  voice  soothing  and  compassionate ;  *'  the  domlna  of 
whose  cruelty  you  complain  has  already  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  offences ;  you  have  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  her.  A  few  minutes  will  restore  you  to  liberty  and  the  embraces  of  ^our 
finends,  from  whom  you  have  been  secluded.  You  may  rely  upon  my  protection.  Give  me  your 
iMud,  and  be  not  fearful.  Let  me  conduct  you  where  you  may  receive  those  attentions  which 
your  feeble  state  requires." 

•(  Oh !  yes  1  yes  1  yes !"  cried  the  prisoner  wi^h  an  exulting  shriek ;  "  there  is  a  God,  then, 
and  a  just  one  t  Joy !  Joy  1  I  shall  once  more  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  view  the  light  of 
the  glorious  sunbeams  t  I  will  go  with  youl  Stranger  I  will  go  ytith  youl    OUl  Heaven 
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will  h\eu  yoQ  for  pitying  an  unfortunate !  Bnt  this,  too,  must  go  with  me,"  she  added, 
|>oiQting  to  the  nnail  bundle,  which  she  stili  clasped  to  her  hosom ;  ^  I  cannot  part  with  this 
I  wlU  bear  it  awaj.  It  shall  convince  the  world  how  dreadful  are  the  abodes  so  falsely  termed 
religious.  Good  stranger,  lend  roe  your  hand  to  rise ;  I  am  faint  with  want,  and  sorrow,  and 
sickness,  and  my  strength  has  quite  forsaken  me !  So,  that  is  well !"  As  Lorenzo  stooped  to 
raise  her,  the  beams  of  the  lamp  struck  full  upon  his  hce^    *'  Almighty  God  !**  she  exclaimed, 

«<  Is  it  possible  I— That  look  1  those  features !    Oh  t  yes,  it  is,  it  is **    She  extended  her 

arms  to  throw  them  round  him,  but  her  enfeebled  frame  was  unable  to  sustain  the  emotions 
which  agitated  her  l)osom.  She  fainted,  and  again  sank  upon  fhe  bed  of  straw.  Lorenzo 
was  surprised  at  her  last  exclamation. 

He  thought  that  he  had  before  heard  such  accents  as  her  hollow  voice  had  just  formed,  but 
where,  he  could  not  remember.  He  saw  that  in  her  dangerous  situation  immediate  physical 
aid  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  hastened  to  convey  her  from  the  dungeon.  He  was  at 
first  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  strong  chain  fastened  round  the  prisoner's  body,  and  fixed 
to  the  neighbouring  wall.  However,  his  natural  strength  being  aided  by  anxiety  to  relieve  the 
vnlbrtttnate,  he  soon  forced  out  the  staple  to  which  one  end  of  the  chain  was  attached  ;  then 
taking  the  captive  in  his  arms,  he  bent  his  course  towards  the  staircase.  The  rays  of  the 
lamp  above,  as  well  as  the  murmur  of  female  voices,  guided  his  steps.  He  gained  the  stairs, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  arrived  at  the  iron  grate.  The  nuns,  during  his  absence,  had  been 
terribly  tormented  by  curiosity  and  apprehension.  They  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
on  seeing  him  suddenly  emerge  from  the  cave.  Every  heart  was  filled  with  compassion  for 
the  miserable  creature  whom  he  bore  in  his  arms.  While  the  nuns,  and  Virginia  in  particular, 
employed  themselves  in  striving  to  recall  her  to  her  senses,  Lorenzo  related  in  few  words  the 
manner  of  his  finding  her.  He  then  observed  to  them,  that  by  this  time  the  tumult  must 
have  been  quelled,  and  that  he  could  now  conduct  them  to  their  friends  without  danger.  All 
were  eager  to  quit  the  sepulchre.  Still  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  iU-usage,  they  besought 
Lorenzo  to  venture  out  first  alone,  and  examhie  whether  the  coast  was  clear.  With  this 
request  he  complied.  Helena  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  staircase,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  departing,  when  a  strong  light  flashed  from  several  passages  upon  the  adjacent  walls. 
At  the  same  time  steps  were  heard  of  people  approaching  hastily,  and  whose  number  seemed 
to  be  considerable.  The  nuns  ifcre  greatly  alarmed  at  this  circumstance ;  they  supposed  their 
retreat  to  be  discovered,  and  the  rioters  to  be  advancing  in  pursuit  of  them.  Hastily  quitting 
the  prisoner,  who  remained  insensible,  they  crowded  round  Lorenzo,  and  claimed  his  promise 
to  protect  them.  Virginia  alone  forgot  her  own  danger  by  striving  to  relieve  the  sorrows  of 
another.  She  supported  the  sufferer's  head  upon  her  knees,  bathing  her  temples  with  rose* 
irater,  chafing  her  cold  hands,  and  sprinkling  her  faoe  with  tears  which  were  drawn  from  her 
by  compassion.  The  strangers  approaching  nearer,  Lorenzo  was  enabled  to  dispel  the  fears  of 
the  suppliants.  His  name,  pronounced  by  a  number  of  voices,  among  which  he  distinguished 
the  duke*s,  pealed  along  the  vaults,  and  convinced  him  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  search. 
He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  nuns,  who  received  it  with  rapture.  A  few  momenta 
after  confirmed  his  idea.  Don  Ramirez,  as  well  as  the  duke,  appeared,  followed  by  attendants 
with  torches.  They  had  been  seeking  him  through  the  vaults,  in  order  to  let  him  know  that 
the  mob  was  dispersed,  and  the  riot  entirely  over.  Lorenzo  recounted  briefly  his  adventure 
in  the  cavern,  and  explained  how  much  the  unknown  was  in  want  of  medical  assistance. 

The  nuns  having  made  their  acknowledgments  to  Lorenzo,  committed  themselves  to  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  and  were  conducted  from  the  sepulchre.  Virginia  requested  that  the  unknown 
m^.ght  be  given  to  her  in  charge,  and  promised  to  let  Lorenzo  know  whenever  she  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  accept  his  visits.  In  truth,  she  made  this  promise  more  from  consideration 
for  herself  than  for  either  Lorenzo  or  the  captive.  She  had  witnessed  his  politeness, 
gentleness,  and  intrepidity,  with  sensible  emotion.  She  wished  earnestly  to  preserve  his 
acquaintance ;  and  in  addition  to  the  sentiments  of  pity  which  the  prisoner  excited,  she  hoped 
that  her  attention  to  this  unfortunate  would  raise  her  a  degree  in  the  esteem  of  Lorenzo.  She 
had  no  occasion  to  trouble  herself  upon  this  head.  The  kindness  already  displayed  by  her, 
and  the  tender  concern  which  she  had  shown  for  the  sufferer,  had  gained  her  an  exalted  place 
fn  bfg  good  graces.  While  occupied  in  alleviating  the  captive's  sorrows,  the  nature  of  her 
emphyment  adorned  ber  with  new  charmt,  and  rendered  Yiet  \>eviV^  ^^^ovaasA  \:>ssai%  xoAte 
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fntenfting.  Lorenio  viewed  her  with  admlratioD  and  delight ;  he  eoiuidered  her  ai  a  miaii. 
tering  angel  detoended  to  the  aid  of  afflicted  inneoeDce.  The  dake  now  eonveyed  the  nuns 
io  lafety  to  the  dwellings  of  their  retpeetire  frieodi.  The  rescued  prisoner  was  still  insensible, 
and  gave  no  signs  of  life  except  by  occasional  groans.  She  was  borne  npon  a  sort  of  Utter. 
Virginia,  who  was  constantly  by  the  side  of  it,  was  apprehensive  that,  exhaasted  by  long 
abstinence,  and  shaken  by  the  sadden  change  from  bonds  and  darkness  to  liberty  and  light, 
her  frame  would  never  get  the  better  of  the  shock. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

St  Clarx's  convent  was  completely  mined  by  the  nnited  ravages  of  the  mob  and  conflagratioo. 
Nothing  remained  of  it  but  the  principal  walls,  whose  thickness  and  solidity  had  preserved 
them  from  the  flames.  The  nuns  who  had  belonged  to  It  were  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
disperse  themselves  into  other  societies ;  but  the  prejudice  against  them  ran  high,  and  the 
superiors  were  very  unwilling  to  admit  them.  However,  most  of  them  being  related  to  families 
the  most  distinguished  for  their  riches,  birth,  and  power,  the  several  convents  were  compelled 
to  receive  them,  though  they  did  it  with  a  very  ill  grace.  This  prejudice  was  extremely  false 
and  unjustifiable.  After  a  close  investigatioa,  it  was  proved  that  all  in  the  convent  were  per- 
suaded  of  the  death  of  Agnes,  except  the  four  nuns  whom  St  Ursula  had  pointed  out.  These 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  popular  friry,  as  had  also  several  who  were  perf^ectly  innocent  and 
unconscious  of  the  whole  affair.  Blinded  by  resentment,  the  mob  had  sacrificed  every  nun 
who  fell  into  their  hands ;  they  who  escaped  were  entirely  indebted  to  the  Duke  de  Medina's 
prudence  and  moderation.  Of  this  they  were  oonseious,  and  fislt  for  that  nobleman  a  proper 
sense  of  gratitude. 

Virginia  was  not  the  most  sparing  of  her  thanks ;  she  wished  equally  to  make  a  proper 
return  for  his  attentions,  and  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  Lorenxo's  uncle.  In  this  she  easily 
succeeded.  The  duke  beheld  her  beauty  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  while  his  eyes 
were  enchanted  with  her  form,  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  her  tender  concern  for  the 
snUering  nun,  prepossessed  his  heart  in  her  favour.  This  Virginia  had  discernment  enough 
to  perceive,  and  she  redoubled  her  attention  to  the  invalid.  When  ha  parted  from  her  at  the 
door  of  her  father's  palace,  the  duke  entreated  permission  to  inquire  occasionaUy  after  her 
health.  His  request  was  readily  granted ;  Virginia  assured  him  that  the  Marquis  de  Villa* 
Franca  would  be  proud  of  an  opportunity  Co  thank  him  in  person  ibr  the  protection  afforded 
to  her.  They  now  separated ;  he  enchanted  with  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  and  she  much 
pleased  with  him,  and  more  with  his  nephew. 

On  entering  the  palace  Virginia's  first  care  was  to  summon  the  family  physician,  and  take 
care  of  her  unknown  charge.  Her  mother  hastened  to  share  with  ber  the  charitable  oflice. 
Alarmed  by  the  riots,  and  trembling  for  his  daughter's  safety,  who  was  his  only  child,  the 
narquts  had  flown  to  St  Clarets  eonvent,  and  was  still  employed  in  seeking  her.  Messengers 
were  now  dispatched  on  all  sides  to  Inform  him  that  he  would  find  her  safe  at  his  hotel,  and  to 
desire  him  to  hasten  thither  immediately.  His  absence  gave  Virginia  liberty  to  bestow  her 
whole  attention  upon  her  patient ;  and  though  much  disordered  herself  by  the  adventures  of 
the  night,  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  quit  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  Her  constitu- 
tion being  much  enfeebled  by  want  and  sorrow,  it  was  some  time  before  the  stranger  was 
restored  to  her  senses.  She  found  great  difflenlty  in  swallowing  the  medicines  prescribed  to 
her ;  but  this  obstaole  befaig  removed,  she  easily  oooquered  her  disease,  which  proceeded  from 
nothing  but  weakness.  The  attention  which  was  pi^  her,  the  wholesome  food  to  which  she 
had  been  long  a  stranger,  and  her  joy  at  befaig  restored  to  liberty,  to  society,  and,  as  she  dared 
to  hope,  to  love*  all  this  combined  to  her  speedy  re»establishment.  From  the  first  moment  of 
knowing  her,  her  melancholy  situation,  her  sufferings  almost  unparalleled,  had  engaged  the 
affections  of  her  amUble  hostess.  Vfagioia  felt  for  her  the  meet  lively  interest ;  but  how  was 
she  delighted  when,  her  guest  behig  suflldently  recovered  to  rdate  her  history*  she  recognised 
in  the  captive  nun  the  sister  of  Loronso  I 

T1U«  victim  of  monastic  cruelty  was  indeed  no  other  than  the  unfortunate  Agnes.  During 
her  abode  in  the  convent,  she  had  been  well  known  to  Virginia;  but  her  emaciated  form,  her 
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features  altered  by  tfflictiiMi,  her  death  uaiversaUy  credited,  and  her  overgrown  and  aaatted 
hair,  which  hong  over  her  faee  and  bofom  in  disorder,  at  first  bad  preYeated  her  being  recol- 
lected. The  prioress  had  put  every  artifice  in  practice  to  indace  Viifinia  to  take  the  veil ; 
for  the  heiress  of  Villa* Franca  would  have  been  no  despicable  acquisition.  Her  seeming 
kindness  and  unremitted  attention  so  far  succeeded,  that  her  young  relation  began  to  think 
seriously  upon  compliaace.  Better  instructed  in  the  disgust  and  ennui  of  a  monastic  life, 
Agnes  had  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  domina.  She  trembled  for  the  kinoeent  girl,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  her  sensible  of  her  error.  She  painted  in  their  true  colours  the  numerous 
inconveniences  attached  to  a  convent,  the  continued  restraint,  the  low  jealousies,  the  petty 
intrigues,  the  servile  court  and  gross  flattery  expected  by  the  superior.  She  then  bade  Virginia 
reflect  on  the  brilliant  prospect  which  presented  itself  before  her.  The  idol  of  her  parents, 
the  admiration  of  Madrid,  endowed  by  nature  and  education  with  every  perfection  of  person 
and  mind,  she  might  look  forward  to  an  establishmont  the  most  fortunate.  Her  riches  fur- 
nished her  with  the  means  of  exercising,  in  their  fullest  extent,  charity  and  benevolence,  those 
virtues  so  dear  to  her ;  and  her  stay  in  the  world  would  enable  her  discovering  objects  worthy 
her  protection,  which  could  not  be  done  in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent. 

Her  persuasions  induced  Virginia  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  veil ;  but  another  argu« 
ment,  not  used  by  Agnes,  had  more  weight  with  her  than  all  the  others  put  together.  She 
had  seen  Lorenzo  when  be  visited  bis  sister  at  the  grate ;  his  person  pleased  her,  and  her  con- 
versations with  Agnes  generally  used  to  terminate  in  some  question  about  her  brother.  She, 
who  doated  upon  Lorenzo,  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  to  trumpet  out  his 
praise ;  she  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  rapture ;  and,  to  convince  her  auditor  how  just  were  his 
sentiments,  how  cultivated  his  mind,  and  elegant  his  expressions,  she  showed  her  at  different 
times  the  letters  which  she  recieved  from  him.  She  soon  perceived,  that  from  those  commu- 
nications the  heart  of  her  young  friend  had  imbibed  impressions  which  she  was  far  from  intend- 
ing to  give,  but  was  truly  happy  to  discover.  She  could  not  have  wished  her  brother  a  more 
desirable  union.  Heiress  of  Villa- Franca,  virtuous,  affectionate,  beautiful,  and  accomplished. 
Virginia  seemed  calculated  to  make  him  happy.  Sho  sounded  her  brother  upon  the  subject, 
though  without  mentioning  names  or  circumstances.  He  assured  her,  in  his  answers,  that  his 
heart  and  hand  were  totally  disengaged ;  and  sho  thought  that  upon  these  grounds  she  might 
proceed  without  danger.  She  in  consequence  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  dawning  passion 
of  her  friend.  Lorenzo  was  made  the  constant  topic  of  her  discourse  :  and  the  avidity  with 
which  her  auditor  listened,  the  sighs  which  frequently  escaped  from  her  bosom,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which,  upon  any  digression,  she  brought  back  the  conversation  to  the  subject  whence 
it  had  wandered,  sufficed  to  convince  Agnes  that  her  brother's  addresses  would  be  far  from 
disagreeable.  She  at  length  ventured  to  mention  her  wishes  to  the  duke.  Though  a  stranger 
to  the  lady  herself,  he  knew  enough  of  her  situation  to  thiuk  her  worthy  of  his  nephew's  hand. 
It  was  agreed  between  him  and  his  niece,  that  she  should  insinuate  the  idea  to  Lorenzo,  and 
she  only  waited  his  return  to  Madrid  to  propose  her  friend  to  him  as  his  bride.  The  unfortu- 
nate events  which  took  place  in  the  interim  prevented  her  from  oxecuting  her  design.  Virgi- 
nia wept  her  loss  sincerely,  both  as  a  companion,  and  as  the  only  person  to  whom  she  could 
speaE  of  Lorenzo.  Her  passion  continued  to  prey  upon  her  heart  in  secret,  and  she  had 
almost  determined  to  confess  her  sentiments  to  her  mother,  when  accident  once  more  threw 
their  object  in  her  way.  The  sight  of  him  so  near  her,  his  politeness,  his  compassion,  his  intre- 
pidity, had  combined  to  give  new  ardour  to  her  affection.  When  she  now  found  her  friend 
and  advocate  restored  to  her,  she  looked  upon  her  as  a  gift  from  heaven  ;  she  ventured  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  being  united  to  Lorenzo,  and  resolved  to  use  with  him  his  sister's  influence. 

It  may  easily  be  expected  that  Agnes  was  not  long  without  inquiring  after  Don  Raymond. 
She  was  shocked  to  hear  the  wretched  situation  to  which  grief  bad  reduced  him,  yet  she 
could  not  help  exulting  secretly,  when  she  reflected  that  his  illness  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
love.  Tho  duke  undertook  the  office  himself,  of  announcing  to  the  invalid  the  happiness  which 
awaited  him. .  Though  he  omitted  no  precaution  to  prepare  him  for  such  an  event,  at  this 
sudden  change  from  despair  to  happiness,  Raymond's  transports  were  so  violent  as  nearly  to 
have  proveu  fatal  to  him.  These  once  passed,  tho  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  tho  assurance  of 
felicity,  and  above  all,  the  presence  of  Agnes  (who  was  no  sooner  re-estabUshed  by  the  care 
of  Virgiom  and  the  marchionesa  then  sho  hastened  to  attend  her  lover),  soon  enabled  him  to 
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overcome  the  effects  of  his  late  dreadAU  malady.    The  calm  of  his  soul  commnnicated  itself 
to  his  body,  and  he  recovered  with  such  rapidity  as  to  create  universal  surprise. 

Agnes  still  inhabited  the  palace  de  Villa-Franoa,  the  possessors  of  which  treated  her  with 
marked  affection.  The  duke  had  intimated  to  the  marquis  his  wishes  respecting  Virginia. 
The  match  was  unexceptionable ;  Lorenso  was  heir  to  his  uncle's  immense  property, 
and  was  distinguished  in  Madrid  for  his  agreeable  person,  extensive  knowledge,  and  propriety 
of  conduct.  Add  to  this,  that  the  marchioness  had  discovered  how  strong  was  her  daughter's 
prepossession  in  his  fti\'our.  In  consequence,  the  duke's  proposals  were  accepted  without 
hesitation  ;  every  precaution  was  taken  to  induce  Lorenzo's  seeing  the  lady  with  those  sen- 
timents which  she  so  well  merited  to  excite;  nor  was  it  possible  for  Lorenzo  to  behold  or 
listen  to  her  wit*hout  emotion.  His  relations,  as  well  as  the  lady's,  perceived  that  with  every 
day  her  society  seemed  to  give  him  fresh  pleasure,  and  that  he  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  stronger 
admirationf  However,  they  prudently  kept  their  observations  to  themselves.  No  word  was 
dropped  which  might  lead  him  to  suspect  their  designs.  They  continued  their  former  con- 
duct and  attention,  and  left  time  to  ripen  into  a  warmer  sentiment  the  friendship  which  he 
had  already  felt  for  Virginia. 

One  evening  Agnes  and  her  lover,  the  duke,  Virginia,  and  her  parents,  were  assembled,  and 
Lorenzo  entreated  his  sister  to  inform  him  how  she  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  poison  which 
S  Ursula  had  seen  her  swallow.  Agnes  obeyed.  She  first  recounted  the  discovery  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  abbey  chapel,  the  domina's  resentment,  and  the  midnight  scene,  of 
which  St  Ursula  had  been  a  concealed  witness*  Though  the  nun  had  already  described  this 
latter  event,  Agnes  now  related  it  more  circumstantially,  and  at  large.  After  which  she  pro- 
ceeded in  her  narrative  as  follows : — 

Condvsiott  of  the  History  of  Agnes  de  Medina, 
My  supposed  death  was  attended  with  the  greatest  agonies.  Those  moments  which  I  be- 
lieved my  last  were  embittered  by  the  domina's  assurances  that  I  could  not  escape  perdition  ; 
and,  as  my  eyes  closed.  I  heard  her  rage  exhale  itself  in  curses  on  my  offence.  The  horror  of 
this  situation,  of  a  death-bed  fh>m  which  hope  was  banished,  of  a  sleep  from  which  I  was  only 
to  wake  to  find  myself  the  prey  of  flames  and  furies,  was  more  dreadful  than  I  can  describe. 
When  animation  revived  in  me,  my  soul  was  still  impressed  with  these  terrible  ideas.  I 
looked  round  with  fear,  expecting  to  behold  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance.  For  the  first 
hour,  my  senses  were  so  bewildered,  and  my  brain  so  dizzy,  that  I  strove  in  vain  to  arrange 
the  strange  images  which  floated  in  wild  confusion  before  me.  If  I  endeavoured  to  raise  my- 
self  from  the  ground,  the  wandering  of  my  head  deceived  me.  Everything  around  mc  seemed 
to  rock,  and  I  sank  once  more  upon  the  earth.  My  weak  and  dazzled  eyes  were  unable  to 
bear  a  nearer  approach  to  a  gleam  of  light,  which  I  saw  trembling  above  mc.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  close  them  again,  and  remain  motionless  in  the  same  posture. 

A  full  hour  elapsed,  before  I  was  suflSciently  myself  to  examine  the  surrounding  objects. 
When  I  did  examine  them,  what  terror  filled  my  bosom  !  I  found  myself  extended  upon  a  sort 
of  wicker  couch.  It  had  six  handles  to  it,  which  had  doubtless  served  the  nuns  to  convey  mo 
to  my  grave.  I  was  covered  with  a  linen  cloth :  several  faded  flowers  were  strewn  over  me. 
On  one  side  lay  a  small  wooden  crucifix  ;  on  the  other  a  rosary  of  large  beads.  Four  narrow 
walls  confined  me.  The  top  was  also  covered,  and  in  it  was  fitted  a  small  grated  door,  through 
which  was  admitted  the  little  air  that  circulated  in  this  miserable  place.  A  faint  glimmering 
of  light,  which  streamed  through  the  bars,  permitted  me  to  distinguish  the  surrounding  hor- 
rors. I  was  oppressed  by  a  noisome,  suffocating  smell ;  and  perceiving  that  the  grated  door 
was  unfastened,  I  thought  that  I  might  possibly  effect  my  escape.  As  I  raised  myself  with 
this  design,  my  hand  rested  upon  something  soft ;  I  grasped  it,  and  advanced  it  towards  the 
light.  Almighty  God  I  what  was  my  disgust !  my  consternation  I  In  spite  of  its  putridity, 
and  the  worms  that  preyed  upon  it,  I  perceived  a  corrupted  human  head,  and  recognised  the 
features  of  a  nun  who  had  died  some  months  before.  I  threw  it  from  me,  and  sank  almost 
lifeless  on  my  bier. 

When  my  strength  returned,  this  circumstance,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  loathsome  and  mouldering  bodies  of  my  oompanions,  increased  my  desire  to  escape  from 
my  fearful  prison.  I  again  moved  towards  the  light.  The  grated  door  was  within  my  reach. 
I  lifted  it  without  (iifficulty  ;  probably  it  had  been  left  uncloied  tA  Ca!eai\\;^(&  \&i^  o^^^l,'^'^ 
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diuiii^n.  Aiding  nyielf  by  the  irregatarity  of  the  vralls,  some  of  whose  stones  projected 
beyond  the  rest,  I  contrived  to  Moend  them,  and  drag  myself  out  of  my  prison.  I  now  ftund 
myself  in  a  vault  tolerably  spadons.  Several  tombs,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  whence  I 
had  just  escaped,  were  rangol  along  the  sides  in  order,  and  seemed  to  be  considerably  sunk 
within  the  earth.  A  sepulchral  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  room  by  an  iron  chain,  and 
shed  a  gloomy  light  through  the  dungeon.  Emblems  of  death  were  seen  on  every  side :  skulls, 
shoulder-blades,  thigh-bones,  and  other  relics  of  mortality  were  scattered  upon  the  dewy 
ground.  Each  tomb  was  ornamented  with  a  large  crucifix,  and  in  one  comer  stood  a  wooden 
statue  of  St  Clare.  To  these  objects  I  at  first  paid  no  attention  t  a  door,  the  only  outlet  from 
the  vault,  had  attracted  my  eyes.  I  hastened  towards  it,  having  wrapped  my  winding-sheet 
closely  round  me.  I  pushed  against  the  door,  and,  to  my  inezprenible  terror,  found  that  it 
was  fastened  on  the  outside. 

I  guessed  immediately  that  the  prioress,  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  liquor  which  she  had 
compelled  me  to  drink,  instead  of  poison  had  administered  a  strong  opiate.  From  this  I 
concluded  that,  being  to  all  appearance  dead,  I  had  received  the  rites  of  burial ;  and  that, 
.  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  my  existence  known,  it  would  be  my  fate  to  expire  of  hunger. 
This  idea  penetrated  me  with  horror,  not  merely  for  my  own  sake,  but  that  of  the  innocent 
creature  who  still  lived  within  my  bosom.  I  again  endeavoured  to  open  the  door,  but  it 
resisted  all  my  efforts.  I  stretched  my  voice  to  the  extent  of  its  compass,  and  shrieked  for 
aid.  I  was  remote  from  the  hearing  of  every  one.  No  friendly  voice  replied  to  mine.  A 
profound  and  melancholy  silence  prevailed  through  the  vault,  and  I  despaired  of  liberty.  My 
long  abstinence  from  food  now  began  to  torment  me.  The  tortures  which  hunger  inflicted 
on  me  were  the  most  painful  and  insupportable ;  yet  they  seemed  to  increase  with  every 
hour  which  passed  over  my  head.  Sometimes  I  threw  myself  upon  the  grourid,  and  rolled 
upon  it  wild  and  desperate ;  sometimes  starting  up,  I  returned  to  the  door,  again  strove  to 
force  it  open,  and  repeated  my  fruitless  cries  for  succour.  Often  was  I  on  the  point  of  strik- 
Sng  my  temple  against  the  sharp  comer  of  some  monument,  dashing  out  my  brains,  and  thus 
terminating  my  woes  at  once.  But  still  the  remembrance  of  my  baby  vanquished  my  reso- 
lution. I  trembled  at  a  deed  which  equally  endangered  my  child's  existence  and  my  own. 
Then  would  I  vent  my  anguish  in  loud  exclamations  and  passionate  complaints ;  and  then 
again,  my  strength  failing  me,  silent  and  hopeless,  I  would  sit  me  down  upon  the  base  of  St 
Clare*s  statue,  fold  my  arms,  and  abandon  myself  to  sullen  despair.  Thus  passed  several 
wretched  hours.  Death  advanced  towards  me  with  rapid  strides,  and  I  expected  tbnt  every 
succeeding  moment  would  be  that  of  my  dissolution.  Suddenly  a  neighbouring  tomb  caught 
my  eye :  a  basket  stood  upon  it,  which  till  then  I  had  not  observed.  I  started  from  my  seat : 
I  made  towards  it  as  swiftly  as  my  exhausted  frame  would  permit.  How  eagerly  did  I  seize 
the  basket,  on  finding  it  to  contain  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread  and  a  small  bottle  of  water  ! 

1  threw  myself  with  avidity  upon  these  humble  aliments.  They  had,  to  all  appearance,  been 
placed  in  the  vault  for  several  days.  The  bread  was  hard,  and  the  water  tainted ;  yet  never 
did  I  taste  food  to  me  so  delicious.  When  the  cravings  of  appetite  were  satisfied,  I  busied 
myself  with  conjectures  upon  this  new  circumstance.  I  debated  whether  the  basket  had 
been  placed  there  with  a  view  to  my  necessity.  Hope  answered  my  doubts  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Yet  who  could  guess  me  to  be  in  need  of  such  assistance  ?  If  my  existence  was 
known,  why  was  I  detained  in  this  gloomy  vault  ?  If  I  was  kept  a  prisoner,  what  meant  the 
ceremony  of  committing  me  to  the  tomb  ?  Or,  if  I  was  doomed  to  perish  with  hunger,  to 
whose  pity  was  I  indebted  for  provisions  placed  within  my  reach  ?  A  friend  would  not  have 
kept  my  dreadful  punishment  a  secret ;  neither  did  it  seem  probable  that  an  enemy  would 
have  taken  pains  to  supply  me  with  the  means  of  existence.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  domina's  designs  upon  my  life  had  been  discovered  by  some  one  of  my  partisans 
in  the  convent,  who  had  found  means  to  substitute  an  opiate  for  poison ;  that  she  had 
fhraished  me  with  food  to  support  me  till  she  could  effect  my  delivery ;  and  that  she  was  then 
employed  in  giving  intelligence  to  my  relations  of  my  danger,  and  pointing  out  a  way  to 
release  me  from  captivity.  Yet  why,  then,  wos  thc'quality  of  my  provisions  so  coarse  ?  How 
could  my  friend  have  entered  the  vault  without  the  domina's  knowledge  ?  and  if  she  had 
entered,  why  was  the  door  fastened  so  carefully  ?  These  refiections  staggered  roe ;  yet  still  this 
Idea  was  the  most  favourable  to  my  hopes,  and  I  dwelt  upon  it  in  preference. 
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My  mecBtaiioiii  were  Intemipted  by  the  totind  of  diitant  foetitepi.  They  approached  bat 
tlowly.  Rayi  of  light  now  darted  through  the  erevicefl  of  the  door.  Uncertain  whether  the 
pertoM  who  advanced  came  to  relieve  me^  or  were  conducted  by  fome  other  motive  to  the 
vault,  I  foiled  not  to  attract  their  notice  by  loud  cries  for  help.  8tiU  the  sounde  drew  near. 
The  light  grew  stronger.  At  length,  with  inexpressible  pleasnre,  I  heard  the  key  taming  in 
the  lock.  Persuaded  that  my  deliverance  was  at  hand,  I  flew  towards  the  door  with  a  shriek 
of  joy.  It  opened ;  bat  alt  my  hopes  of  escape  died  away  when  the  prioress  appeared,  followed 
by  the  same  four  nuns  who  had  been  witnesses  of  my  supposed  death.  They  bore  torches  ia 
their  hands,  and  goxed  upon  me  In  fearful  sOence. 

I  started  back  in  terror.  The  domina  descended  into  the  vauH,  as  did  also  her  companioiig. 
She  bent  upon  me  a  stem,  resentful  eye,  but  expressed  no  surprise  at  finding  me  still  liviof. 
She  took  the  seat  which  I  had  just  quitted.  The  door  was  again  dosed,  and  the  nuns  ranged 
themselves  behind  their  superior,  while  the  glare  of  their  torches,  dimmed  by  the  vapours  and 
dampness  of  the  vault,  gilded  with  their  cold  beams  the  surrounding  monuments.  For  some 
moments  all  preserved  a  dead  and  solemn  silence.  I  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  prioress. 
At  length  she  beckoned  me  to  advance.  Trembling  at  the  severity  of  her  aspect,  my  strength 
scarce  sufficed  me  to  obey  her.  I  drew  near,  but  my  limbs  were  unable  to  support  their  bur- 
then. I  sank  upon  my  knees,  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  lifted  them  up  to  her  for  mercy,  but 
had  no  power  to  articulate  a  syllable.     She  gased  upon  me  with  angry  eyes. 

**  Do  I  see  a  penitent,  or  a  criminal  ?**  she  said  at  length.  *'  Are  these  bands  raised  In 
contrition  for  your  crimes,  or  in  fear  of  meeting  their  punishment  ?  Do  those  tears  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  your  doom,  or  only  solicit  mitigation  of  your  sufferings?  I  fear  me  'tis  the 
latter !" 

She  paused,  but  kept  her  eye  still  fixed  upon  mme. 

**  Take  courage,**  she  continued ;  I  wish  not  for  your  death,  but  your  repentance.  The 
draught  which  I  administered  was  no  poison,  but  an  opiate.  My  intention  in  deceiving  you 
was  to  make  you  feel  the  agonies  of  a  guilty  conscience,  had  death  overtaken  you  suddenly, 
while  your  crimes  were  still  unrepented.  You  have  suffered  those  agonies ;  I  have  brought 
^ou  to  be  familiar  with  the  sharpness  of  death,  and  I  trust  that  your  momentary  anguish  will 
prove  to  you  an  eternal  benefit  It  is  not  my  design  to  destroy  your  immortal  soul,  or  bid  you 
seek  the  grave  burthened  with  the  weight  of  sins  unexpiated.  No,  daughter,  far  from  it ; 
1  will  purify  you  with  wholesome  chastisement,  and  furnish  you  with  leisure  for  contrition  and 
remorse.  Hear,  then,  my  sentence ;  the  ill-judged  zeal  of  your  friends  delayed  its  execution, 
but  cannot  now  prevent  it.  All  Madrid  believes  you  to  be  no  more ;  your  relations  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  your  death,  and  the  nuns,  your  pottisans,  have  assisted  at  your 
funeral.  Your  existence  can  never  be  suspected.  1  have  taken  such  precautions  as  must 
render  it  an  impenetrable  mystery.  Then  abandon  all  thoughts  of  a  world  from  which  you  are 
eternally  separated,  and  employ  the  few  hours  which  arc  allowed  you  in  preparing  for  the 
next.** 

This  exordium  led  me  to  expect  something  terrible.  I  trembled,  and  would  have  spoken  to 
deprecate  her  wrath ;  but  a  motion  of  the  domina  commanded  me  to  be  silent.  She  pro- 
ceeded : — 

«*  Though  of  late  years  unjustly  neglected,  and  now  opposed  by  many  of  our  misguided 
sisters  (whom  heaven  convert  I)  it  is  my  hitention  to  revive  the  laws  of  our  order  in  their  foU 
force.  That  against  incontinence  is  severe,  but  no  more  than  so  monstrous  an  oSence  demands. 
Submit  to  it,  daughter,  without  resistance ;  you  will  find  the  benefit  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion in  a  better  life  than  this.  Listen,  then,  to  the  sentence  of  St  Clare :— Beneath  these 
vaults  there  exist  prisons,  intended  to  receive  such  criminals  as  yourself;  artfiilly  is  their 
entrance  concealed,  and  she  who  enters  them  must  resign  all  hopes  of  liberty.  Thither  must 
you  now  be  conveyed.  Food  shall  be  supplied  you,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  indulgence  of 
appetite ;  you  shall  have  just  enough  to  keep  together  body  and  soul,  and  its^uality  shall  be 
the  simplest  and  coarsest  Weep,  daughter,  weep,  and  moisten  your  bread  with  your  tears. 
God  knows,  that  you  have  ample  cause  for  sorrow  I  Chained  down  in  one  of  these  secret 
dungeons,  shut  out  from  the  world  and  light  for  ever,  with  no  comfort  but  religion,  no  society 
but  repentance ;  thus  must  you  groan  away  tbe  remainder  of  your  dayt*  S^^Vv  «x^%\.^;:x«s«% 
orders ;  submit  to  them  without  repining.    FoWow  m«\'* 
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Thunderstruck  at  this  barbarouB  decree,  my  little  remainiBg  strength  abandoned  me.  I 
answered  only  by  falling  at  her  foet,  and  bathing  then  with  tears.  The  domina,  unmoved 
by  my  affliction,  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  stately  air ;  she  repeated  her  commands  in  an 
absolute  tone ;  but  my  excessive  £eantness  made  me  unable  to  obey  her.  Mariana  and  Alix 
raised  me  from  the  ground,  and  carried  me  forward  in  their  arms.  The  prioress  moved  oo, 
kaning  on  Violante,  and  Camilla  preceded  her  with  a  torch.  Thus  passed  our  sad  procession 
along  the  passages,  in  silence  only  broken  by  my  sighs  and  groans.  We  stopped  before  the 
jniocipal  shrine  of  St  Clare.  The  statue  was  removed  from  its  pedestal,  though  how  I  knew 
not.  The  nuns  afterwards  raised  an  iron  grate,  till  then  concealed  by  the  image,  and  let  it 
tail  on  the  other  side  with  a  loud  crash.  The  awful  sound,  repeated  by  the  vaults  above  and 
caverns  below  me,  roused  me  from  the  despondent  apathy  in  which  I  had  been  plunged.  I 
looked  before  me ;  an  abyss  presented  itself  to  my  affrigbted  eyes,  and  a  steep  and  narrow 
staircase,  whither  my  conductresses  were  leading  me.  I  shrieked,  and  started  back.  I 
implored  compassion,  rent  the  air  with  my  cries,  and  summoned  both  heaven  and  earth  to 
my  assistance.  In  vain  I  I  was  hurried  down  the  staircase,  and  forced  into  one  of  the  cells 
which  lined  the  cavern's  sides. 

My  blood  ran  cold  as  I  gazed  upon  this  mclanoboly  abode.  The  cold  vapours  hovering  in 
the  air,  the  walls  green  with  damp,  the  bed  of  straw  so  forlorn  and  comfortless,  the  chain 
destined  to  bind  me  for  ever  to  my  prison,  and  the  reptiles  of  every  description,  which,  as  the 
torches  advanced  towards  them,  I  descried  hurrying  to  their  retreats,  struck  my  heart  with 
terrors  almost  too  exquisite  for  nature  to  bear.  Driven  by  despair  to  madness,  I  burst  sud- 
denly from  the  nuns  who  held  me  ;  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  before  the  prioress,  and 
besought  her  mercy  in  the  most  passionate  and  franctic  terms.  '*  If  not  me,"  said  I,  *'  look  at 
least  with  pity  on  that  innocent  being,  whose  life  is  attached  to  mine  !  Great  is  my  crime 
but  let  not  my  child  suffer  for  it  1  My  baby  has  committed  no  fault.  Oh,  spare  me,  for  the 
aake  of  my  unborn  offspring,  whom,  ere  it  tastes  life,  your  severity  dooms  to  destruction  V* 

The  prioress  drew  back  hastily :  she  forced  her  habit  from  my  grasp,  as  if  my  touch  had 
been  contagious.  "  What !  *'  she  exclaimed,  with  an  exasperated  air ;  "  what  1  dare  you 
plead  for  the  produce  of  your  shame  ?  Shall  a  creature  bo  permitted  to  live,  conceived  in 
guilt  so  monstrous  ?  Abandoned  woman,  speak  for  it  no  more !  Better  that  the  wretch 
should  perish  than  live ;  begotten  in  perjury,  incontinence,  and  pollution,  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  prodigy  of  vice.  Hear  me,  thou  guilty  !  Expect  no  mercy  from  mc,  either  for  your- 
self or  brat.  Rather  pray  that  death  may  seize  you  before  you  produce  it  j  or,  if  it  must  see 
the  light,  that  its  eyes  may  immediately  be  closed  again  for  ever  1  No  aid  shall  be  given  you 
in  your  labour ;  bring  your  offspring  into  the  world  yourself,  feed  it  yourself,  nurse  it  yourself, 
bury  it  yourself;  God  grant  that  the  latter  may  happen  soon,  lest  you  receive  comfort  from 
the  fruit  of  your  iniquity  !  *• 

This  inhuman  speech,  the  threats  which  it  contained,  the  dreadful  sufferings  foretold  to 
me  by  the  domina,  and  her  prayers  for  my  infant's  death,  on  whom,  though  unborn,  1  already 
doted,  were  more  than  my  exhausted  frame  could  support.  Uttering  a  deep  groan,  I  fell 
senseless  at  the  feet  of  my  unrelenting  enemy.  1  know  not  how  long  I  remained  in  this 
situation  ;  but  I  imagine  that  some  time  roust  have  elapsed  before  my  rccovory,  since  it 
sufficed  the  prioress  and  her  nuns  to  quit  the  cavern.  When  ray  senses  returned  I  found 
myself  in  silence  and  solitude.  I  heard  not  even  the  retiring  footsteps  of  my  periiocutors.  All 
was  hushed,  and  all  was  dreadful !  I  had  been  thrown  upon  the  bed  of  straw  :  the  heavy 
chain,  which  I  had  already  eyed  with  terror,  was  wound  around  my  waist,  and  fastened  me  to 
the  wall.  A  lamp,  glimmering  with  dull  melancholy  rays  through  my  dungeon,  p«Tmitted,my 
distinguishing  all  its  horrors.  It  was  separated  from  the  cavern  by  a  low  and  irregular  wall  of 
stone.  A  large  chasm  was  left  open  in  it,  which  formed  the  entrance,  for  door  there  was 
none.  A  leaden  crucifix  was  in  front  of  my  straw  couch.  A  tattered  rug  lay  near  me,  as 
did  also  a  chaplet  of  beads  ;  and  not  far  from  me  stood  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  wicker 
basket,  containing  a  small  loaf,  and  a  bottle  of  oil  to  supply  my  lamp. 

With  a  despondent  eye  did  I  examine  this  scene  of  suffering :  when  I, reflected  that  I  was 
doomed  to  pass  iu  it  the  remainder  of  my  days,  my  heart  was  rent  with  bitter  anguish.  I 
had  once  been  taught  to  look  forward  to  a  lot  so  different  1  At  one  time  my  prospects  had 
appeared  "SO  bright,  so  flattering  I     Now,  all  was  lost  to  mo:  friends,  comfort,  society,  hap- 


pinesB— in  one  moment-I  wai  deprived  of  alll  Dead  to  the  world,  dead  to  pleasure,  I  lived 
to  nothing  but  the  sense  of  misery.  How  (air  did  that  world  seem  to  me,  from  which  I  was  for 
ever  exchided  1  How  many  loved  objecta  did  It  contain,  whom  I  never  should  behold  again  !  As 
I  threw  a  look  of  terror  ronnd  my  prison,  as  I  shrunk  from  the  cutting  wind  which  howled 
through  my  subterraneous  dwelling,  the  change  seemed  so  striking,  so  abrupt,  that  I  doubted 
its  reality.  That  the  Duke  de  Medina's  niece,  that  the  destined  bride  of  the  Marquis  de  las 
Cistemas,  one  bred  up  in  affluence,  related  to  the  noblest  families  in  Spain,  and  rich  in  a 
multitude  of  affectionate  friends — that  she  should  in  one  moment  become  a  captive,  separated 
from  the  world  for  ercr,  weighed  down  with  chains,  and  reduced  to  support  life  with  the 
coarsest  aliments— appeared  a  change  so  sudden  and  incredible,  that  I  believed  myself  the 
sport  of  some  frightful  vision.  Its  continuance  convinced  me  of  my  mistake,  with  but  too 
much  certainty.  Every  morning  I  looked  for  some  relief  from  my  sufferings  ;  every  morning 
my  hopes  were  disappointed.  At  length  I  abandoned  all  idea  of  escaping ;  I  resigned  myself 
to  my  fate,  and  only  expected  liberty  when  she  came  the  companion  of  death.  My  mental 
anguish,  and  the  dreadful  scenes  in  which  Ihad  been  an  actress,  advanced  the  period  of  my 
labour.  In  solitude  and  misery,  abandoned  by  all,  unassisted  by  art,  uncomfortcd  by  friend- 
ship, with  pangs  which,  if  witnessed,  would  have  touched  the  hardest  heart,  was  I  delivered 
of  my  wretched  burthen.  It  oame  alive  into  the  world ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  treat  it,  or 
by  what  means  to  preserve  its  existence.  I  could  only  bathe  it  with  tears,  warm  it  In  my 
boBom^  and  offer  up  prayers  for  its  safety.  I  was  soon  deprived  of  this  mournful  employment  t 
the  want  of  proper  attendance,  my  ignorance  how  to  nurse  it,  the  bitter  cold  of  the  dungeon, 
and  the  unwholsome  air  which  inflated  Its  lungs,  terminated  my  sweet  babe*s  short  and  painful 
existence.  It  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  its  birth,  and  I  witnessed  its  death  with  agonies 
which  beggar  all  description.  But  my  grief  was  unavailing.  My  infant  was  no  more ;  nor 
could  all  my  sighs  impart  to  its  little  tender  frame  the  breath  of  a  moment.  I  rent  my 
winding  sheet,  and  wrapt  in  it  my  lovely  child.  I  placed  it  on  my  bosom,  its  soft  arm  folded 
round  my  neck,  and  its  pale  cold  cheek  rested  upon  mine.  Thus  did  its  lifeless  limbs 
repose,  while  I  covered  it  with  kisses,  talked  to  it,  wept  and  moaned  over  it,  without  remis« 
sion,  day  and  night.  CamtUa  entered  my  prison  regulariy  once  every  twenty-four  hours  to 
bring  me  food.  In  spite  of  her  flinty  nature,  she  could  not  behold  this  spectacle  unmoved.  She 
feared  that  grief  so  excessive  would  at  length  turn  my  brain  :  and,  in  truth,  I  was  not  always 
in  my  proper  senses*  From  a  principle  of  compassion  she  urged  me  to  permit  the  corse  to  bo 
buried ;  but  to  this  I  never  would  consent.  I  vowed  not  to  part  with  it  while  I  had  life  : 
its- presence  was  my  only  comfort,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  me  to  give  it  up.  It  soon 
became  a  mass  of  putridity,  and  to  every  eye  was  a  loathsome  and  dismasting  object,  to  every 
eye  but  a  mother's.  In  vain  did  human  feelings  bid  roe  recoil  from  this  emblem  of  mortality 
with  repugnance.  I  withstood,  and  vanquished  that  repugnance.  I  persisted  in  holding  my 
Inbot  to  ray  bosom,  in  lamenting  it,  loving  it,  adoring  it !  Hour  after  hour  have  I  passed 
upon  my  sorry  couch,  contemplating  what  had  once  been  my  child.  I  endeavoured  to  retrace 
its.  features  through  the  livid  corruption  with  which  they  were  overspread.  During  ^my  con- 
finement, this  sad  occupation  was  my  only  delight ;  and  at  that  time  worids  should  not  have 
bribed  me  to  give  it  up.  Even  when  released  from  my  prison,  I  brought  away  my  child  in 
my  arms.  The  representations  of  my  two  kind  friends  (here  she  took  the  hands  of  the 
marchioness  and  Virginia,  and  pressed  them  alternately  to  her  lips),  at  length  persuaded  me 
to  resign  my  unhappy  infant  to  the  grave.  Yet  I  parted  from  it  with  reluctance.  However, 
reason  at  length  prevailed ;  I  suffered  it  to  bo  taken  from  me,  and  it  now  reposes  in  conse* 
crated  ground. 

I  before  mentioned,  that  regularly  once  a  day  Camilla  brought  me  food.  She  sought  not 
to  embitter  my  sorrows  with  reproach.  She  bade  me,  'tis  true,  resign  all  hopes  of  liberty  and 
worldly  happiness ;  but  she  encouraged  me  to  bear  with  patience  my  temporary  distress,  and 
advised  me  to  draw  comfort  from  religion.  M;  situation  evidently  affected  her  more  than  she 
ventored  to  express ;  but  she  believed,  that  to  extenuate  my  fault  would  make  me  less  anxious 
to  repent  it.  Often,  while  her  lips  painted  the  enormity  of  my  guilt  in  glaring  colours,  her 
eyas  betrayod  how  sensible  she  was  to  my  sufferings.  In  fact,  I  am  certain  that  none  of  my 
tormenlors  (for  the  three  other  nuns  entered  my  prison  occasionally)  w«t^  v^  tkcvjScv  ^e»s^^^ 
by  ihe Jfdcit 4if  oppressif e  emelty,  as  by  tlM  idea  tViat  \o  affikx  \n^  \m^^  ^^  ^^  tsit:^^  ^^^  ^"^ 
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preserve  my  lOtU.  Nay,  even  this  pertuailon  might  not  have  bad  tucfa  weight  with  than,  and 
they  might  have  thought  my  punishment  too  severe,  had  not  their  good  dispositions  been  re- 
pressed by  blind  obedience  to  their  superior.  Her  resentment  existed  in  fall  force,  My  pro- 
ject of  elopement  having  been  discovered  by  the  abbot  of  the  Capuchins,  she  supposed  herself 
lowered  in  his  opinion  by  my  disgrace,  and  in  consequence  her  hate  was  inveterate.  She  told 
the  nuns  to  whose  custody  I  was  committed,  that  my  fault  was  of  the  most  heinous  nature, 
that  no  sufferings  could  equal  the  offence,  and  that  nothing  could  save  me  from  eternal  per- 
dition but  punishing  my  guilt  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  superior's  word  is  an  oracle  to 
but  too  many  of  a  convent's  inhabitants.  The  nuns  believed  whatever  the  prioress  chose  to 
assert,  though  contradicted  by  reason  and  charity.  They  hesitated  not  to  aidmit  the  truth  of 
her  arguments.  They  followed  her  injunctions  to  the  very  letter,  and  were  fully  persuaded, 
that  to  treat  me  with  lenity,  or  to  show  the  least  pity  for  my  woes,  would  be  a  direct  means 
to  destroy  my  chance  for  salvation. 

Camilla,  being  most  employed  about  me,  was  particularly  charged  by  the  prioress  to  treat 
me  with  harshness.  In  compliance  with  these  orders  she  frequently  strove  to  convince  me  how 
jnst  was  my  punishment,  and  how  enormous  was  my  crime.  She  bade  me  think  myself  too 
happy  in  saving  my  soul  by  mortifying  my  body,  and  even  threatened  me  sometimes  with 
eternal  perdition.  Yet,  as  I  before  observed,  she  always  concluded  by  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  comfort ;  and  though  uttered  by  Camilla*s  lips,  I  easily  recognised  the  domina's 
expressions.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  prioress  visited  roe  in  my  dungeon.  She  then 
treated  me  with  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  She  loaded  me  with  reproaches,  taunted  me 
with  my  frailty ;  and,  when  I  implored  her  mercy,  told  me  to  ask  it  of  heaven,  since  I  deserved 
none  on  earth.  She  even  gased  upon  my  lifeless  infant  without  emotion ;  and  when  she  left 
me,  I  heard  her  charge  Camilla  to  increase  the  hardships  of  my  captivity.  Unfeeling  woman  I 
But  let  me  check  my  resentment  She  has  expiated  her  errors  by  her  sad  and  unexpected 
death.  Peace  be  with  her  !  and  may  her  crimes  be  forgiven  in  heaven,  as  I  forgive  her  my 
sufferings  on  earth  I 

Thus  did  I  drag  on  a  miserable  existence.  Far  from  growing  familiar  with  my  prison,  I 
beheld  it  every  moment  with  new  horror.  The  cold  seemed  more  piercing  and  bitter,  the  air 
more  thick  and  pestilential.  My  frame  became  weak,  feverish,  and  emaciated.  I  was  unable 
to  rise  from  my  bed  of  straw,  and  exercise  my  limbs  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  length 
of  my  chain  permitted  me  to  move.  Though  exhausted,  faint,  and  weary,  I  trembled  to  profit 
by  the  approach  of  sleep.  My  slumbers  were  constantly  interrupted  by  some  obnoxious  insect 
crawling  over  me.  Sometimes  I  felt  the  bloated  toad,  hideous  and  pampered  with  the 
poisonous  vapours  of  the  dungeon,  dragging  his  loathsome  length  along  my  bosom.  Some- 
times the  quick  cold  lizard  roused  me,  leaving  its  slimy  track  upon  my  face,  and  entangling 
itself  in  the  tresses  of  my  wild  and  matted  hair.  Often  have  I  at  waking  found  my  fingers 
ringed  with  the  long  worms  which  bred  in  the  corrupted  flesh  of  my  infant.  At  such  times  I 
shrunk  with  terror  and  disgust ;  and,  while  I  shook  off  the  reptile,  trembled  with  all  a  woman's 
weakness.  Such  was  my  situation,  when  Camilla  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  A  dangerous 
fever,  supposed  to  be  infectious,  confined  her  to  her  bed.  Every  one,  except  the  lay  sister 
appointed  to  nurse  her,  avoided  her  with  caution,  and  feared  to  catch  the  disease.  She  was 
perfectly  delirious,  and  by  no  means  capable  of  attending  to  me.  The  domina,  and  the  nuns 
admitted  to  the  mystery,  had  latterly  entirely  given  me  over  to  Camilla's  care.  In  conse- 
quence, they  busied  themselves  no  more  about  me ;  and,  occupied  by  preparing  for  the  ap- 
proaching festival,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  never  once  entered  into  their  thoughts.  Of 
the  reason  of  Camilla's  negligence  I  have  been  informed  since  my  release  by  the  mother  St 
Ursula.  At  that  time  I  was  very  far  from  suspecting  its  cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  waited 
for  my  gaoler's  appearance  at  first  with  impatience,  and  afterwards  with  despair.  One  day 
passed  away :  another  followed  it :  the  third  arrived.  Still  no  Camilla !  still  no  food  !  I 
knew  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  wasting  of  my  lamp,  to  supply  which,  fortunately,  a  week*s 
supply  of  oil  had  been  left  me.  I  supposed,  either  that  the  nuns  had  forgotten  me,  or  that 
the  domina  had  ordered  them  to  let  me  perish.  The  latter  idea  seemed  the  most  probable : 
yet  so  natural  is  the  love  of  life,  that  I  trembled  to  find  it  true.  Though  embittered  by  every 
species  of  misery,  my  existence  was  still  dear  to  me,  and  I  dreaded  to  lose  it.  Every  succeed- 
iag  minute  proved  to  jpa  ihut  I  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  rtliet    I  was  become  an  absolute 
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skeleton :  ,my  eyes  already  failed  me»  and  my  limbs  were  beginning  to  stiffen.     I  conld  only 
express  my  angniih  and  the  pangs  of  that  hunger  which  gnawed  my  heart-strings,  by  frequent 
groans,  whose  melancholy  sound  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  dungeon  re-echoed.     I  resigned 
myself  to  my  fate :  I  already  expected  the  moment  of  dissolution,  when  my  guardian  angel- 
when  my  beloved  brother,  arrived  in  time  to  save  me.    My  sight,  grown  dim  and  feeble,  at    . , 
first  refused  to  recogiuse  him ;   and  when  I  did  distinguish  his  features,  the  sudden  burst  of    -^ 
rapture  was  too  much  for  me  to  bear.     I  was  overpowered  by  the  swell  of  joy  at  once  more    j 
beholding  a  friend*  and  that  a  friend  so  dear  to  me.     Nature  could  not  support  my  emotions*    ^ 
and  took  her  refuge  in  insensibility.     You  already  know  what  are  my  obligations  to  thc.family 
of  Villa- Franco.     But  what  you  cannot  know,  is  the  extent  of  my  gratitude,  boundless  as  the 
excelleoce  of  my  beuefactors.     Lorenzo  I  Raymond !  names  so  dear  to  me !  teach  me  to  bear 
with  fortitude  this  sudden  transition  from  misery  to  bliss.     So  lately  a  captive,  oppressed  with 
chains,  perishing  with  hunger,  suffering  every  inconvenience  of  cold  and  want,  hidden  from 
the  light,  excluded  from  society,  hopeless,  neglected,  and,  as  I  feared,  forgotten :  now  restored 
to  life  and  liberty,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  affluence  and  ease,  surrounded  by  those  who 
are  most  loved  by  me,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming  his  bride  who  has  been  long  wedded  to 
ray  heart,  my  happiness  is  so  exquisite,  so  perfect,  that  scarcely  can  my  brain  sustain  tho 
weight.     I  trust  that  my  past  sufferings  have  purchased  from  heaven  the  pardon  of  my 
momentary  weakness.     That  I  have  offended,  offended  greatly  and  grievously,  I  am  fully 
conscious.     But  let  not  my  husband,  because  he  once  conquered  my  virtue,  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  my  future  conduct     I  have  been  frail  and  full  of  error ;   but  I  yielded  not  to  the 
warmth  of  constitution.     Raymond,  affection  for  you  betrayed  me.     I  was  too  confident  of 
my  strength,  but  I  depended  no  less  on  your  honour  than  my  own.    I  had  vowed  never  to  sea 
you  more.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  consequences  of  that  unguarded  moment,  my  resolution    . 
had  been  kept.     F.ite  willed  it  otherwbe,  and  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  its  decree.     Still  my 
conduct  has  been  highly  blameable;  and  while  I  attempt  to  justify  myself,   I  blush  at  recol- 
lecting my  imprudence.     Let  me,  then,  dismiss  the  ungrateful  subject;    first  assuring  you, 
Raymond,  that  you  still  have  no  cause  to  repent  our  union,  and  that,  the  more  culpable  have 
been  the  errors  of  your  mistress,  the  more  exemplary  shall  be  the  conduct  of  your  wife. 

Here  Agnes  ceased ;  and  the  raarquis  replied  to  her  address  in  terms  equally  sincere  and 
affectionate.  Lorenzo  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  closely  connected 
with  a  man  for  whom  he  hod  ever  entertained  the  highest  esteem.  The  pope*s  bull  had  fully 
and  effectually  released  Agnes  from  her  religious  engagements.  The  marriage  was  therefore 
celebrated  as  soon  as  the  needful  preparations  had  been  made :  for  the  marquis  wished  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  with  all  possible  splendour  and  publicity.  This  being  over, 
and  the  bride  having  received  the  compliments  of  Madrid,  she  departed  with  Don  Raymond 
for  his  castle  in  Andalusia.  Lorenzo  accompanied  them,  as  did  also  the  Marchioness  de 
Villa- Franca  and  her  lovely  daughter.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Theodore  was  of  the  party, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  joy  at  his  master's  marriage. 

Agnes  failed  not  to  reward  her  convent  friends.  The  worthy  mother  St  Ursula,  to  whom 
she  owed  her  liberty,  was  named,  at  her  request,  superintendant  of  "  the  Ladies  of  Charity.* 
This  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  opulent  societies  throughout  Spain.  Bertha  and  Cornelia^ 
not  choosing  to  quit  their  friend,  were  appointed  to  principal  charges  in  the  same  establish- 
ment.  As  to  the  nuns  who  had  aided  the  domina  in  persecuting  Agnes :  Camilla,  being  confined 
by  illness  to  her  bed,  had  perished  in  the  flames  which  consumed  St  Clare's  convent.  Mariana, 
Alix,  and  Violante,  as  well  as  two  more,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  popular  rage.  The  three  others, 
who  had  in  council  supported  the  domina's  sentence,  were  severely  reprimanded,  and  banished 
to  religious  houses  in  obscure  and  distant  provinces.  Here  they  languished  away  a  few  yeartt 
ashamed  of  their  former  weakness,  and  shunned  by  their  companions  with  aversion  and  contempt. 
The  debts  of  gratitude  discharged,  Agnes  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  her  favourite  plan.  Lodged 
In  the  same  house,  Lorenzo  and  Virginia  were  eternally  together.  The  more  he  saw  of  her, 
the  more  was  he  convinced  of  her  merit.  On  her  part,  she  laid  herself  out  to  please ;  and 
not  to  succeed  was  for  her  impossible.  Lorenzo  witnessed  with  admiration  her  ^eautlAil. 
person,  elegant  manners,  innumerable  talents,  and  sweet  disposition,  and  ere  long  he  loved, 
and  with  ardour.  He  proposed  himself  to  the  Marquis  de  Villa- Franca,  and  waa  %s&»«!^nj^ 
ffithjoy.    Virginia  became  his  wife,  nor  did  ihe«tex  |gkN^\axa^MQaft\A\^\^i^'^^^^^^^3i^^- 
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The  remaining  yean  of  Raymond  and  Agnes,  of  Lorenzo  ahd  Virginia,  were  happy  as  can  be 
those  allotted  to  mortals,  bom  to  bo  the  prey  of  grief  and  sport  of  disappointment.  The 
ezqidBlte  sorrows  with  which  they  had  been  aflSicted  made  them  think  lightly  of  every  sue* 
ceeding  woe.  They  had  felt  the  sharpest  darts  in  misfortune's  quirer ;  those  which  remained 
appeared  blunt  in  comparison.  Having  weathered  fate*s  heaviest  storms,  they  looked  calmly 
upon  its  terrors ;  or,  if  ever  they  fielt  affliction's  casual  gales,  they  seemed  to  them  gentle  as 
sepbyn  which  breathe  over  summer  seas. 


THE  END. 
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TBI  BLIND  or  ONB  STI. 

Trbri  lived  at  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  King  Moabdar,  a  yoang  nan,  named  ZadJg,  of  a 
good  nataral  disposition,  strengthened  and  improved  by  edacation.  Though  rich  and  young, 
he  had  learned  to  moderate  his  passions ;  he  had  nothing  stiff  or  affected  in  his  behaviour ;  he 
did  not  pretend  to  examine  every  action  by  the  strict  rules  of  reason,  but  was  always  ready  to 
make  proper  allowances  for  the  weakness  of  mankind.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  not- 
withstanding his  sprightly  wit,  he  never  exposed  by  his  raillery  those  vague,  incoherent,  and 
noisy  discourses,  those  rash  censures,  ignorant  decisions,  coarse  jests,  and  all  that  empty  jingle 
of  words  which  at  Babylon  went  by  the  name  of  Conversation.  He  had  learned,  in  the  first 
book  of  Zoroaster,  that  self-love  is  a  foot-ball  swelled  with  wind,  from  which,  when  pierced, 
the  most  terrible  tempests  issue  forth.  Above  all,  Zadig  never  boasted  of  his  conquests 
among  the  women,  nor  affected  to  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  ilur  sex.  He  was 
generous,  and  was  never  afraid  of  obliging  the  ungrateful ;  remembering  the  grand  precept  of 
Zoroaster,  **  When  thou  eatest  give  to  the  dogs,  should  they  even  bite  thee.**  He  was  as  wise 
as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be ;  for  he  sought  to  live  with  the  wise.  Instructed  in  the  sciences 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  he  understood  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  such  as  they 
were  then  supposed  to  be ;  and  knew  as  much  of  metaphysics  as  hath  ever  been  known  in  any 
age,  that  is,  little  or  nothing  at  all.  He  was  firmly  persuaded,  notwithstanding  the  new  philo- 
sophy of  the  times,  that  the  year  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours, 
and  that  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  But  when  the  principal  magi  told  him,  with 
a  haughty  and  contemptuous  air,  that  his  sentiments  were  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  state  to  believe  that  the  sun  revolved  round  its  own  axis,  and 
that  the  year  had  twelve  months,  he  held  his  tongue  with  great  modesty  and  meekness. 

Possessed  as  he  was  of  great  riches,  and  consequently  of  many  friends,  blessed  with  a  good 
constitution,  a  handsome  figure,  a  mind  just  and  moderate,  and  a  heart  noble  and  sincere,  he 
fondly  imagined  that  he  might  easily  be  happy.  He  was  going  to  be  married  to  Semira,  who. 
In  point  of  beauty,  birth,  and  fortune,  was  the  first  match  In  Babylon.  He  had  a  real  and 
virtuous  affection  for  this  lady,  and  she  loved  him  with  the  most  passionate  fondness.  The 
happy  moment  was  almost  arrived  that  was  to  unite  them  for  ever  in  the  bands  of  wedlock, 
when  happening  to  take  a  walk  together  towards  one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon,  under  the  palm 
trees  that  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  they  saw  some  men  approaching,  armed  with 
sabres  and  arrows.  These  were  the  attendants  of  young  Orcan,  the  minister's  nephew,  whom 
his  uncle's  creatures  had  flattered  into  an  opinion  that  he  might  do  everything  with  impunity. 
He  had  none  of  the  graces  nor  virtues  of  Zadig ;  but  thinking  himself  a  much  more  accom- 
plished man,  he  was  enraged  to  find  that  the  other  was  preferred  before  him.  This  jeaiou&y, 
which  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  vanity,  made  him  imagine  that  he  was  desperately  in  love 
with  Semira ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  carry  her  ofl*.  The  ravishers  seized  her :  in  the 
violence  of  the  outrage  they  wounded  her,  and  made  the  blood  flow  from  her  person,  the  sight 
of  which  would  have  softened  the  tigers  of  mount  Imans.  She  pierced  the  heavens  with  her 
complaints.  She  cried  out,  **  My  dear  husband !  They  tear  me  from  the  man  I  adore."  Re- 
gardless of  her  own  danger,  she  was  only  concerned  for  the  fate  of  her  dear  Zadig,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  defended  himself  with  all  the  strength  that  courage  and  Von%  co^OkSi^V&v^^^^  ^"^ 
sisted  only  by  two  slaves,  be  put  the  ravishers  to  fligVit,  vid  caxtv^^  V<oiinj^  ^xi^xvVqakc^^^^^^'^^ 
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bloody  as  she  was.  On  opening  her  eyes,  and  beholdrog  her  deliverer,  **  O  Zadig.'*  said  she, 
**  I  loved  thee  formerly  as  ray  intended  husband ;  I  now  love  thee  as  the  preserver  of  my  honour 
and  my  life.  *'  Never  was  heart  more  deeply  affected  than  that  of  Semira.  Never  did  a  more 
charming  mouth  express  more  moving  sentiments,  in  those  glowing  words  inspired  by  a  sense 
of  the  greatest  of  all  favours,  and  by  the  most  tender  transports  of  a  lawful  passion.  Her 
wound  was  slight,  and  was  soon  cured.  Zadig  was  more  dangerously  wounded ;  an  arrow  had 
pierced  him  near  his  eye,  and  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth.  Semira  wearied  heaven 
with  her  prayers  for  the  recovery  tf  her  lovtr.  Her  eyes  were  constantly  bathed  in  tears; 
she  anxiously  waited  the  happy  moment  when  those  of  Zadig  should  be  able  to  meet  hers ; 
but  au  abscess  growing  on  the  wounded  eye,  g^ve  everything  to  fear.  A  messenger  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Memphis,  for  the  great  physician  Hermes,  who  came  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  He  visited  the  patient,  and  declared  that  be  would  lose  his  eye.  He  even  foretold 
the  day  and  hour  when  this  fatal  event  would  happen.  **  Had  it  been  the  right  eye,'*  said  he, 
**  I  could  easily  have  cured  it ;  but  the  wounds  of  the  left  eye  are  incurable."  All  Babylon 
lamented'  the  fiUe  of  Zadig,.  and  admired  the  profound  knowledge  of  Hermes.  In  two  days 
the  abscess,  broke  of  its  own  aocord,  and  Zadig  was  perfectly  cured.  Hermes  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  cured.  Zadig  did  not  read  it ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  go  abroad,  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  in  whom  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  were  cen- 
tred, and  for  whose  take  alone  be  wished  to  have  eyes.  Semira  had  been  in  the  country  for 
three  days  past.  He  learned  on  the  road  that  that  fine  lady,  having  openly  declared  that  she 
bad  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  one-eyed  men,  had  the  night  before  given  her  hand  to  Orcan. 
At  this  news  he  fell  speechless  to  the  ground.  His  sorrows  brought  him  almost  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  He  was  long  indispqsed,  but  reason  at  last  got  the  better  of  his  affliction,  and 
the  severity  of  his  fate  served  even  to  console  bin. 

'*  Since,"  said  he,  "  I  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  cruel  caprice  of  a  woman  educated  at 
court,  I  must  now  think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  citizen."  He  pitched  upon  A2ora,  a 
lady  of  the  greatest  prudence,  and  of  the  best  family  in  town.  He  married  her,  and  lived  with 
her  for  three  months  in  all  the  delights  of  the  most  tender  union.  He  only  observed  that  she 
had  a  little  levity,  and  was  too  apt  to  find  that  those  young  men  who  had  the  most  handsomo 
persons  were  likewise  possessed  of  the  most  wit  and  virtue. 

THE   NOSB. 

One  morning  Azora  returned  from  a  walk  in  a  terrible  passion,  and  uttering  the  most  vio- 
lent exclamations. 

**  What  aileth  thee,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  spouse  ?  what  is  it  that  can  thus  have  discomposed 
thee  ?" 

'*  Alas,"  said  she,  <*  thou  wouldst  be  as  much  enraged  as  I  am,  hadst  thou  seen  what  I  have 
just  beheld.  I  have  been  to  comfort  the  young  widow  Cosrou,  who,  within  these  two  days,  hath, 
raised  a  tomb  to  her  young  husband,  near  the  rivulet  that  washes  the  skirts  of  her  meadow. 
She  vowed  to  heaven,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief,  to  remain  at  his  tomb  while  the  water 
of  the  rivulet  should  continue  to  run  near  it.*' 

<*  Well,*'  said  Zadig,  *'  she  is  an  excellent  woman,  and  loved  her  husband  with  the  most  sincere 
affection." 

**  Ah,"  replied  Azora,  **  didst  thou  but  know  in  what  she  was  employed  when  I  went  to  wait 
upon  her !" 

*♦  In  what,  pray,  beautiful  Azora  ?"  , 

**  Why  the  creature,*'  said  Azora,  "  was  studying  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  turn  tho 
current  of  the  rivulet !"  Azora  broke  out  into  such  long  invectives,  and  loaded  the  youn^ 
widow  with  such  bitter  reproaches,  that  Zadig  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  this  ostentatiou 
of  virtue. 

Zadig  had  a  friend,  named  Cador,  one  of  those  young  men  in  whom  his  wife  discovered 
more  probity  and  merit  than  in  others*  He  made  him  his  confidant,  and  secured  his  fidelity 
as  much  as  possible  by  a  considerable  present.  Azora  having  passed  two  days  with  a  friend 
in  the  country,  returned  home  on  the  third.  The  servants  told  her,  with  tears  in  their  eyes» 
that  her  husband  died  suddenly  the  night  before :  that  they  were  afraid  to  send  her  an  account 
ef  tbi»  wounM  eweati  aad  that  thty  had  just  beeo  depoiiting  his  corpse  hi  the  tomb  of  his 


ancestors,  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  swore  she  wonld  fol- 
low him  to  the  grave.  In  the  evening  Cador  begged  leave  to  wait  upon  her^  and  jofaied  hit 
tears  with  hers.  Next  day  they  wept  less,  and  dined  together.  Cador  told  her  that  his 
friend  had  left  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate ;  and  that  he  should  thhik  himself  extremely 
happy  in  sharing  his  fortune  with  her.  The  lady  wept,  fell  ioto  a  passion,  and  at  last  beeame 
more  mild  and  gentle.  They  sat  longer  at  sapper  than  at  dinner.  They  now  talked  with 
greater  confidence.  Azora  praised  the  deceased,  but  owned  that  he  had  many  failings  from 
which  Cador  was  free. 

During  supper  Cador  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  his  side.  The  lady,  greatly  concerned 
and  eager  to  serve  him,  caused  all  kinds  of  essences  to  be  brought,  with  which  ^e  anointed 
him,  to  try  if  some  of  them  might  not  possibly  ease  him  of  his  pain.  She  lamented  that  the 
great  Hermes  was  not  still  in  Babylon,  She  even  condescended  to  touch  the  side  in  which 
Cador  felt  such  exquisite  pain. 

"  Art  thou  subject  to  this  cruel  disorder  ?**  said  she  to  him  with  a  compassionate  air. 

*<  It  sometimes  brings  me,"  replied  Cador,  <*  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  there  is  but  one 
remedy  that  can  give  me  relief^  and  that  is,  to  apply  to  my  side  the  nose  of  a  man  who  is  lately 
dead.'* 

*'  A  strange  remedy,  indeed !"  said  Azora. 

^*  Not  more  strange,"  replied  he,  "  than  the  sachels  of  Amou  against  the  apoplexy.**  This 
reason,  added  to  the  great  merit  of  the  young  man,  at  last  determined  the  lady. 

**  After  all,"  says  she,  **  when  my  husband  shall  cross  the  bridge  Tchimavar,  in  his  journey  ta 
the  other  world,  the  angel  Asrael  will  not  refuse  him  a  passage  because  his  nose  is  a  little 
shorter  in  the  second  life  than  it  was  in  the  first."  She  then  took  a  razor,  went  to  her  husband's 
tomb,  bedewed  it  with  her  tears,  and  drew  near  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  Zadig,  whom  she  found 
extended  at  full  length  in  the  tomb.  Zadig  arose,  holding  his  nose  with  one  hand,  and  patting 
back  the  razor  with  the  other,  "  Madam,"  said  he,  **  don*t  exclaim  so  violently  against  the 
widow  Cosrou ;  the  project  of  cutting  off  my  nose  it  equal  to  that  of  turning  the  course  of  a 
rivulet." 

TBB   DOO   AND  THE   HORSE. 

Zadig  found  by  experience,  that  the  first  month  of  marriage^  as  it  Is  written  in  the  book  of 
Zend,  is  the  moon  of  honey,  and  that  the  second  is  the  moon  of  wormwood.  He  was  some 
time  after  obliged  to  repudiate  Azora,  who  became  too  difficult  to  be  pleased ;  and  he  then 
sought  for  happiness  in  the  study  of  natdre.  "  No  man,"  said  he,  **  can  be  happier  than  a  philo- 
sopher, who  reads  in  this  great  book  which  God  hath  placed  before  our  eyes.  The  truths  he 
discovers  arc  his  own  ;  he  nourishes  and  exalts  his  soul ;  he  lives  in  peace  ;  he  fears  nothing 
from  men  ;  .and  his  tender  spouse  will  not  come  to  cut  off  his  nose." 

Possessed  of  these  ideas,  he  retired  to  a  country-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
lliere  he  did  not  employ  himself  in  calculating  how  many  inches  of  water  flow  in  a  second  of 
time  under  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  or  whether  there  fell  a  cube-line  of  rain  in  the  month 
of  the  mouse  more  than  in  the  month  of  the  ram.  He  never  dreamed  of  making  silk  of 
cobwebs,  or  porcelain  of  broken  bottles ;  but  he  chiefly  studied  the  properties  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  soon  acquired  a  sagacity  that  made  him  discover  a  thousand  differences  where 
other  men  see  nothing  but  uniformity. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  near  a  little  wood,  he  saw  one  of  the  queen*s  eunuchs  running 
towards  him,  followed  by  several  officers,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great  perplexity,  and  who  raa 
to  and  fro  like  men  distracted,  eagerly  searchmg  for  something  they  bad  lost  of  great  value. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  first  eunuch,  *<  hast  thou  seen  the  queen's  dog  ?** 

'*  It  is  a  bitch,"  replied  Zadig  with  great  modesty,  **  and  not  a  dog." 

*'  Thou  art  in  the  right,"  returned  the  first  eunuch. 

"  It  is  a  very  small  she-spaniel,*'  added  Zadig ;  <*  she  has  lately  whelped ;  she  limps  on  the 
left  fore  foot,  and  has  very  long  ears. " 

'*  Thou  hast  seen  her/'  said  the  first  eunuch,  quite  out  of  breath. 

**  No,"  replied  Zadig,  **  I  have  not  seen  her,  nor  did  I  know  that  the  qdeen  had  a  bitch.** 

Exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  one  of  the  common  freaks  of  fortune,  the  finest  hone  in  the 
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king's  stable  had  escaped  from  the  jockey  io  the  piains  Of  Babyloo.  The  principal  faantfUMB* 
and  all  the  other  officers,  ran  idter  him  with  as  much  eagerness  and  anxiety  as  the  first 
eunuch  had  done  after  the  bitch.  The  principal  huntsman  addressed  himself  to  Zadig,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  seen  the  king's  horse  passing  by. 

"  He  is  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  king's  stable,**  replied  Zadig ;  "  he  is  five  feet  high,  with 
very  small  hoofs,  and  a  tail  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  studs  on  his  bit  are  gold  of 
twenty-three  carats,  and  his  shoes  are  silver  of  eleven  pennyweights.** 

"  What  way  did  he  take?  where  is  he?**  demanded  the  chief  huntsman. 

**  I  have  not  seen  him,"  replied  Zadig,  "and  never  heard  talk  of  him  before.'* 

The  principal  huntsman  and  the  first  eunuch  never  doubted  but  that  Zadig  had  stolen  the 
king's  borse  and  the  queen's  bitch.  They  therefore  had  bim  conducted  before  the  assembly 
of  the  grand  desterham,  who  condemned  him  to  the  knout,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  Siberia.  Hardly  was  the  sentence  passed  when  the  horse  and  the  bitch  were  both  found. 
The  judges  were  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  reversing  their  sentence ;  but  they 
condemned  Zadig  to  pay  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold  for  having  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
what  he  had  seen.  This  fine  he  was  obliged  to  pay :  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  counsel  of  the  grand  desterbam,  when  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect ; — 

"  Ye  stars  of  justice,  abyss  of  sciences,  mirrors  of  truth,  who  have  the  weight  of  lead,  the 
hardness  of  iron,  the  splendour  of  the  diamond,  and  many  of  the  properties  of  gold,  since  I 
am  permitted  to  speak  before  this  august  assembly,  I  swear  to  you  by  Orosmades,  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  queen's  respectable  bitch,  nor  the  sacred  horse  of  the  king  of  kings.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  as  follows :  I  was  walking  towards  the  little  wood,  where  I  afterwards  met 
the  venerable  eunuch  and  the  most  illustrious  chief  huntsman.  I  observed  oil  the  sand  the 
traces  of  an  animal,  and  could  easily  perceive  them  to  be  those  of  a  little  dog.  The  light  and 
long  furrows  impressed  on  little  eminences  of  sand  between  the  marlis  of  the  paws,  plainly 
discovered  that  it  was  a  bitch,  whose  dugs  were  hanging  down,  and  that  therefore  she  must 
have  whelped  a  few  days  before.  Other  traces  of  a  different  kind,  that  always  appeared  to 
ha\'c  gently  brushed  the  surface  of  the  sand  near  the  marks  of  the  fore-feet,  showed  me  that 
she  had  very  long  ears ;  and  as  I  remarked  that  there  was  always  a  slighter  impression  made 
on  the  sand  by  one  foot  than  by  the  other  three,  I  found  that  the  bitch  of  our  august  queen 
was  a  little  lame,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 

"  With  regard  to  the  horse  of  the  king  of  kings,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know,  that  walking 
in  the  lanes  of  this  wood,  I  observed  the  marks  of  a  horse's  shoes,  all  at  equal  distances.  This 
must  be  a  horse,  said  I  to  myself,  that  gallops  excellently.  The  dust  on  the  trees  io  a  narrow 
road  that  was  but  seven  feet  wide  was  a  little  brushed  off,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  horse,  said  I,  has  a  tail  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
which  being  whisked  to  the  right  and  left,  has  swept  away  the  dust.  I  observed  under  the 
trees  that  formed  an  arbour  five  feet  in  height,  that  the  leaves  of  the  branches  were  newly 
fsllcn  ;  from  whence  I  inferred  that  the  horse  had  touched  them,  and  that  he  must  therefore 
be  five  feet  high.  As  to  his  bit,  it  must  be  gold  of  twenty-three  carats,  for  he  had  rubbed  its 
bosses  against  a  stone  which  I  knew  to  be  a  touchstone,  and  which  I  have  tried.  In  a  word, 
from  the  marks  made  by  his  shoes  on  flints  of  another  kind,  I  concluded  that  he  was  shod 
with  silver  eleven  deniers  fine.** 

All  the  judges  admired  Zadig  for  his  acute  and  profound  discernment.  The  news  of  this 
speech  was  carried  even  to  the  king  and  queen.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Zadig  in  the  ante- 
chambers, the  chambers,  and  the  cabinet ;  and  though  many  of  the  magi  were  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer,  the  king  ordered  his  officers  to  restore  him  the  four 
hundred  ounces  of  gold  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay.  The  register,  the  attornies,  and 
bailiffs,  went  to  his  house  with  great  formality,  to  carry  him  back  his  four  hundred  ounces. 
They  only  retained  three  hundred  and  ninety. eight  of  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  justice, 
and  their  servants  demanded  their  fees. 

Zadig  saw  how  extremely  dangerous  it  sometimes  is  to  appear  too  knowing,  and  therefore 
resolved,  that  on  the  next  occasion  of  the  like  nature  he  would  not  tell  what  he  had  seen. 

Such  an  opportunity  soon  offered.  A  prisoner  of  state  made  his  escape,  and  passed  under 
the  windows  of  Zadig's  house.    Zadig  was  examined,  and  made  no  answer ;  but  it  was  proved 
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that  he  had  looked  at  the  prisoner  from  hb  wtndoir*  For  this  crime  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  five  hundred  ounces  of  g^ld;  and,  according  to  the  polite  custom  of  Babylon,  he  thanked 
his  judges  for  their  indulgence.  **  Great  God  I"  said  he  to  himself,  "  what  a  misfortune  it  if 
to  walk  in  a  wood  through  which  the  queen's  bitch  or  the  king's  horse  have  passed  t  how  daa« 
gerous  to  look  out  at  a  window !  and  how  difficult  to  be  happy  in  this  life  I" 

TBI   BNVIOUS   MAN. 

Zadig  resolved  to  comfort  himself  by  philosophy  and  friendship  for  the  evils  he  had  suffered 
from  fortune.  He  had  in  the  suburbs  of  Babylon  a  house  elegantly  furnished,  in  which  he 
assembled  all  the  arts  and  all  the  pleasures  worthy  the  pursuit  of  a  gentleman.  In  the  morning 
his  library  was  open  to  the  learned.  In  the  evening  his  table  was  surrounded  by  good  com- 
pany. But  he  soon  found  what  very  dangerous  guests  these  men  of  letters  are.  A  warm 
dispute  arose  on  one  of  Zoroaster's  laws,  which  forbids  the  eating  of  a  griffin. 

'*  Why,**  said  one  of  ttiem,  **  prohibit  the  eating,  if  there  is  no  such  animal  in  nature?*' 
"  There  must  necessdrily  be  such  an  animal,**  said  the  others,  **  since  Zoroaster  forbids  Uf 
to  eat  it.'* 

Zadig  would  fain  have  reconciled  them  by  saying,  **  If  tbiere  are  no  griffins,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly eat  them  ;  and  thus  either  way  we  shall  obey  Zoroaster." 

A  learned  man,  who  had  composed  thirteen  volumes  on  the  properties  of  the  griffin,  and 
was  besides  the  chief  theurgite,  hasted  away  to  accuse  Zadig  before  one  of  the  principal  magi, 
named  Yebor,  the  greatest  blockhead,  and  therefore  the  greatest  fanatic  among  the  Chaldeans. 
This  man  would  have  empaled  Zadig  to  do  honour  to  the  sun,  and  would  then  have  recited 
the  breviary  of  Zoroaster  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  friend  Cador  (a  frieod  is  better  than  a 
hundred  priests)  went  to  Yebor,  and  said  to  him,  "  Long  live  the  sun  and  the  griffins ;  beware 
of  punishing  Zadig  ;  he  is  a  saint ;  he  has  griffins  in  his  inner  court,  and  docs  not  cat  them ; 
and  his  accuser  is  an  heretic,  who  dares  to  maintain  that  rabbits  have  cloven  feet,  and  are  not 
unclean.'* 

"  Well,**  said  Yebor,  shaking  his  bald  pate,  *'  we  must  empale  Zadig  for  having  thought 
contemptuously  of  griffins,  and  the  other  for  having  spoke  disrespectfully  of  rabbits.** 

Cador  hushed  up  the  affair  by  means  of  a  maid  of  honour  who  had  bore  him  a  child,  and 
who  had  great  interest  in  the  college  of  the  magi.  Nobody  was  empaled.  This  lenity  occa- 
sioned a  great  murmuring  among  some  of  the  doctors,  who  from  thence  predicted  the  fall  of 
Babylon. 

**  Upon  what  does  happiness  depend  ?**  said  Zadig ;  **  I  am  persecuted  by  everything  in  the 
world,  even  on  account  of  beings  tliat  have  no  existence.'* 

He  cursed  those  men  of  learning,  and  resolvedfor  the  future  tolive  with  none  but  good  company. 
He  assembled  at  his  house  the  most  worthy  men  and  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  Babylon. 
He  gave  them  delicious  suppers,  often  preceded  by  concerts  of  music,  and  always  animated  by 
polite  conversation,  from  which  he  knew  how  to  banish  that  affectation  of  wit,  which  is  the 
furest  method  of  preventing  it  entirely,  and  of  spoiling  the  pleasure  of  the  most  agreeable 
society.  Neither  the  choice  of  his  friends,  nor  that  of  the  dishes,  was  made  by  vanity  ;  for  in 
everything  he  preferred  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  and  by  these  means  he  procured  that 
real  respect  to  which  he  did  not  aspire. 

Opposite  to  his  house  lived  one  Arimazes,  a  man  whose  deformed  countenance  was  but  a 
faint  picture  of  his  still  more  deformed  mind.  His  heart  was  a  mixture  of  malice,  pride,  and 
envy.  Having  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  any  of  his  undertakings,  he  revenged  himself  on 
all  around  him  by  loading  them  with  the  blackest  calumnies.  Rich  as  he  was,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  a  set  of  flatterers.  The  rattling  of  the  chariots  that  entered  Zadig*s  court 
in  the  evening  filled  him  with  uneasiness ;  the  sound  of  his  praises  enraged  him  still  more.  He 
sometimes  went  to  Zadig's  house,  and  sat  down  at  table  without  being  desired,  where  he 
spoiled  all  the  pleasure  of  the  company,  as  the  harpies  are  said  to  infect  the  viands  they  touch. 
It  happened  that  one  day  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  give  an  entertainment  to  a  lady,  who, 
instead  of  accepting  it,  went  to  sup  with  Zadig.  At  another  time,  as  he  was  talking  with 
Zadig  at  court,  a  minister  of  state  came  up  to  them,  and  invited  Zadig  to  supper,  without 
inviting  Arimazei.  The  most  implacable  hatred  has  seldom  a  more  aoM  l<(^>a&&B&^^.  *\>ka 
man,  who  ia  Babylon  was  called  the  fnviotu,  reiol^ed  to  m\sk  I«S^t>tt^«is»A  V^  ^^^  <:9^^^ 
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**  The  oppoitQBttjr  of  doiog  mischief  bccuii  a  Irandf!^  ttmet  in  a  day,  and  that  of  doiof^ 
good  but  ODoe  a  year,"  af  sayeth  the  wise  Zoroaster. 

The  eovioas  man  went  to  see  Zadig,  who  was  walking  In  his  garden  with  two  friends  and  a 
ladyi  to  whom  he  said  many  gallant  things,  without  any  other  ielention  than  tliat  of  saying 
them.  The  conversation  turned  upon  a  war  which  the  king  had  jnst  brought  to  a  happy  con* 
elusion  against  the  prince  of  Hircania,  his  vassal.  Zadig,  who  had  signalized  his  courage  in 
this  short  war,  bestowed  great  praises  on  the  king,  but  greater  still  on  the  lady.  He  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  four  lines  extempore,  wliioh  he  gave  to  this  amiable  person  to  read. 
His  friends  begged  fhey  might  see  them;  but  modesty,  or  rather  a  weH-regutated  self-love, 
wauid  not  allow  him  to  grant  their  request  He  knew  that  extemporary  verses  are  never 
appvoved  by  any  but  by  the  person  in  whose  honour  they  are  written.  He  thereibre  tore  in 
two  4he  leaf  on  which  be  had  wrote  them,  and  threw  both  the  pieces  into  a  thicket  of  rose- 
bushes, where  the  rest  of  the  company  sought  for  them  iq  vain.  A  slight  shower  falling  soon 
after,  obliged  them  to  return  to  the  house.  The  envious  man,  who  stayed  in  the  garden* 
oontimied  to  searoh,  till  at  last  he  found  a  piece  of  the  leaf.  It  had  been  torn  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  half  of  a  line  formed  a  complete  seuse,  and  even  a  verse  of  a  shorter  mea 
sure;  but  what  was  still  more  surprising,  these  short  verses  were  found  to  contain  the  most 
iniurious  reflections  on  the  king ;  they  ran  thus: 

Tb  ihigrsiit  crinvM 

Hm  cro«m  be  owes. 
To  peaceful  UmM, 

liio  wont 'of  foes. 

« 

The  envious  man  was  now  happy  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
ndn  a  person  of  virtue  and  merit.  Filled  with  this  fiend-Ilke  joy,  he  found  means  to  convey 
to  the  king  the  satire  written  by  the  hand  of  Zadi£^  who«  together  with  the  lady  and  liis  two 
friends,  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  was  soon  finished,  without  his  being  permitted  to  speak  for  himseUl  As  he  was 
going  to  receive  his  sentence,  the  envious  man  threw  himself  in  his  way,  and  told  him  with  a 
loud  voice  that  his  verses  were  good  for  nothing.  Zadig  did  not  value  himself  on  being  a  good 
poet ;  but  it  filled  him  with  inexpressible  concern  to  find  that  he  was  condemned  for  high 
treason,  and  that  the  fair  lady  and  his  two  friends  were  confined  in  prison  for  a  crime  of  which 
they  were  not  gailty.  He  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  because  his  writing  spoke  for  him.  Such 
was  the  law  of  Babylon.  Accordingly  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  through 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  who  durst  not  venture  to  express  their  pity  for  him,  but  who 
carefully  examined  his  countenance,  to  see  if  he  died  with  a  good  graoe.  His  relations  alone 
were  inconsolable,  for  they  could  not  succeed  to  his  estate.  Three- fourths  of  his  wealth  were 
confiscated  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  other  fourth  was  given  to  the  envious  man.. 

Just  as  he  was  preparing  for  death,  the  king's  parrot  flew  from  its  cage,  and  alighted  on  a 
rose-bush  in  Zadig's  garden.  A  peach  had  been  driven  thither  by  the  wind  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  and  had  fallen  on  a  piece  of  the  written  leaf  of  the  pocket-book,  to  which  it 
stuck.  The  bird  carried  off  the  peach  and  the  paper,  and  laid  them  on  the  king's  knee. 
The  king  took  vtp  the  paper  with  great  eagerness,  and  read  the  words,  which  formed  no  sense, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  endings  of  verses.  He  loved  poetry ;  and  there  is  always  some  mercy 
to  be  expected  from  a  prince  of  that  disposition.  The  adventure  of  the  parrot  set  him  a 
thinking.  I 

The  queen,  who  remembered  what  had  been  written  on  tne  piece  of  Zadig's  pocket-book, 
caused  it  to  be  brought  They  compared  the  two  pieces  together,  and  found  them  to  tally 
exactly,     lliey  then  read  the  verses  as  Zadig  had  wrote  them : 

Tyranu  are  prooe  to  flagrant  crineef 

To  clemency  hit  crown  be  owec ; 
To  GOBCord  mod  to  peeeefol  timef , 

Love  only  U  the  wozat  d  foes. 

The  king  gave  immediate  orders  that  Zadig  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  that  his 

two  friends  and  the  lady  shonld  be- set  at  liberty.     Zadig  felt  prostrate  on  the  ground  before 

the  lUng  aod  queen,  humbly  begged  their  pardon  for  having- made  such^  bad  verses,  and  spolce 

with  so  much  propriety*  wit,  and  good'sensa,  tbat>  their  majesties  desired  they  might  see  him 

sigiaiih    IUcUdbimttifibiitJim»iaimA'AWtim9iMh\ma^  graces. 

Tbeygave  him  m^'  invious  man  i  but  Xad\g  xe»\OT<id  \i\m\>;x.Ok>Xi<eN<triyA  ^t 
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it ;  and  this  instance  of  gMerosit^  gave  no  other  pleasure  to  the  envtouB  man  .than  that  of 
having  preserved  bis  estate.  The  king's  esteem  for  Zadig  increased  every  day.  He  admitted 
him  into  all  his  parties  of  pleasure,  and  consulted  him  in  all  affairs  of  state.  From  that  time 
the  queen  began  to  regard  him  with  an  eye  of  tenderness  that  might  one  day  prove  dangerous 
to  herself,  to  the  kiog  her  august  consort,  to  Zadig,  and  to  the  kingdom  in  general.  Zadig 
now  began  to  think  that  happiness  was  not  so  unattainable  as  he  had  formerly  imagined. 

THB  OENBSOUS. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating  a  grand  festival,  whioh  returned  every  five  yean. 
It  was  a  costooi  in  Babylon  soleninly  to  declare,  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  which  of  the 
citizens  had  performed  the  most  generous  action.  Tlie  grandees  and  magi  were  the  judgef. 
The  first  satrap,  who  was  charged  with  the  government  of  the  city,  published  the  most  noble 
actions  that  bad  passed  under  bis  administration.  The  competition  was  decided  by  votee, 
And  the  king  pronounced  the  sentence.  People  oMne  to  this  aoleoioity  from  the  extremities 
of  the  earth.  The  conqueror  received  from  the  monarch's  hands  a  gold  cup  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  his  mi^esty  at  the  sane  time  making  him  this  oompliment :  **  Receive  this 
reward  of  thy  generosity,  and  may  the  gods  grant  me  many  subjeets  like  thee." 

This  memorable  day  being  come,  the  kiog  appeared  on  bis  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
grandees,  the  magi,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  nations  that  oome  to  these  games,  where  glory 
was  acquired,  not  by  the  swiftness  of  horses  nor  by  strength  of  body,  hot  by  virtue.  The 
first  satrap  recited,  with  an  audible  voice,  such  actions  as  might  entitle  the  authors  of  them 
to  this  invaluable  prife.  He  did  not  mention  the  greatness  of  soul  with  which  Zadig  Imd 
restored  the  envious  man  his  fortune,  because  it  was  not  judged  to  bo  an  action  worthy  of 
disputing  the  prize. 

He  first  presented  a  judge  who,  having  made  «  citizen  lose  a  considerable  cause  by  a  mis- 
take, for  which,  after  all,  he  was  not  acoountable,  had  given  him  the  whole  of  his  own  estate, 
which  was  just  equal  to  what  the  other  had  lost. 

He  next  produced  a  young  man  who,  being  desper^ly  in  love  with  a  lady  whom  he  was 
going  to  marry,  had  yielded  her  up  to  his  friend,  whose  passion  for  her  had  almost  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  at  the  same  time  had  given  him  the  lady's  fo^'tone. 

He  afterwards  produced  a  soldier  who",  in  the  wars  of  Hircania,  had  given  a  s^i)  icore  noble 
instance  of  generosity.  A  party  of  the  enemy  having  seized  his  mistress,  hie  fought  in  her 
defenco  with  great  intrepidity.  At  that  very  instant  he  .was  informed  that  another  party,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  were  carrying  off  his  mother ;  he  therefore  left  hb  mistress  with 
tears  in  bis  eyes,  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  mother.  At  last  he  returned  to  the  dear 
object  of  his  love,  and  found  her  expiring.  He  was  just  going  to  plunge  his  sword  into  his 
own  bosom,  but  his  mother  remonstrating  against  such  a  desperate  deed,  and  telling  him  that 
he  was  the  only  support  of  her  life,  he  had  the  oouroge  to  endure  to  live. 

The  judges  were  inclined  to  give  the  prize  to  the  soldier;  but  the  king  took  up  the  dis- 
course and  said,  '*  The  action  of  the  soldier,  and  those  of  the  other  two,  are  doubtless  very 
great,  but  they  have  nothing  in  them  surprising.  Yesterday  Zadig  performed  an  action  that 
fiUed  mo  with  wonder.  I  had  a  few  days  before  disgraced  Coreb,  my  minister  and  fovourite. 
I  complained  of  him  in  the  most  violent  and  bitter  terms ;  all  my  courUers  assured  mc  that  I 
was  too  gentle,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  speaking  ill  of  Coreb.  I  asked  Zadig 
what  he  thought  of  him,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  commend  him.  I  have  read  in  our  histories 
of  many  people  who  have  atoned  for  an  error  by  the  surrender  of  their  fortunes ;  who  have 
resigned  a  mistress,  or  preferred  a  mother  to  the  object  of  their  affection ;  but  never  before 
did  I  hear  of  a  courtier  who  spoke  fovourably  of  a  disgraced  minister  that  laboured  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign.  I  give  to  eaeh  of  those  whose  generous  actions  have  been  now 
recited  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  cup  I  give  to  Zadig." 

<*  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  said  Zadig,  **  thyself  alone  deservest  tiie  cup ;  thou  hast 
performed  an  aetion  of  all  others  the  most  uncommon  and  meritorious,  since,  notwithstanding 
thy  being  a  powerful  king,  thou  wast  not  offended  at  thy  slave  when  he  presumed  to  oppose 
thy  petiion.**  The  king  and  Zadig  were  equally  the  object  of  admiration.  The  judge  who 
had  given  Kb  estate  to  his  dient,  the  lover  who  had  resigned  his  mistrest  tA  V^^^v^xA^  %9eA 
the:ioklicrfHio  had  preferred  Hie  safety  of  his  mot\i«r  \o  ^coX  ^l  \d&  Tsiaftxtsv^  t«(:^v«^  v^»s^ 
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king's  presents,  and  saw  their  names  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  generous  men.  Zadig  bad 
the  cop,  and  the  king  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  prince,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 
The  day  was  celebrated  by  feasts  that  lasted  longer  than  the  law  enjoined,  and  the  memory 
of  it  is  still  preserved  in  Asia.  Zadig  said,  '*  Now  I  am  happy  at  last  ,**  but  he  Ibuod  himself 
fatally  deceived. 

TRB  MIMISTKS. 

The  king  had  lost  his  first  minister,  and  chose  Zadig  to  supply  his  place.  All  the  ladies  in 
Babylon  applauded  the  choice,  for  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  there  hod  never  been 
such  a  young  minister  ;  but  all  the  courtiers  were  filled  with  jealousy  and  vexatioiu  The 
envious  man,  in  particular,  was  troubled  with  a  spitting  of  bkiod,  and  a  prodigious  inflammation 
in  his  nose.  Zadig  having  thanked  the  king  and  queen  for  their  goodness,  went  likewije  to 
thank  the  parrot  **  Beautiful  bird,"  said  he,  •<  tis  thou  that  hast  saved  my  life,  and  made  me 
first  minister.  The  queen's  bitch  and  the  king's  horse  dkl  nse  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  but 
thou  hast  done  me  mndi  good.  Upon  such  slender  threads  as  these  do  the  fetes  of  mortals 
hang !  but,"  added  he,  "this  happiness  perhaps  will  vanish  very  soon."  **  Soon,"  replied  the 
parroL  Zadig  was  somewhat  startled  at  (his  word.  But  as  be  was  a  good  natural  philosopher, 
and  did  not  believe  parrots  to  be  prophets,  he  quickly  recovered  his  spirits,  and  resolved  to 
eiecute  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

He  made  every  one  feel  the  sacred  authority  of  the  laws,  but  no  one  felt  the  weight  of  bis 
dignity.  He  never  checked  the  deliberations  of  the  divan,  and  every  vizier  might  give  his 
•pinion  without  the  fear  of  incurrmg  the  minister's  displeasure.  When  he  gave  judgment,  it 
was  not  he  that  gave  it,  it  was  the  law ;  the  ri^ur  of  which,  however,  whenever  it  was  too  se- 
vere, he  always  took  care  to  soften ;  and  when  laws  were  wanting,  the  equity  of  his  decisions 
was  such  as  might  easily  have  niade  them  pass  for  those  of  Zoroaster. 

It  is  to  him  that  the  nations  are  indebted  for  this  grand  principle,  to  wit,  that  it  is  better  to 
run  the  risk  of  sparing  the  guilty  than  to  condemn  the  innocent.  He  imagined  that  laws  were 
made  as  well  to  secure  the  people  from  the  suffering  of  injuries  as  to  restrain  them  from  the 
commission  of  crimes.  His  chief  talent  consisted  in  discovering  the  truth,  which  most  men 
seek  to  obscure.  This  great  talent  he  put  m  practice  from  the  beginning  of  hit  adminis- 
tration. A  famous  merchant  of  Babylon,  who  died  In  the  Indies,  divided  his  estate  equally 
between  his  two  sons,  after  having  disposed  of  theiV  sister  in  marriage,  and  left  a  present  of 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  that  son  who  should  be  found  to  have  loved  him  best  The 
eldest  raised  a  tomb  to  his  memory ;  the  youngest  increased  his  sister's  portion  by  giving  her 
a  pan  of  his  inheritance.  Every  one  said  that  the  eldest  son  loved  his  father  best  and  the 
youngest  his  sister ;  and  that  the  thirty  thousand  pieces  belonged  to  the  eldest 

Zadig  sent  for  both  of  them,  the  one  after  the  other.  To  the  eldest  he  said,  *'  Thy  father 
is  not  dead ;  he  is  recovered  of  his  last  illness,  and  is  returning  to  Babylon." 

**  God  be  praised,**  replied  the  young  man,  "  but  bis  tomb  cost  me  a  Considerable  sum.** 
Zadig  afterwards  said  the  same  thing  to  the  youngest. 

**  God  be  praised,**  said  he ;  "1  will  go  and  restore  to  my  father  all  that  I  have ;  but  I  could 
wish  that  he  would  leave  my  sister  what  I  have  given  her.'* 

"Thou  Shalt  restore  nothing,**  replied  Zadig,  "and  thou  shalt  have  the  thirt^ thousand 
pieces,  for  thou  art  the  son  that  loved  bis  father  best." 

TBB  DISPCTSS  AMD  THE  AVDIBMCBS. 

In  this  manner  he  daily  discovered  the  subtllty  of  his  genius  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
The  people  at  once  admired  and  loved  him.  He  passed  for  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
The  whole  empire  resounded  with  his  name.  All  the  ladies  ogled  him.  All  the  men  praised 
him  for  his  justice.  The  learned  regarded  him  as  an  oracle,  and  even  the  priests  confessed 
that  he  knew  more  than  the  old  archmagi  Yebor.  They  were  now  so  far  from  prosecuting 
him  on  account  of  the  griffins,  that  they  believed  nothing  but  what  he  thought  credible. 

There  had  reigned  in  Babylon,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  a  violent  contest  that 
had  divided  the  empire  into  two  sects.  -The  one  pretended  that  they  ought  to  enter  the 
temple  of  Mitra  with  the  left  foot  foremost ;  the  other  held  this  custom  in  detestation,  and 
always  entered  with  the  right  foot  first  The  people  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the  day 
Off  frhlcb  the  solemn  feast  of  the  sacred  fire  was  to  be  celebrated,  to  see  which  sect  Zadig 
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would  favour.  All  the  world  bad  their  eyes  fixed  on  his  two  feet,  and  the  whole  city  was  ia 
the  utmost  suspense  and  pertarbation.  Zadig  jumped  into  the  temple  with  his  feet  joined 
together ;  and  aifterwards  proved,  in  an  doqaent  discourse,  that  the  Sovereign  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  occepteth  not  the  persons  of  men,  makes  no  distinction  between  the  right  and 
left  foot  The  envious  man  and  his  wife  alleged  that  his  discourse  was  not  figurative  enough* 
and  that  he  did  not  make  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  dance  with  sufficient  agility.  **  He  is 
dry/'  said  they,  '*  and  void  of  genius ;  he  does  not  make  the  sea  to  fly,  and  the  stars  to  fall,  nor 
the  sun  to  melt  like  wax  ^  he  has  not  the  true  oriental  style.**  Zadig  contented  himself  with 
having  the  style  of  reason.  All  the  world  favoured  him,  not  because  he  was  in  the  right  road, 
or  followed  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  was  a  man  of  real  merit,  but  because  he  was  prime 
vizier. 

He  terminated  with  the  saine  happy  address  the  grand  diflference  between  the  white  and  the 
black  magi.  The  former  maintained  that  it  was  the  height  of  impiety  so  pray  to  God  with 
the  face  turned  towards  the  east  in  winter ;  the  latter  asserted  that  God  abhorred  the  prayera 
of  those  who  turned  towards  the  west  in  summer.  Zadig  decreed  that  every  man  should  be 
allowed  to  turn  as  he  pleased* 

Thus  he  found  out  the  happy  secret  of  finishing  all  affairs,  whether  of  a  private  or  public 
nature,  In  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  employed  in  superintending  and  promoting 
the  embellishments  of  Babylon.  He  exhibited  tragedies  that  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators,  and  comedies  that  shook  their  sides  with  laughter  -,  a  custom  which  had  long  been 
disused,  and  which  his  good  taste  now  induced  him  to  revive.  He  never  affected  to  be  more 
knowing  in  the  polite  arts  than  the  artists  themselves;  he  encouraged  them  by  rewards  and 
honours,  and  was  never  jealous  of  their  talents.  n  the  evening  the  king  was  highly  enter* 
tained  with  his  conversation,  and  the  queen  still  more.  **  Great  minister  !'*  said  the  king. 
*'  Amiable  minister  r*  said  the  queen ;  and  both  oC  them  added,  **  it  would  have  been  a  great 
loss  to  the  state  had  such  a  man  been  hanged.** 

Never  was  a  man  hi  power  obliged  to  give  so  many  audiences  to  the  Uidies.  Most  of  them 
came  to  consult  him  about— no  business  at  all,  that  so  they  might  have  some  business  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  Zadig  perceived  that  his  thoughts  were  always  distracted,  as  well  when  he  gave 
audience  as  when  he  sat  in  judgment.  He  did  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  this  absence  of 
mind,  and  that  was  his  only  sorrow. 

He  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  imagined  that  he  laid  himself  down  upon  a  heap  of  dry  herbs, 
among  which  there  were  many  prickly  ones  that  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  that  he  after- 
wards reposed  himself  on  a  soft  bed  of  roses,  from  which  there  sprung  a  serpent  that  wounded 
bim  to  the  heart  with  its  sharp  and  venomed  tongue.  **  Alas,**  said  he,  '*  I  have  long  laid  on 
these  dry  and  prickly  herbs,  I  am  now  on  the  bed  of  roses ;  but  what  shall  be  the  serpent  ?*' 

JBALOUST. 

Zadig*s  calamities  sprung  even  from  his  happiness,  and  especially  from  his  merit.  He 
every  day  conversed  with  the  king,  and  Astarte  bis  august  consort.  The  charms  of  his  con- 
versation were  greatly  heightened  by  that  desire  of  pleasing,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  dress 
is  to  beauty.  His  youth  and  gpraceful  appearance  insensibly  made  an  impression  on  Astarte, 
which  she  did  not  at  first  perceive.  Her  passion  g^rew  and  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  inno- 
cence. Without  fear  or  scruple,  she  indulged  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  hearing 
II  man  who  was  io  dear  to  her  husband,  and  to  the  empire  in  general  She  was  continually 
praising  him  to  the  king ;  she  talked  of  him  to  her  women,  who  were  always  sure  to  improve 
on  her  praises ;  and  thus  everything  contributed  to  pierce  her  heart  with  a  dart,  of  which 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  sensible.  She  made  several  presents  to  Zadig,  which  discovered  a 
greater  spirit  of  gallantry  than  she  imagined.  She  intended  to  speak  to  him  only  as  a  queen 
satisfied  with  his  services,  and  her  expressions  were  sometimes  those  of  a  woman  in  love. 

Astarte  was  much  more  beautiful  than  that  Semva  who  had  such  a  strong  aversion  to 
one-eyed  men,  or  that  other  woman  who  had  resolved  to  cut  off  her  husband's  nose.     Her 
unreserved  familiarity-— her  tender  expressions,  at  which  she  began  to  blush — and  her  eyes, 
which,  though  she  endeavoured  to  divert  them  to  other  objects,  were  always  fixed  u^^oa  Vvvu 
inspired  Zadig  with  a  passion  that  filled  him  with  astQu\shm«TvX«    V^  %\r^i:i^t^\As^\A'^^> 
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the  better  of  it.  He  called  to  his  aid  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  which  had  always  stood  him 
in  stead ;  but  from  thence,  though  he  could  derive  the  light  of  knowledge,  he  could  procure 
■0  remedy  to  cure  the  disorders  of  his  love-sick  heart.  Duty,  gratitude,  and  violated  majesty, 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  as  so  many  avenging  gods.  He  8trugg1ed-«he  conquered  ; 
hat  this  victory,  which  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  afresh  every  moment,  cost  him  many  sighs 
and  tears.  He  no  longer  dared  to  speak  to  the  queen  with  that  sweet  and  charming  famili- 
arity which  had  been  so  agreeable  to  them  both.  His  countenance  was  covered  with  a  cloud. 
His  conversation  was  constrained  and  incoherent.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and 
when,  in  spite  of  alt  his  endeavours  to  th^  contrary,  they  encoontercd  those  of  the  queen,  they 
Ibnnd  them  bathed  in  tears,  and  darting  arrows  of  flame.  They  seemed  to  say,  Wc  adore 
each  other,  and  yet  are  afraid  to  love :  we  both  burn  with  a  fire  which  we  both  condemn. 

Zadig  left  the  royal  presence  full  of  perplexity  and  despair,  and  having  his  heart  oppressed 
w!th  a  burden  whldPhe  was  no  longer  able  to  bear.  In  the  violence  of  his  perturbation  he 
involuntarily  betrayed  the  secret  to  his  friend  Cador,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  who, 
having  long*  supported  the  fits  of  a  cruel  disease,  discovers  Ws  pain  by  a  cry  extorted  from 
hjn>  by  a  more  severe  fit,  and  by  the  cold  sweat  that  covers  his  brow. 

«« I  have  already  discovered,"  said  Cador,  "  the  sentiments  which  thou  wouldst  fain  con- 
ceal from  thyself.  The  symptoms  by  which  the  passions  show  themselves  are  certain  and 
Infallible.  Judge,  my  dear  Zadig,  since  I  have  read  thy  heart,  whether  the  kfag  will  not  dis- 
cover something  in  it  that  may  give  him  offence.  He  has  no  other  fault  but  that  of  being  the 
most  jealous  man  hi  the  world.  Thou  canst  resist  the  violence  of  thy  passion  with  greater 
fortitude  than  the  queen,  because  thou  art  a  philosopher,  and  because  thou  art  Zadig. 
Aitarte  is  a  woman ;  she  suffers  her  eyes  to  speak  with  so  much  the  more  imprudence,  as  she 
does  not  as  yet  think  herself  guilty.  Conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  she  unhappily  neglects 
those  external  appearances  which  are  so  necessary.  I  shall  tremble  for  her  so  long  as  she  has 
nothing  wherewithal  to  reproach  herself.  Were  ye  both  of  one  mind,  ye  might  easily  deceive 
the  whole  world.  A  growing  passion  which  wc  endeavour  to  suppress  discovers  itself  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary ;  but  love,  when  gratified,  is  easily  concealed." 

Zadig  trembled  at  the  proposal  of  betraying  the  king,  his  benefactor,  and  never  was  he 
more  faithful  to  his  prince  than  when  guilty  of  an  involuntary  crime  against  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  queen  mentioned  the  name  of  Zadig  so  frequently,  and  with  such  a  blushing  and  down* 
cast  look  ;  she  was  sometimes  so  lively,  and  sometimes  so  perplexed,  when  she  spoke  to  him 
in  the  king's  presence,  and  was  seized  with  such  a  deep  thoughtfulness  at  his  going  away,  that 
the  king  began  to  be  troubled.  He  believed  all  that  he  saw,  and  imagined  all  that  he  did  not 
see.  He  particularly  remarked  that  his  wife's  shoes  were  blue,  and  that  Zadig's  shoes  were 
blue ;  that  his  wife's  ribbons  were  yellow,  and  that  Zadig's  bonnet  was  yellow ;  and  these 
were  terrible  symptom^  to  a  prince  of  so  much  delicacy.  In  his  jealous  mind  suspicions  were 
turned  into  certainty. 

All  the  slaves  of  kings  and  queens  are  so  many  spies  over  theur  hearts.  They  soon  observed 
that  Asfarte  was  tender,  and  that  Moabdar  was  jealous.  The  envious  man  persuaded  the 
wife  to  send  the  king  her  garter,  which  resembled  those  of  the  queen;  and  to  complete  the 
misfortune,  this  garter  was  blue.  The  monarch  now  thought  of  nothing  but  in  what  manner 
he  might  best  execute  his  vengeance.  He  one  night  resolved  to  poison  the  queen,  and  in  the 
momin;?  to  put  Zadig  to  death  by  the  Iww-string.  The  orders  were  given  to  a  merciless 
eunuch,  who  commonly  executed  his  acts  of  vengeance.  There  happened  at  that  time  to  bo 
in  the  kin^^'s  chamber  a  little  dwarf,  who,  though  dumb,  was  not  deaf.  He  was  allowed,  on 
account  of  his  insignificance,  to  go  wherever  he  pleased ;  and,  as  a  domestic  animal,  was  a 
witness  of  what  passed  in  the  most  profound  secrecy.  This  little  mute  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  queen  and  Zadig.  With  equal  horror  and  surprise  he  heard  the  cruel  orders  given. 
But  how  prevent  the  fatal  sentence  that  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  ?  He 
could  not  write,  but  he  could  paint,  and  excelled  particularly  in  drawing  a  striking  resem- 
blance. He  employed  a  part  of  the  night  in  sketching  out  with  his  pencil  what  he  meant  to 
impart  to  the  queen.  The  piece  represented  the  king  in  one  corner,  boiling  with  rage,  and 
giving  ordors  to  the  eunuch  ;  a  blue  bow-string,  and  a  l>owl  on  a  table,  with  blue  garters  and 
yellow  ribbons ;  the  queen  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  her  women, 
jiad  Zadig  siran^rled  at  her  feet.     The  horizon  represented  a  rising  sqd,  to  express  that  thit 
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•bockiog  execution  was  to  be  performed  ia  the  momiiig.  At  loon  ai  he  had  Jniahed  the  pic- 
ture, be  ran  to  one  of  Astarte's  women,  awaked  her,  and  made  her  nndentand  that  the  mugt 
immediately  carry  it  to  the  queen.     * 

At  midnight  a  menenger  Juocki  at  Zadig'a  door,  awakes  him,  and  gifes  Urn  a  note  from 
the  queen.  He  doubts  whether  it  is  not  a  dream,  and  opens  the  letter  with  a  tremUfaig 
hand.  But  how  great  was  his  surprise,  and  who  can  express  the  consternation  and  despair 
into  which  be  was  thrown  upon  reading  these  words  ?-«'*  Fly  this  instant,  or  tboa  art  a  dead 
man.  Fly,  Zadig,  I  conjure  thee  by  our  mutual  Jore  and  my  ydlow  ribands.  I  have  not 
been  guilty,  but  I  find  that  I  must  die  like  a  criminal." 

Zadig  was  hardly  able  to  speak.  He  sent  for  Cador,  and,  without  ittering  a  word,  gaire 
him  the  note.     Cador  forced  him  to  obey,  and  forthwith  to  take  tiie  road  to  Memphis. 

**  Shouldst  thou  dare,'*  said  he,  **  to  go  in  search  of  the  queen,  thou  wilt  hasten  her  death. 
Shouldst  thou  speak  to  the  king,  thou  wilt  infallibly  rain  her.  1  will  take  upon  me  the 
charge  of  her  destiny :  ibllow  tliy  own.  I  will  spread, a  report  that  thou  hast  taken  the  road 
to  India.     I  will  soon  follow  tbee,  and  inform  thee  of  all  that  shall  have  passed  in  Babylon.** 

At  that  instant  Cador  caused  two  of  the  swiftest  dromedaries  to  be  brought  to  a  private 
gate  of  the  palace.  Upon  one  of  these  he  mounted  Zadig,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  carry  to 
the  door,  and  who  was  ready  to  expire  with  grief.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  single  domestic ; 
and  Cador,  plungbd  in  sorrow  and  astonishment,  soon  lost  sight  of  his  friend. 

This  illustrious  fugitive  arriving  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could  take  a  view  of 
Babylon,  turned  his  eyrs  towards  the  queen*s  palace,  and  fainted  away  at  the  sight ;  npr  did 
he  recover  his  senses  but  to  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  to  wish  for  death.  At  length,  after 
his  thoughts  had  been  long  engrossed  in  lamenting  the  unhappy  &te  of  the  loveliest  woman 
and  the  greatest  queen  in  the  world,  he  for  a  moinent  turned  his  views  on  himself,  and  cried, 
**  What  then  is  human  liie  ?  O  virtue,  how  host  thou  served  me !  Two  women  have  basely 
deceived  me ;  and  now  a  third,  who  is  innocent,  and  more  beautiful  than  both  the  others^ 
b  going  to  bo  put  to  death  !  Whatever  good  I  have  done  hath  been  to  me  a  continual  source 
of  calamity  and  affliction,  and  I  have  only  been  raised  to  the  height  of  grandeur  to  be  tumbled 
down  the  most  horrid  precipice  of  misfortune."  Filled  with  these  gloomy  reflections,  his  eyes 
overspread  with  the  veil  of  grief,  his  countenance  covered  with  the  paleness  of  death,  and 
his  soul  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  blaok  despair,  he  continued  his  journey  towards  Bgypt. 

THB  WOMAN  BKATBN. 

Zadig  directed  his  course  by  the  stars.  The  oonstellation  of  Orion,  and  the  splendid  Dog- 
star,  guided  his  steps  towards  the  pole  of  Canopeea.  He  admired  those  vast  globes  of  light 
which  appear  to  our  eyes  as  so  many  little  sparks,  while  the  earth,  which  in  reality  is  only  an  im- 
perceptible point  in  nature,  appears  to  our  fond  imaginations  as  something  so  grand  and  noble. 
He  then  represented  to  himself  the  human  species,  as  it  really  is,  as  a  parcel  of  insects 
devouring  one  another  on  a  little  atom  of  clay.  This  true  image  seemed  to  annihilate  his 
misfortunes,  by  making  him  sensible  of  the  nothingness  of  his  own  being  and  of  that  of  Baby- 
lon. His  soul  launched  out  into  infinity,  and  detached  from  the  senses,  contemplated  the 
immutable  order  of  the  universe.  But  when  afterwards,  returning  to  himself,  and  entering 
into  bis  own  heart,  he  considered  that  Astarte  had  perhaps  died  for  him,  the  universe  vanished 
from  his  sight,  and  he  beheld  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature  but  Astarte  expiring, 
and  Zadig  unhappy.  While  he  thus  alternately  gave  up  his  mind  to  this  flux  and  reflux  oi 
sublime  philosophy  and  intolerable  grief,  he  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  his 
faithful  domestic  was  already  in  the  first  village  in  search  of  a  lodging.  Meanwhile,  as  Zadig 
was  walking  towards  the  gardens  that  skirted  the  village,  he  saw,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  highway,  a  woman  bathed  in  tears,  and  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  her  assistance, 
and  a  man  in  a  furious  passion  pursuing  her.  This  madman  had  already  overtaken  the 
woman,  who  embraced  his  knees,  notwithstanding  which  he  loaded  her  with  blows  and  re- 
proaches. Zadig  judged  by  the  frantic  behaviour  of  the  Egyptian,  and  by  the  repieated 
pardons  which  the  lady  asked  him,  that  the  one  was  jealous,  and  the  other  unfaitlifj^  But 
when  he  surveyed  the  woman  more  narrowly,  and  found  her  to  be  a  lady  of  exqu:s;:i  brant  v. 
and  even  to.  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  unhappy  Astarte,  he  fe\\i  Vsosbbk^I  \ixwvtxsc.  "v\<v^ 
compassion  for  her,  and  horror  towards  the  Egyptian. 
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"  Aoift  me,"  cried  the  (b  Zadig  with  the  deepest  sighs,  "*  deliver  me  from  the  hands  of  the 
noft  barbarous  man  in  the  worid ;  save  my  life.**  * 

Moved  by  these  pitiftil  cries,  Zadig  ran  and  threw  himself  between  her  and  the  barbarian. 
Ai  be  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language,  he  addressed  him  in  that  tongue :  **  If,*' 
faid  he,  **  thou  bast  any  humanity,  I  conjure  thee  to  pay  some  regard  to  her  beauty  and 
weakness*  How  oanst  thou  behave  In  this  outrageous  manner  to  one  of  the  master-pieces 
of  nature,  who  lies  at  thy  feet,  and  has  no  defence  but  her  tears  ?**      ' 

**  Ah  I  ah  !*'  replied  tiie  madman,  ''thou  art  likewise  in  love  with  her ;  I  must  be  revenged 
on  thee  too."    So  saying,  he  left  the  lady,  whom  he  had  hitherto  held  with  his  hand  twisted 
in  her  hair,  and  taking  Um  lanoe,  attempted  to  stab  the  stranger.     Zadig,  who  was  in  cold 
Mood,  easily  eluded  the  blow  aimed  by  the  frantic  Egyptian.     He  seised  the  lance  near  the 
Iron  with  which  it  was  armed.    The  Egyptian  strove  to  draw  it  back,  Zadig  to  wrest  it  from 
the  Egyptian,  and  in  the  struggle  it  was  broke  in  two.     The  Egyptian  draws  his  sword  ; 
Zadig  does  the  same.    They  attack  each  other.    The  former  gives  a  hundred  blows  at 
random ;  the  latter  wards  them  off  with  great  dexterity.     The  lady,  seated  on  a  turf,  re- 
adjusts her  head-dress,  and  looks  at  the  combatants.     The  Egyptian  excelled  in  strength  ; 
Zadig  in  address.    The  one  fought  like  a  man  whose  arm  was  directed  by  his  judgment,  the 
other  like  a  madman,  whose  blind  rage  made  him  deal  his  blows  at  random.     Zadig  closes 
with  him,  and  disarms  him ;  and  while  the  Egyptian,  now  becoming  more  furious,  endeavours 
to  throw  himself  upon  him,  be  seises  him,  presses  him  close,  and  throws  him  down ;  and  then 
holding  his  sword  to  his  breast,  offers  him  his  life.    The  Egyptian,  frantic  with  rage,  draws 
his  poniard,  and  wounds  Zadig  at  the  very  instant  that  the  conqueror  was  granting  a  pardon. 
Zadig,  provoked  at  such  brutal  behaviour,  plunged  his  sword  in  the  bosom  of  the  Egyptian, 
who  giving  a  horrible  shriek  and  a  violent  struggle,  instantly  expired.    Zad^then  approached 
the  lady,  and  said  to  her  with  a  gentle  tone,  '*  He  hath  forced  me  to  kill  him ;  I  have  avenged 
thy  cause ;  thou  art  now  delivered  from  the  most  violent  man  I  ever  saw :   what  further, 
madam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  for  thee?** 

"  Die,  villain,'*  replied  she,  <*die ;  thou  hast  killed  my  lover ;  O  that  I  were  able  to  tear 
out  thy  heart  r 

«*  Why  truly,  madam,**  said  Zadig,  **  thou  hadst  a  strange  kind  of  a  man  for  a  lover  ;  he 
beat  thee  with  all  his  might,  and  would  have  lulled  me,  because  thou  hadst  entreated  me  to 
give  thee  assistance.*' 

**  I  wish  he  were  beating  me  still,"  replied  the  lady,  with  tears  and  lamentation  ;  "  I  well 
deserved  it,  for  I  had  given  him  cause  to  be  jealous.  Would  to  heaven  that  he  was  now 
beating  me,  and  that  thou  wast  in  his  place.** 

Zadig,  struck  with  surprise,  and  inflamed  with  a  higher  degree  of  resentment  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  said,  "  Beautiful  as  thou  art,  madam,  thou  deservest  that  I  should  beat  thee 
in  my  turn  for  thy  perverse  and  impertinent  behaviour;  but  I  shall  not  give  myself  the 
trouble."  So  sajing,  he  remounted  his  camel,  ta^d  advanced  towards  the  town.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  steps,  when  he  turned  back  at  the  noise  of  four  Babylonian  couriers,  who 
came  riding  at  full  ^lop.  •  One  of  thejn,  upon  seeing  the  woman,  cried,  **  It  is  the  very  same ; 
she  resembles  the  description  that  was  given  us."  They  gave  themselves  no  concern  about 
the  dead  Egyptian,  but  instantly  seized  the  lady. 

**  She  called  out  to  Zadig,  "  Help  me  once  more,  generous  stranger ;  I  ask  pardon  for 
having  complained  of  thy  conduct;  'deliver  me  again,  and  I  will  be  thine  for  ever.*' 

Zadig  was  no  longer  in  the  humour  of  6ghting  for  her.  **  Apply  to  another,**  said  he ; 
'*thou  !^alt  not  again  ensnare  me  by  thy  wiles.*'  Besides,  he  was  wounded  ;  his  blood  was 
still  flowing,  and  he  himself  had  need  of  assistance ;  and  the  sight  of  four  Babylonians,  pro- 
bably sent  by  King  Moabdar,  filled  him  with  apprehension.  He  therefore  hastened  toward 
the  village,  unable  to  comprehend  why  four  Babylonian  couriers  should  come  to  seize  this 
Egyptian  woman,  but  still  more  astonished  at  the  lady's  behaviour. 

I  SLAVZRT. 

As  he  entered  the  Egyptian  village,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  people.  Every 
one  said,  «*Thi8  is  the  man  who  carried  off  the  beautiful  Missoof,  and  assassinated 
Oitosis." 
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**  GentlemeD,**  said  he,  **  God  preserve  me  from  earrylog  off  your  bcMtiful  MiMoof ;  the 
is  too  capridouft  for  me ;  and  with  regard  to  Clitosis,  I  did  not  aisaisfnate  him ;  I  only  fought 
with  him  in  my  own  defence.  He  endeavoured  to  kill  me,  because  I  humbly  interceded  ibr 
the  beautiful  Misioui^  whom  he  beat  most  unmercifully.  I  am  a  stranger  come  to  seek  refuge 
in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  coming;  to  implore  your  protection,  I  should  begin  by 
carrying  off  a  woman,  and  assassinating  a  man." 

The  Egyptians  were  then  just  and  humane.  The  people  conducted  Zadig  to  the  town- 
bouse.  They  first  of  all  ordered  his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  then  examined  him  and  his 
servant  apart,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth.  They  found  that  Zadig  was  not  an  assassin ; 
but  as  he  was  guilty  of  having  killed  a  man,  the  law  condemned  him  to  be  a  slave.  His  two 
camels  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  town ;  all  the  gold  he  had  brought  with  him  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  inhabitants ;  and  his  person,  as  well  as  that  of  the  companion  of  his 
journey,  was  exposed  to  sale  in  the  market-place.  An  Arabian  merchant,  named  Setec, 
made  the  purchase ;  but  as  the  servant  was  fitter  for  labour  than  the  master,  he  was  sold  at 
a  higher  price.  There  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  men.  Thus  Zadig  became  a 
slave  subordinate  to  his  own  servant.  They  were  linked  together  by  a  chain  fastened  to  their 
feet,  and  in  this  condition  they  followed  the  Arabian  merchant  to  his  house.  By  the  way 
Zadig  comforted  his  servant,  and  exhorted  him  to  patience ;  but  he  could  not  help  making, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  some  reflections  on  human  life.  "  1  see,'*  said  he,  *'  that  the 
unhappiness  of  my  fate  hath  an  influence  on  thine.  Hitherto  everything  has  turned  out  to 
roe  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  1  have  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  seen 
the  marks  of  a  bitch*s  feet  I  thought  that  I  should  once  have  been  empaled  on  account 
of  a  griffin.  I  have  been  sent  to  execution  for  having  made  some  verses  in  praise  of  the 
king.  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  strangled  because  the  queen  had  yellow  ribands ; 
and  now  I  am  a  slave  with  thee  because  a  brutal  wretch  beat  his  mistress.  Come,  let  us 
keep  a  good  heart ;  all  this,  perhaps,  will  have  an  end.  The  Arabian  merchant  must  neces- 
sarily have  slaves ;  and  why  not  me  as  well  as  another,  since,  as  well  as  another,  I  am  a 
man  ?  This  merchant  will  not  be  cruel ;  he  must  treat  his  slaves  well,  if  he  expects  any 
advantage  from  them.** 

But  while  he  spoke  thus,  his  heart  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  fate  of  the  Queen  of 
Babylon. 

Two  days  after  the  merchant  Setoc  set  ont  for  Arabia  Deserta,  with  his  slaves  and  his 
camels.  His  tribe  dwelt  near  the  desert  of  Horeb.  The  journey  was  long  and  painful. 
Setoc  set  a  much  greater  value  on  the  servant  than  the  master,  because  the  former  was 
more  expert  in  loading  the  camels,  and  all  the  little  marks  of  distinction  were  shown  to 
him.  A  camel  having  died  within  two  days*  journey  of  Horeb,  his  burden  was  divMed  and 
laid  on  the  backs  of  the  servants,  and  Zadig  had  his  share  among  the  rest  Setoc  laughed 
to  see  all  his  slaves  walking  with  their  bodies  inclined.  Zadig  took  the  liberty  to  explain  to 
bim  the  cause,  and  inform  him  of  the  laws  of  the  balance.  The  merchant  was  astonished 
and  began  to  regard  him  with  other  eyes.  Zadig,  finding  he  had  raised  his  curiosity, 
increased  it  still  further  by  acquainting  him  with  many  things  that  related  to  commerce, 
the  specific  gravity  of  metals  and  commodities  under  an  equal  bulk,  the  properties  of  several 
useful  animals,  and  the  means  of  rendering  those  useful  that  are  not  naturally  so.  At  last 
Setoc  began  to  consider  Zadig  as  a  sage,  and  preferred  him  to  his  companion,  whom  he  had 
formerly  so  much  esteemed.     He  treated  him  well,  and  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  his  kindness. 

As  soon  as  Setoc  arrived  among  his  own  tribe,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  five  hundred 
ounces  of  silver,  which  he  had  lent  to  a  Jew  in  presence  of  two  witnesses ;  but  as  the  wit- 
nesses were  dead,  and  the  debt  could  not  be  proved,  the  Hebrew  appropriated  the  merchants 
money  to  himself,  and  piously  thanked  God  for  putting  it  in  his  power  to  cheat  an  Arabian. 
Setoc  imparted  this  troublesome  affair  to  Zadig,  who  was  now  become  his  counsel. 

"  In  what  place,*'  said  Zadig,  *'  didst  thou  lend  the  five  hundred  ounces  to  this  infidel  ?^ 

"  Upon  a  large  stone,"  replied  the  merchant,  <*  that  lies  near  Mount  Horeb.** 

*'  What  is  the  character  of  thy  debtor?*'  said  Zadig. 

<*  That  of  a  knave,*'  replied  Setoc. 

**  But  I  ask  thee  whether  he  is  lively  or  phlegm&Uc,  ca^iWoMi  ot  vck^x^^'qX.T' 

*'He  ii,  ciaU  badpt^ym,**  said  Setoc,  **  tVie  moH ^^e\^  teV^n  \  «^«c  \aK«r 
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'^  Well,"  resumed  Zadig,  "  allow  me  to  plead  tby  cause." 

In  effect,  Zadig  haviog  summoned  the  Jew  to  the  tribunal,  addressed  the  judge  in  the 
Jbllowing  tenus :— **  Pillar  of  the  throne  of  equity,  I  come  to  demand  of  this  man,  in  the  nypw^ 
of  my  master,  five  hundred  ounces  of  silver,  which  he  refuses  to  repay." 

^  Hast  thou  any  witnesses  r  said  the  judge. 

« No— they  are  dead ;  but  there  remains  a  large  stone  upon  which  the  money  was 
counted ;  and  if  it  please  thy  grandeur  to  order  the  stone  to  be  sought  for,  I  hope'  that  it 
will  bear  witness.  The  Hebrew  and  I  wHl  tarry  here  till  the  stone  arrives :  I  will  send  for 
it  at  my  master's  expense." 

<^  With  all  my  heart/'  replied  the  judge ;  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  discus- 
sion of  other  affairs. 

When  the  court  was  going  to  break  up,  the  judge  said  to  Zadig^  **  Wd),  friend,  u  not 
thy  stone  come  yet  ?*' 

The  Hebrew  replied  with  a  smile,  *<Thy  grandeur  may  stay  here  till  the  morrow,  and 
after  all  not  see  the  stone ;  it  is  more  than  six  miles  from  hence,  and  it  would  require  fifteen 
men  to  move  it." 

**  Well,'*  cried  Zadig,  "  did  not  I  say  that  the  stone  would  bear  witness  ?  Since  this  man 
knows  where  it  is,  he  thereby  confesses  that  it  was  upon  it  that  the  money  was  counted." 

The  Hebrew  was  disconcerted,  and  was  soon  after  obliged  to  confss  the  truth.  The 
judge  ordered  him  to  be  fastened  to  the  stone,  without  meat  or  drink,  till  he  should  restore 
the  five  hundred  ounces,  which  were  soon  after  paid. 

The  slave  Zadig  and  the  stone  were  held  in  great  repute  in  Arabia. 

TBI  PUNtBAL  PILE. 

Setoc,  charmed  with  the  happy  issue  of  this  affair,  made  his  slave  his  intimate  friend.  He 
had  now  conceived  as  great  an  esteem  for  him  as  ever  the  King  of  Babylon  had  done ;  and  Zadig 
was  glad  that  Setoc  had  no  wife.  He  discovered  in  bis  master  a  good  natural  disposition,  much 
probity  of  heart,  and  a  great  share  of  good  Sense ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  see  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  Arabia,  he  adored  the  host  of  heaven— that  is,  the  son,  moon,  and  stars. 
He  sometimes  spoke  to  him  on  this  subject  with  great  prudence  and  discretion.  At  last  he 
told  him  that  these  bodies  were  like  all  other  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  no  more  deserving  of 
our  homage  than  a  tree  or  a  rOck. 

*<  But,"  said  Setoc,  •*  they  arc  eternal  beiogs,  and  it  is  from  them  we  derive  all  we  enjoy. 
They  animate  nature ;  they  regulate  the  seasons ;  and  besides,  are  at  such  an  immense 
distance  from  us,  that  we  cannot  help  revering  them." 

«*  Thou  receivest  more  advantage,"  replied  Zadig,  "  from  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
«arry  thy  merchandise  to  the  Indies.  Why  may  it  not  be  as  ancient  as  the  stars  ?  And  if  thou 
adorest  what  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  thee,  thou  oughtest  to  adore  the  land  of  the  Ganga- 
rides,  which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth." 

**  No,"  said  Setoc,  "  the  brightness  of  the  stars  commands  my  adoration." 

At  night  Zadig  lighted  up  a  great  number  of  candles  in  the  tent  where  he  was  to  sup  with 
Setoc ;  and  the  moment  his  patron  appeared,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  these  lighted  tapers, 
and  said,  *' Eternal  and  shining  luminaries!  be  ye  always  propitious  to  me."  Having  thus 
said,  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  Setoc. 

"  What  art  thou  doing  ?"  said  Setoc  to  him  in  amaze. 

**  I  act  like  thee,  replied  Zadig,  '*  I  adore  these  candles,  and  neglect  their  master  and  mine." 
Setoc  comprehended  the  profound  sense  of  this  apologue.  The  wisdom  of  his  slave  sunk  deep 
into  his  soul ;  he  no  longer  offered  incense  to  the  created  things  but  adored  the  eternal  Being 
who  made  them. 

There  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Arabia  a  shocking  custom,  sprung  originally  from  Scythia, 
and  which,  being  established  in  the  Indies  by  the  credit  of  the  Brachmans,  threatened  to  over- 
run all  the  east.  When  a  married  man  died,  and  his  beloved  wife  aspired  to  the  character  of 
a  saint,  she  burned  herself  publicly  on  the  body  of  her  husband.  This  was  a  solemn  feast,  and 
was  called  the  Funeral  Pile  of  Widowhood ;  and  that  tribe  in  which  most  women  had  been 
burned  wop  '*  lected.     An  Arabian  of  Sclotfs  Inbe  \je;Yaw  dt^d,  tv\a  vddow,  whose 

nam'  lo  was  very  devout,  pu^ii^Vved  lYie  da>^  «cndY&>a  ^\l^u%\\.^\sx\^^^^\ 
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to  throw  herself  into  the  fire  amidst  the  eoniid  of  drums  and  tfani{iete«  Zadig  remonstrated 
against  this  horrible  custom ;  he  showed  Sefcoc  how  inconsistent  it  was  whh  the  happiness  o( 
mankind  to  suffer  young  widows  to  burn  themselves  every  other  day,  widows  who  were  capa- 
ble of  giving  children  to  the  state,  or  at  least  of  educating  those  f  hey  already  had  i  and  he  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  abolish  such  a  barbarous 
practice. 

<*  The  women,**  said  Setoc,  **faave  possessed  a  right  of  burning  themselves  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years ;  and  who  shall  dare  to  abrogate  a  law  which  time  hath  rendered  sacred  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  respectable  than  ancient  abuses  ?** 

**  Reason  is  more  ancient,'*  replied  Zadig ;  <^  meanwhile,  speak  thou  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes,  and  I  will  go  to  wait  on  the  young  widow." 

Accordingly  he  was  introduced  to  her ;  and,  after  having  insiouated  himself  into  her  good- 
graces  by  some  compliments  on  her  beauty,  and  told  her  what  a  pity  it  was  to  commit  so  many 
charms  to  the  flames,  he  at  last  praised  her  for  her  constancy  and  courage. 

'*  Thou  must  surely  have  loved  thy  husband,"  said  he  to  her,  **with  the  most  passionate 
fondness.** 

*<  Who,  I?'*  replied  the  lady ;  "  I  loved  him  not  at  alL  He  was  a  brutal,  jealous,  insuppor* 
table  wretch ;  but  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  throw  myself  on  bis  funeral  pile.** 

**  It  would  appear  then,**  said  Zadig,  '*that  there  must  be  a  very  delicious  pleasure  In  being 
burnt  alive.** 

<*  Oh  !  it  makes  nature  shudder,*'  replied  the  lady,  "  but  that  must  be  oveiiooked.  I  am  a 
devotee  ;  I  should  lose  my  reputation,  and  ail  the  world  would  despise  me,  if  I  did  not  bum 
myself." 

Zadig  having  made  her  acknowledge  that  die  burned  herself  to  gain  the  g^od  opinion  of 
others,  and  to  gratify  her  own  vanity,  entertained  her  with  a  loog  discourse,  calculated  ta 
make  her  a  little  in  love  with  life,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  inspire  her  with  some  degree  of 
good  will  for  the  person  that  spoke  to  her.  **  And  what  vrilt  thou  do  at  last,'*  said  he,  "  if 
the  vanity  of  burning  thyself  should  discontinue  ?" 

**  Alas!"  said  the  lady,  '*  I  believe  I  should  desire  thee  to  marry  me." 

Zadig's  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  Astarte  not  to  elude  this  declaration  ; 
but  he  instantly  went  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes^  told  them  what  had  passed,  and  advised  them 
to  make  a  law,  by  which  a  widow  should  not  be  permitted  to  bum  herself  Ull  she  had  conversed 
privately  with  a  young  man  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Since  that  time  not  a  single  woman  hath 
bomed  herself  in  Arabia.  They  were  indebted  to  Zadig  alane  for  destroying  in  one  day  a 
crael  custom  that  had  lasted  for  so  many  ages ;  and  thus  he  became  the  benefactor  of  Arabia. 

THE    SUPPE   . 

Setoc,  who  could  not  separate  himself  from  this  man,  in  whom  dwelt  wisdom,  carried  him 
to  the  great  fair  of  Balzora,  whither  the  richest  merchants  in  the  earth  resorted.  Zadig  was 
highly  pleased  to  see  so  many  men  of  different  countries  united  in  the  same  place.  He  con* 
ridered  the  whole  universe  as  one  large  family  assembled  at  Balzora.  The  second  day  he  sat 
at  table  with  an  Egyptian,  an  Indian,  an  inhabitant  of  Cathay,  a  Greek,  a  Celtic,  and  several 
other  strangers,  who,  in  their  frequent  voyages  to  the  Arabian  Gnlph,  had  learned  enough  of 
the  Arabic  to  make  themselves  understood. 

The  Egyptian  seemed  to  be  in  a  violent  passion.  **  What  an  abominable  country  is 
Balzora  ?"  said  he ;  **  they  refhse  me  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  on  the  best  security  in  the 
work!.'* 

"  How ! "  said  Setoc,  «  on  what  security  have  they  refused  thee  this  sum  ?" 

"  On  the  body  of  my  aunt,"  replied  the  Egyptian ;  **  she  was  the  most  notable  woman  in 
Vgypt ;  she  ahrays  accompanied  ibe  in  my  journeys ;  she  died  on  the  road !  I  have  converted 
her  into  one  of  the  finest  mummies  in  the  world ;  and,  in  my  own  country,  I  could  have  as 
nrach  as  I  please  by  giving  her  as  a  pledge.  It  is  very  strange  that  they  will  not  here  lend 
me  so  much  as  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  on  such  a  solid  security," 

Angry  as  he  was,  he  was  going  to  help  himself  to  a  bit  of  excellent  boiled  fowl,  when  the 
Indian  iakioff  Mm  by  the  band,  cried  out  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  <*  Ah  1  what  «sl  IV^^  ^\fi!|^ 
todo?'» 
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'*  To  eat  a  bit  of  this  fowl,**  replied  the  man  who  owned  the  mijiniiny. 

.  **>  Take  care  that  thou  doet  not,**  replied  the  Indian.  <*  It  is  poisibie  that  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  may  have  passed  into  this  fowl,  and  thou  wouldst  not,  surely,  expoae  thyself  to  the 
danger  of  eating  thy  aunt  ?    To  boil  fowls  is  a  manifest  outrage  on  nature.** 

•«  What  dost  thou  mean  by  thy  nature  and  thy  fowls  ?"  replied  the  chokric  Egyptian. 
4<  We  adore  a  bull,  and  yet  we  eat  heartily  of  beef." 

'*  You  adore  a  bull !     h  it  possible  ?*'  said  the  man  of  Ganges. 

"  Nothing  is  more  possible,**  returned  the  other;  **  we  hare  done  so  for  these  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  years,  and  nobody  amongst  us  has  ever  found  fault  with  it.** 

^<  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  years !  **  said  the  Indian.  "  This  account  is  a  llttte 
exaggerated ;  it  is  but  eighty  thousand  years  since  India  was  first  peopled,  and  we  are  surely 
more  ancient  than  you :  Brama  prohibited  our  eating  of  ox  flesh  before  you  thought  of  putting 
it  on  your  spits  or  altars.'* 

"  This  Brama  of  yours,**  said  the  Egyptian,  **  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  an  animal  truly  to  com- 
pare with  our  Apis ;  what  great  things  hath  your  Brama  performed  ?" 

"  It  was  he,**  replied  the  Bramin,  '*  that  taught  mankind  to  read  and  write,  and  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  game  of  chess.** 

**  Thou  art  mistaken,**  said  a  Chaldean  who  sat  near  him ;  '*  it  is  to  the  fish  Oaones  that 
we  owe  these  great  advantages ;  and  it  is  just  that  we  should  render  homage  to  none  but 
him.  All  the  world  will  tell  thee  that  he  is  a  divine  being,  with  a  golden  tail  and  a  beautiful 
human  head,  and  that  for  three  hours  every  day  he  left  the  water  to  preach  on  dry  land.  He 
had  several  children  who  were  kings,  as  every  one  knows.  I  have  a  picture  of  him  at  home, 
which  I  worship  with  becoming  reverence.  We  may  eat  as  much  beef  as  we  please ;  but 
W-  is  surely  a  great  sin  to  dress  fish  for  the  table.  Besides,  you  are  both  of  an  origin  too 
recent  and  ignoble  to  dispute  with  me.  The  Egyptians  reckon  only  a  hundred  and  thirty,  five 
thousand  years,  and  the  Indians  but  eighty  thousand,  while  we  have  almanacks  of  four 
thousand  ages.  Believe  me,  renounce  your  follies,  and  I  will  give  to  each  of  you  a  beautiful 
picture  of  Oanoes.** 

The  man  of  Cathay  took  up  the  discourse,  and  said,  **  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
Egj'ptians,  the  Chaldesns,  the  Greeks,  the  Celtics,  Brama,  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  beautiful 
fish  Oannes ;  but  I  could  think  that  Li,  or  Tien,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  superior  to  all 
the  bulls  in  the  earth,  and  all  the  fish  in  the  sea.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  native  country : 
it  is  as  large  as  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  the  Indies  put  together.  Neither  shall  I  dispute  about 
the  antiquity  of  our  nation,  because  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  are  ancient  or  not ; 
it  is  enough  that  we  are  happy ;  but  were  it  necessary  to  speak  of  almanacks,  I  could  say  that 
all  Asia  take  ours,  and  that  we  had  very  good  ones  before  arithmetic  was  known  in  ChaJdea.** 

**  Ignorant  men  as  ye  all  are,**  said  the  Greek,  *'do  you  not  know  that  Chaos  is  the  father  of  all ; 
and  that  form  and  matter  have  put  the  world  into  its  present  oondition^?'*  The  Greek  spoke 
for  a  long  time,  but  was  at  last  interrupted  by  the  Celtic,  who  having  drunk  pretty  deeply 
while  the  rest  were  disputing,  imagined  he  was  now  more  knowing  than  all  the  others,  and 
said  with  an  oaih  that  there  were  none  but  Teutat  and  the  misletoe  of  oak  that  were  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  dispute ;  that  for  his  own  part,  he  had  always  some  misletoe  in  his  pocket ; 
and  that  the  Scythians,  his  ancestors,  were  the  only  men  of  merit  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
the  world;  that  it  was  true  tbcy  had  sometimes  ate  human  flesh,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing that  circumstance,  his  nation  deserved  to  be  held  in  great  esteem ;  and  that,  in  fine, 
if  any  one  spoke  ill  of  Teutat,  he  would  teach  him  better  manners.  The  quarrel  was  now 
bc<:ome  warm,  and  Setoc  saw  the  tabic  ready  to  be  stained  with  blood.  Zadig,  who  had 
been  silent  during  the  whole  dispute,  arose  at  Ust.  He  first  addressed  himself  to  the  Celtic, 
as  the  most  furious  of  all  the  disputants ;  he  told  him  that  he  had  reason  on  his  side,  and 
begged  a  few  mislctoes.  He  then  praised  the  Greek  for  his  eloquence,  and  softened  all 
their  exasperated  spirits.  He  said  but  little  to  the  man  of  Cathay,  because  he  had  been  the 
most  reasonable  of  them  all.  At  last  he  said,  **  You  were  going,  my  friends,  to  quarrel  about 
nothing  ;  for  you  are  all  of  one  mind.*' 

At  this  word  they  all  cried  out  together. 
•^  Is  it  not  true,"  said  he  to  the  Celtic,  "  that  yon  adore  not  only  the  misletoe,  bat  him 
fluU  wade  both  the  misletoe  and  the  oak  ?' 
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Mott  undoubtedly^**  said  the  Celtic 

And  thou«  Mr  Egyptian*  doftt  not  tboa  reTere»  in  a  certain  ball»  him  who  gave  thebidb?*^ 

**  Yes,**  said  the  Egyptian. 

"  The  fish  annet,'*  oontinoed  he,  "  must  yield  to  him  who  made  the  lea  and  the  fithee* 
*rbe  Indian  and  the  Cathaian,**  added  he,  **  acknowledge,  like  yout  a  €rst  principle.  I  did 
not  fully  comprehend  the  admirable  things  that  were  said  by  the  Greek ;  but  I  am  sure  he 
wOl  admit  a  superior  being,  on  whom  form  and  matter  depend." 

The  Greek,  whom  they  all  admired,  said  that  Zadig  had  exactly  taken  his  meaning. 

**  You  are  all  then,**  replied  Zadig,  **  of  one  opinion,  and  have  no  cause  to  quarrel.** 

AD  the  company  embraced  him.  Setoc,  after  having  aold  his  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  returned  to  his  own  tribe  with  his  friend  Zadig,  who  learned,  npon  his  arrival,  that  he 
bad  been  tried  in  his  absence,  and  was  now  going  to  be  burnt  by  a  slow  fire* 

TUB  RENDEZVOUS. 

During  his  journey  to  Balxora,  the  priests  of  the  stars  had  resolved  to  punish  him.  The 
precious  stones  and  ornaments  of  the  young  widows  whom  they  sent  to  the  funeral  pile 
belonged  to  them  of  right ;  and  the  least  they  could  now  do,  was  to  bum  Zadig  for  the  ill 
office  he  had  done  theni.  Accordingly  they  accused  him  of  entertaining  erroneous  sentiments 
of  the  heavenly  host.  They  deposed  against  him,  and  swore  that  they  had  heard  him  say 
that  the  stars  did  not  set  in  the  sea.  This  horrid  bUsphemy  made  the  judges  tremble,  they 
were  ready  to  tear  their  garments  upon  hearing  these  impious  words ;  and  they  would  certainly 
have  torn  them,  had  Zadig  had  wherewithal  to  pay  them  for  new  ones.  But,  in  the  excess 
of  their  zeal  and  indignation,  they  contented  themselves  with  condemning  him  to  be  burnt 
by  a  slow  fire.  Setoc,  filled  with  despair  at  this  unhappy  event,  employed  all  his  interest  to 
save  his  friend,  but  in  vain ;  -he  was  soon  obliged  to  hold  his  peace.  The  young  widow 
Almona,  who  had  now  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  life,  for  whidi  she  was  obliged  to  Zadig, 
resolved  to  deliver  him  from  the  funeral  pile,  of  the  abuse  of  which  he  had  fully  convinced  her. 
She  resolved  the  scheme  in  her  own  mind,  without  imparting  it  to  any  person  whatsoever. 
Zadig  was  to  be  executed  the  next  day ;  if  she  could  save  him  at  all,  she  must  do  it  that  very 
night ;  and  the  method  taken  by  this  charitable  and  prudent  lady  was  as  follows  :— 

She  perfumed  herself ;  she  heightened  her  beauty  by  the  richest  and  gayest  apparel,  and 
went  to  demand  a  private  audience  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  stars.  As  soon  as  she  was  intro« 
duced  to  the  venerable  old  man,  she  addressed  him  in  these  terms :  "  Eldest  son  of  the  great 
bear,  brother  of  the  bull,  and  cousin  of  the  great  dog  -(such  were  the  titles  of  this  pontiff),  I 
oome  to  acquaint  thee  with  my  scruples.  1  am  much  afraid  that  I  have  committed  a  heinous 
crime  in  not  burning  myself  on  the  ft^ieral  pile  of  my  dear  husband ;  for,  indeed,  what  had  I 
worth  preserving  ?  perishable  flesh,  thou  scest,  that  is  already  entirely  withered.**  So  saying, 
ahe  drew  up  her  long  sleeves  of  silk,  and  showed  her  naked  arms,  which  were  of  an  elegant 
shape  and  a  dazzling  whiteness.     **  Thou  seest,'*  said  she,  '*  that  these  are  little  worth.*' 

The  priest  found  in  his  heart  that  they  were  worth  a  great  deal ;  his  eyes  said  so,  and  his 
mouth  confirmed  it ;  he  swore  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  such  beautiful  arms. 

**  Alas  r*  sold  the  widow,  **  my  arms,  perhaps,  are  not  so  bad  as  the  rest ;  but  thou  wilt 
confess  that  my  neck  is  not  worthy  of  the  least  regard." 

She  then  discovered  the  most  charming  bosom  that  nature  had  ever  formed.  Compared 
to  it,  a  rosebud  on  an  apple  of  ivory  would  have  appeared  like  madder  on  the  box-tree,  and 
the  whiteness  of  new-washed  lambs  would  have  seemed  of  a  dusky  yellow.  Her  neck ;  her 
Urge  black  eyes,  languishing  with  the  gentle  lustre  of  a  tender  fire ;  her  cheeks  animated  with 
the  finest  purple,  mixed  with  the  whiteness  of  the  purest  milk  ;  her  nose,  which  had  no  resem- 
blance to  the  tower  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  her  lips,  like  two  borders  of  coral,  inclosing  the  finest 
pearls  in  the  Arabian  Sea,—- all  conspired  to  make  the  old  man  believe  that  he  was  but  twenty 
years  of  age.     Almona,  seeing  him  inflamed,  entreated  him  to  pardon  Zadig. 

**  Alas  r  said  he,  **my  charming  lady,  should  I  grant  thee  his  pardon,  it  would  be  of  no 
servioe,  as  it  most  necessarily  be  signed  by  three  others,  my  brethren.* 

**  sign  it  however,**  said  Almona. 

**  With  all  my  heart,**  said  the  priest,  «  on  condition  that  thy  livonn  shall  be  thft  ^^  ^1 
my  ready  oompUanoe.*' 
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**  Thou  doett  me  too  naeh  honour,"  aaid  Almona ;  '*be  pittued  orfy  to  eoiM  to  my  chtm- 
ber  afttr  tiuiet,  and  iilwn  the  bright  itar  of  Sheat  thall  appear  fai  the  horizon  thoo  wilt  find 
me  on  a  rose-coloured  lofa,  and  thou  roayeit  then  use  thy  servant  as  thou  art  able*" 

So  saying,  she  departed  with  the  signature,  and  left  the  old  man  ftill  of  love  and  distrust  of 
bis  own  abilities.  He  employed  the  rest  of  th»day  in  batUng-;  he  drank  a  liquor  composed 
of  the  einnamoa  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  preeioas  sploea  of  Tidor  and  Temate ;  and  waited  with 
impatience  till  the  star  Sheet  should  make  its  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  Almona  went  to  the  seoond  pentifl^  He  assured  her  that  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  all  the  luminariea  of  heaven,  were  hut  glimmering  meteors  in  comparison  of  her  charms. 
She  asked  the  same  hMcm  of  him,  and  he  proposed  ta  grant  it  on  tlie  same  terms.  She 
suffered  herself  to  be  overaome,  ssid  appehited  the  seeond  pontiff  to  meet  her  at  the  rising 
of  the  star  Algenib.  From  tbenee  she  went  to  ^e  third  and  fourth  priest,  always  taklkig  their 
signatures,  and  making  an  assignation  from  star  to  star.  She  then  sent  a  message  to  the 
judges,  entreatiDg  them  to  come  to  her  house  on  an  affair  of  great  importance.  They  obeyed 
her  summons.  She  showed  iheni>  the  four  names,  and  told  them  at  what  price  the  priests  had 
aoki  the  pardon  of  Zadig.  Bach  of  them  arrived  at  the  hour  appointed.  Each  was  surprised 
at  finding  his  brethreo  thei%  but  still  more  at  seeing  the  judges,  before  whom  their  shame  was 
now  y«w^^»f>«iL  Zadig  was  saeedf  and  fletoo  was  so  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  and  address 
of  Almona,  that  lie  made  be^  his  wtlh.  Zadi^r  departed,  after  having  thrown  himself  at  the 
fttt  of  hia  deliverer*  Setoo  and  ho  took  leave  of  each  other  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  swearing 
an  eternal  friendships  and  ptomisiig  that  the  first  of  them  that  should  acquire  a  large  fortuno 
should  share  it  with  the  other. 

Zadig  directed  hia  eowBao  afoog  tho  frentiers  of  Assyrfa,  still  musbg  on  the  unhappy 
Astarte,  and  refiecting  eir  the  aewsrity  of  fertme,  which  seemed  determined  to  make  him  the 
sport  of  her  orudty,  and  the  ebjeet  of  her  perseeution.  **  What  !**  said  he  to  himself,  *<  four 
hundred  eunoeo  of  gold  for  having  seen  a  biteh  I  condemned  to  lose  my  head  for  four  bad 
▼arses  in  praise  ef  the  king  I  vsody  to  be  strangled  because  the  queen  had  shoes  of  the  colour 
of  my  bonnet  1  reduced  to  slavery  for  having  succoured  a  woman  who  was  beat !  and  on  tho 
point  of  being  burnt  for  havmg  saved  the  lives  of  all  the  young  widows  of  Arabia  !** 

TBI  ■OBBOa. 

Arriving  on  the  frontiers  wiiioh  divided  Arabia  Petroa  from  Syria,  he  passed  by  a  prett  j 
strong  casUc,  from  which  a  party  of  emed  Arabians  sallied  forth.  They  iostantly  surrounded 
him,  and  cried,  *'  AU  thou  hast  belongs  to  us,  and  thy  person  is  the  property  of  our  master.** 
Zadig  replied  by  drawing  his  sword ;  his  servant,  who  was  a  man  of  courage,  did  the  same. 
They  killed  the  first  Arabians  timt  presumed  to  lay  hands  on  them ;  and  though  the  number 
was  redoubled,  they  were  not  dismayed,  but  resolved  to  perish  in  the  conflict.  Two  men 
defended  themselves  against  a  multitude,  and  such  a  combat  could  not  last  long.  The  master 
of  the  castle,  whose  name  was  Arbogad,  having  observed  from  a  window  the  prodigies  of 
valour  performed  by  Zadig,  conceived  a  high  esteem  for  this  heroic  stranger.  He  descended 
in  haste,  and  went  in  person  to  call  off  his  men,  and  delivered  the  two  travellers. 

**  All  that  passes  over  my  lands,**  said  he,  **  belongs  to  mc,  as  well  as  what  I  find  upon  the 
lands  of  others ;  but  thou  seemest  to  be  a  man  of  such  undaunted  courage,  that  I  will  exempt 
thee  irom  the  oommou  law."  He  then  conducted  him  to  his  castle,  orderiug  his  men  to  treat 
him  well,  and  in  the  evening  Arbogad  supped  with  Zadig.  The  lord  of  the  castle  was  one  of 
those  Arabians  who  were  commonly  called  robbers ;  but  he  now  and  then  performed  some 
good  actions  amidst  a  mukitude  of  bad  ones.  He  robbed  with  a  furious  rapacity,  and  granted 
favours  with  great  generosity  ;  intrepid  in  action,  tJhAAe  In  company,  a  debauchee  at  table,, 
but  gay  in  his  debauchery,  and  particniariy  remarkable  for  his  frank  and  open  behaviour* 
He  was  highly  pleased  with  Zadig,  wbooe  Hveiy  conversation  lengthened  the  repast  At 
length  Arbogad  said  to  blow  **  I  advise  thee  to  enrol  thy  name  in  my  catalogue ;  thou  canst 
no  better ;  tliis  is  not  a  bod  trader  aad  tboo  mayest  one  day  become  what  T  am  at  present.** 

•*  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  aikiog  tlwo»*  saM  Zadig,  "'bow  long  thou  hast  fbUowed  this 
noble  profession  ?** 

»*  Fiook  my  moat  lanihi  jiiili,*  raplied  tko  lerd.  <«T  was  servant  to  a  pretty  good-natured 
AjMmb^  but  oottJd  not  endnre  the  hardahipe  of  my  titnatfon.    I  was  vexed  to  find  that  fate 


liad  given  ae  aO'iban  ef  tl»  earUi»  which  •^MHjr.bd«Hi^t»<Ilf^  4  Ih^IvM  tlwfliaid 
«raiy«aatiiiieitto«iokLAnihiMi,irho«iid4o«N^  "liyMMU«D^toiprir;  thtmwttVMM 
a  grain  of  sand  that  lamented  that  it  wai  no  more  than  a  neglected  atom  in  the  d«Rles  %t 
the  end  of  a  few  yean  it  became  a  diamnnd,  and  it  if  now  the  brightest  ornament  in  tho 
erownofthe  King  of  the  Indtes.**  Thii^itooiineinadendeci^hnpreiiiQnoamy  mtod;  Jwaa 
'the  grahk  6t  eand,  and  I  resolved  to  become  the  diamond.  I  began  hgr  stealing  two  hewea;  I 
•con  got  a  tMurty  of  companiona ;  I  pat  myielf  in  a  condition  to  roh^amall  earavaass  andthts, 
by  degrees,  I  destroyed  the  dificj^ee  which  had  formerly  subristcd  between  me  and  otharmcn. 
I  had  my  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  waaevea  raooinpcased  with  asnry  Ibr  the 
liardshipa  I  had  suffered.  Iwasgrea^y  respected,  and  became  the  captahiaf  a  band  of  vebban. 
I  leiied  this  castle  by  force.  TTie  satrap  of  Syria  had«a  mind  to  diapoiaeBS  aie  nfit ;  bntlwat 
too  rich  to  have  anything  to  lear.  I  gave  the  satrap  a  hendsonw  preaenti  by  which  means  I 
preserved  my  castle,  and  increased  my  possessions.  He  even  appointed  me  treasurer  of  the 
tributes  which  Arabia  Petnea  pays  to  the  king  of  kings.  I  peribrm  my  efflce  of  receiver  with 
great  punctuality,  but  take  the  freedom  to  dispense  with  that  of  paymaster. 

"The  grand  Desterham  of  Babylon  sent  hither  a  petty  satrap  in  the  name  of  Rhig  Mcab* 
dar,  to  have  me  strangled.  This  man  arrived  with  his  orders ;  I  was  apprised  of  all ;  I  caused 
to  be  strangled  in  his  .presence  the  four  persons  he  had  brought  with  him  to  draw  the  nooee ; 
after  which  I  aaked  kiiin  how  much  his  commission  for  strangling  me  might  be  worth.  Ha 
replied,  that  his  fees  would  amount  to  about  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  I  then  conviaeed 
him  that  he  might  gain  more  by  staying  with  me.  I  aaade  him  an  inferior  robber,  and  he  if 
vow  one  of  my  best  and  richest  officers.  If  thou  wilt  take  my  advice,  thy  success  may  be 
equal  to  his 4  never  was  there  a  better  season  for  plunder,  since  King  Moabdar  is  kiUed,  and 
an  Babylon  thrown  into  confusion." 

«  Moabdar  killed  T  said  Zodig,  **  and  what  is  become  of  Queen  Astarte  ?*' 

'*  I  know  not,"  replied  Arbogad.  All  I  know  is,  that  Moabdar  k>st  his  senses,  and  was 
kitted ;  that  Babylon  is  a  scene  of  disorder  and  bloodshed ;  that  all  the  empire  is  desolate ; 
that  there  are  some  fine  strokes  to  be  struck  yet ;  and  that»  for  my  part*  I  have  struck  seme 
that  are  admirable.** 

'*  But  the  queen,"  said  Zadig,  "for  heaven*s  sakct  luioweft  thoa  nothing  of  the  queen's 
fete?" 

**  Yes,*  replied  lie,  "  I  have  heard  something  of  a.  prince  of  Hiroania ;  if  she  was  not  killed 
in  the  tumult,  fhe  is  probably  one  of  his  concnbines ;  but  I  am  much  Ibnder  of  booty  than 
news.  I  have  taken  several  women  in  my  excursions,  but  I  keep  n^ne  of  them ;  I  sell  then 
^  a  high  price  when  they  are  beautiful,  without  inquiring  who  they  are.  In  commodities  of 
thia  kind  rank  makes  no  difference,  and  a  queen  that  is  u^y  will  never  find  a  merchant. 
PeriiapB  I  may  have  sold  Queen  Astarte ;  perhaps  she  is  dead ;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  it  is  of  little 
<900sequence  to  me,  and  I  should  imagine  of  as  little  to  thep."  So  saying,  he  drank  a  large 
draught,  which  threw  all  his  ideas  into  such  confusion  that  Zadig  could  obtain  no  farther  in- 
formation. 

Zadig  remained  for  some  time  without  speech,  sense,  ox  motion.     Arbogad  continued 
drinking,  told  Stories,  constantly  repeated  that  he  was  the  happiest    man  in  the  worid, 
and  eahorted  Zadig  to  pot  himself  in  the  same  condition.     At  last  the  aoporiferous  fumes  of 
the  wine  lulled  him  into  a  gentle  re  poee.     Zadig  passed  the  night  in  the  most  violent  pertur- 
bation. 

"  What  r  said  he,*' did  the  king  lose  his  senses,  and  is  he  killed  ?    I  cannot  help  lament- 
ing his  Cite.    The  empire  is  rent  in  pieces,  and  this  robber  is  happy.     O  fortune  I  O  destiny  I 
A  robber  is  happy,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  nature's  works  hath  periiaps  perished  in  a  bar- 
Inutius  manner,  or  lives  in  a  state  worse  than  death.    O  Astarte  1  what  is  become  of  thee?* 

At  day -break,  he  questioned  all  those  he  met  in  the  castle,  but  they  were  all  busy,  and  he 
teoeived  no  answer.  Paring  the  night  they  had  made  a  new  capture,  and  they  were  now 
employed  in  dividing  the  spoil.  All  he  coaki  obtain  in  this  hurry  and  conftukm  was  an 
opportnnlty  of  departing,  which  he  immediately  embraced,  plunged  deeper  than  ever  in  the 
moct  gleemy  and  mournful  reflections. 

Zadig  prooeeded  on  liis  journey  with  a  mind  full  of  disquiet  and  perQleKlt;f<«  •a.^^VsS&s^ 
€qifllogFBAiaiithe«BhipnrAitirt^    4HI  the  Ki^  <!  Bth(|fyM^  qiL)Bhi%iMBMk\giiMitnaNii  ^^tw^ 
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tbe  Iwppy  robber  Arbogad,  o«  ttaft  ttfiridooi  wmmm  whom  Am  BabyloBSattt  luidMltfdoB 
tbefrMlimof  BgSFpts  totivvi^ManthevrtilbrtmiMiBddiitpiNrfiitmcDtib^^ 
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At  AfiwIctgiiM  Afttnee  from  Arb<igad*t  eattle,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  a  nuU  rl?er,  atOl 
deploriiig  hit  Ut€t  and  eoaiidering  Mmtelf  as  the  most  wretched  of  maakind.  He  law  a 
fiaherman  lyfeg  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  icareely  holding,  In  hit  weak  and  feeble  hand,  a  net 
which  he  teeoBed  ready  to  drop,  and  llftinf  np  hit  ejet  to  heaven. 

<*  I  am  oertafaily,''  taid  the  fitherman,  '*  the  mott  unhappy  man  in  the  world.  I  wat  oni- 
Tortally  alkiwed  to  be  the  mott  fkmont  dealer  in  cream*cheete  in  Babylon,  and  yet  I  am 
mined.  I  had  the  mott  handtome  wife  that  any  man  in  my  ttation  could  hare,  and  by  her 
I  have  been  betrayed.  I  had  itill  left  a  paltry  home,  and  that  I  hare  teen  pillaged  and 
dettroyed.  At  last  I  took  refhge  in  thit  cottage,  where  I  have  no  other  retource  than  fishing* 
and  yet  I  cannot  catch  a  tingle  fish.  Oh,  my  net  I  no  more  will  1  throw  thee  into  the 
water ;  I  will  throw  mytelf  in  thy  place.**  So  taying,  he  arote  and  advanced  forward  in  the 
attitude  of  a  man  ready  to  throw  hhntelf  Into  the  river,  and  thut  to  finith  hit  Itfe. 

**  What  r*  taid  Zadig  to  himtelf,  '*  are  there  men  at  wretched  at  I?**  Hit  eagemett  to 
aave  the  fitherman't  life  wat  at  tudden  at  thit  reflection.  He  runt  to  him,  ttopt  hfan,  and 
speaks  to  him  with  a  tender  and  oompatdonate  air.  It  it  commonly  tuppoted  that  we  are 
iMt  miserable  when  we  have  .companions  in  our  misery.  This,  according  to  Zoreaster;  does 
not  proceed  from  malice,  but  necessity.  We  feel  ourselves  insensibly  drawn  to  an  unhappy 
person,  as  to  one  like  ourselves.  The  joy  of  the  happy  would  be  an  insult,  but  two  men  in 
distress  are  like  two  slender  trees,  which,  mutually  supporting  each  other,  fortify  themselves 
against  the  storm. 

**  Why,**  said  Zad%  to  the  fisherman,  <*  dost  thou  sink  under  thy  misfortunes?* 

"  Because,**  replied  he,  **  I  see  no  means  of  rellet  I  was  the  most  considerable  man  io 
the  village  of  Deribach,  near  Babylon,  and  with  the  assistance  of  my  wife  I  made  the  best 
cream-cheese  in  the  empire.  Queen  Astarte,  and  the  famous  minister  Zadig,  were  extremely 
Ibnd  of  them.  I  had  sent  them  six  hundred  cheeses,  and  one  day  went  to  the  dty  to  receive 
my  money;  but,  on  my  arrival  at  Babylon,  was  informed  that  the  queen  and  Zadig  had  dis- 
appeared. I  ran  to  the  house  of  Liord  Zadig,  whom  I  had  never  seen ;  but  found  there  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  grand  Desterham,  who,  being  furnished  with  a  royal  licence,  were 
|>lnndering  It  with  great  loyalty  and  order.  From  thence  I  flew  to  the  queen's  kitchen,  some 
of  the  lords  of  which  told  me  that  the  queen  was  dead ;  some  said  she  was  in  prison  ;  and 
others  pretended  that  she  had  made  her  escape ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  assuring  me  that  I 
would  not  be  paid  for  my  cheese.  I  went  with  my  wife  to  the  house  of  Lord  Orcan,  who  waa 
one  of  my  customers,  and  begged  bis  protection  in  my  present  distress.  He  granted  it  to 
my  wife,  but  reftised  It  to  me.  She  was  whiter  than  the  cream-cheeses  that  began  my  mis- 
fortune, and  the  lustre  of  the  Tyrian  purple  was  not  more  bright  than  the  carnation  which 
animated  this  whiteness.  For  this  reason  Orcan  detained  her,  and  drove  me  from  his  hoose. 
In  my  despair  I  wrote  a  fetter  to  my  dear  wife.  She  said  to  the  bearer,  '  All,  ah  !  1  know 
the  writer  of  this  a  little ;  I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  \  they  say  he  makes  excellent 
cream-cheese ;  dedre  him  to  send  me  some,  and  he  shall  be  paid.' 

*^  In  my  distress  I  resolved  to  apply  to  justice.  I  had  still  six  ounces  of  gold  remaining : 
I  was  obliged  to  give  two  to  the  lawyer  whom  I  consulted,  two  to  the  procurator  who  under- 
took my  cause,  and  two  to  the  secretary  of  the  first  judge.  When  all  this  was  done,  my 
business  was  not  beg  un,  and  I  had  already  expended  more  money  than  my  cheese  and  my 
wife  were  worth.  I  retoraed  to  my  own  vUIa£;e,  with  an  intention  to  sell  my  house,  in  order 
to  enable  me  to  recover  my  wife. 

**  My  house  was  well  worth  sixty  ounces  of  gold ;  but  as  my  neighbours  saw  that  I  was 
poor,  and  obliged  to  sell  it,  the  first  to  whom  I  applied  offered  me  thirty  ounces,  the  second 
twenty,  and  the  third,  ten.  Bad  as  these  offers  were,  I  was  so  blind  that  I  was  going  to 
ftrike  a  bargain,  when  a  prince  of  Hircanla  came  to  Babylon,  and  ravaged  all  in  his  way. 
My  house  was  first  sacked  and  then  burnt 

**  Haring  thus  lost  my  money,  my  wife,  and  my  house,  I  retired  into  this  country,  where 
Hum  BOW  geeii  me.    I  have  endeavoured  to'  f^ain  a  tubslsteiice  by  fishing ;  but  the  fish  make 
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A  nock  of  ne  ai  weQ  at  the  onil    I  etteh  none;  I  die  with  hunger*,  and  had  it  not  been 
§n  Ums,  anguii  comfbiiert  I  ibould  baveperiahed  in  the  riTee.'* . 

The  fitheman  wet  not  allowed  to  give  thia  long  aoconnt  withoal  faitemption  i  at  every 
moment,  Zadig,  moTed  and  transported,  said,  ^  What !  knowett  thou  nothing  of  the  qneen'f 
later 

**  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  fiiherman ;  *'bat  I  know  that  neither  the  queen  nor  Zadig  have 
paid  me  for  my  cream-cheeaei ;  that  I  have  lost  my  wife^  and  am  now  reduced  to 
despair." 

*'  I  flatter  myself,**  said  Zadig,  "  that  thou  wilt  not  lose  all  thy  money,  I  have  heard  of 
this  Zadig ;  he  is  an  honest  man ;  and  if  he  return  to  Babylon,  aa  he  expects,  he  will  give 
thee  more  than  he  owes  thee :  but  with  regard  to  thy  wife,  who>  is  not  so  honest,  I  advise 
thee  not  to  seek  to  recover  her.  Believe  me,  go  to  Babylon ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee, 
because  I  am  on  horseback,  and  thou  art  on  foot.  Apply  to  the  illustrious  Cador ;  tell  him 
thou  hast  met  his  friend ;  wait  for  me  at  his  house :  go,  perhaps  thou  wilt  not  always  be 
unhappy.  ** 

*'  O  powerful  Oromazes  P  continued  he,  '*  thou  employest  me  to  oomlbrt  this  man ;  whom 
wilt  thou  employ  to  give  me  consolation  ?**  So  saying,  he  gave  the  fisherman  half  the  money 
he  had  brought  from  Arabia. 

The  fisherman,  struck  with  surprise^  and  ravished  with  joy,  kissed  the  feet  of  the  friend  of 
Cador,  and  said,  *'  Thou  art  surely  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  save  me  !** 

Meanwhile  Zadig  continued  to  make  fresh  inquiries,  and  to  shed  tears. 

**  What  1  my  lord,"  cried  the  fisherman,  **  art  thou  then  so  unhappy,  thou  who  bestowest 
favours?" 

**  An  hundred  times  more  unhappy  than  thee,**  replied  Zadig. 

«*  But  how  is  it  possible,"  said  the  good  man,  *<  that  the  giver  can  be  more  wretched  than 
the  receiver." 

*•  Because,*'  replied  Zadig*  **  thy  greatest  misery  arose  from  poverty,  and  mine  is  seated 
in  the  heart.** 

**  Did  Orcan  take  thy  wife  from  thee  ?"  said  the  fisherman." 

This  word  recalled  to  iZadig's  mind  the  whole  of  his  adventures.     He  repeated  the  cata- 
,  logue  of-his  misfortunes,  beginning  with  the  queen's  bitch,  and  ending  with  his  arrival  at  the- 
castle  of  the  robber,  Arbogad. 

**  Ah,"  said  the  fisherman,  **  Orcan  deserves  to  he  punished ;  but  it  is  oommonly  such  men 
as  those  that  are  the  frivourites  of  fortune.    However,  go  thou  to  the  house  of  Lord  Cador, 
and  there  wait  my  arrival"    They  then  parted ;  the  fisherman  walked,  thanking  heaven  for  - 
the  happiness  of  his  condition ;  and  Zadig  rode,  accusing  fortune  for  the  hardness  of  his  lot. 

THV  BASIUSK. 

Arriving  in  a  beautiful  meadow,  he  there  saw  several  women,  who  were  searching  for 
something  with  great  application.  He  took  the  liberty  to  approach  one  of  them,  and  to  ask  if 
he  might  have  the  honour  to  assist  them  in  their  search. 

**  Take  care  that  thou  dost  not"  replied  the  Syrian,  *' what  we  are  searching  for  can  he- 
touched  only  by  women." 

"  Strange,"  said  Zadig,  *'  may  I  presume  to  ask  thee  what  it  is  that  women  are  only  permit^ 
ted  to  touch." 

**  It  is  a  basilisk,'' said  she. 

"  A  basilisk,  madam !  and  for  what  purpose,  pray,  dost  thou  seek  a  basilisk  ?** 

**  It  is  for  our  lord  and  master,  Ogul,  whose  castle  thou  seest  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  at 
the  end  of  the  meadow.  We  are  bis  most  humble  slaves.  The  Lord  Ogul  is  sick.  His  pby- 
sidan  hath  ordered  him  to  eat  a  basilisk  stewed  in  rose*water ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  rare  animal, 
and  can  only  be  taken  by  women,  the  Lord  Ogul  hath  promised  to  choose  for  his  wife  the 
woman  that  shall  bring  him  a  basilisk ;  let  me  go  on  in  my  search,  for  thou  seest  what  1  shall 
lose  if  I  am  prevented  by  my  companions." 

Zadig  left  her  and  the  other  Assyrians  to  search  ibr  their  basilisk,  and  continued  to  walk  in 
the  meadow ;  when  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  small  rivulet,  he  found  another  lady  lyin^oa  thi^ 
grass,  and  who  was  not  searching  for  anything.     Her  i^nou  «eem«QL  Va*^  mK^%>A&  \\s^  v«x 
fMCfi  wu  covered  wUb  «  vetL    She  was  incUned  towu^  Vbft  tvh^q^X^  lail  ^\^JkA»>aa^  «i^  ^t^^ 
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ceeiled  from  hcfr  Uotitk  'blNT  fauitl  ^he  h«M  a  vmatl  rod  irfth  wfaidi  Ae  wn  tradog  6liiV«*. 
ten  oo  the  fine  taad  that  lay  between  the  tuff  antt'tbe  tMnook.  2adig  had  the  «uikieity  t» 
•zamiDe  what  the  woman  was  writing.  He  drew  near ;  be  law  the  letter  Z,  rhen  an  A, ;  he 
wai aitonlthed ;  then appemred a t> ;  ho ftatted.  But neverwai surprise eqnalto Ms,  when IM 
saw  the  two  last  letters  of  his  name.  He  stood  for  some  Ume  immoreable.  At  last  breakfaif 
Bilenoe  with  a  ftuiftering  Totee,  *'  O  generous  lady ;  pardon  a  stranger  and  nitlbrtonate  man« 
Ibr  presuming  to  ask  thee  by  What  surprising  adtentore  I  bete  find'tfae  nameof  SSadigtraeed 
out  by  thy  divine  hand.'*  At  this  voice,  and  these  words,  the  lady  lifted  up  the  veil  wHh  a 
trembling  hand,  looked  at  2ad^,  sent  forth  a  cry  of  tenderness,  surprise,  and  joy,  and  sinking 
under  the  various  emotions  which  at  once  assaulted  her  aoul,  Ibll  speechless  into  bis  arms.  It 
*was  Astarte  hersdf ;  It  was  the  Queen  of'Babylon ;  it -was  die  whom  Zadig  adored,  andifriKnii 
=lie  had  reproached  himself  finr  adoring ;  it  was  she  whose  misfortunes  he  had  so  deeply 
lamented,  and  for  whose  Ikte  he  had  been  so  anxiously  ooneemed.  He  was  for  a  mom^t 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  senses,  when  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  those  of  Astarte,  whi^h  now 
began  to  open  again  with  a  langour  mixed  with  confusion  and  tenderness ;  *'  O  ye  imsBoHal 
powers,**  cried  he,  **  Who  preside  over  the  fktes  of  weak  mortals,  do  ye  hideed  restore  Astarte 
^  me  I  at  what  a  thne,  in  what  a  place,  and  in  what  a  condition  do  I  again  behold  her?**  He 
fell  on  hit  knees  before  Astarte,  and  laid  his  face  in  the  dust  at  her  feet.  Hie  Queen  of  Babylon 
raised  him  up,  and  made  him  sit  by  her  side  on  the  brink  of  the  rivulet.  She  frequently^wiped 
her  eyes,  from  which  the  tean  continued  to  flow  afresh :  she  twenty  times  resumed  her  dis- 
course, which  her  sighs  as  often  hiterrupted  ;  she  asked  by  what  strange  aecident  they  were 
brought  together ;  and  suddenly  prevented  his  answers  by  other  questions  s  she  waved  the 
account  of  her  own  misfortunes,  and  desired  to  be  informed  of  those  of  Zadig.  At  last,  botii 
of  them  having  a  little  composed  the  tumult  of  their  souls,  Zadig  acquainted  her  In  a  few 
words  by  what  adventure  he  was  brought  into  that  meadow.  **  But,  O  unhappy  and  respectable 
queen  !  by  what  means  do  I  find  thee  in  this  lonely  place,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  riave,  and 
accompanied  by  other  female  slaves  who  are  searchhig  fbr  a  iMsflisk,  which,  by  order  of  a 
physician  is  to  be  stewed  in  rose-water  ?" 

•*  While  they  are  searching  for  their  basilisk,'*  said  the  fefr  Astarte,  «  I  wfll  inform  thee  of 
all  I  have  suffored,  for  which  heaven  has  sufficiently  recompensed  me,  by  restoring  thee  to 
my  sight.  Thou  knowest  that  the  king,  my  husband,  was  vexed  to  see  thee  the  most  ami. 
able  of  mankind ;  and  that  for  this  reason  he  one  night  resolved  to  strangle  thee  and  poison 
me.  Thou  knowest  how  heaven  permitted  my  little  mute  to  infonn  me  of  the  orders  of  his 
sublime  majesty.  Hardly  had  the  AiithAil  Cador  obliged  thee  to  depart.  In  obedience  to  my 
eommand,  when  he  ventured  to  enter  my  apartment  at  midnight  by  a  secret  passage.  He 
Oanied  me  off,  and  conducted  me  to  the  temple  of  Oromazes,  where  the  magi,  his  brother, 
shut  me  up  in  that  huge  statue,  whose  base  reaches  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and  whose 
top  rises  to  the  summit  of  the  dome.  I  was  there  buried  in  a  manner ;  but  was  served  by  the 
magi,  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  break  of  day  his  majesty's  apothecary 
entered  my  chamber  with  a  potion  composed  of  a  mixture  Of  henbane,  opium,  black  hemlock, 
hellebore,  and  aconite ;  and  another  officer  went  to  thhie  with  a  bowstring  of  blue  silk.  Neither 
of  us  were  to  be  found.  Cador,  the  better  to  deceive  the  king,  pretended  to  come  and  accuse 
us  both.  He  said  that  thou  hadst  taken  the  road  to  the  Indies,  and  I  that  to  Memphis ;  On 
which  the  king's  guards  were  Immediateiy  despatched  in  pursoit  of  us  both. 

**  The  couriers  who  pursued  me  did  not  know  me.  I  had  hardly  ever  shown  my  face  to 
any  but  thee,  and  to  thee  only  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  order  of  my  husband.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  pursuit  by  the  description  that  had  been  given  them  of  my  person. 
On  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  they  met  with  a  woman  of  the  same  stature  with  me,  and  possessed 
perhaps  of  greater  oharms.  She  was  weeping  and  wandering.  They  made  no  doubt  that  this 
iroman  was  the  Queen  of  Babylon,  and  accordingly  brought  her  to  Moabdar ;  theh*  mistake 
at  first  threw  the  king  Into  a  violent  passion ;  but  having  viewed  this  woman  more  attentively, 
be  found  her  extremely  handsome,  and  was  oomforted.  She  was  called  Missouf.  I  have-since 
been  informed  that  th^  name  in  the  Egyptian  language  signifies  the  capricious  fair  one.  She 
was  so  in  realfty ;  but  she  bad  as  much  cunning  as  eaprtce.  She  pleased  Moabdar,  and 
gained  such  an  asoendeney  over  him  as  to  make  him  choose  her  for  a  wife.  Her  character 
itea  btitm  iiiffMiMr  Id  fit  tme  colours*  She  gave  berself  up  without  sentple,  to  all  the  fivaki 
*  Btn  moM  tarn  Mlcod  ttan  tftM  xk  tevii|f^^ifi»^'iiaax^«&^^CQi«:t^ 
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to  dance  before  her ;  and  oahii  raftiiai^  iht  perwoutad  him  to  tha  most  unratenting  cruelty* 
She  ordered  her  master  of  the  horse  to-make  her  a  pie  of  aiveettteata.  In  vain  did  he  repa^i 
sent  thai  he  was  not  &  pastiqr^oook ;  he  was  obliged- to  make  it^  and-  lost  hia  place  because  it 
was  baked  too  hard.  The' post-  of  master  of  the  horse,  she  gave  to  her  dwarf^  and  that  of  chani* 
oellor  to  her  page.  la  thia  asanner  did  she  govarn  Babylon*  Kvergrbody  regretted  the  lose  of 
BMi  The  king  who*  till  the  moment  of  his.resolfing  to  peisaa  me  and.  strangle  thee,  had  bean 
m  tolerable  good  kiad  of-man»  seemed  nova  to  have  (hnowned  all.  his  virtues  in  his  immoderate 
fondness  for  his  oaprioiona  fair  one.  He  eaasa  tctiio  temple- on  tbe  great  day.  of  the  feast  heldl 
in  honour  of  the  sacred  fire.  I  saw  him  implore  the  gods  on  behalf  of  Missouf  at  the  feet  of 
the  statue  in  which  I  waa  enclosed.  I  raised  my-  voioe,  I  cried  oot»  *  The  gods  reject  the 
prayera  of  a  king  who  is  now  beeomo  a.tjrrant,  and  who  attemptad  to  marder  a  reasonable 
wiia,  in  order  to  marry  e  woonn  reowriuible  for  nothing  bnfeher  fisUy  and  eatravaganoe.'  At 
these  words  Moabdar  was  oonfounded,  and  his  head  became  diaordered*  The  oracle  I  had 
pieaonnced,  and  the  tyranny  of  Missouf,  conspired  to  deprive  him.  of  hia  judgment,  and  in  a 
ftw  days  his  reason  entirely  ibraook  him. 

**  His  madness,  which  seemed  to  be  the  jedgment  of  heaven,  waS'  the  signal  to  a  revolt* 
The  people  rose,  and  ran  to  arms ;  and  Babylon,  which  had  been  so  long  immersed  in  idlenemt 
end  eflemioacy,  became  the  theatre  of  a  bloody,  olvil  war.  I  was  taken  from  the  heart  of  my 
ntalne,  and  pUced  at  the  head  of  a  party.  Cador  flew  to  Memphis  to  bring  thee  back  te 
Babylon.  The  prince  of  Hircania*  informed-  of  these  fatal  events^  retomed  with  his  army,  ami 
made  a  third  party  in  Chaldssak  He  attacked  the  kingp,  who  fled  beibra  him  with  his  capricious 
Sgyptian.  Moabdar  died  pierced  with  wounds.  Missouf  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqnesor* 
I  mjpsalf  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  by  a  party  of  Uireaatans,  who  condncted  me  to  their 
prince's  tent  at  the  very  moment  that  Missouf  was  brought  before  him.  Thou  will  doubtlese 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  prince  thought  me  mere  beautiful  than  the  Egyptian ;  but  tboa 
wilt  be  sorry  to  be  informed  that  he  designed  me  for  his  seraglio.  He  told  me,  with  a  Uuat 
and  resolute  air,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  n military  expedition,  which  he  was' just  going 
to  uod^take  he  would  come  to  me.  Judge  how  great  must  have  beenmy  grieil  My  ties  witb 
Moabdar  were  already  dissolved ;  I  might  have  been  tiie  wife  of  Zadig ;  and  I.  was  fallen  hito 
the  hands  of  a  barbarian.  I  answered  him  with  idl  the  pride  whioh  my  high  rank  and  ndUe 
aantiments  could  inspire.  I  had  always  heard  it  affirmed  that  heaven  stamped  on  persons-  of 
my  oonditioo  a  mark  of  grandeur,  which,  with  a  single  word  or  glanoe,  oooJd  reduce  to  the 
bwliness  of  the  most  profound  respect,  those  rash  and  forward  persons  who  presume  to  deviate 
irmn  the  rules  of  politeaess.  I  spoke  like  a  queen,  but  was  treated  like  a  maid-servant.  The 
Hireanian,  without  even  designing  to  speak  to  me,  told  his  black  eunuch  that  I  was  imperti* 
lent,  but  that  he  thought  me  handsome.  He  ordered  him  to  take  care  of  me,  and  to  put  me 
under  the  regimen  of  fevoUrites,  that  so  my  complexion  being  improved,  I  might  be  the  more 
vorthy  of  his  favours,  when  he  should  be  at  leisure  to  honour  me  with  them.  *  I  told  him  th^ 
rather  than  submit  to  his  desires,  I  would  put  an  end  to  my  life.'  He  replied  with  a  smiley 
*  that  women,  he  believed  were  not  so  bloodthirsty,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  such  vio- 
lent expressions,'  and  then  left  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  just  put  another  parrot  into 
Us  aviary.  What  a  state  for  the  first  queen  of  the  universe,  and  what  is  more  for  a  heart 
devoted  to  Zadi^ !" 

At  these  wordd,  Zadig  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  his  tears.  Astarte 
raised  him  with  great  tenderness,  and  thus  continued  her  story : — **  I  now  saw  myself  in  the 
power  of  a  barbarian,  and  rival  to  the  foolish  woman  with  whom  I  was  confined.  She  gave 
me  an  account  of  her  adventures  in  Egypt.  From  the  description  she  gave  of  your  person, 
horn  the  time,  from  the  dromedary  on  which  you  were  mounted,  and  from  every  other  cir- 
enmatance,  I  inferred  that  Zadig  was  the  man  who  had  fought  for  her.  I  doubted  not  bat 
that  you  was  at  Memphis,  and  therefore  resolved  to  repair  thither.  Beautiful  Missouf,**  safal 
I*  ''thou  art  more  handsome  than  I,  and  will  please  the  prince  of  Hircania  much  better. 
Assist  me  in  contriving  the  means  of  my  escape ;  thou  wilt  then  reign  alone ;  thou  wile  at 
enoe  make  me  happy,  and  rid  thyself  of  a  rival.  Missouf  concerted  with  me  the  means  of 
my  i%ht ;  and  I  departed  secretly  with  a  female  Egyptian  slave. 

"Aa  lepproeehed  the  Arontiers  of  Arabia,  a  famous  robber  named  AxbQl^B^^vjaM^ 'vb^ 
iMile  sense  BMrebeDts^  who  brought  me  to  \)bai  tniAft^  "veMsn  \mi^  ^^f^ 
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He  bought  me  withimt  knowiiig  who  I  wai.  He  it  a  TolupCiiBry,  ambitkrat  of  nothing  but 
food  living,  and  thiolu  that  God  lent  him  into  the  world  for  no  other  porpoee  than  to  tit  aft 
table.  He  iB  10  extremely  oorpnlent,  that  he  it  alwtyt  in  danger  cf  being  tnfibcated.  Hit 
physician,  who  hat  but  little  credit  with  him  when  he  hat  a  good  digestion,  govemt  him  with 
a  detpotic  sway,  when  he  hat  ate  too  much.  H«  has  pertnaded  Urn  that  a  batiiitk  ttewcd  in 
fote-water  will  effect  a  complete  care.  The  Lord  Ogul  hath  promited  his  hand  to  the  femalo 
tlave  that  brings  him  a  basilisk.  Thoa  teest  that  I  leave  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
meriting  this  honour;  and  never  was  I  lets  detiroot  of  finding  the  batiiitk,  than  tince  heaven 
bath  restored  thee  to  my  tight.** 

Thit  account  wat  tucceeded  by  a  long  conversation  between  Attarte  and  Zadig,  conrittinf( 
of  everything  that  their  long  tupprcted  tentimentt,  their  great  tufferingt,  and  their  mstnal 
love,  could  inspire  into  hearts  the  mott  noble  and  tender ;  and  the  genii  who  pretide  over 
love  carried  their  wordt  to  the  iphere  of  Venut. 

The  women  returned  to  Ogul  without  liaving  found  the  batiiitk.  Zadig  wat  introdnoed 
to  thit  mighty  lord,  and  tpoke  to  him  hi  the  following  terms  :—**  May  immortal  health 
descend  from'heaven  to  bloM  all  thy  dayt  f  I  am  a  phytidan :  at  the  firtt  report  of  thj  in- 
disposition I  flew  to  thy  castle,  and  have  now  brought  thee  a  basilisk  stewed  in  rose  water.. 
Not  that  I  pretend  to  marry  thee.  All  I  ask  it  the  liberty  of  a  Babylonian  slave,  who  hath 
been  hi  thy  possession  for  a  few  days;  and,  if  I  should  not  be  so  happy  at  to  cure  thee, 
magnificent  Lord  Ogul,  1  consent  to  remain  a  slave  in  her  place." 

The  proposal  wat  accepted.  Attarte  tet  out  for  Babylon  with  Zadig't  servant,  promising, 
immediately  upon  her  arrival,  to  send  a  courier  to  inform  him  of  all  that  had  happened. 
Their  parting  was  as  tender  as  their  meeting.  The  moment  of  meeting,  and  that  of  partfaig, 
are  the  two  greatest  epoehat  of  life,  at  tayeth  the  great  book  of  Zend.  Zadig  loved  the 
queen  with  as  mud)  ardour  at  he  profetted ;  and  the  queen  loved  Zadig  more  than  the 
thought  proper  to  acknowledge. 

Meanwhile  Zadig  tpoke  thut  to  Ogul :— '<  My  lord,  my  basilisk  is  not  to  be  eaten ;  all  its 
virtue  roust  enter  through  thy  pores.  I  have  endosed  it  in  a  little  ball,  blown  up  and  covered 
with  a  fine  skin.  Thou  must  strike  this  ball  with  all  thy  might,  and  I  must  strike  it  back  for 
a  considerable  time ;  and  by  observiug  this  regimen  for  a  few  days,  thou  wilt  see  the  effects  of 
my  art."  The  first  day  Ogul  was  out  of  breath,  and  thought  he  should  have  died  with 
fatigue.  The  second,  he  was  less  fatigued,  and  slept  better.  In  eight  days  he  recovered  ail 
the  strength,  all  the  health,  all  the  agility  and  cheerfulness  of  his  most  agreeable  years. 
'*  Thou  hast  played  at  ball,  and  hast  been  temperate,"  said  Zadig,  "  know  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature  us  a  basilisk ;  that  temperance  and  exerdse  are  the  two  great  pre* 
tervatives  of  health ;  and  that  the  art  of  reconciling  intemperance  and  health  is  as  chimerical 
as  the  philosopher's  stone,  judicial  astrology,  or  the  theology  of  the  magi.*' 
^  Ogul's  first  physician  observing  how  dangerous  this  man  might  prove  to  the  medical  art, 
formed  a  design,  in  conjunction  with  the  apothecary,  to  send  Zadig  to  search  for  a  basilisk  in 
the  other  world.  Thus,  after  having  suffered  such  a  long  train  of  calamities  on  account  of  his 
good  actions,  he  was  now  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life  for  curing  a  gluttonous  lord.  He 
was  invited  to  an  excellent  dinner,  and  was  to  have  been  poisoned  in  the  second  course;  but, 
during  the  first,  he  happily  received  a  courier  from  the  fair  Astarte. 

**  When  one  is  beloved  by  a  beautiful  woman,"  says  the  great  Zoroaster,  *'  he  hath  always 
the  good  fortune  to  extricate  himself  out  of  every  kind  of  difficulty  and  danger." 

THE   COMBATS. 

The  queen  was  received  at  Babylon  with  all  those  transports  of  joy  which  are  ever  felt  on 
the  return  of  a  beautiful  princess  who  hath  been  involved  in  calamities.  Babylon  was  now  in 
greater  tranquillity.  The  Prince  of  iiircania  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  victorious  Baby- 
lonians declared  that  the  queen  should  marry  the  man  whom  they  should  choose  for  their 
aovereign.  They  were  resolved  that  the  first  place  in  the  world,  that  of  bdng  husband  to 
Astarte  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  should  not  depend  on  cabals  and  intrigues.  They  swore  to 
acknowledge  for  king  the  man  who,  upon  trial,  should  be  found  to  be  postetted  of  the  greatett 
valour  and  the  greatest  wisdom.  Accordingly,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leaguee  from  the  city, 
£  gpaeioag  piMoe  waM  laarked  out  for  the  list,  surrounded  with  magnificent  amphitheatna» 
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Thitber  the  eombataaU  were  to  refMir  in  oompleCa  armour*  Eaeh  of  thorn  bad  a  leparato 
opaitowot  bohind  tbo  ampbitheatra,  wbero  tboy  wore  neitber  to  be  moo  nor  known  by  anjr 
000.  EaebwastoonoooDterlbar  luiigbti;andtbofo  tbatwofOfobappy  at  toconqnor  ibar» 
wore  tbon  to  engage  witb  one  another :  lo  that  be  wbo  rtnained  tbo  lait  master  of  the  field, 
fioald  be  proclaimed  conqueror  at  the  garnet.  Four  dayt  after,  be  wat  to  return  with  the 
tame  annt,  and  to  explain  tlie  mnigmat  propoted  by  tlw  magL  If  bo  did  not  explain  tbo 
iBoigmat,  be  wai  not  king ;  and  the  mnnlng  at  the  lancet  wat  to  begin  afireth,  till  a  nan  shoald 
be  found  wbo  wat  conqueror  in  both  thete  eombatt ;  for  they  were  abiolutely  determined  to 
have  asking  pottetted  of  tbo  greatett  wisdom  and  the  most  invincible  courage.  The  queen 
wat  all  the  while  to  be  ttrictly  guarded ;  the  wat  only  allowed  to  be  preeeat  at  the  garnet^ 
and  even  there  the  wat  to  be  covered  with  a  veil ;  but  wat  not  permitted  to  tpeak  to  any  of 
tiie  competitort,  that  to  they  might  neither  receive  favour,  nor  tuffer  injnttice. 

Thete  particulart  Astarte  eommunicated  to  her  lover,  liopbg,  that  in  order  to  obtain  ber» 
ho  would  show  bimteif  pottetted  of  greater  courage  and  wisdom  than  any  other  person.  Zadig 
tot  out  on  hit  journey,  beteeebfaig  Venut  to  fortify  liit  courage  and  enlighten  hit  understanding. 
He  arrived  on  the  bankt  of  tbo  Enphratet  on  the  eve  of  thit  great  day.  He  cauted  hit  device 
to  be  intcribed  among  thote  of  tbo  oombatantt,  concealing  hit  face  and  hit  name^  at  the  law 
oidained ;  and  then  wont  to  repote  bhnseif  in  the  apartment  that  fell  to  him  by  lot.  Hit 
fHend  Cador,  who,  after  tbo  fruitless  search  he  had  made  for  him  in  Egypt,  wat  now  returned 
to  Babylon,  sent  to  hit  tent  a  complete  tuit  of  armour,  which  was  a  present  from  the  queen,  ae 
alto  from  himself  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  Persia.  Zadag  presently  perceived  that  these 
presents  were  sent  by  Astarte;  and  from  thence  hit  courage  derived  frerii  ttrengtb,  and  bit 
love  the  most  animated  hopet. 

Next  day,  the  queen  being  teatod  under  a  canopy  of  jewels,  and  the  amphitheatres  filled 
with  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  rank  in  Babylon,  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  circus. 
Each  of  them  came  and  laid  hit  device  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  magi.  They  drew  thefar 
devices  by  lot ;  and  that  of  Zadig  was  the  last  The  first  who  advanced  was  a  certain  lord, 
named  Itobad,  very  rich  and  very  vain,  but  possessed  of  little  courage,  less  address  and,  hardly 
of  any  jndgment  at  all.  Hia  servants  had  persuaded  him  that  such  a  man  as  he  ought  to  bo 
king ;  he  said  in  reply,  "  Such  a  man  as  I  ought  to  reign  ;*'  and  thus  they  had  armed  him  cap* 
a^pie.  He  wore  an  armour  of  gold  enamelled  with  green,  a  plume  of  green  feathers,  and  a 
lance  adorned  with  green  ribbands.  It  was  instantly  perceived  by  the  manner  in  which  Itobad 
managed  his  horse,  that  it  was  not  for  such  a  man  as  him  that  heaven  reserved  the  sceptre  of 
Babylon.  The  first  knight  that  ran  agafaist  hhn  threw  him  out  of  his  saddle :  the  second  laid 
hfan  flat  on  his  horse's  buttocks,  with  his  legs  in  the  air,  and  his  arms  extended.  Itobad  re« 
covered  himself,  but  with  so  bad  a  grace,  that  the  whole  amphitheatre  burst  out  a  laughing. 
The  third  knight  disdained  to  make  use  of  his  lance ;  but,  making  a  pass  at  him,  took  him  by 
the  right  leg,  and  wheeling  hhn  half  round,  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  sand.  The  squires  of 
the  games  ran  to  him  kughtng,  and  replaced  him  in  his  saddle.  The  fourth  combatant  took 
him  by  the  left  leg.  and  tumbled  him  down  on  the  other  side.  He  was  conducted  back  with 
soomftil  shouts  to  his  tent,  where,  according  to  the  law,  he  was  to  pats  the  night ;  and  as  he 
limped  along,  with  great  difficulty,  he  said ;  ^  MThat  an  adventure  for  such  a  man  as  I  )* 

Tlie  other  knights  acquitted  themsdvet  with  greater  ability  and  tuccess.  Some  of  them 
conquered  two  combatants;  a  few  of  tliem  vanquished  three ;  but  none  but  Prince  Ottamus 
conquered  four.  At  last  Zadig  fought  in  his  turn.  He  successively  threw  four  knights  off 
their  saddles,  with  all  the  gprace  imaginable.  It  then  remained  to  be  seen  who  should  be  con- 
queror,  OtUmus  or  Zadig.  The  arms  of  the  first  were  gold  and  blue,  with  a  plume  of  the 
tame  colour ;  thote  of  the  ktt  were  white.  The  wishes  of  all  the  spectators  were  divided  be- 
tween the  knight  hi  blue  and  the  knight  in  white.  The  queen,  wliose  heart  was  in  a  violent 
palpitation,  oiTered  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  success  of  the  white  colour. 

The  two  champioos  made  their  passes  and  vaults  with  so  much  agility,  they  mutually  gave 
and  received  such  dexterous  blows  with  their  lances  and  sat  so  firmly  hi  thefr  saddles,  that 
every  body  but  the  queen  wished  there  might  be  two  kmgs  hi  Babylon.  At  length,  their 
,  horses  behig  tired,  and  their  lancet  broken,  Zadag  had  recoorie  to  thit  ttratagem :  he  passea 
behind  the  bine  prince;  tpringt  open  the  buttockt  of  lilt  bone;  teixet  hfan  bt  th*  ^V&i!&!ik\ 
thitmi  Urn  OB  the  earth;  plaeei  bimteif  iathondidK  ib4  iJtMdi&T«iB4^Mua«ak«a.\A\K% 
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Mtwded  oa  tbe  grauML  AU  the  aphitiMlre  oried4ml| «« VMary  to  the^hite  kAigfatr 
Ottamut  Ham  in  «  vMtDt  paMMiii»  sad  dnm  hii  aiMftd ;  Oadig  Iwpt  fNMB  liis  horae  wkbiiit 
aabre  in  his  baad.  Both  of  tfaem  oto  now  on  tbe  fvound,  ^agaged  in  a  now  — aibat  wli«a 
iireagtb  and  acpiity  triomph  bjr  turna.  Thephuaas of  thalr  holaatt,  ttw  atuda of  thoir  braoo^ 
let*,  and  the  rings  of  their  anaoor,  are  drhrea  to  a  great  distaaoe  by  tbe  violoooe  <^  a  thousand 
forioas  blows.  They  strike  with  the  point  aad  the  edge;  to  the  right,  to  tbe  left ;  on  tba 
head,  oo  the  breast;  theyTStrcati  they  advanee;  they  meaiaw  swords;  they  obta;  ibef 
•eiie  each  other ;  they  bend  liiie  serpents  ;  they  attaok  like  lions ;  and  tbe  fire  erery  BMHaent 
flashes  from  their  blows.  At  Uist  Zadig,  having  reeovered  his  spirits,  itopa^  makes  a  feint ; 
leaps  upon  Ottamus ;  throws  him  oo  the  ground  and  disarms  Mm ;  and  Ottamus -cries  oa^ 
**  It  is  tbou  akme,  O  white  knight,  that  ongbtest  to  reignorer  Babylon  I'  The  (|oeen  wasaow 
at  the  height  of  her  joy.  The  knight  in  the  blue  annonr,  aad  the  knif^t  in  whiter  were  con* 
ducted  each  to  his  own  apartment,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  aeoording  to  tbe  iatention  of  the 
law.  Motes  came  to  wait  «pon  them,  and  to  serve  them  at  table,  it  m^  beoaiily  sapposed 
Ihat  the  queen'a  fittlo  mute  waited  upon  Zadig.  They  were  than -left- to  themselves,  to-enjoy 
Abe  sweets  of  repose  till  tbe  neat  monriag,  at  whieh  time  tbe  Qoaq|ueror<waB  to  bring  liis  deviis 
to  the  grand  magi,  to  compare  it  with  that^irhich  be  bad  left,  and  aadpe  himsslf «kaown. 

Zadig,  though  deeply  in  love,  was  so  much  Istigoed  ihat  be  could  nothelp  sleeping.  Itobad 
•who  lay  near  bioi,  never  oloaed  bis  eyes.  He  arose  in  the  night,  entered  his  apartment,  took 
•the  white  aran  and  device  of  Zadig,  and  pot  his  green  amour  in  their  place.  At  break  of 
day,  he  went  boldly  to  tlie  grand  magi,  to-dedars  that  so  great  a  man  as  ha  was  conqueror. 
This  was  little  .espected;  however,  ho  was  proclaimed  while  Zadig  was  still  asleep.  Astorte, 
surprised  and  filled  with  despair,  returned  to  Babylon.  The  orapbitlieatre  was  almost  empty 
when  Zadig  awoke ;  be  sought  for  his  arms,  but  could  find  none  but  the  green  armour.  With 
this  he  was  obliged  to  cover  himsoIA  having  nothing  else  near  him.  Astonished  and  enraged, 
be  put  it  on  in  a  furious  passion,  and  advanced  in  his  equipage. 

The  people  that  still  reiasaiaed  in  the  amphitheatre  and  the  circus  received  him  with  hoots 
and  hiises.  They  surrounded  him,  and  insulted  him  to  -Ms  faee.  Never  did  man  suffer  such 
cruel  mortifications.  He  lost  his  patienee ;  with  his-sabre'be  dispersed  such  of  the  populace  as 
■dared  to  afiront  him ;  but  he  knew  not  wliat  coorse  to  take.  He  could  not  see  the  queen ; 
he  could  not  claim  the  white  armour  she  had  sent  him,  without  exposing  her ;  and  thus,  while 
she  was  plunged  in  grief,  he  was  filled  with  fury  and  distraction.  He  walked  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphratps,  fully  persuaded  tiiat  his  star  had  destined  him  to  inevitable  misery  ;  and  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  all  his  misfortunes,  from  the  adventure  of  the  woman  who  hated  one-eyed  men, 
to  that  of  his  armour.  **  This,"  said  he,  **  is  the  consequence  of  my  having  slept  too  long. 
Had  I  slept  less,  I  should  now  have  been  king  of  Babylon,  and  to  possession  of  Astarte. 
Knowledge,  virtue,  and  courage,  have  hitherto  served  only  to  make  me  miserable.*'  He  then 
let  fall  some  secret  murmurings  against  Providence,  and  was  tempted  to  believe  that  ttie  world 
was  governed  by  a  cruel  destiny,  which  oppressed  the  "good,  and-prospered  knights  in  green 
armour.  One  of  his  greatest  mortifications  was  his  being  obliged  to  wear  that,  g^reen  armour 
which  had  exposed  him  to  such  contumelioDS  treatment.  A  merchant  happening  to  pass  .by, 
be  sold  it  to  him  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  bought  a  gown  and  a  loag  bonnoL.  In 'this  garb  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  bonlu  of  the  Euphrates,  filled  with  ^despair,  aad  seciatiiy^iccusiDg  Provi- 
>«tence,  which  thus- conUnued  to  persecute  him  with  unreariuhig  severity. 

THX  axRMit 

While  he  was  thus  sauntering,  he  met  a  hennlt^  whose  white  and  venerable  beard  hung 
down  to  his  girdle.  He  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  riad  with  great  attention.  Zadig 
stopped,  and  mode  him  a  profound  obeisance.  The  hermit  returned  tbe  compliment  with  such 
a  noble  and  engaging  air,  that  Zadig  had  the  curiosity  to  enter  into  oonversation  with  bira. 
He  asked  him  what  book  it  was  that  he  had  been  reading  ? 

"  It  is  the  book  of  destinies,"  said  the  hermit,  *•  wouldst  thou  choose  to  look  into  it?"  He 
put  the  book  into  tbe  bonds  of  Zadig,  who,  thoroughly  versed  as  bo  was  in  several  Ungaages, 
oould  not  decipher  a  aingle  character  of  It.     This  only  redoubled  bis' curiosity. 

"  Thou  eeemest,*'  said  tbis^good  ibther,  •*  to  be  in  great  disUaw,* 

''AJMSiy^iihdam^im.  **l  biva  but  too  laaah  reason.** 


^irtboQ  wUt  ptmiint  lo  tmoaimjpmf  tHeet***  nmoMir  tbe^  old' vnii»  ^perlmpt  T  mey  Be- 
d  iMM  Mnrioe  to  thMb  I  hare  ofteo  poured  tike  belm  of  ooeioUtloii  into  the  Meediiif  hetri 
of.  tho  unhappy.  Zadigr  M*  himwlf  impired  with-  respeet  fhr4fae  air^  the  beordi  and  the  book 
of  the  bermiti  He  fbrnid,  in  tbeeouno  of  the  oenvenattoo.  that  he  wao  poMessed  of  aoperior- 
digreea  of  knowledgep  The  hermit  talked  of  fete,  of  jastiee,  of  noralt,  of  the  chief  gtwd,  of 
hMmao  weakneii)  and  of  virtue  and  viee,  with  such  a  spirited  and  moving  eioquenoe,  that 
Zadig  feit  hintelf  dr«;mi  toward  him  by  an  irreshrtible  charm.  He  earnestly  entreated  ibe- 
favour  of  his  company  till  their  return  to  Babylon. 

'*  I  ask  the  same  fiivour  of  thee,"  said  the  old  man ;  <*  swear  to  me  by  Oromezea,  tliat  what- 
ever I  do,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  for  some  days.*    Zadig  swore,  and  they  set  out  together. 

In  the  evening  the  two  travetters  arrived  at  a  superb  oastle.  The  hermit  entreated  a 
hospitable  reception  for  himself  and  the  young  man  who  aceompanied  hhn.  The  porter,  whom 
one  might  have  easily  mistaken  for  a  great  lord,  introduced  them  with  a  kind  of  disdainfhl 
civility.  He  presented  them  to  a  principal  domestic,  who  showed  them  his  master's  magnifi- 
cent  apartments.  They  were  admitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  without  being  honoured 
frith  the  least  mari^  of  regard  by  the  lord  of  the  castle ;  but  they  were  served,  like  the  rest, 
vpith  delicacy  and  proAision.  They  were  then  presented  with  water  to  wash  their  hands,  in  a 
golden  basin  adorned  with  emeralds  and  mbies.  At*  last  they  were  conducted  to  bod  in  a 
beautifni  apartment;  and,  in  the  morniogi  a  domestic  brought  each  of  them  a  piece  of  goMt 
after  which  tb^  took  their  leave  and  departed. 

**  The  masteroT  the  house,**  sakl  Zadig,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  their  journey,  **  appears 
to  be  a' generous  man^  though  somewhat  too- proud ;  he  nobly  performs  the  dutiet  of  hospi- 
tality.'* 

At  that  instant  he  obsefved-that  a  kind  of  large  pocket  which  the  hermit  had  was  filled 
and  distended ;  and  upon  looking  more  narrowly,  he  found  that  it  contained  the  golden  basin 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  which  the  heimit  had  stolen.  Hb  durst  not  then  take  any 
notice  of  it,  but  he  was  filled  with  a  strange  surprise. 

About  noon  the  hermit  came  to  thedoor  of  a  paltry  house  inhabited  by  a- rich  miser,  and 
begged  the  favour  of  an  hospitable  reception  fbr  a  few  hours.  An  old  servant,  in  a  tattered 
garb,  reoeived  them* with  a  blunt  and  rude  air,  and  led  tliera  into  the  stable>  where  he  gave 
them  some  rotten  olives,  mouldy  bread,  and  sour  beer.  The  hermit  ate  and  drank  with  as 
much  seeming  satisfaction  a»  he  had  done  the  evenitig  before ;  and- then  addressing  himself  to 
tiieokl  servant,  who  watched  them  both  to  prevent  their  stealing  anything,  and  rudely  pressed 
them  to  depart^  he  gave  him  the  two  pieces  of  gold  he  had  received  in  the  morning,  and 
thanked  him  for  hie  great  civility:  **  Pray,'*  added  he,  *•  allow  me  to  speak  to  thy  master.* 
The  servant,  filled  with*  astonishment,  introduced  the  two  travellers. 
**  Magnificent  lord  !**  said- the  hermit,  **  I  cannot  but  return  thee  my  most  humble  thanks 
for  the  noble  manner  in  which  thou  hast  entertained  us.  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  this 
gplden  basin,  as  a  small  mark  of  my  gratitude." 

The  miser  started,  and- was  ready  to  fall  backwards-;  but  the  hermit,  without  giving  hhn 
time  to  recover  from  his-  surprise,  instantly  departed  with  his  young  fellow-traveller. 

**  Father,**'  said  Zadig,  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this-?  thou  seemest  to  me  to  be  entirely 
dlflbrent  firom  other  men  ;•  thou  itealest  a  golden  basin  adorned  with  precious  stones  fVom  a 
lord  who  received  thee  magnificently,  and  givest  it  to  a  miser  who  treats  thee  with  indignity.'* 
'*  Son,"  replied  the  old  man,  **  this  magnificent  lord,  who  receives  strangers  only  from 
vanity  and  ostentation^  will  hereby  be  rendered  more  wise ;  and  the  miser  will  learn  to  prac- 
tise the  duties  of  hospitality.     Be  sui^yrised  at  nothing,  but  follow  me.'* 

Zadig  knew  not  as  yee  whether  he  was  in  company  with  the  most  foolish  or  the  most 
prudent  of  mankind ;  but  the  hermit  spoke  with  such  an  ascendancy,  that  Zadig,  who  was 
moreover  bound  by  his  oath,  could  not  refhse  to  folk)w  him. 

In  th^  evening  they  arrived  at  a  house  built  with  equal  elegance  and  simplicity,  where 
nothing  savoured  either  ofprodigality  or  avarice.  The  master  of  it  was  a  philosopher  who 
bad  retired  from  the  woridi  and  who  cultivated  in  peace  the  study  of  virtue  and  wisdom, 
without  any  of  that  rigid  and' morose  severity  so  commonly  to  be  found  in  men  of  his  character. 
He  had  chosen  to  boild'thit  country  hoose.  In  which  he  received  stran^^  ^aixxJo.  ^  ^eKi«t5afC>N:% 
f#ee  from  ostentation.  He  wei«t  hiBtelf  to  meet  t\i^  Vno  lttLNf?\«iv'^'^^'«^'^'^'^ '^^***  '•^ 
commodiottM  Mpartmeat,  where  he  deured  them  lo  rei^iA  li!hftittii^N«%  ^H^SOA•    ^Ss^ai^^  ^^^ 
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CMM  and  InTltod  them  to  a  dMeai  and  watt-crdarad  r«|Mit,  dnrliy  which  ha  ipoka  with  giaat 
Judgment  of  the  laft  revoliitioiia  in  Babykm.  Ha  aeamed  to  ba  strongly  attached  to  the  queen, 
and  wifhed  that  Zadlg  had  appeared  in  the  Uita  to  diapute  the  crown :  ^  But  the  people*" 
added  he,  ^'do  not  deterve  to  have  anch  a  king  as  Zadig."  Zadig  blushed,  and  UAi  his  grieft 
redoubled.  They  agreed,  in  the  course  of  the  oonversation*  that  the  things  of  this  world  did 
not  always  answer  the  wishes  of  the  wise.  The  hermit  stiU  maintained  that  the  ways  of 
'  Providenoe  were  inscrutable ;  and  that  men  were  in  the  wrong  to  judge  of  a  whole,  of  which 
they  understood  but  the  smallest  part. 

They  talked  of  the  passions  I  **  Ah  !'*  said  Zadig,  *<  how  fatal  are  their  eSboU  I" 

•*  They  are  the  winds,*'  replied  the  hermit,  *'  that  swell  the  sails  of  the  ship ;  it  \m  tme 
they  sometimes  sink  her,  but  without  them  she  could  not  sail  at  all.  The  bile  makes  us  sick 
and  choleric ;  but  without  the  bile  we  could  not  live.  Everything  in  this  world  is  dangerous, 
and  yet  everything  in  it  is  necessary." 

The  conversation  turned  on  pleasure ;  and  the  hermit  proved  that  it  was  a  present  be- 
stowed by  the  Deity :  '*  For,'*  said  he,  **  man  cannot  ^ve  hiinself  either  sensations  or  ideas :  he 
receives  all,  and  pain  and  pleasure  proceed  from  a  foreign  cause,  as  well  as  his  being.' 

Zadig  was  surprised  to  see  a  man,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  extravagant  actions,  ca- 
pable of  reasoning  with  so  much  judgment  and  propriety.  At  last,  after  a  conversation 
equally  entertaining  and  instructive,  the  host  led  his  guests  back  to  their  apartment,  blessing 
heaven  for  having  sent  him  two  men  possessed  of  so  much  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  offered 
them  money,  with  such  an  easy  and  noble  air  as  could  not  possibly  give  any  offence.  The 
hermit  refused  it,  and  said  he  must  now  take  his  leave  of  him,  as  lie  purposed  setting  out 
for  Babylon  before  it  was  light.  Their  parting  was  tender ;  Zadig  especially  felt  himself 
filled  with  esteem  and  affection  for  a  man  of  such  an  amiable  character. 

When  he  and  the  hermit  were  alone  in  their  apartment,  they  spent  a  long  time  in  praising 
their  host.     At  break  of  day  the  old  man  awakened  his  companion. 

**  We  must  now  depart,"  said  he,  **  but  while  all  the  family  are  still  asleep  I  will  leave  this 
man  a  mark  of  my  esteem  and  affection."  So  saying,  he  took  a  candle  and  set  fire  to  the 
house.  Zadig,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud,  and  endeavoured  to  hinder  him  from  com- 
mitting such  a  barbarous  action ;  but  the  hermit  drew  him  away  by  a  superior  force,  and  the 
house  was  soon  in  flames.  The  hermit,  who,  with  his  companion,  was  already  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  looked  back  to  the  conflagration  with  great  tranquillity.  **  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  said  he,  **  the  house  of  my  dear  host  is  entirely  destroyed  1  Happy  man !"  At  these 
words  Zadig  was  at  once  tempted  to  burst  out  a-laughing,  to  reproach  the  reverend  father,  to 
heat  him,  and  to  run  away.  But  he  did  none  of  all  these ;  for  still  subdued  by  the  powerful 
ascendancy  of  the  hermit,  he  followed  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  next  stage. 

This  was  at  the  house  of  a  charitable  and  vu-tuous  widow,  who  had  a  nephew  fourteen 
years  of  age,  a  handsome  and  promising  youth,  and  her  only  hope.  She  performed  the 
honDurs  of  her  house  as  well  as  she  could..  Next  day  she  ordered  her  nephew  to  accompany 
the  strangers  to  a  bridge  which,  being  lately  broken  down,  was  become  extremely  dangerous 
in  passing.     The  young  man  walked  before  them  with  great  alacrity. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  bridge,  <*  Come,"  said  the  hermit  to  the  youth.  '*  I  must  show  my 
gratitude  to  thy  aunt."  He  then  took  him  by  the  hair,  and  plunged  him  into  the  river.  The 
boy  sunk,  appeared  again  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  current. 

'  O  monster  I    O  thou  most  wicked  of  mankind  r*  cried  Zadig. 

'*  Thou  promisedst  to  behave  with  greater  patience,"  said  the  hermit,  interrupting  him. 
'*  Know,  that  under  the  ruins  of  that  house  which  Providence  hath  set  on  fire,  the  master  hath 
found  an  immense  treasure :  learn  oiso,  that  this  young  man,  whose  life  Providence  bath 
shortened,  would  have  assassinated  his  aunt  in  the  space  of  a  year." 

**  Who  told  thee  so,  barbarian  V  cried  Zadig ;  '*  and  though  thou  hast  read  this  event  in 
thy  book  of  destinies,  art  thou  permitted  to  drown  a  youth  who  never  did  thee  any  harm  ?" 

While  the  Babylonian  was  thus  exclaiming,  ho  observed  that  the  old  man  had  no  longer  a 
beard,  and  that  his  countenance  assumed  the  features  and  complexion  of  youth.  The  hermit's 
habit  disappeared,  and  four  beautiful  wing^  covered  a  majestic  body  resplendent  with  light. 

O  sent  of  heaven !    O  divine  angel  I "  cried  Zadig,  humbly  prostrating  himself  on  the 
grouodf  **bMMt  thou  then  descended  from  the  Empyrean,  to  teach  a  weak  mortal  to  submit 
to  be  eternal  decrees  of  pi^^'^^nne  T* 


ZADIG.  81-; 

«IIao,**iaidtheaiigd  Jetrad.^'jiidgef  of  all  wffHiftiil  knovring  anything;  and,  ofaUmco», 
thou  best  dfltervest  to  be  enlightened."    Zadig  begged  to  be  pennitted  to  speak. 

**  I  dittrnst  myself,*'  said  he,  *'  bat  may  I  presume  to  ask  the  iavovr  of  thee  to  dear  up  one 
doubt  that  still  remains  on  my  mind ;  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  ha?e  corrected  thia 
youth,  and  made  him  virtuous,  than  to  have  drowned  him  ?**  ; 

**  Had  he  been  virtuous,*'  replied  Jesrad,  ^  and  enjoyed  a  longer  life,  it  would  have  been  his    ^ 
fate  to  have  been  assassinated  himself,  together  with  the  wife  he  would  have  married,  and  the   J 
child  he  would  have  had  by  her."  ^ 

**  But  why,**  said  Zadig,  "is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  crimes  and  misfortunes,  and 
that  these  mlsfortnoes  should  fall  on  the  good  ?** 

**  The  wicked,**  replied  Jesrad,  **  are  always  unhappy :  they  serve  to  prove  and  try  the 
small  number  of  the  just  that  are  scattered  through  the  earth ;  and  there  is  no  evil  that  is  not 
productive  of  some  good.*' 

**  But,**  said  Zadig,  "suppose  there  were  nothing  but  good,  and  no  evil  at  all  ?" 

*  Then,"  replied  Jesrad,  **  this  earth  would  be  another  earth :  the  chain  of  events  would 
be  ranged  in  another  order,  and  directed  by  wisdom ;  but  this  other  order»  which  would  be 
perfect,  can  exist  only  in  the  eternal  abode  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  which  iu>  evil  can  ap- 
proach. The  Deity  hath  created  millions  of  worlds,  among  which  there  is  not  one  that  re- 
lembles  another.  This  immense  variety  is  the  effect  of  his  immense  power.  There  are  not 
two  leaves  among  the  trees  of  the  earth,  nor  two  globes  in  the  unlimited  expanse  of  heaven* 
that  are  exactly  similar ;  and  all  that  thou  seest  on  the  little  atom  in  which  thou  art  bora, 
ought  to  be  in  its  proper  time  and  place,  according  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  him  who  com- 
prehends all.  Men  think  that  this  child  who  has  just  perished  is  fallen  into  the  water  by 
chance,  and  that  it  is  by  the  same  chance  that  this  house  is  burnt :  but  there  is  no  such  f 
thing  as  chance :  all  is  either  a  trial  or  a  punishment,  or  a  reward,  or  a  foresight.  Remember 
the  fisherman,  who  thought  himseif  the  most  wretched  of  mankind.  Oromazes  sent  thee  to 
change  his  fate.     Cease  then,  frail  mortal,  to  dispute  against  what  thou  onghtest  to  adore.** 

^*  But,"  said  Zadig as  he  pronounced  the  word  **  But*'  the  angel  took  his  flight  to- 
wards the  tenth  sphere.  Zadig  on  his  knees  adored  Providence,  and  submitted.  The  angel 
cried  to  him  from  on  high,  '*  Direct  thy  course  towards  Babylon.*' 

THX  ZNIOMAS. 

Zadig,  entranced,  as  it  were,  and  like  a  roan  aboOt  whose  head  the  thunder  had  burst, 
walked  at  random.  He  entered  Babylon  on  the  very  day  when  those  who  had  fought  at 
the  tournaments  were  assembled  in  the  grand  vestibule  of  the  palace,  to  explain  the  enig- 
mas, and  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  grand  magi.  AU  the  knights  were  already  arrived, 
except  the  knight  in  green  armour.  As  soon  as  Zadig  appeared  in  the  city,  the  people  crowd- 
ed  round  him  ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him,  every  mouth  blessed  him,  and  every  heart  wished 
him  the  empire.  The  envious  man  saw  him  pass  ;  he  frowned  and  turned  aside  :  the  people 
conducted  him  to  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held.  The  queen,  who  was  informed  of 
his  arrival,  became  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  agitations  of  hope  and  fear.  She  was  filled  with 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  She  could  not  comprehend  why  Zadig  was  without  arms,  nor 
why  Itobad  wore  the  white  armour.  A  confused  murmur  arose  at  the  sight  of  Zadig.  They 
were  equally  surprised  and  charmed  to  see  him  ;  but  none  but  the  knights  who  had  fought 
were  permitted  to  appear  in  the  assembly. 

**  I  have  fought  as  well  as  the  other  knights,**  said  Zadig,  **  but  another  here  wears  my 
arms ;  and  while  I  wait  for  the  honour  of  proving  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  demand  the 
liberty  of  presenting  myself  to  explain  the  enigmas."  The  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
his  reputation  for  probity  was  still  so  great,  that  they  admitted  him  without  scruple. 

The  first  question  proposed  by  the  grand  magi  was,  **  What,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  is 
the  longest  and  the  shortest,  the  swiftest  and  the  slowest,  the  most  divisible  and  the  most 
extended,  the  most  neglected  and  the  most  regretted,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done, 
which  devours  everything,  however  small,  and  yet  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  object,  how- 
ever great  ?** 

Itobad  was  to  apeak.    Be  replied,  that  so  great  a  man  as  lie  did  not  tmderstand  enigmas  ; 
and  that  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  have  conquered  b^  bAi  iXt^n^COL  vni^^^wa,    ^axd^^^^^ 
that  the  meuiiDg  of  the  enigma  was  Fortune ;  totOLt,  \)m  1«m!C&\  «m1  ^^«t%«^^  \>s^pd- 
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nity;  nothing  it  ihorter*  dmm il  fa faiMatobt  fcr  Jht  tm&mplkbmmt  9i 9mt pnjttU^  Bft»- 
thing nor*  ikm  to  hfni Um aftpttU;  Mthiiv omm npid  to Irim thifc M^oyvi;  tognsliiMiit 
«Btondi  to  infinity,  in  omIIbmU  fa  inMtelydlvfaiM}  aIlM»Mgl0Olit,aHBiBral«b«l««b 
of  it;  ootliing  can  be  done  witiioiitit!!  iteaiMiyiB  to  obUvioo  ithntefnriinniPiitlijf  ol  being- 
tranmitled.to  pottority,  aad  it  iminortriisei  noir  Mliong  at  «m  tnily  grufc*    Hie  antmbly 
adEOOiviedged  that  Zadig  waa  in  tlie  rigtat.  % 

The  next  question  wai,  **  What  iatbe  thing  which  we  reoeifo  wilfaoQt  tfaaalEi^  whUi  we 
aafoy  without  luiowing  bow,  whieb  we  give  away  to  othera  wfthont  knowieg  where  it  fa  to  be 
found,  and  which  we  lose  without  being  eonscioaa  el  our  nriafortiine?* 

Every  one  gave  hb  own  expianatieoi  Sadig  alone  geesaed  thai  it  wat  Life^  and  explained 
an  the  otlier  enigmas  with  equal  facility*  Itobed  always  said  that  aalhhqf  waa  mete  eaay,  and 
that  he  could  have  answered  them  with  the  same  readiness,  had  he  choaea  to  iMva  given  faauK 
aelf  the  trouble.  Questions  were  then  proposed  on  justiee,  on  the  aeversigngood,  and  on  the 
art  of  government    Zadig*s  answers  were  judged  to  be  tlie  uMst  solid. 

•^  What  a  pity  it  is,*  said  they,  ••  that  sneh  a  great  geniua  should  be  so  bad  n  knigfat  f 

**  Illustrious  lords,**  said  2adig,  **  I  have  had  the  honour  of  oonqnering  in  the  tonmamont. 
Itfa  tome  tiiat  the  white  armour  beionga.  Lord  Itobad  took  posssssfan  of  It  during  my  sleep. 
He  probably  thought  that  it  wenld  fit  him  better  than  the  green.  I  am  now^Tsady  to  ptovc^ 
in  your  presence^  with  ssy  nanib  and  sword  against  all  that  beiMtlftd  white  ammipwlikh  her 
took  firom  me,  that  it  is  I  that  had  the  honanr  of  eonqnaringtlia  bsnve  OtaMua. 

Itobad  aoeepied  the  challaf«ewith  the  graateat  eonidsnne.  He  mrmt  donbled  bnt  that^ 
arMd  as  he  waa,  with  a  helnml,  a  euiraai,  and  brassaits,  he  would  obtain  an  easy  Tiotoryi 
over  a  ehampion  in  a  cap  and  a  manttek  Zadig  drew  hfa  awoid,  saloting  the  qneen,  wfan> 
leaked  at  him  with  a  mhtuieof  fear  and  jey.  Itobad  drew  hfa  withont  salutitq^  any  enn^ 
He  rushed  upan  ZmUg  HIm  m  asan  who  had  nothing  to  tear ;  he  waa  ready  to  cleave  faia  !» 
two.  Zadig  knew  haw  to  ward  off  hfa  btows  by  opposiag  the  strangest  part  oThfa  awefdt<» 
the  weakest  of  that  of  hfa  adversasy,  hi  such  a  nuuner  that  Robad's  sword  was  bvoken.  Upon 
wliieh  Zadig,  seiiiBg  hfa  enemy  by  the  wsfat,  threw  hfan  on  the  ground ;  and  fixing  the  point 
of  his  sword  at  the  extremity  ef  hfa  breast-plate,  **  Suffer  thyself  to  be  dfaarmed,"  said  he,  «*  or 
thou  art  a  dead  man."  Itobad,  always  surprised  at  the  disgraces  that  happened  to  such  a 
nan  as  he,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  i^ig,  who  took  from  him,  with  great  composure,  his  mag^ 
nifieent  helmet,  his  superb  cuirass,  his  fine  brassarts,  hfa  shining  euishes,  olothed  himself  with 
them,  and  in  this  dresS  ran  to  throw  himaelf  at  the  feet  of  Astarte.  Cador  easily  proved  that 
the  armour  belonged  to  Zadig;  He  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  uwanimoni  consent  ef 
the  whole  nation,  and  especially  by  that  of  Astarte,  who,  after  so  many  calamitiesi  now  tasted 
tfie  exquisite  pleaanre  of  seeing  her  lover  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  to  be  her 
husband.  Itobad  went  home  to  be  called  lord  in  hfa  own  house.  Zad%  was  king,  and  wae 
happy;  he  recollected  what  the  angel  Jesrad  had  sakl  to  him ;  he  even  remembered  the 
grain  of  sand  that  became  a  diamond.  The  queen  and  Zadig  adored  Providence.  He  left 
the  capricious  beauty  MIssouf  to  run  through  the  world.  He  sent  fai  search  of  the  robber 
Arbogad,  to  whom  be  gave  an  honourable  post  in  hfa  army,  promising  to  advance  him  ta 
the  first  dignities  if  he  behaved  like  a  true  warrior,  and  threatening  to  hang  him  if  he 
followed  the  profession  of  a  robber. 

Setoc,  with  the  fisir  Almona,  was  called  from  the  heart  of  Arabia,  and  plaoed  at  the 
head  of  the  commerce  of  Babylon.  Cador  was  preferred  and  dfatlnguished  aeeording  to  his 
great  serriees.  He  waa  the  (Hend  of  the  king ;  and  the  king  was  then  the  only  monarch  on 
eaaih  that  had  a  friend.  The  little  mute  was  not  forgotten.  A  fine  house  was- given  to  the 
fisherman ;  Orean  waa  condemned  to  pay  a  laige  amn  of  money,  and  to  restore  him  hfa  wile  ;. 
but  the  fisherman,  who  waa  now  become  wise,  took  only  the  money. 

But  neither  eonM  the  beantifol  Semira  be  eoaslerted  for  havmg  believed  that  Zadigwonid 
be  bUttd  of  an  eje ;  nor  dU  Atom  oease  to  laasent  her  havmg  atteaapted  to  out  off  hfa  naae» 
Their  griefa,  however,  he  softened  by  hfa  presenla.  The  envions  man  died  of  rage  and  shnme. 
The  empire  enjoyed  peace,  gknj,  and  plenty.  Thfa  was  the  happtest  age  of  the  earth  ;  II 
governed  by  love  and  jnstiee.    -The  peepla  bltsasd  Zed%;  and  2M%  blesaed  heaven 
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THE   THREE  KEARNEYS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DOMINIE.* 


CHAPTER  I.  If 

**  How  kappv  night  tbe  wiae  and  Tirtaoos  Uw 
Wer'c  HOC  for  wicked  liearu  that  prowl  tlM  o«rth» 
To  tun  iU  bttw  to  miaery.**  Scrmpi* 

It  was  a  lad  gliff  that,  that  I  once  got  by  an  allair  that  occurred  in  the  Irish  country  while  I 
took  up  my  abode  there*  and  it  put  my  necves  more  out  of  the  way  tlian  I  can  well  describe 
now,  as  I  am  only  recollecting  the  matter  as  a  bye-past  fiict.  But  such  a  sight  as  a  listlier  and 
two  sons,  an  old  grey-headed  man,  and  I  may  say  his  whole  fiunily,  going  all  together,  as  Isaw 
them  go  past  my  door,  and  in  my  view,  and  that  of  thousands,  is  such  as  I  hope  never  to  see 
the  like  of  again ;  although  I  do  not  think  that  the  world  is  growing  better  in  these  last  dayf* 
half  so  fast  as  I  could  wish  it  should.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  world  must  still  be  e 
bad  world,  for  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  with  it,  else  such  things  could  never  have 
happened  as  I  am  now  musing  over,  and  which  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  know  what  the  affair  was,  let  them  sit  down  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  them,  as  well  I 
can,  the  whole  story. 

It  was  while  I  was  living  within  the  interior  precincts  of  the  flaunting  city  of  Dublin,  in  the 
Irish  kingdom,  that  I  first  began  seriously  to  make  my  observations  on  things  in  general ;  so 
wandering  to  and  fro  to  observe  tbe  city,  as  much  as  possible,  at  a  distance,  rather  than  in  its 
inner  embraces,  my  walks  lay  often  in  those  southern  environs  of  the  place,  that  spread  off  so 
pleasantly  towards  the  green  sloping  hills,  joining  tbe  Ring's  county,  which  the  Irish,  in  their 
usual  boastful  phraseology,  choose  to  dignify  by  tbe  name  of  the  Dublin  mountains.  On  that 
tide  of  the  city,  and  on  a  pleasant  elevation,  is  situated  the  healthy  village  of  Harold's  Cross, 
and  beyond  the  village  towards  the  said  mountains,  appear  the  picturesque  policies  of  Robert 
Shawfleld,  Esq.,  of  the  Warren,  some  time  a  representative  in  parliament  for  the  Irish 
metropolis. 

Now  there  lived  by  the  road  side,  beyond  Harold's  Cross,  and  near  to  the  fine  domain  of  the 
Warren,  an  elderly  man  and  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kearney,  who  had  two  strapping  sons 
liring  at  home  with  them.  These  young  men  bore,  however,  rather  a  ne'er-do-well  character, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Kearneys  were  known  extensively  round,  as  a  suspicious  and 
troublesome  sort  of  people.  Yet  were  they,  after  all*  rather  well  liked,  and  applauded,  by 
thehr  own  sort  of  rabbling  clan  jamfrey  of  the  neighbourhood,  more,  for  aught  I  know, 
because  they  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  ihan,  than  for  any  good  or  commendable 
qualities.  The  old  woman  (her  name  was  Judith,  or  rather  Judy,  as  the  people  called  her) 
was  well  named  after  that  strong-stomached  amazon  who  cut  off  the  head  of  the  man  with 
whom  she  went  to  consort  herself,  as  we  read  of  in  the  Apocrypha;  for  she  was  known  all 
rotmd  to  be  a  perfect-bom  devil,  and  like  many  other  of  the  parents  of  the  Irish  youth,  able 
to  bring  up  her  sons  in  the  practice  of  all  manner  of  malice  and  wickedness.     We  cannot  say 

*  *«The  MMhlaorj  of 'The  Dominio's  Legacy'  i$  aoon  dcacribed— a  bcnofolentaodweU-iiifonnod 
Scottiih  village  acboolmaater  becomes  indepeadent,  by  the  aMaaa  of  a  iitO|wrty  left  him  by  one  of  hie 
popOs,  and  U  thereby  enabled  to  gratify  a  faToorite  piopeiiaicy  to  ramble  on  foot  fbroaglioat  the  oooatry, 
a  habit  la  which  ho  had  pforioaelikiBdolged  aa  moeh  ae  noMible  during  tho  reccoMe  of  hie  achool  at o- 
catkme.  Talee,  fsr  tho  meet  part  coooected  with  tho  imiident  and  character  ho  la  eayyawA^fc  v&xkhsvmr 
in  fheeo  fferafrlnataona,  he  beaueatiied  to  a  friend  for  pvbUcakion,  «n4  Wn«a  ^Qm  ^^OMa  ^  ^Qm^  ^m^i^vV  ^^ 
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that  the  old  man  was  quite  so  bad  as  his  amiable  helpmate  (for  without  doubt,  she,  as  her 
neighbours  would  say,  was  "  a  sweet  nut  **),  and  it  was  even  affirmed  that  he  had  occasionally 
in  bis  life  manifested  sundry  symptoms  of  a  reckless  sort  of  Irish  generosity.  Besides,  the 
fiather  of  this  hopeful  family  had  no  imagination  to  invent  a  wicked  plot,  yet  still  he  was  of  a 
sour  and  dogged  turn,  had  within  him  a  deep  spirit  of  suspicion  and  of  vengeance,  and  if  he 
deserved  not  the  praise  of  having  the  head  to  conceive,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  the 
band  to  execute,  the-darke«t  scheme  of  guilt  and  tsmtlty. 

In  advertlltg  to  the  fubjaot  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  particularly  fn  Ireland,  it  hath 
always  appeared  to  me  an  exceedingly  wise  and  reasonable  proposal,  that  in  order  to  purify 
the  character  of  the  Irish  youth  of  the  lower  erders,  we  ahouid  begin  by  shooting  all  the 
parents  with  a  cannon ;  at  least  this  was  the  plan  of  a  most  reasonable  and  humane  person, 
who  lived  about  the  times  of  the  celebrated  Irish  Dean,  and  who  had  more  wisdom  than  I 
think  it  at  all  convenient  to  pretend  to.  But  not  being  versed  in  metaphysics  so  as  to  entitle 
me  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  this  sensible  project,  the  story  leads  me  simply  to  observe, 
that  at  least  the  young  Kearneys  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  could  not  be  expected  to 
imbibe  much  of  the  spirit  of  godlinaai  and  honesty,  from  the  walk  and  conversation  of  such 
parents. 

Accordingly  **  the  boys  **  were  persons  of  what  philosophers  would  call  **  a  mixed  chorac* 
ler,**  that  k  to  my,  tbey  had  the  usual  semi-barbarous  virtues  of  the  Irish'  mountaineer, 
ItenerouB.  hospitable,  and  warm  towards  those  whom  they  chose  for  the  moment  to  delight  in, 
tec  savage  end  lalflsh  when  the  fit  was  over.  Still,  however,  they  were  rather  handsome 
boys,  had  the  wild  and  roving  eye 'of  the  southern  Hibernian,  with  the  showy,  spluttering,  and 
qptoriog  mannerdf'the  ordinary  mttive.  A  XaW  vhare  of  the  bad  dispositions  of  mankind  they 
eertaialy  had  inherited,  to  qualify  them  for  vilkins ;  yet  still  it  must  have  been  by  their 
jniable  parents  alone  that  these  youths  were  fully  instructed  in  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 

The  Kearneys  had  a  cow,  which  Kved  abroad  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  half 
doien  pigs,  who  lived  at  home 'with  the  family.  How  the  pigs  got  their  living,  or  indeed  the 
Kearneys  themselTes,  was  bytio  means  dearly  made  out  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  people 
in  the  cabins  around.  Hut  as  for  the  cow,  it  was  no  secret  that,  althoiigh  as  honest  .and 
discreet-looking  a  brute  as  need  be,  she  was  universally  allowed  to  be  a  common  interloper 
and  a  thief,  getting  her  living  wherever  she  could,  or  rather  wherever  she  was  driven,  and 
bringing  disgrace  and  a  blush  upon  all  the  well-disposed  cows,  from  Harold *s  Cross  to  the 
Dublin  mountains.  This  cow  was  a  constant  object  of  eyesore  and  dispute  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  particular  by  the  servants  and  retainers  of  Mr  Shawfield,  of  the 
Warren,  for  the  grass  which  grew  so  rich  upon  the  broad  meadows  of  his  estate  she  had 
always  been  peculiarly  Vsnd  of;  and  to  this  predilection  the  four  Kearneys  never  were  known 
to  have  mode  the  smallest  objection.  Mr  Shawfield  himself,  who  knew  the  character  of  tke 
Kearneys  well,  issued  several  strong  proclamations  against  them  and  their  cow,  but  to  these 
they  were  too  audacious  to  pay  any  attention ;  and  as  for  his  own  people,  whose  duty  it  -was 
to  have  curbed  or  punished  such  doings,  they  stbod  too  much  in  awe  of  the  Kearneys  them* 
•elves  to  take  any  active  aide  against  (hem. 

At  this  time  there  lived  Hi  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  warren 
demesne,  a  widow  women,  who,  together  with  her  two  daughters,  then  living  at  home  with 
her,  were  held  in  much  fiavoar  by  the  sqnire,  the  father  of  the  girls  having  been  long  a  faithful 
domestic  of  the  family,  and  the  widow  and  children  being  unifomdy  industrious  and  deserving. 
This  woman  excited  some  envy  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  from  the  decided  favour 
shown  to  her  by  the  squire,  but  from  the  way  fn  which  she  chose  to  bring  up  her  daughters, 
whom  it  was  thought  she  was  rearhng  with  a  cleanliness  very  much  above  their  condition. 
But  this  neighbourly  envy  began  insensibly  to  merge  into  admiration  and  respect,  as  the  girls 
grew  to  womanhood :  for  though  they  all  lived  in  much  isolation,  in  their  cottage  near  the 
foot  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  they  were  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  young  women  around, 
that  they  tacitly  came  to  be  held  up  for  a  pattern,  and  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  began  to  be 
quice  distinguished  and  talked  of  for  her  beauty. 

It  was  not  for  a  long  time  known  who  was  the  favoured  oqe  of  all  thoae  that  now  eagerly 
sought  the  company  of  Mattie  Connor,  and  the  secret  was  first  discovered  by  the  attentive 
Mr  Shawfieki  iilmaelt  -^ '^^  the  virtuous  anxiety  of  a  benevolant  landlord,  kept  a  aharp 
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vtttch  ofvr  the^  flkto  of -a  diBpeiidftnt  of  to  ioteretClii^-  a  ehftractor.  He  recogniied  bf  aceidcati 
biU  with  perf^t  approvaf,  the  lover  of  Muttio,  in  Che  peraoa  of  an  aetive  yooag  ftUow,  tli» 
to»  of  one  of  hb  most  reflpeefeed  tenants ;  and  he  aeoreCly  resolved,  if  the  youth  contimied  to 
act  OS  praiseworthily  as  be  bad  begun,  to  nake  him  an  object'  of  his  fovour  and  promotion. 
Tbit  he  was  the  more  disposed  to  do,  as  Owen  Lambert,  the  young  man,  had,  of  his  own 
accord,  shown  a  firmness  and  a  spirit  in  resisting  the  provoking  freedoms  of  the  Kearneys* 
snch  as  no  one  but  himself  had  ventured  to  attempt.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  Mr  Shawfiekt 
did,  was  to  make  Ow^n  Lambert  his  grieve  or  park  ranger,  entrusting  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  whole  of  his  policies,  and  directing  his  attention,  particularly,  to  the  wanton  and 
insulting  intrusions  of  the  Kearneys  and  others,  who  made  repeated  depredations  on  his 
property. 

This  new  situation,  thus  conferred  upon  Lambert,  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  whole  of  the  Kearneys,  who  saw,  in  his  spirit  and  indefatigable  activity,  an  obstacle  and  a 
check,  of  no  trifling  power,  to  their  hindrance  in  their  various  impudent  proceedings.  It 
happened  also,  about  this  time,  that  the  eldest  of  the  two  younger  Kearneys  (his  name  waa 
Pat)  having  thought  fit,  at  was  seldom  the  case,  to  accept  of  a  few  daya'  labour  on  a  farm 
beyond  the  Warren,  and  near  to  the  clean  cottage  of  the  widow;  set  his  eyes,  for  the  first 
time,  to  take  particular  notice  of  her,  upon  the  handsome  and  happy  Mattie  Connor,  and 
getting  at  once  into  a  natural  sort  of  savage  love,  boldly  and  ardently  tried  for  Mattie*^ 
acquaintance. 

The  reception  that  Pat  Kearney's  audacious  addresses  received  from  so  gentle  a  spirit  as 
Mattie  need  not  be  described,  particularly  as  both  sisters  had  been  well  warned  against  such 
company  by  their  mother^  the  quiet  and  careful  widow  of  the  cottage.  The  spirit  of  Kearney 
was  of  course  too  radieally  badj  and  his  ignorance  too  much  approaching  to  ruffian  bar- 
banam,  to  enable  him  to  see  or  account  for,  with  anything  like  foirnesi,  the  cause  and  the 
reasonableness  of  his  decided  repulse.  So  he  brooded  over  his  mortifieation  with  a  sour  and 
gmdgeftil  gloom ;  and  being,  like  most  bad  youths,  the  pet  of  his  mother,  to  that  amiable  lady 
be  soon  imparted  the  cause  of  his  sullen  looks  and  his  bitter  chagrin. 

The  peculiar  curse  of  conscious  wickedness  was  no  new  thing  to  the  mother  of  the 
Kearneys,  that  is,  the  continual  dread  of  being  avoided  by  the  good,  and  the  abiding  sense 
tbat  thfey  deserve- to  be  avoided.  Amid,  therefore,  her  envious  wrath  at  the  gentle  and  in* 
ofiensive  widow  of  the  cottnge,  the  beldame  had  the  sagacity  to  ooaelnde  that  some  one 
must  be  favoured  with  the  love  of  Mattie  Connor,  and  a  thought  having  crossed  the  suspicious 
brooding  of  the  moment,  a  strong  curiosity  took  fast  hold  of  her,  to  know  if  the  person  could 
possibly  be  the  squire's  active  and  daring  confident,  Owen  Lambert.  Disdaining  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  neighbours,  most  of  whom  avoided  much  familiarity  with  her  or  with  her 
dreaded  family,  she,  with  the  indefinite  purpose  and  dogged  perseverance  of  a  malevolent 
spirit,  went  m'ght  after  night,  for  several  trials,  to  ascertain  of  a  surety,  for  her  inward  satis- 
fiiotion,  whether  Owen  Lambert  acteally  was  the  youth  who,  as  she  had  learned,  was  frequently 
seen,  under  the  cloud  of  night,  to  steal  from  the  lone  cottage  where  Mattie  and  her  mother 
dwelt 

It  so  happened,  that  for  several  nights  at  this  time,  Owen  Lambert's  duty  bad  prevented 
him  from  seeing  his  Mattie,  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  he  appeared  to  gladden  all  the  inmates 
of  the  cottage,  and  to  carry  to  his  sweetheart  the  pleasing  news  of  the  squire's  perfect  appro* 
bation  of  their  union,  and  of  his  having  given  orders  for  the  preparation  of  a  comfortable 
cottage  for  their  reception,  which  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  policies-  of  the  warren,  and 
vliicb  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  them  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  After  partaking  of  some 
nfreshmeot  with  the  kind  inmates  of  the  cottage,  Lambert  took  his  leave,  Intending  to 
liroceed  towards  home,  but  Mattie  slipped  out  to  be  his  convoy  through  the  field  towards 
the  lane,  from  the  natural  wish  to  enjoy  a  little  talk  by  themselves,  and  the  parting  embrace 
of  bim  who  was  so  soon  to  be  her  own  for  ever. 

As  they  crossed  the  field  which  led  towards  the  road,  their  whisper,  lo  interesting  to  both, 
was  somewhat  interrupted  by  their  aceidentally  observing  a  shapeless  figure,  moving,  or  ratber 
ttealing  along,  by  the  fence  beside  them.     There  was  scarcely  any  moon,  the  figure  was  in  the 
shadew  Jost  by  tbe  hedge,  and  the  place  being  lonesome,  and  no  thoronghibre  neax^v^^oRAn.* 
pcotsd  m-  apparition  filled  both  tbe  youth  and  bii  betnra^)b«^  ^WVi  t^xaia  «^i^K^Di«s^i«nk»    ^^ 
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tbay  drtw  Mar  to  the  ftUe  that  parted  them  from  the  road,  Lambert  atood  itill*  detemuBed 
to  wait  ontfl  the  figure  should  eome  up,  and  to  addresi  to  it  the  utual  ehalleoge  of  civility. 

**  God  lave  you,  friend !"  was  his  natural  address,  as  the  woman  came  up,  after  the  maimer 
of  the  common  people  in  the  country  ports  of  Ireland. 

**  God  save  yon  kindly  P  was  the  hypocritical  response  of  the  mother  of  the  Kearneys,  and 
when  she  came  up,  and  the  dull  moonbeam  discovered  the  features  of  the  well-linowi^  and  de- 
tested old  woman,  a  shuddering  feeiiog  came  involuntarily  over  both  of  the  lovers,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  there  was  something  which  boded  no  good  to  either,  in  .this  her  unexpected 
presence  and  observation. 

**  It  is  far  from  Harold's  Cross  for  you  to  be  at  this  hour,  Mrs  Kearney/*  said  Lambert, 
civilly,  **  but  may-be  ye  have  lost  your  way  as  ye  crossed  from  the  mountains.  It's  a  darliish 
night  sure,  for  all  the  pretension  of  a  moon.** 

**  Mind  the  moolahaa  at  your  side,  and  never  mind  me,  Mr  Lambert,**  sold  the  old  woman, 
saucily,  as  she  stepped  over  the  stile  ;  "  and  there's  moon  enough  yet  to  light  me  to  Harold's 
Cross  if  I  want  to  go,  but  sure  ye's  both  can  see  to  kiss  by  the  moon's  glimmer  that  shows  at 
night  where  the  bog  is  blackest,  although  ye's,  may-be,  may  have  less  light  than  will  serve  you 
to  keep  the  four  corners  of  the  Warren  free  from  cute  cattle,  that  ken  the  differ  between  the 
squire*s  grass  and  the  cotter's  cabbage."  Thus  saying,  the  old  woman  went  muttering  away, 
■and  before  the  lovers  could  recover  their  momentary  surprise,  she  was  lost  in  the  dark  winding 
of  the  narrow  lane. 

**  There  is  something  that  I  do  not  like  forbodes  me  about  that  wicked  old  woman,"  said 
Mattie  Connor,  laying  her  hand  with  alarm  on  her  breast  **  I  wish  no  sad  thing  be  yet  to 
happen  to  us,  Owen,"  she  added,  looking  anxiously  in  the  young  man's  countenance. 

**  Pooh,  never  fear,  my  jewel,  Mattie,"  said  Lambert  gaily,  and  soon,  by  further  expostula- 
tion, be  succeeded  in  quelling  the  fears  of  his  anxious  lass.  Thus,  with  their  usual  tenderness, 
they  parted  for  the  night,  forgetting,  in  pleasanter  thoughts,  this  ill-boding  encounter. 

On  the  same  night  three  fine  sheep  were  stolen  from  the  flock  in  the  Warren  Park,  and 
when  the  old  woman  arrived  at  home  she  found  her  sons  washing  carefully  the  blood  from  off 
their  hands ;  the  supper  that  already  fried  on  the  cottage  fire  was  seasoned  with  the  full  tale 
of  her  discovery,  and  sundry  taunts  and  hints,  and  half-intimated  threateniogs,  addressed  to 
her  sons,  that  made  the  eyes  of  the  three  men  flash  with  a  fiendish  expression,  sadly  predicted 
what  was  afterwards  to  be  consummated. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Several  weeks  after  this,  however,  passed  quietly  away,  and  now  Owen  Lambert  and  Mattie 
Connor  were  married  and  happy,  and  living  in  the  pleasant  honeymoon  of  their  union  in 
the  pretty  cottage  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  Warren  policy.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  seemed  disposed  to  rejoice  in  their  union,  from  Harold's  Cross  to  the 
Dublin  mountains,  excepting,  indeed,  the  Kearney  family,  whose  envy  and  malice  exceeded 
all  bounds,  and  only  wanted  an  occasion  to  break  out  into  some  deed  which  should  glut  and 
gratify  the  infernal  spirit  to  which  these  wretched  people  had  now  entirely  given  way.  This 
feeling  of  demoniac  hate  was  aggravated,  if  possible,  by  the  very  forbearance,  clemency,  and 
advocacy  in  their  favour  with  the  squire,  of  the  sensible  and  considerate  grieve  of  the  warren  ; 
and  by  their  being  made  sensible  that  he  had  fully  traced  the  theft  of  the  three  sheep  to  them, 
and  had  partly  concealed  it,  and  partly  taken  the  blame  of  their  loss  upon  himseir,  on  account 
of  his  temporary  absence  from  the  grounds  at  the  time — ^he  wishing,  if  possible,  by  fair  means 
and  faithful  vigilance  in  future,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  cause  of  difference  between 
the  Kearneys  and  his  master. 

But  all  this  cautious  and  indulgent  conduct  only  served  to  deepen  the  hatred  of  the  infatu- 
ated family,  whose  malignant  spirit  seemed  to  brood  day  and  night  over  the  provoking  good 
conduct,  and  still  more  provoking  success  of  the  attentive  grieve.  The  praises  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  lavished  on  the  young  couple  for  their  looks,  as  they  noir  appeared 
in  their  well- saved  clothes  of  a  Sunday,  walking  arm  in  arm  so  lovingly  past  the  Kearneys* 
9»rv  door,  to  and  from  the  Protestant  church  in  Harold's  Cross,  was  like  wormwood  to  the 
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€nfi0us  fplrit  of  the  three  men,  and  ttmig  them  to  madneti  as  it  was  weekly  repeated  la  their 
ears.  Yet  with  all  their  malice,  the  natural  dread  with  which  cowardly  vice  always  regards 
open-fronted  virtue  and  manly  good  conduct,  together  with  the  firm  threatenhig  of  the  aquire» 
so  awed  the  Kearneys,  that  they  dared  not  drive  their  cow  into  the  parlu  of  the  warren  as  tliey 
were  used  to  do,  and  made  them  waver  in  their  half-formed  purposes  of  vengeful  audacity. 
But  the  cow  now  being  expelled  firom  every  field  and  enclosure  round,  began  to  be  much  io 
want  of  grass,  and  to  give  a  stinted  measure  of  the  dairy  produce,  which  made  the  old  woman 
murmur  and  mutter  at  the  vigilant  grieve,  and  soon  to  taunt  her  hopeful  <*  boys"  for  their 
cowardly  meanness  to  think  of  paying  for  cow's  grass  so  long  as  there  was  so  much  of  it  grow- 
ing rich  upon  the  meadows  **  of  the  warren  beyant,*'  which  might  give  them  all  many  a  meal 
of  good  milk  for  nothing,  if  it  was  not  for  their  own  chicken-hearted  pusillanimity,  the  devil 
save  them. 

It  was  not  hard  to  advise  the  **  boys,**  to  any  outrage  which  might  give  provocation  to  the 
favoured  grieve,  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  two  in  person  openly  drove  their  vex- 
atious  cow  into  one  of  the  very  best  parks  of  the  warren.  By  the  orders  of  the  grieve,  if 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  he  might  at  once  have  pounded  the  cow,  and  left  the  Kearneys  to  seek 
their  remedy ;  but  having  been  warned  to  take  care  of  proceeding  to  any  extremity  against 
such  dangerous  persons,  by  the  foreboding  anxiety  of  his  anxious  young  wife,  he  only  drove 
the  cow  from  the  park,  and  even  went  in  person  on  the  same  evening  to  the  Kearneys*  cottage, 
to  expostulate  with  them  against  persisting  in  proceedings  so  likely  to  bring  trouble  and  ruin 
upon  themselves.  When  he  entered  their  cabin,  he  unfortunately  found  no  one  at  home  but 
the  hardened  old  woman,  and  to  his  earnest  and  almost  beseeching  warning,  of  what  would  be 
the  sure  result  to  her  husband  and  sons,  if  they  desisted  not  from  their  insulting  trespasses, 
she  only  replied  with  a  taunting  sneer,  and  a  heap  of  reproaches  upon  **  the  garsoon,**  for  his 
persevering  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Two  days  more  had  not  passed  over,  when  the  cow  was  again  found  grazing  in  the  same 
park,  and  was  forthwith  driven  to  the  pound,  after  the  whole  afiair  had  been  laid  before  the 
squire.  Determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  these  repeated  outrages,  Mr  Sbawfield  resolved  to 
follow  out  and  punish  this  last  ofience  with  the  utmost  rigour,  particularly  as  it  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  wanton  breaking  of  his  fences,  such  as  had  never  before  been  attempted,  and 
of  which  his  faithful  grieve  had  himself  managed  to  be  the  eye-witness.  Besides,  therefore, 
putting  the  Kearneys  to  the  usual  expenses  of  the  pound,  which  they  paid  with  dark  and 
uncompunctious  reluctance,  provoked  by  their  saucy  and  threatening  manner,  the  squire 
further  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  fkmily,  and  accordingly  summoned  the  father  and 
eldest  son  to  a  court  In  Dublin,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  wanton  trespass,  the  grieve  being 
of  course  the  chief,  yet  reluctant  witness  against  them. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  trial  of  the  Kearneys,  when  It  came  cautiously  to  the  ears  of 
the  young  wife  of  the  grieve,  filled  her  with  an  involuntary  and  anxious  apprehension.  She 
feared  something,  she  knew  not  what ;  she  wished  the  trial  was  over,  and  yet  she  scarcely 
knew  why  ;  for  Mr  Shawfield  had  given  her  assurances  of  the  utmost  favour  and  protection  to 
her  deserving  husband,  and  had  himself  called  to  see  her,  and  to  give  her  his  word  to  that 
effect  Still,  as  the  day  drew  near  when  Owen  Lambert  was  to  go  into  Dublin,  she  could 
not  divest  herself  of  her  foreboding  anxiety,  for  dreadful  reports  had  come  to  her  ears  of  the 
horrible  threatenings  that  the  Kearneys  had  been  heard*  to  utter  against  the  humane  yet 
vigilant  youth.  The  personal  situation  of  the  young  wife  now  helped  to  increase  her  ten- 
dency to  nervous  anxiety,  and  though  by  day  her  mind  was  soothed  by  argument  and  assu- 
rance, by  night  her  fancy  was  haunted  with  every  sort  of  terrifying  image.  She  had  often 
heard,  with  a  feminine  shudder,  of  the  dreadful  atrocities  of  Irish  revenge  committed  in  the 
wild  parts  of  her  unfortunate  country,  and  whenever  she  tried  to  sleep,  as  she  lay  at  midnight, 
listening  for  sound  or  tread  without  her  lonely  cottage,  dark  horrors,  burnings,  and  murders, 
haunted  her  disturbed  slumbers ;  but  when  she  was  awoke  by  some  startling  shriek  of  her 
imaginary  terrors,  and  found  Owen  sleeping  placidly  by  her  side,  she  would  clasp  him  to  her 
bosom,  with  the  thankful  fondness  of  a  wife,  and  thus  fall  asleep,  again  uttering  murmurs  of 
gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  safety. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

At  leoi^h  the  cUy  afrived,  previous  to  tbQ  one  appointed  for  the  bearing  of  the  cfaBige 
again&t.tbe  Kearneys  and  some  reports  having  been  current  that  this  peitiferons.ftiiiily  w«re 
likely  from  hence  to  be  forced  entirely  from  the  neighbourhood,  gave  confidence  and  q^ta  to 
the  anxious  wife,,  so  that  the  day  wore  over  with  unusual  comfort.  In  the  afternoon  the 
young  couple  were  visited  at  their  cottage  by  widow  Connor,  Matlie*s  mother,  who  staid  with, 
them  till  after  nightlall,  and  the  evening  was  spent  with  afifectionate  and  gay  hikrity.  At. 
length  the  motber-in-law  rose  to  depart,  and  Owen  rose  also,  in  order  to  accompany  her,  at 
least  part  of  the  way,  across  the  fields  towards  her  cottage.  But  when  he  went  to  the  door 
and  opened  it,  looked  out  upon  the  dark  sky,  and  across  the  obscure  fields  as  fiaur  as  he  ooold  see, 
and  heard  the  low  wind  si^^hing  through  the  sweeping  planting,  and  the  nurmur  of  the  distant 
river  which  hummed  beyond  the  warren,  a  pulse  of  involuntary  dread  struck  at  his  heart,  and 
he  felt  this  night  a  reluctance  to  entrust  himself  without,  Jiuch  as  he  never  before  remembered 
to  have  eome  over  him.  But  he  did  not  express  anything  to  indicate  this  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  although  he  went  without  and  looked  round,  and  came  in  again,  and  appeared 
thoughtful  and  restless,  and  did  not  move  for  some  time  after  the  widow  had  intimated  her 
Intention  to  leave  the  eottage. 

His  wife  was  somewhat  stmck  with  his  manner,  and  at  first  made  an  objeoUoo  to  his  going 
with  iier  mother,  which  he»  in  the  spirit  of  hospitable  courage,  would  by  no  means  listen  to ;  so 
her  former  fears  having  by  this  time  been  much  dispelled,  she  made  Utile  opposition,  and  with 
an  afibctionate  look  in  her  face  as  he  parted  from  her,  away  he  went  to  Mi  convoy  to  the  widow, 
with  many  charges  from  Mattie,  that  if  he  observed  nothing  which  m{ght  reqwre  his  presence 
without. he  should  speedily  return,  to  enjoy  his  rest  and  her  advice»  before  wtiat  was  to  take 
plaee  on  the  following  day. 

Lambert  had  not  gone  iar  from  the  door  acrosa  the  fields,  the  young  wife  being  left  in  the 
cottage  alone,  when  the  thought  smote  her»  that  she  ought  not  to  have  allowed  her  Owen  to 
leave  his  home  at  night,  at  least  until  the  trial  was  over.  An  ominous  dread  now  came  over 
her  concerning  him,  and  she  began  to  feel  an  anxiety  for  his  safety,  that  became  perfect^ 
Intolerable*  All  the  usual  reasoning  s  in  such  circumstances,  she  called  in  to  check  the  inten* 
sity  of  her  uneasy  apprehensions,  as  she  waited  with  impatience  in  the  empty  dwelling,  and 
listened  eagerly,  trying  to  hear  his  distant  footsteps.  An  hour.<-two  hours,  passed  entirely 
away,  and  still  she  listened,  until  she  could  audibly  bear  the  hard  beatii^  of  her  own  beart» 
but  no  other  sound  was  there  to  indicate  his  coming,  or  to  relieve  the  dreadful  horror  of  her 
fevered  imaginings.  She  went  out  from  the  cottage  door  with  the  lamp  in  her  hand.  It  cast 
a  feeble  and  limited  glance  towards  the  dark  meadows,  but  all  lay  shrouded  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  and  him  whom  she  looked  for  c&me  not  As  it  wore  towards  midnight  without  his 
making  his  appearance,  the  young  woman  sat  like  a  statue  in  the  midst  of  his  terrors^  or 
paced  about  the  cottage  in  incipient  distraction.  She  next  seized  the  little  cloak  that  hung 
by  the  wall,  and  throwing  it  round  her,  rushed  into  the  dark  fields  to  seek  for  her  husband. 

She  wandered  some  way  over  the  wet  grass,  and  still  she  could  see  no  one ;  but  sometimes, 
as  she  stopped  to  listen,  she  thought  she  could  hear  the  voices  of  men  in  the  dark  distance, 
and  clamours  and  struggling  sounds  seemed  to  come  over  her  eager  ear,  and  again  she  thought 
she  could  even  distinguish  faint  shrieks  and  low  groans,  carried,  upon  the  tell-tale  wings  of  the 
passing  blast  But  this  reality  or  fancy  was  too  much  for  her  nerves  to  bear,  and  die  stood 
for  a  time  stock  still  in  the  mwdow.  The  cold  wind  of  midnight  now  blew  chill  in  her  face,  nd 
nameless  terrors  came  with  more  than  freezing  power  over  her  heart,  untU  becoming  alarmed 
lest  she  should  faint  beside  the  planting,  she  made  a  great  effort  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  with 
much  difficulty  was^  barely  able  to  reach  her  empty  and  disconsolate  dwelling. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  bow  the  poor  young  woman  got  over  this  dreadfol 
night.  But  hour  after  hour  passed  like  ages  away,  and  when  daylight  came  without  tho 
return  of  her  Owen,  she  lost  the  sense  of  her  distress  in  the  relief  of  overpowering  insensibi* 
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<Jity.  latUs-itota  wai  BfoUte  LniA>6i«  fomid  by  a  neifhbour,  who  ctrae  U  iaquire  for  her 
imitaBd  •befen  his  goiag  to  DobUa  to  AlMd  lh>tmn<3h.t«MMd-ofiri>l  oMbe  Koameyi. 

Mr  ShafrfiflU  at  this  tiiie  wms  liting  ia  his  htfuto  io  DMia,  aad-beiag  muoh  iotereited  In 
the  present  business,  from  the  repented  annofanoos  of  tho  Keomeyi^  was  oerly  in  the  court  on 
the  morning  of  tho  triai»  or  rnther  of  the  sf  n\pieeKiUbition  ef  n  eharge  to-which  they  were  bound 
•over  to  appear,  imd  took  his  teat  on  Ihe  bench  near  the  magistratea  for  the  hoariog.  The 
«ase  waa  saoo  called,  bnt  though  he  had  obsan^  the  MaaitiafB  to  be  enriy  in  ooort,.his  fiitl^ 
M  grieve  -had  not  yet  made  liis  appenranoo.  fiemethhig  onknown.  might  hnvn  prefented  the 
'Witness's  oariy  aitendanee,  and  tho  squire  fotitiie  case  pnt  off  Ifli « late  hoar  In  the  day,  and 
now  he  beeame  seriously  nnansy.  -for  stfllOwnn  Laasbert  appeared  not.  The  magistrate  was 
DOW  rea4y  for  this  laat'Oaaa,  and,  unable  todelay  the  hearing,  wunt aomewhnt  Into ahe  ohaiya 
In  the  case,-4mt  on  tho  prinoipaliritBaBtbeinpr  agnthrapualedly  otdled  in^oaurtrdtiU  the  grieve 
appeared  not. 

The  anxious  squire  looked  among  the  crowd  la  tsio,  and  an  Impodcnt  sneai'  was  manifttt 
fn  the  eounteoances  of- the 'three  tteameys,  their  beldam  mother,  who  stood  behind,  Hgurdbig 
wHh  langbter  the  aldermen  on  the  benob.  While  the  court  now  oonsnlted  as  to  the  pm- 
priety  of  dismissing  this  case  for  want  of  eyidence,  the  elder  of  the  Kearneys,  looking  towaida 
the  bench,  and  smiling  saucily  as  he  turned  towards  the  iquire,  uttered  this  strange  and 
Impertinent  speech : — 

«  Robert  Shawfield,  Esq.  M.  P.,— whore  is  Um  fine  witness  that  ye  were  to  have  brought 
to  swear  against  me  and  my  boys  ?     If  ye  have  him,  why  don*t  he  come  forward  ?** 

The  pain  that  Mr  Shawfield  felt  at  the  impertinence  of  this  speech  was  nought  to  the 
thought  that  struck  him  at  the  moment,  as  he  gazed  severely  in  the  Ikce  Of  the  taunting  old 

man. 

"  I  request  that  these  three  men,**  said  he,  '*  may  be  instantly  taken  into  custody,  under 
the  charge  at  least  of  stealing  from  off  my  property  three  sheep,  which  I  shall  prove  by  other 
witnesses  besides  him  who  was  to  have  appeared  tliis  morning  against  them.  Heaven  grant 
that  they  may  have  no  greater  guilt  than  this  last  to  account  for,  both  to  God  and  man  r' 

The  words  had  scarcely  been  spoken,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  warren  to  inforfh 
the  squire  that  the  grieve,  having  left  bis  cdttage  on  the  previous  night,  had  never  returned ; 
and  that  search  having  been  made  for  him  everywhere,  no  traces  of  him  were  to  be  found, 
but  that  certain  marks  df  a  struggle  had  been  observed  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  strong  sus- 
picions were  everywhere  abroad,  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  met  with  a  cruel  death  by  the 
hands  of  these  Kearneys,  who  had  long  used  open  threatenings  against  him.  The  horror  of 
the  master  and  friends  of  the  deserving  grieve,  and  cif  the  whole  of  the  court  at  hearing  this 
intelligence,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Warrants  were  granted  on  the  instant,  both  to  make 
search  for  the  body  and  to  investigate  calrefliUy  the  marks  and  appearances  of  everything  that 
should  be  found  withhi  the  cottage  of  the  Kearneys,  which  might  furnish  any  evidence  con- 
cerning the  murder. 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  a  tedious  work  the  search  that  took  place  for  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  unfortunate  young  man.  The  ory  was  so  unusual,  and  the  sensation  so  great,  that  volun- 
tary parties  Were  formed  6f  the  people  around  to  assist  in  the  search,  both  for  the  sad  satis- 
laction  of  the  dbtracted  widow,  if  she  could  be  recovered—for  (he  poor  creature  was  by  this 
thne  insensible  to  all  around  her— and  to  find  \^al  evidence  against  the  ruthless  murderers. 
Every  ditch  was  raked  fbr  many  miles  round,  eveiy  pool  and  pond  was  dragged  from  Harold's 
Cross  to  the  Dublin  mountains,  every 'spadefhl  of  earth  that  had  been  recently  dug  up,  was 
moved  and  tried  below  the  sorihce,  but  still  all  in  vain.  Whether  the  body  of  the  ^n^eve  had 
been  thrown  into  the  stream  that  run  beyond  the  warren,  and  might  have  been  carried  towands 
the  sea  before  the  search  commenced,  or  whether  it  could  have  been  buried  under  the  sands 
at  the  bottom,  which  prevented  its  ever  being  traced,  or  how  else  it  could  have  been  disposed 
of  was  never  known,  but  the  wretched  widow  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  even  the 
mangled  corpse  of  him,  of  whom  she  constantly  raved,  nor  was  there  legal  proof  exhibited  of  ' 
the  actual  murder,— for  the  body  of  Lambert  was  never  found. 

An  alarming  feelbig  came  over  all  who  knew  of  this  murder,  lest,  after  all,  the  Kearneys 
shonld,  for  want  of  evidence,  be  suffered  to  escape ;  for  although  during  tho  seardbu,  «scl  wu^V»»&. 
been  found  hi  their  cottage,  'from  which  the  blood  waa  Vin^^<^c;W:^  Oi<eaxdu^^  v&i^NJ^sAst^^so^^S^ 
.$tadL  jome  cftbe  cbtted  hair  of  the  victim  olthfik  tmdVf  \  vetii  ^QA^^^^^xn»:^^^^^  ^ 
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«Bdtha  print  ofilM  fibbed  oorderojr  of  a  bMrrUy  fet  doim  kMe»  eori«tp«idiof  whb  thtn 
artidef  wore  by  tbe  KMneyt,  appetred  oo  ibal  ipoc  Id  UMwamot  whtro  an  efidMi  stnigglt 
bad  taken  place,  yet  the  body*  never  having  been  produced,  with  other  legal  ddiMte  jn  the  e?i* 
dence,  gave  alamiing  Indication  to  the  people  roand  that  the  crafty  Kearneyi  would  yet  gat 
free  of  the  capital  charge.  £«t  the  eye  of  heaveot  that  neither  dnnbers  nor  iloepi,  hnd  foen* 
during  the  darlmets,  what  no  human  eye  but  thoie  engaged  in  the  ANirder  had  been  mirercd 
to  witnoM,  and  decreed  that  fiieh  atrocity  thonid  not  eicape  ite  pnnidunent;  and  the  law 
IteeV  cootahied  a  daoie  which  embraced  the  whole  of  those  to  whom  vengeanee  was  due. 
The  malice  of  the  Kearneys  had  l>een  so  inveterate,  partienlariy  shice  the  pounding  of  their 
cow,  and  so  openly  manifested  to  all  the  neigbbourhood,  that  It  furnished  out  of  their  own 
months  the  meana  of  their  own  condemnatioo— 4iot  Ibr  the  aetoal  crinw  which  might  not  so 
clearly  have  been  brought  home  to  them,  but  Ibr  a  deliberato  conspirney  to  murder,  of  which 
there  existed  abundance  of  evidence.  Upon  this  pofait  then  the  whole  were  arraigned,  and 
though,  from  aome  dioumstance  the  eld  wmnan,  who  was  well  understood  to  have  instigated 
the  whole,  wm  rekictantly  acquitted,  the  three  men,  namely,  the  Aither  and  his  two  sons, 
were  tried  and  condemned  to  sniTer  on  the  very  spot  beyond  Harold's  Crom  where  the  horrid 
deed  was  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

I  am  now  come  to  speak  of  that  sickening  gUff  that  came  over  my  heart  at  the  ught  which 
I  witnessed  one  morning  as  I  sat  at  my  window,  in  the  long  suburban  street  as  you  go  towards 
Harold's  Cross  from  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  was  a  quiet  close  morning,  and  drawing  towards 
noon,  when  I  sat  musing  at  my  window,  as  I  say,  and  thiokiog  within  myself  of  God's  good- 
ness and  man's  deceits,  for  the  day  was  Monday,  and  certain  things  came  sootliingly  over  my 
thoughts,  which  I  had  heard  in  the  house  of  prayer  during  the  solemnities  of  the  previous 
day's  worship.  '*  Surely,"  said  I,  **  goodness  and  mercy  hath  still  followed  me  all  my  life  long, 
even  into  this  discontented  kingdom  of  the  Irish,  and  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked, 
which  is  wrought  In  secret  places  of  the  earth,  I  have  still  been  preserved,  even  from  knowing 
the  depth  snd  the  breadth  thereof.'* 

I  was  communing  with  myself  in  this  comforting  way,  and  so  abstract  in  my  inward  medita- 
tion, that  I  did  not  pay  any  attention,  although  I  partly  saw  the  people  beginning  to  lift  their 
windows  all  round,  and  those  in  the  street  beneath,  running  hastily  from  that  end  of  the 
suburb,  to  which  my  back  was  all  the  while  turned.  I  have  been  often  called  stupid,  and  so 
I  am  when  anything  takes  my  thoughts  away  into  meditative  abstraction ;  so  I  never  troubled 
myself  to  turn  round  my  head,  until  the  clatter  of  a  host  of  hones*  feet  came  over  my  ears 
from  behind,  and  a  wild  cry  of  **  the  Kearneys !  the  Kearneys !"  accompanied  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  surrounding  windows. 

What  a  strange  and  impressive  cavalcade  was  this,  which,  with  the  immense  and  horrified 
crowd  that  followed  it,  was  now  almost  under  my  very  window.  There  were  horsemen  behind 
and  horsemen  before,  but  no  music  or  sound,  such  as  usually  accompanies  a  military  spectacle, 
and  the  buzz  and  murmur  that  ran  through  the  multitude  had  an  awfulness  in  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  low  and  deep  voice  of  justice  herself,  and  seemed  to  have  the  sternness  mixed  with 
the  horror  of  a  generally  awarded  and  righteous  sentence  of  death.  There  was  something 
very  dreadful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cavalcade.  Behind  the  first  troop  of  military  came 
three  vehicles  of  the  lowest  sort  used  as  conveyances  in  Ireland,  called  jingles ;  which  being  a 
species  of  double  car,  upon  springs,  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  beads  of  the  people. 
The  first  of  these  carried  a  temporary  gallows,  which  was  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
murder  had  been  committed ;  the  last  contained  three  coffins ;  and  in  the  centre  jingle  sat 
the  wretched  men,  the  execrated  objects  of  this  horrid  preparation. 

«•  Lord  save  us,"  said  I,  as  I  surveyed  the  whole,  ••  but  it  is  an  awful  sight,  to  see  a  father 
and  his  two  sons  carted  off  together  to  their  death,  two  of  them  young  and  even  handsome 
Bsen,  and,  together  with  the  father,  such  as  you  never  could  have  supposed,  from  their  looks, 
to  be  capable  of  committing  so  atrocious  a  deed.  The  three  sat  together  in  the  jingle,  with 
a  bareheaded  priest  placed  between  each,  and  holding  a  crucifix  close  to  their  faces.  They 
wen  all  dreaed  In  bUck,  their  arms  pinioned  to  thext  ^d«i«  wVtih  thia  white  ca^s  of  execution 
or  ^^rAasdls  and  tht  ropes  already  hanging  fr<ymthtk\MXt4uedk^   Ttftn%MWwm^^teSa> 
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aiiraady  gtvatlwir  cottntemiiOM  a  blanched  cadaverousness,  which  was  absolutely  fearful  to 
behold ;  the  youog  men,  in  partieular,  seemed  qutte  OTercome  with  the  horror  of  guilt  and  of 
tfaiBir  fituatlon,  and  had  lost  all  power  over  themselves,  so  that  as  the  vehicle  jolted  slowly  on 
to  their  death,  their  heads  wagged  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  motion,  and  when  they 
ventured  to  try  to  IooIl  before  or  behind,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  frightful  gallows,  rumbling 
on  in  their  view,  on  which  they  were  about  to  be  suspended  by  the  neck,  and  behind  came 
the  row  of  ooflbia,  which  already  gaped  for  their  corpses.  The  crowd  that  movea  on  at  their 
side  looked  up  in  toeir  languid  oounienances  with  impressions  such  as  could  not  easfly  be 
eilaced.  and  the  only  sounds  that  were  heard,  besides  the  suppressed  murmur  of  the  people, 
was  a  startling  howl,  which  now  and  then  burst  from  a  band  of  women,  who  followed  the  car 
bearing  the  coiBna,  among  which  was  the  wretched  wife  of  one,  and  mother  of  two  of  the  men 
whdm  she  was,  with  characteristic  hardiness,  now  following  to  the  gibbet 

The  melanoholy  procession  passed  away  from  before  my  eyes,  and  the  occasional  howl  of 
the  women  came  with  sickening  impression  over  my  ears,  as  the  whole  moved  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  as  I  reflected  npon  toe  miserable  end  of  all  incorrigible  workers  of  iniquity.  I  was 
afterwards  told  by  those  who  witnessed  the  eaecution,  that  the  hardened  old  wretch,  who  had 
urged  her  (amily  into  the  commission  of  these  atrocities,  had  the  heart  to  stand  at  the  gal- 
lows' foot,  while  that  husband  and  these  two  sons,  which  constituted  all  her  earthly  ties,  ^ere 
for  the  crimes  to  which  she  had  encouraged  them,  struggling  in  the  agonies  which  launched 
them  into  eternity. 

But  the  most  painful  part  of  this  whole  tragedy  related  to  the  unfortunate  widow  of  the 
murdered  grieve,  whom  her  terrible  misfortune  had  entirely  bereft  of  her  senses,  and  for  whom 
the  sympathetic  squire  made  ample  provision,  as  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  lunatic.  The 
Droken*hearted  widow  took  her  unfortunate  daughter  back  to  her  cottage,  and  willingly  aided 
in  the  delusion  into  which  the  poor  creature  had  gradually  fallen— that  Owen  Lambert  was 
still  attending  the  trial  of  the  Kearneys,  from  which  he  was  hourly  expected  to  return.  When- 
ever,  therefore,  the  morning  was  fine,  the  interesting  maniac  went  forth  and  sat  patiently  on 
a  stone  at  the  door,  to  wait,  as  she  said,  until  her  Owen  came  home  from  Dublin. 

Cariosity,  and  that  melancholy  interest  with  which  unmerited  misfortune  is  always  invested, 
led  me  one  day  to  swerve  off  my  way  as  I  went  to  the  Dublin  mountains,  to  try  if  I  could  see 
her.  Sure  enough,  as  the  people  there  say,  1  did  see  this  pretty  and  demented  young  widow, 
sitting  as  usual  in  the  sunshine  at  the  cottage  door,  and  singing  sillily  to  herself,  as  she  care- 
lessly knitted  some  trifling  article.  When  she  perceived  me  she  rose,  and  looking  anxiously 
in  my  face,  came  forward  to  meet  me.  *'  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,**  she  said  in  the  liquid 
softness  of  the  Dublin  ^atoii,  and  curtseying  as  she  drew  near,  **did  your  honour  come  from 
Dublin  this  morning?'* 

**  I  did***  said  I  sadly,  observing  the  poor  thing's  look  of  melancholy  anxiety. 
'*  May  be,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  you  can  tell  me  something  of  one  Owen  Lambert,  that's 
there  at  the  trial.— >Ah,  he  is  long,  long  of  commg  !** 
"  So  he  is,"  said  I,  "  but  you'll  see  him  by-and-by." 

"  W^ill  I  ?'*  she  said,  a  gleam  of  joy  coming  over  her  features.  **  Alas  I  but  I  am  weary, 
w^ry,  so  long  waiting  to  meet  him." 

**  Are  you  ?"  I  said,  forgetting,  in  my  pity,  the  poor  girl's  insanity.  '<  God  help  you ! 
btokeu-heart  ^  but  ypu  wiU  meet  him,  I  doubt  noU  in  a  better  world  f 


THE    END. 
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THE  UNGUARDED  HOUR. 

A  TALE. 


-Cuk  tmlk  thiiif*  be» 
And  overooBM  w  llk«  a  •omoaw't  ckwdf 
Witboatottr^pMiAlwoadarl"  ICachtw. 

Many  proTerbial expretiiimi are foaoded on  eTpertenee.  'The  nnguafded  hour'  is  one  of 
them :  and  it  has  become  so  eommon,  that  few  of  those  who  oftenest  employ  It  are  aware  of 
the  mjrstery  to  which  it  alludes.  It  cooveyt  the  belief  that  mankind  are  each  protected  by 
a  supernal  guardian.  It  implies,  also,  that  the  angel  at  times  quits  his  post,  and  that  in  the 
interim,  '  the  unguarded  hour,*  the  defenceless  mortal  Is  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  insidious 
temptations  of  the  universal  adversary.  Whether  this  impressive  thesis  be  an  hypothesis,  or 
an  apocalypse,  it  baffles  the  human  understanding;  It  cannot  be  rejected  as  altogether 
atrthly,  and  of  mortal  imagination,  nor  aoeepted  as  dfvine  and  of  celestial  descent.  But  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  examine  the  evidence  on  either  side ;  I  have  only  to  describe  a 
aeries  of  seeming  accidents,  calculated  to  enlbrce  the  doetrincb  by  the  droumstances  in  which 
their  advent  took  place,  and  to  awaken  at  once  solemnity,  wonder,  and  dread. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  said  a  fKend,  **  wtien  detained  by  indisposition  in  a  small  village  in 
Hungary,  a  discovery  was  one  morning  made,  by  which  the  superstition  of  the  simple  in- 
habitants was  greatly  excited.  It  had  been  a  custom,  from  time  immemorbl,  when  the  judge 
in  office  travelled  through  the  country,  to  dispense  justloe,  that  as  often  as  be  came  to  Panig- 
■tein,  and  I  believe  it  was  only  once  in  a  course  of  the  cyde  of  the  moon,  every  nineteen  years; 
and  at  the  change,  that  he  held  a  free  assise  in  the  open  air,  near  the  Martyrs'  Cross,  an 
andent  monument  which  stands  alone  on  tlie  solitude  of  the  moor,  at  the  distance  of  a  bow- 
shot or  more  from  the  church.  The  cause  of  this  venerable  ceremony  befaig  hdd  at  that 
particular  spot  was  never  satisftietorily  explained,  but  it  originated  either  fai  a  prediction 
whidi  had  been  delivered  by  the  martyr,  or  on  some  incident  connected  with  his  doom.  On 
every  occasion,  when  the  court  was  held  at  this  spot,  the  inhabitants  were  summoned,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  to  hearken  to  the  list  of  oflTenders  which  the  magistrate  of  the  district  openly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  all  such  as  could  bear  witness  to  aught  regarding  them, 
were  commanded  to  come  fbrward  and  do  so. 

**  Although  then  but  in  shattered  health,  this  remarkable  ceremony,  which  chanced  while 
I  was  at  Panigsteiu,  induced  me  to  be  present  among  the  crowd  of  spectators  when  the  judge 
was  expected  to  arrive^  The  day  was  grey  and  dient;  the  sun  was  not  Invldble,  but  bis  dim 
CM-b  hung  in  the  firmament  with  an  obscure  lack-lustre  sickliness,  and  aU  the  landscape,  and 
every  living  thing,  seemed  overcast  and  dejected.  The  ensigns  of  judgment  which  marked 
the  place  of  administration  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ;  and  the  magbtrate,  to  aug^ 
ment  the  gloom,  had  ordered  a  lofty  new  and  black  gdlows  to  be  raised  at  a  little  distance 
ftem  where  the  benches  and  table  for  the  court  had  been  constructed. 

**  Among  other  impresdve  customs  connected  with  the  free  asdie,  Is  one  of  unknown 
antiquity.  The  magistrate,  in  preparing  the  list  of  offenders  for  the  judge.  Is  not  diowed  to 
divulge  to  any  person  the  names  of  the  criminds  intended  to  be  accused ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  this  has  a  religious  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  no  one  bdng  aware  how  his 
conduct  may  have  been  noted,  nor  of  what  he  may  be  found  charged  with  In  the  list.  The 
crisis  is»  hi  eonsequence»  very  awful  to  dU     On  the  ooeadon  when  l^«k^doKc«0^^^awxA\. 
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anticipated  that  any  particular  crime  would  be  divulged,  and  it  was  thought  rather  odd  that 
the  magiitrate  i hoidd  have  ordered  the  gallows  to  be  erected  ;  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  calendar  was  clear,  so  peaceful  and  free  from  all  violenoe  had  been  the  country 
Irom  the  former  assise,  nineteen  years  previous. 

*'  The  magistrate  I  knew  very  well ;  he  had  sometimes  invited  me  to  his  house :  was  a 
gentleman  in  great  esteem  with  the  immediate  villagers.  From  small  b^innings  he  had 
raised  an  ample  Jbrttae*  «vas  falaad  to -tke  Mctmti  faliegtily,  amlJiliit^hed  for  great 
benevolence  anfl  a  holy  purity  of  life.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  there  was  some  degree  of 
affectation  in  his  singular  piety,  for  in  his  youth  he  had  been  less  austere^  and  he  had  put  on 
his  sanctity  somewhat  suddenly,  in  coDfeeqdente  of  an  event  which,  though  distressing  in 
itself^  could  not  be  said  to  affect  him  more  than  any  other  in  the  town. 

*'  It  was  a  murder  committed  ewietiy  niaeteen  years  before  the  very  morning  when  the 
assize  was  held.  No  trace  of  the  assassin  had  been  discovered,  and  that  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  worth  of  the  victim,  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  every  one ;  but  on 
none  more  than  this  magistrate,  wheae  laithftil  esrvaat  4he  vielim  had  long  been.  The  crime 
was  mysterious,  for  the  man  was  poor,  and  It  eicAMd  twhenal  surprise  that  one  who,  in  his 
condiiioa,  had  been  m  noob  xaspected,  alMmid  «v«r  iiave  provoked  a  doom  io  tadden  and  la^ 
eaplicable.  Tine  kad  yreaHy  mitigatad  the  pecbUeatioB  of  ikn  eceanrsBoe;  it  was  ataieat 
Ivrgotten  by  everybody  iMt  the  widow,  and  die  eharilabie  master,  who,  with  Ms 
atantly  eadeavoured  to  aofUm,  with  fmataiiiDg  aympatby,  her  grief.  She,  keafwer, 
eld  and  erased,  aad»wkeapeineed  oat  to  was,  eras  a  apaotade  of  eottn— w  latiiiji.  Ske  erai 
standiag  aaar  the  Afartyss'  Crossg^agahist  wideii,  awing  to  my  weakwess,  I  was  tiMa  leaning, 
and,  although  ske  appeared  saMen,  and  paiaalBg  tAai  gvaand,  I  okeartad  her  eyas  utrhiif 
glancutg  with-sapematuial  vlgikanee^  ittie  was  as  eometbiog  wikl  and  6eroe,  TMidy  to'lai|i 
upon  its  prey,  aiMl  watehing  for  theiOHMnaat.  fiat  I  had  not  nrach  tliae  fowotiee  hm,  Ikr 
aoaad  of  trwapets  piacfateed  tke  appfaach  of  ftss  aaagistrate,  atteaded  by  hte  oAccrs, 
soon  after  a  movaveat  intkeaMsMiade-alsaanBOiRiaedftke  earning  af  the -iudge. 

•'  When  he  kad  taken  his  eeit  an  itie  jadieial  bench,  aad  the  kiwyars  had  plaoed  thaaMelvea 
at  the  table,  the  trumpet  souMked  a  aoWmn  peal  three  thaes,  aad  the  magistrate,  with  a  rafi 
in  his  hand,  advaneed.  At  theisasBe  instaat  the  widow  rushed,'  with  a  shriek  like  the  oMoutar 
Py thia  in  her  ecstasy,  aad  pk&oed  iieraelf  at  the  skie  af  the  magistrate,  as  ke  preeented  the  rett 
to  the  judge.  The  multitBde  was  silent,  and  i  Mt  as  if  the  faaotkNis  af  my  breathing  wf  re 
suspended. 

**  The  judge  rose,  and  standing  up,  unroUed  the  paper,  whieh,  with  an  aodible  vowe  and 
religious  thankfnhiess,  he  declared  was  clear. 

'* '  No,  no,'  cried  the  impassioned  and  vehement  widow,  '4t  Is  not  so,  ft  has  not  m^ 
husband's  death.' 

"<Tniel'  ezotaiflsed  the  magistrate,  «I  had  Ibrgottea  it,«-4he  deed  was  idene  so  long 
ago,  nineteen  years  aga-«>4iow  was  it  possible  J  oould  forget  the  ungaarded-bour  r 

**  The  words  were  repeated  by  every  voice,  1  belaeve,  in  the  noititade  in  soeoession,  and  tbe 
sound  was  fearful.  *  The  unguarded  hour ! '  said  tke  judge  te  hhnseif,  looking  towanls  the 
magistrate  calmly,  as  if  tke  question  liad  acareeiy  more  aaeaaiag  than  adicn  attared  m  echo 
by  the  crowd. 

**  *  Yes,'  cried  the  widow  akmd,  *his  guardknaagel  was  Hisa  away,*  aad  she  cooekideA 
byacoushig  the  ssagisttate,  ker>oihi  beneiMtar,  and  the  gnadens  master  of  her  ^deceased  hos- 
band,  as  the  murderer. 

**  <  She  has  been  leag,  almost  ever  sinoe  tke  fatal  event,  fai  a  state  of  iasaaity/  laxi  the 
magistrate  to  the  judge ;  and  tummg  to  \dB  officers,  bade  them  take  the  helpiess  creauire 
away. 

**  *  I  will  not  1^— I  wUI  have  justice,'  she  ezohdmed,  wrestlhig  with  the  officers  as  they 
attempted  to  remove  her.    The  erowd  remained  as  if  lirosen  faito  siienee. 

^  *  Good  wDmao,'  sakl  the  judge  compassNRiately,-^*  yon  know  aot  what  you  say.' 

"  *  I  do,  Ido:  let  tne  ke  heard,'  was  ker  wiU  rqrfy ;  and  the  moltitade  in  the  same  instant 
arisd  out,  Met  her  be  heard-^tber  be  heard.' 

'*«  This  ls«veMliousbasiness,'saki  the  judge  to  tke  megistrate.  •Ikr  the  charter  by  wiiieh 
the  OMMue  if  ^'^  -^  Hum  place  obliges  me  to  recaWe  the  chirce^  and  I  oaonot  depart  from  its 
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«rdiaaiicea»  nor  i»  kpr  evident  mamdty  a  valid  MBRm*  to  refeet  the  accmaHon.     Good  woman, 
why  do  you  persist  in  this  extravagance ;  there  is  no  afidOBoe  to  sustain  the  charge  ?** 

**  *  Thare  is  if  you  wiU  iitteB»*  shoimpatiaBtlyariad  ;  and  again  with  earnest  gestures  and  sur- 
Iirising^eIoquenoe*eBdeaviOttrod,  by  innunMrabla  ooinoidenees  that  she  had  remarked  in  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrate,  to  show  the  grounds  of  her  sudden  suspicion. 

"  During  the  whole  t4me  that  she  continued  speaking,  the  speetaton  listened  with  the 
greediest  eaxt,  and  hi^iftihe  had  finished  her  impatient  appeal,  it  wasttonifhst  that  they  were 
all  convinced  that  the  magistrate  was  indeed  the  murderer.  The  jndge  listened  to  all  she 
said  with  intense  attention,  but  the  accnsod  maintained  his  wented  equanimity.  I  was  asto- 
nished that  he  could  do  so,  for  some  of  her  reasons,  though  tw  from  probabitily,  were  of 
the  most  touching  and  pathetic  kind  :  doubtless  all  she  said  was  void  of  evidence ;  still,  how- 
ever, it  was  fearfully  impressive,  and  I  ooolc^  not  mysoff  withstand  its  energy.  When  she  had 
tather  exhanated  her  strength  than  tbisbed  what  she  had  to  say,  the  judge  replied  solemnly — 
**  *  Protect,  us  heaven,  for  having  aught  to  conceal  from  such  vigilance ;  this  is  thy  work, 
«Bd  comes  not  within  the  possibilities  of  human  law  1  There  is  reason  according  to  the  charter 
that  a  regular  trial  shoold  be  preoeeded  with,  and  thersfbre  let  the  indictment  be  prepared.^ 

**  *  The  feelings  of  the  multitude  were  exdteil  t»  the  utmost^  and  took  utterance  in  a  loud 
Aaota  not  of  joy  or  of  gladness,  bat  a  deep,  sriemn,  and  awfiil  sound,  whose  might  and  majesty 
were  portentously  increased  by  the  distant  low  hoHow  echo  of  the-hiils.  The  accnsed  stood  a 
gtatue  of  consternation  for  a  moment.  I  looked  at  Um  with  imtescribabte  emotion,  but  the 
faleness  which  overspread  hia  oountenance  vanished,  and  he  appeared  as  serene  and  self-col- 
kcted  aa  before. 

**  While  the  papers  were  being  written,  I  observed  the  judge  speaking  to  the  poor  woman, 
and  I  heard  him  sympathisingly  inquire  respecting  the  age  of  her  husband,  his  general  appear- 
nnccr  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  dressed,  to  which  she  gave  brief  but  distinct  answers, 
na  if  the  living  presence  of  the  mnrdered  man  had  been  actually  beibre  her.  She  was, 
bowever,  impatient  at  the  judge's  questions,  andanswersd  him  peevishly,  forgetting  the  respect 
due  to  his  digptiity ;  indeed  the  questions  at  the  time  seemed  to  me  frivolous ;  I  conkl  not  dis- 
cern their  propriety,  nor  why  so  grave  an  officer,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  and  king, 
should  so  far  lose  all  consciousness  of  the  place  and  the  occasion,  as  to  speak  to  her  in  the 
manner  he  was  doing.  He  asked,  for  example,  the  colour  of  her  husband*s  hair,  and  she  answered 
black,  and  that  he  wore  his  hat  gallantly  doffed ;  then,  after  some  other  inquiries 'as  insignifi- 
cant, he  spoke  of  his  coat,  and  the  colour  of  it,  but  she  lost  temper,  and  after  telling  him  it  was 
blue  and  his  vest  red,  entreated  he  would  not  probe  her  wounded  remembrance  with  matters 
of  that  kind. 

*'  In  the  meantime  the  magistrate  was  engaged  with  an  advocate  who  was  perfectly  con- 
Tinced,  and  so  expressed  himself,  that  the  trial  would  soon  be  safely  over.  Altogether  the  scene 
was  most  singular,  but  the  passion  of  the  crowd  was  become  appalling,  and  I  was  fearful  lest 
the  magistrate  should  be  made  the  victim  of  some  outrage.  Himself  calm,  and  certain  that 
no  evidence  could  sully  him,  he  was  yet  visibly  disturbed  ;  and  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  start, 
and  shudder — no  doubt  amazed,  that  such  a  delirious  accusation  should  have  been  so  strangely 
imagined  against  him. 

**  When  all  the  requisite  forms  were  completed,  he  was  directed  to  place  himself  at  the 
bar ;  and  the  judge,  according  to  the  charter,  called  him  by  name  to  answer  to  God,  who  was 
there  present,  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  At  that  moment,  and  before  he  could 
reply,  the  sun  darted  a  bright  and  golden  ray  upon  the  forehead  of  the  judge,  and  made  it 
shine  as  if  he  had  been  crowned  with  a  halo.  All  the  spectators  were  witnesses  to  this^glorious 
symbol ;  and  I  could  scarcely  control  my  trembling  limbs,  so  much  did  it  shake  my  whole 
frame. 

'*  The  accused  was  evidently  affected,  but  he  had  such  mastery  of  himself,  that  he  answered 
with  firmness,  '  Not  Guilty.' 

"  A  pause  of  some  time  ensued,  and  then  the  widow  was  requested  to  come  forward  with 
ber  evidence.     She  advanced,  and  suddenly  cried,  *  I  have  but  these  tears.* 

**  The  advocate  with  whom  the  accused  had  been  consulting,  rose  and  animadverting  on 
the  insanity  of  the  charge,  demanded  an  acquittal. 
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'<  <  Stop,*  said  the  judge  loleiBnly,  '  the  order  and  provirioiu  of  the  oharter  hare  not  yet 
been  all  fulfilled — bid  the  tmmpet  aoiuid  thrioe.* 

**  The  atlence  of  the  moltitnde  was  dreadful ;  the  trampet  sounded,  and  the  judge,  rising 
from  his  seat,  reverentially  uncovered  his  hoary  head,  and  said,  with  a  voice  of  the  lowliest 
humility— 

** '  Heaven,  send  forth  thy  witness  V 

"  I  loolied  at  the  dismayed  prisoner ;  he  was  pale,  hot  serene.  The  judge  then  resumed  his 
seat,  and  the  advocate  again  rose— 

**  *  I  demand,'  said  he, '  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.' 

'*  Another  short  pause  ensued,  and  the  judge  rising,  cast  his  sight  to  a  distance,  and  said— 

**  *  Make  way  for  the  witness.' 

**  *  What  witness  !*  cried  the  prisoner,  in  visible  trepidation. 

**  *  That  man  in  the  blue  coat— he  with  his  cap  on  the  one  side— make  way  for  him»  he 
with  the  red  waistcoat* 

*'  Ht  is  himself  that  comes,'  cried  the  widow  with  an  exulting  shout ;  and  all  the  spectators 
looked  back  towards  the  spot  where  they  expected  to  behold  the  witness,  but  they  saw  no 
one ;  and  when  they  bad  agam  turned  their  eyes  to  the  bar,  the  accused  had  fainted.  This 
confirmed  the  amazed  spectators,  and  the  judge  knelt  down  with  devotion,  and  raising  hit 
hands  to  heaven,  prayed  and  did  homage  to  Divine  justice.  Tbe  wretched. criminal  was  left 
^ing  on  the  ground,  for  all  present  at  the  same  moment  uncovered  their  heaas,  and  with  tearg 
and  awe  joined  in  worship  with  the  judge.  A  more  afiecting  scene  was  never  witnessed ;  and 
when  the  adoration  was  ended,  the  guilty  man,  awakened  from  his  trance,  rose  and  oonfened 
the  crime. 

*^  *  I  seek  not  mercy,'  said  he,  *  I  have  enjoyed  it  too  long— yet  my  ofibnce  is  not  of  an 
atrocious  dye— 4t  was  but  a  hasty  blow.  Yes,  tbe  hand  of  heaven  is  so  visible  here,  that  I 
dare  not  ask  remission,  even  if  my  hidden  misery  was  not  punishment  enough  ;  there,  take 
me— be  now  no  more  delay.  The  gallows  is  ready,  and  mercy  dare  not  in  this  pUice  contend 
with  justice."*  ^ 


THE    END. 
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I 


CHAPTER   I. 

UifBmi  an  aged  oak,  that  gam  on  a  pleasant  bat  lonely  part  of  Inglewood  Forettj  <me  Itttb 
ramsMr'i  ertoiagt  aat  the  TeneraUe  fiurmer  Godwin,  reading  to  his  family^  ivith  a  digiltf 
that  might  hofe  graced  a  mora  digtinguiahad  rank ;  bat  it  was  a  sabject  that  et er  raised  hit 
iMart  to  the  Most  High,  and  made  him  feel  that,  however  hamble  the  state  of  problition,  t 
life  spent  in  innocenDe  and  integrity  woqU  one  day  entitle  him  to  a  place  where  virtus 
ahma  daims  pre-oninenea.  On  his  knee  lay  the  Bible ;  on  hb  right  hand  sat  his  wifef 
iriM>.  thoi^h  grey  hairs  shaded  her  temples,  the  beam  of  yonthfiil  aifection  was  not  extitt* 
gvished  hi  her  eye;  on  his  left  aat  Ins  sons,  William  and  Edwin  ;  and  at  her  moOMer't 
fbet  was  plaoed  their  siatar  Smnuiy  trimming  a  atraw  hat  with  pink  ribbons  for  the  ensuing 
fair. 

The  leetare  ooneloded,  ihey  ad|)ouraed  to  their  humble  mansion,  which,  though  app0r«» 
t^afag  to  some  rich  and  highly-oiilti?ated  land,  waa  nothing  more  than  a  spacions,  oonre- 
niittt  Ihrmhonaet  yet  to  Hiote  to  whom  oleanlineaa  and  comfort  constitute  luxury,  fhia 
d#8Uf]ig  posfosaed  e?ery  attrihate.  The  firagal  meal  was  aoon  prepared,  and  seasoned  wlfii 
huooent  mirth,  and  the  happy  cheerfulness  of  hearts  unconscious  of  guile  might  hate  out* 
baUnoed  in  pleasure  far  more  aumptuous  entertainments ;  for  labour  had  giren  hedtii,  mid 
health  appetite ;  and  for  the  oorroding  passions  of  enyy,  jealousy,  pride,  or  malice,  that  a6 
frequently  ambitter  the  feasia  of  the  great,  their  hearta  were  too  humble  to  entertain 
such  overbeafing  hitrnders. 

The  snppera  removed,  and  the  iarmer's  pipe,  with  a  pitcher  of  ale,  being  placed  oft  Ite 
table — "I  wonder,'*  said  William,  with  a  half-sigh,  "whether  Fanny  Bernard  is  yet  re- 
tMAad  home  ?" — "  Suppose  we  it^  down  the  hme  and  inquire  ?"  replied  Edwin  ;  "  it  is  a 
Ihie  night,  and  Emma  ean  go  with  us  {  we  shall  be  back  before  my  fiaither  has  smoked  his 
pipe/'  This  asotion  was  immediately  adopted,  as  farmer  Bernard's  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
nrile  down  a  green  lane,  that  was  separated  from  a  foreat  by  a  high-road  crossing  its  entranoe. 
H  would  hardly  be  possible  to  paint  three  more  interesting  figures  than  the  brothers  snA 
M0ter  tripping  by  a  dear  moonlight  over  the  green.  William  had  just  attalAed  his  twenty* 
aeoond  year,  his  ftioe  and  person  forming  a  model  from  which  a  statuary  might  have  eiiTied 
to  copy  an  Apollo,  yet  with  a  cast  of  reflection  over  his  animated  features,  which  to  % 
common  observer  made  them  less  striking  than  those  of  his  brother  Edwin,  who  was  a  year 
yoengery  and  whose  person,  though  less  elegantly  formed,  was  yet  more  fascinating,  frwm 
the  continwsl  sprightliness  that  enlivened  his  foatnirea ;  Emma,  innocent  as  the  dove,  playiVd 
ftfl  the  lamb,  and  fair  aa  Milton's  Eve,  holding  of  each  a  hand,  and  chatting  a  hundred  Kttie 
mhwHat,  to  ti^emselves  only  intoresting.  On  reaching  Bernard's  farm,  they  entered  wiAoiit 
eefemony,  the  lifting  of  the  latoh  alone  announcing  visiters.  **  Welcome,  my  lads,"  sild 
€be  old  man  $  **  what,  and  my  little  girl  too  1  are  you  there  ?  Hark  ye,  Agnes,"  addresttng 
lihi  daughter,  '*  replenish  tiie  pildier,  and  look  what  hast  got  in  the  cupboard," — **  We  have 
WBpped,"  replied  WilHam ;  and  looking  anxiously  round  the  room,  **  Fanny,  I  see,  is  not 
yet  returned."—"  No ;  Agnes  and  I  have  been  wishing  for  her — she  wil]  be  back  in  a  day 
Ot  two,  I  suppose ;  but,  pies  on't  I  I  wondered  what  brought  you  here  to-nigbt — now  the 
imxrder*s  out ;  however,  sorrow's  dry  {  here's  to  you,  my  boys,  and  may  Fanny  and  Agnes 
make  m  good  wives  aa  their  mother ;  Why,  A^nes,  I  say  there's  no  ale  In.  t\!k&  ^^^e^x 
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.prithee  drmw  some,  and  court  afterwards,    I  think  Edwin  and  you  oan't  have  niiieh  to 
wUMper,  for  yon  had  a  plagny  long  fOidp  to-day,  when  you  earried  the  meat  to  the  rea- 
pen."—''  Lord,  father,  yon  are  to  odd !"  anawnred  Agnea,  blnahing ;  *'  indeed  the  baaket 
waa  Tery  heavy,  and  Edwin  earried  it  for  me,  for  I  waa  quite  tired."-^*<  Yea,  yea,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "  I  rappose  ao,  for  when  I  came  up,  yon  were  aitting  on  the  adle  to  rest. 
Ke?er  blnah,  girl— many  a  time  tiiy  motiier  has  detained  me,  heaven  rest  her !  and  thoa 
art  bat  a  chip  of  the  old  block."    Agues  broke  off  the  dlseoorse  by  hastaoing  to  draw  the 
ale  ;  during  her  abaence— "  Indeed,"  aaid  Emma,  **  aa  Fanny  and  Agnes  are  to  be  my  sisters, 
'  I  think  the  sooner  tiie  better.    Why,  Flumy's  almost  nineteen,  and  Agnes  is  two  months  older 
than  me,  and  I  was  seventeen  last  Bfidsnmmer."— <*  I  care  not  how  soon,"  replied  Bernard  ; 
**  bat  where  shall  we  find  a  hosband  for  thee,  Emma  ?    Why,  William,*'  shakiog  him  heart- 
ily by  the  hand,  **  w^t  art  doll  for,  man?    I  dare  be  awom  Fanny  ia  aa  anzioaa  to  aee 
thee  aa  then  be*st  to  see  her— so  drink  aboat."    Hie  old  dock,  which  stood  in  the  comer  of 
the  kitdien,  and  on  whose  tall  case  were  depicted  the  loves  of  Henry  II.,  together  with  the 
death  of  Fair  Rosamond,  at  that  moment  striking  ten,  the  visiters  rose  to  depart,  Agnea  ac* 
companying  them  to  the  gate. — <  *Ooodni^t,"  aaid  ^^lUam,  ahaking  hands  withher. — *'  Good 
night,'*  repeated  Emma,  saluting  her— ''  and  heaven  Mess  thee  I"  oondnded  Edwin,  kissing 
her  roby  lips  I  **  1  shall  see  yoa  before  breakfost,  as  I  go  a«field."    Soch  was  the  behavioor 
of  these  onoorrapted  children  of  innocence,  who  aeted  aa  their  pore  minda  dictated,  beiqg 
strangers  to  the  refinement  with  which  art  and  g  ood-breeding  ooneeal  die  ffl«wtions  of  tibe 
heart    They  had  jast  readied  the  end  of  the  lane,  when  several  voices  strack  them  firom 
the  high-road :  fear  they  were  strangera  to— it  ooold  only,  they  thought,  be  people  retomSng 
firom  the  market  town  to  a  village  aboat  tiuee  mSes  fiurtiier ;  or  it  might  be  as  WiUiaa*a 
lieart  prompted,  Fanny  under  the  care  of  a  party  of  firiends.    With  such  ideaa  they  advan- 
ced ;  but  instead  of  countrymen  riding  dieerfidly  homewards,  foond  two  domeatica  and  n  poat* 
boy  endeavonriqg  to  raise  a  diaise  that  had  been  overturned,  and   iHiose  owners,  a  gentleaua 
and  lady,  sat  by  the  roadside ;  the  first  in  great  pain,  teom  a  broken  arm  he  had  reedved  ia 
the  fell ;  and  the  latter  heavily  lamentbg  the  accident.    **  Thank  heaven  it  is  not  Fanny  1" 
add  William,  with  a  sigh.    '*  But  it  is  people  in  distress,"  replied  Edwin,  quidLening  his 
pace ;  "  what  can  we  do  for  them  ?'*    **  Assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  ' 
fetomed  William,  in  atone  yet  more  animated  than  his  brother's,  at  the  same  time  hastening 
forward  to  execute  his  purpose. 

Od  their  reaching  the  chaise  they  found  one  of  the  wheda  broken,  so  that  to  proceed  waa 
impoasible ;  therefore,  while  William  and  Emma  were  dding  the  strangers.      Edwin  ran 
home  to  inform  his  father  of  the  acddent,  and  to  entreat  him,  as  there  waa  bo  house  of 
entertainment  within  four  miles,  to  oiTer  the  stranger  with  the  broken  arm  thdr  spare  bed» 
till  he  could  be  moved  ferther  with  safety.    The  virtues  that  warmed  the  heart  of  former 
Godwin  would  have  dignified  the  bosom  of  a  prince ;  firom  his  humble  roof  the  wanderer 
ever  departed  satisfied,  wishing  that  his  means  were  aa  extendve  as  the  charity  of  his  heart. 
Edwin's  request  was  therefore  instantiy  granted,  the  good  man  himsdf  aocompanyii^^  hia 
aon  to  make  the  offer,  while  his  dame,  aa  he  firequently  caQed,  her,  with  the  assistanre  of 
ber  mdd  Margery,  prepared  the  spare  bed,  in  caae  the  stranger  should  accept  her  husband's 
oifer.     On  Godwin's  reaching  the  spot  where  the  disaster  happened,  he  immediately  went 
up  to  the  sufferer,  whose  arm  waf  now  supported  by  the  trembling  Emma,  William  and  the 
rest  being  stiU  employed  about  the  disise,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  owner,  iHio  audoudy 
wiahed  to  proceed — "  My  good  sir,"  sdd  Godwin,  **  in  your  dtoation  the  distance  to  the 
village  is  too  far ;  therefore,  if  you  will  accept  the  offer  of  an  apartment  in  a  formhousc, 
where  we  will  endeavour  to  render  you  all  the  aervice  in  our  power,  we  will  lead  you  there 
instantly,  while  one  of  my  sons  shall  ride  to  the  next  market-town  for  a  surgeon.    The  lady 
we  can  dso  accommodate  ;  and  for  your  domestics,  after  aome  refreshment,  those  you  have 
BO  aervice  for  can  proceed  to  get  your  carriage  repaired,  which  in  the  mean  time  will  be 
perfectly  safe  here."    The  stranger  immediatdy  accepted  the  former's  offer  :  for  which  tie 
lady  also  expressed  her  thanka,  and  they  proceeded  towards  Godwin's  dwelling ;  the  lady, 
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who  had  not  jet  recovered  her  fri^t,  leaning  on  Edwin's  arm,  and  the  gentleman  assiated 
by  Godwin  and  his  son  William.    On  reaching  the  farm,  their  anriTal  was  announced  bj 
the  Inrioas  barking  of  the  great  dog,  whose  noise  was,  howerer,  soon  silenced  bj  the  mu- 
sical Toice  of  Emma,  and  the  more  commanding  voice  of  his  master.    The  stranger  being 
immediately  pat  to  bed,  and  Edwin  dispatched  on  horseback  for  the  nearest  surgeon,  the 
ladj  began  to  recorer  her  fright,  Mrs.  Godwin  baring  prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  glass  6^ 
currant  wine,  and  conducted  her  to  the  parlour,  which,  though  its  furniture  was  as  simple 
as  the  minds  of  the  owners,  yet  also,  like  them,  possessed  that  real  utility  that  strongly 
contrasted  the  folly  of  gaudy  grandeur,  which,  while  it  bewitches  the  eye,  is  deficient  in 
that  general  comfort  which  unadorned  convenience  ever  bestows.    Here  was  no  fear  of 
coiling  the  costly  colours  of  the  Persian  carpet,  though  the  white  scoured  floor  far  more 
plainly  showed  the  mark  of  dirty  footsteps ;  no  gilding  to  be  injured  by  the  touch,  the  chairs, 
tables,  and  even  glass-frame,  bdng  of  walnut-tree,  which  vied  with  the  mirror  in  brightness* 
No  pictures  graced  the  walls ;  but,  in  their  stead,  numberless  odoriferous  bouquets,  in 
white  earthen  jars,  placed  on  shelves  round  the  apartment ;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  the 
glittering  steel  stove,  with  brass  knobs,  filled  with  laige  branches  of  the  hawthorn  and  wild 
briar  in  blossom.    Wearied  with  travelling  and  the  subsequent  fright,  Mrs.  Delmer  (for  so 
was  the  lady  called)  looked  round  with  a  oomplaoency  and  satisfaction  which  splendid 
drawing  rooms  had  not  alwajrs  been  able  to  inspire.—'*  It  is  fairyland,"  thought  she  "  and 
the  ideas  of  my  fifteenth  year  are  realized  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  mansion." 

Mrs  Delmer  was  a  widow,  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  possessed  of  a  Urge  inde« 
pendency,  by  the  death  of  a  husband  she  hated.  She  was  now  hastening  to  the  capital  with 
her  brother,  in  order  to  enjoy  those  pleasures  she  had  been  debarred  during  the  last  ten 
years  ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  she  had  been  confined  to  the  country  by  her  spouse, 
whose  greatest  pleasure  had  consisted  in  hunting  and  drinking.  On  her  first  entrance  into 
public  Efe,  her  fine  person  had  procured  her  the  afBuenoe  she  eiqoyed ;  and  she  had  no 
doubt  it  would  secure  her  a  husband,  calculated  to  make  her  happy,  and  repay  her  for  the 
disgust  she  had  entertained  for  his  predecessor.  Wealth  had  been  her  first  incentive;  but 
she  found  its  inelBcacy  of  giving  hiq^iness,  and  therefore  determined  to  make  love  alone 
the  motive  of  a  second  union.  Her  brother  Mr.  Whitmore,  was  about  twenty-six,  and  had 
been  some  time  married,  but  ezperienoed  little  happiness  in  that  state,  having,  like  his 
sister,  consulted  convenience  more  than  affection,  or  even  esteem,  in  the  disposal  of  his 
hand.  His  lady  was  young,  handsome,  lively,  and  too  frshionably  educated  not  to  return 
the  coldness  with  which  he  treated  her ,  and,  as  all  the  gay  woild  admired  her,  thought  the 
affection  of  a  husband  a  mite  in  the  great  scale,  and  easily  dispensed  with.  Her  fortune  being 
large  her  setdement  was  also  liberal,  and  suflleientiy  enabled  her  to  pursue  her  inclinationa 
without  control;  Mr.  Whitmore  was  too  well  bred  to  interfere  with  her  pleasures,  while  she 
was  polite  enough  to  be  blind  to  his.  Ever  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  they  seldom  met 
above  once  or  twice  a-week  at  dinner,  and  then  usually  surrounded  with  company ;  a 
matrimonial  tete^k-Mt  was  by  both  declared  the  most  wearisome  thinginthe universe.  Mr. 
Whitmore  had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  who  hud  passed  the  first  six  months  of  her 
widowhood  at  her  country-seat  in  Cumberland ;  and  was  returning  with  her  to  hit  own  villa 
Bear  London  (where  he  had  left  his  lady)  when  the  accident  happened,  Whitmore  was  only 
son  to  a  banker,  who,  at  his  death,  had  left  him  what  he  thought  a  sufldency  to  decline 
business.  In  his  person  he  was  handsome  and  graceful ;  in  his  disposition  generous  and 
brave ;  but  bom  to  aflluenoe,  and  aoenstomed  firom  his  diildhood  to  command  hia  wishes 
without  control,  his  passions  knew  no  curb,  his  inclinations  no  law  but  gratification ;  highly 
aooomplished  and  insinuating  in  his  address,  he  had  been  uncommonly  successful  in  his  amours, 
addressing  indiscriminately  both  married  and  single  that  chanced  to  please  him,  or  where  he 
eould  flatter  himself  with  success ;  firequentiy  «i*>i*Urffig  that  both  sexes  were  free  agents 
and  those  only  fUfiUed  the  end  of  tiieir  creation  wlio  made  the  most  of  life,  and  enjoyed  it 
to  the  utmost  of  thehr  power,  so  they  injured  no  man*s  purse  or  property^>women,  in  his 
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opinion,  not  coming  under  that  denommntion,  being  a  kind  of  fiiir  game,  and  their  persons 
tnnsferrable,  ai  their  affections,  to  him  that  pleased  them  most. 

Such  were  the  new  inmates  at  Godwin's  Tarm,  wliere  ^ery  indiTidoitl  was  Irotj  in  pre- 
paring for  their  ease  and  oonrentenoe  nnttt  the  return  of  Edwin  with  a  soigeon.  who  hafing 
•et  Mr.  Whitmore's  arm,  and  assured  them  there  was  not  the  least  danger,  being  only  a 
simple  fracture,  the  females  retired  to  take  a  short  repose,  William  and  Edwin  to  their 
morning  occnpations,  day  being  already  broke,  and  the  Tenerable  Godwin  to  watdi  by  the 
side  of  Whitmore. 

CHAPTER    II. 

WfirrMOftB,  after  a  slight  repose,  which  was  disturbed  by  the  pain  he  experlencad  from  lus 

ana,  entered  into  ooaYersatk>n  with  his  host,  axpresaiog  his  thanks  in  the  warmeat  terms  ^• 

which  subject,  however,  being  only  distressing  to  the  farmer,  who  thought  he  had  dona 

noting  more  than  What,  in  the  same  drouBuitances,  almoat  efery  man  would  have  done  (or 

him,  he  changed  the  discourse,  and  began  to  inquire  about  the  vieinity.      '*.  The  parish 

church."  said  Godwin,  "is  not  more  than  two  miles  off,  and  ahnoet  dose  to  it  is  a  good 

howse  and  eateasiTe  grounds,  belonging  tor  the  lady  who  inheiita  great  pait  of  the  land 

around.    As  yet  she  is  a  perfect  strsuger  to  us,  havii^  ahfuyu  lived  with  an  wide  near  the 

capital,  who  has  left  her  heoreas  to  his  whok  estate.    The  neaiest  maricet  town  is  about  four 

miles  from  henoe,  so  that  I  regard  the  chaaee  timt  threw  my  sons  in  your  way  as  fortunate^ 

for  sudh  a  distance  in  your  situation  must  liave  been  dreadf oL      Whitmore  was  now  again 

attempting  to  repeat  his  thanks.—*'  My  good  air,"  interrupted  the  farmer,  "  you  see  so 

trifling  a  service  in  too  strong  a  light.    In  such  a  misfortune  would  not  you  have  acted  the 

same  by  me  ?"— "  Indeed  I  would,"  answered  Whitmore,  after  a  momentary  pause,  and 

then  remained  silent.    To  confess  the  truth,  though  he  had  answered  Godwin's  question  in 

the  affirmative,  yet  there  was  a  monitor  within  his  own  breast  which,  by  knowing  mankind 

better,  was  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  he  therefore  said  no  more,  but  remaining  quiet,  could 

not  avoid  repeating  to  his  own  heart  the  question  of  the  farmer — *'  Would  you  not  have 

done  the  same  by  me  ?''— «  I  should,  perh^>B,"  replied  be  mentally,  '*  have  left  him  iu 

charge  with    my    footman,    and    ordered    him    a   surgeon;     or    if   the    accident    had 

happened  in  town,  given  him  a  guinea  had  he  wanted  it,  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital  ; 

but  to  make  him  a  bed  in  my  own  house,  nay,  to  wait  by  his  side,  while  all  my  family  were 

employed  in  his  service,  I  should  never  have  done  it."    This  idea  gave  transitory  awk* 

wardness  to  the  fiselings  of  Whitmore  ;  but  the  pride  of  birth,  and  the  compkcency  which 

superior  wealth  usually  bestows  on  its  possessors,  soon  dispersed  the  doud,  when  they 

presented  to  his  mind  the  difference  of  situation  in  life  ftwm  that  of  Godwin's--the  one  a 

simple  farmer,  and  the  other  possessed  of  three  thousand  a^year,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and 

universally  courted  and  admired.    This  considered,  there  was  no  comparison  in  the  case  * 

for  though  he  felt  tiiat  the  bones  of  a  gentleman  were  as  brittle  as  those  of  a  peasant,  and 

that  he  was  as  as  vulnerable  to  pain,  yet  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that  superior 

rank  and  fortune  demanded  particular  Qares,  even  from  those  penons  whom  he  would  have 

blushed  to  attend  in  the  same  situation.     Mr.  Whitmore's  valet  now  entered ;  he  had  been 

employed  in  moving  the  baggage  out  of  the  chaise,  which  was  refitted  in  such  a  manner  as 

.  to  be  removed  to  the  next  town  to  be  thoroughly  rqMtred.     Godwin,  thus  relieved,  adjourned 

to  his  kitchen,  where  he  found  his  wifis,  Emma,  and  the  maid  assembled,  all  inquiring  how 

the  stranger  had  rested  ^. 

Mrs.  Godwin  then  ordered  Margery  to  pick  out  the  best  baked  cakes,  while  hersdf  made 

the  tea ;  and  pouring  out  two  breakfiut^cups,  sent  one  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  who  was  not  yet 

risen,  and  took  the  other  herself  to  Whitmore,  entreating  him  to  make  firee,  and  command 

whatever  their  house  afforded,  with  that  characteristic  goodness  of  heart  which  peculiarly  ' 

distinguished  her,  and  that  had  made  her  doubly  amiable  in  youth,  and  respectable  in  sge 

Whitmore,  after  a  proper  return  to  her  civility,  said— May  I  not  be  permitted  some  time 
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to-^j,  my  dear  iiuidui»  to  tee  uoA  thank  mj  yoJtmg  friandi  for  tha  aendceg  of  last  night  ?" 
Mrs.  Qodwin  assarad  him  bar  eons  would  not  fail  U>  mit  oa  him  oa  theif  retiurn  firom  th^ir 
Boning  EToeation :  then  wishuig  him  speedily  bettar,  the  returned  to  breakfast,  wnere  the 
party  was  soon  aogmtnted  by  William  and  SdwiA,  who,  afiser  a  haaty  meal,  retired  to  pay 
their  eompliHients  to  Whitmora,  while  Smnm  repaired  to  Mra.  Delmer,  whom  she  assisted 
to  drees. 

Mrs.  Delmer,  in  her  manner,  possessed  mnehof  her  brothnc'i  afiability,  and  by  her  good 
hnmonr  gained  an  ahnost  immediate  interest  in  the  heart  of  £jyuna,  who  declared,  when  she 
afterwards  joined  her  brothers,  that  die  had  nerer  before  seen  so  beaotifiil  and  engaging  a 
woman.    To  this,  however,  both  brothers  diaianted;  the  eUer  declaring  shi}  was  not  near 
so  handsome  as  Fanny  Bernard ;  and  the  yoMn^ev,  that  waa  A^piea  dressed  the  same,  there 
wonld  be  no  eomparison  between  them.    "As  to  dress,''  returned  l^iUiam,  *' Fanny  is 
always  so  exact  and  neat,  that  any  alteratioa  must  be  fix  the  worse ;  and  I  protest  I  should 
think  her  Ifaie  hair  disfigured  by  powder  and  greatm    'tjiea  that  hateful  hat,  with  a  great 
cockade  and  feather,  gives  an  air  of  harrimesa  and  boAdBkesa»  which  I  caunot  endure  ;  Fanny *f 
straw  bonnet,  with  the  blue  rHibon,  is  a  thottsand  timaa  more  becoaung." — ''  No  such 
thing,  William,"  replied  Emma,  *'  for  I  tried  it  on  and   looked  quite  a  diiferent  creature 
the  feathers  made  me  so  tall,  and  look  to  well,  thai  I  am  sn'e  J  never  liked  myself  so  much 
before,    llien  her  shoes— why  I  Ao«ght  her  fset  were  aa  UtUe  agaia  as  mine,  yet  it  was 
only  their  make  and  the  smart  heela,  for  they  an  Urfer  ;  but  the  shoe-makers  about  here 
are  so  awkward,  that  they  make  one*8  feet  quite  otnuuf  !  I  declare  I  shall  now  have  no 
patience  with  them." — **  Yet  your  mother,^  said  WlUiam.  gravidy,  *'  wUo  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  girls  in  the  whole  country,  waaahraya  natisfiad  with  them.*'—'*  AU  that  is  very 
true/'  interrupted  Edwin,  *'yet  you  cannot  penuads  ma  but  Mr.  Whitmore's  clothes  are 
more  becoming  than  ours,  even  though  I  am  parfeatl^:  satisfied  with  my  situation  in  life,  yet 
was  fortune,  by  any  unforeseen  event,  to  favour  me,  I  shiNild  oertainly  think  it  no  error  to 
adopt  my  dress  to  the  fashion.**       '«  Certainty  not/'  replied  Emma  ;    "  but  William 
is  so  grave,  that  I  am  sure    had  my  graodfether  (the  rector)  lived,  and  he  might 
have  made  him  a  parson;    nay,  yoa  know,  my  feiiier  says  he  ia  the  very  image  of 
him," 

^  ''  I  accept  your  compliment,*'  answered  William,  with  a  smile  ;  "  for  surely  it  is  one  to 
be  told  I  resemble  a  man  who  was  a  Messing  to  his  neighbours,  and  an  honour  to  hia 
profession ;  and,  in  return,  Emma,  I  wish  thy  temper  may  resemble  thy  mother's  as  much 
as  thy  person.*  '*  Thank  you,  my  dear  WilUam,"  giving  him  an  affectionate  kiss  on  the 
oheek;  *'but,  indeed,  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  so  handsome.**  "I  rather  fear  you  will 
never  be  so  uneonscious  of  it,"  replied  William ;  **  for,  aa  to  beauty,  you  have  as  great  a 
riiare  as  1  think  you  can  be  safely  trusted  with."  "Oh  I  how  iU-natured  V*  exclaimed, 
Emma;  *'  I  protest  you  grow  worse  and  worse ;  I  will  stay  no  longer — I  promised  to  walk 
with  Defaner,  and  must  go  this  iaataaiL"  With  these  wofda«  away  fiew  the  sprightly  girl  to 
perform  the  promise;  while  her  fafothera  returned  to  their  usual  occupation  in  tiie  field, 
overlooking  and  occssionaHy  assisting  the  labourers:  calling,  howeveri  at  Bernard's,  where 
William  had  the  vexation  t*  Icsm  that  Fanny  had  written  to  Inform  her  fether  that  she 
shonid  for  some  time  prolong  her  stay,  aa  her  aunt,  whom  she  waa  visiting,  still  continued 
in,  and  entreated  her  presence ;  eonolnding  with  a  modest  but  tender  remembrance  to 
her  lover.  William  then  perused  the  letter  with  a  sigh  ;  and  informing  the  fanner 
of  the  partieulara  of  the  last  night's  advanture,  the  brothers  sooa  after  took  their 
leave. 

Emma  had  joined  Mrs.  Delmer,  who,  however,  previous  to  her  walk,  called  at  her 
brother's  apartment,  where  she  had  passed  the  morning ;  and,  finding  him  perfectly  cheer- 
ful, and  without  fever,  easily  acquiesced  in  his  desire  of  not  sending  for  more  assistance, 
whaeh  die  had  at  first  strongly  pressed.  In  this  visit  she  was  accompanied  by  Emma,  who 
Whitmore,  in  spite  of  his  pain  the  night  before,  had  thought  the  mort  lovely  creature  he 
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efcr  beheld*  and  who  now,  difcetedof  the  pellid  hoe  and  tremor  oocMumed  hf  bit  aoddent 
appeared  a  thoasand  timea  mora  charmiiy.    '*  My  dear  brother,**  aaid  Mia.  Ddmer,  "  aa 
jQ9i  seem  tolcfably  easy,  and  I  do  but  diatnrb  yoa,  my  yoang  firiend  and  myadf  are  going 
to  take  a  walk."    "  Indeed,"  replied  Whttmore,  '*  thoogh  I  prefer  yow  recreation  before 
my  own,  yet,  in  this  eaae,  I  mnst  traly  eonfeas  I  shoold  be  more  easy,  and  leaa  £stiiibed« 
by  your  company,  than  left  to  my  own  thongfats.    Howerer  I  wish  yon  a  pV^tftnt  walk, 
and  regret  that  I  cannot  accompany  yon ;  yet  before  yon  go,  gire  me  lecTC  to  thank  Misa 
Godwin  for  the  tnmble  I  gate  her  laat  night,  in  supporting  my  arm— « tronblc,*'  continned 
he  with  great  aoftneas,  "that  auide  eren  soch  a  situation  enTiable.''    "Indeed,  sir,'* 
answered  Emma,  **  I  troaabled  ao  mneh,  that  I  conld  not  hold  it  aa  steadBly  aa  William 
desired  me ;  and  titong^  yon  did  not  oompbdn,  I  am  sore  I  most  hnrt  yon."    "  Good 
heaven !  hnrt  sae  I  Snch  support  oonld  alone  enable  me  to  bear  the  pain  with  becoming 
patience ;  but  I  detun  yon ;  yet,  might  I  entreat  a  fiiTOur,  it  should  be  for  half  an  hour  of 
your  company  on  yonr  return.    Charity,  my  dear  sister,  yon  know,  is  stron^y  recommended 
to  ns ;  and  can  yon  ahow  yonia  aaore  efectnally  than  on  such  a  miserable  inTalid  ?" 
Wen,  we  will  endeaYonr  to  exert  it,"  rqpHed  Mrs.  Ddmer;   "but  for  die  present, 
ndien." 

Emma  then'condncted  Mra.  Ddmer,  aft  her  own  deaire,  to  their  harreat-Add,  the  first  ob- 

jeets  that  presented  themselTes  were  William  and  Edwin,  diTCsted  of  their  coats,  in  shirts 

white  aa  snow,  foremoet  amongst  the  reapers.  William  reapectfolly  moving  hia  hat,  continned 

his  kbonr ;  bat  Edwin,  a  deep  Unah  corerii^  hia  foce,  to  he  ^ns  caught,  hastily  put  on 

his  coat,  and  joined  Mrs.  Ddmer  and  Emma.    '<  What  a  ddightful  scene  1"  aaid  the  lady, 

before  he  reached  them.    "  I  know  not  how  it  happena,  my  dear  girl,  but  in  one  day  you 

hare  almoat  delighted  me  with  rural  life,  which  I  ever  before  held  in  abhonrence ;  but  the 

reason  is  obvious — yonr  family  are  ao  totally  different  finom  all  I  ever  aaw  who  reside 

constantly  in  the  country,  that  the  contrast  became  doubly  striking."    '*  If  there  is  any 

difference,"  replied  Enuna,  "  we  derive  it  from  my  father,  who  has  had  a  rery  good 

education,  being  aon  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who,  however,  as  my  fether  declined 

pursuing  his  fortune  in  the  churdi,  had  it  only  in  his  power  to  settle  him  on  this  farm, 

purchasing  the  house,  and  abont  14  acres  of  the  adjoining  land.    The  remainder  we  hold 

on  a  long  lease  for  a  long  term,  and  at  an  easy  rent*' 

Edwin  at  that  moment  jcnned  them,  and  was  recdved  by  Mrs.  Ddmer  with  a  smile. 
After  some  cheerful  conversation,  she  walked  up  to  the  reapers,  and  gave  them  a 
guinea  to  drink.  Then  turning  to  Edwin,  she  said  —  *'  We  should  intrude  too 
mndi  on  yonr  time  to  ask  yonr  company  home ;  but  we  shall  see  you  in  the  evening 
in  my  brothera  apartment,  who  has  made  us  promise  to  pass  an  hour  witii  him." 
Edwin  bowed  ;  and  Mrs.  Ddmer  and  Emma  bidding  him  farewell,  they  returned 
home. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  first  day,  and  sevend  succeeding  ones,  until  Whitmore*s  arm 
began  to  unite,  and  he  was  able  to  ait  up.  The  pillow  which  supported  the  firacture  would 
indeed  be  frequently  uneasy,  and  seldom  could  be  rendered  odiowise,  but  by  Eauna,  who, 
he  afihmed,  ever  placed  it  smoother  than  any  one  dse,  dianking  her,  with  a  glance  from 
his  ezpresBve  dark  eyes,  in  a  language  whidi,  though  new,  vras  intdligible  to  her  unexpe- 
rienced heart.  Twice,  aa  she  placed  his  arm,  he  had  ventured  to  kiss  her  hand ;  but  the 
confusion  this  had  occasioned,  and  die  tremor  with  whidi  she  afterwards  approached,  him, 
determined  him  to  desist,  rather  than  give  an  slarm  that  might  prove  detrimental  to  hia 
passion. 


CHAPTER    III. 

W^HiTMona  gained  strength  daily ;  and  at  length,  with  his  arm  in  a  ding,  came  down  stain, 
Diough  the  surgeon  affirmed  he  must  not  yet  venture  the  shaking  of  a  carriage.     On  the 
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leeond  day  after  he  bad  left  his  chamber,  finding  bimsdif  at  home  with  Godwin,  after  aome 
confersation,  in  which  he  expretaed  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  fisTonrs  he  had  reeehred,  be 
took  his  hand,  and  with  the  ease  of  good  breeding  that  particolarly  distingoished  him* 
entreated  hii  acceptance  of  a  bank-note  of  a  bnndred  pounds,  as  a  small  retribution  towarda 
the  obligations  he  had  reoeiTed. 

**  My  good  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  returning  the  note,  *'  yon  are  heartily  welcome  to  tlit 
asylum  your  unhappy  situation  rendered  neoeasary.  To  me  it  has  been  no  tnoonTeniencOy 
but  rather  a  gratification,  aa  it  has  enabled  me  to  fulfil  one  of  the  greatest  duties  commanded 
us — '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you.'  Your  own  servant  haa  takea 
the  fatigue  on  himself,  shall  yon  then  pay  for  your  mere  shelter  and  a  little  food  in  such  • 
calamity  ?  Heaven  fordid  I  If  any  debt,  not  to  me  is  it  due,  but  to  those  in  similar 
drcnmstance,  and  to  whom,  I  doubt  not,  your  own  heart  trill  lead  you  to  pay  it."  Whit- 
more  was  abashed ;  he  felt  all  the  dignity  and  force  of  ▼irtne :  he  remembered  Emma,  and  her 
heart  smote  him ;  but  recoTering  his  confVision,  and  reflecting  for  a  fiew  moments,  he  replied 
-— "  My  dear  sir,  at  least  give  me  some  way  to  show  my  gratitude.  You  have  two  sons,  well- 
informed,  sensible  young  men :  permit  me  to  take  on  myself  to  charge  one  of  them.  From 
my  situation  in  life,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  introduce  him  to  the  world  with  suooess 
having  it  in  my  power  to  place  a  person  immediately  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices ; 
which  situadon,  till  we  can  procure  a  better,  will  at  least  afibrd  a  genteel  competency*" 

Godwin  returned  his  thanks  for  tlus  offer,  answering,  that  in  a  matter  in  which  themselves 
were  so  materially  concerned,  he  would  certainly  inform  them  of  Mr.  Whitmore*8  generosity. 
— **  But  for  my  own  part.*'  continued  he,  **  were  I  to  consult  only  my  wishes,  I  should  rather 
they  would  settle  in  the  spot  where  they  first  saw  the  light.  Great  towns,  1  have  heard  and 
read,  are  full  of  danger  i  and  though  I  depend  much  on  the  virtuous  education  I  have  given 
my  sons,  yet  I  should  tremble  to  expose  them  to  temptations  which  youth  and  constitution 
could  ill  withstand." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Godwin  with  her  sons  here  broke  off  the  discourse,  which,  however* 
was  soon  renewed  by  the  former's  informing  them  of  what  had  passed.  The  anxious 
mother,  trembling  with  dread  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  separated  fjrom  her  children,  waa, 
at  the  same  moment,  elated  with  their  probable  success,  and  their  future  elevation  in  life ; 
she  therefore  remained  silent,  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes,  which,  fixed  on  the  loved  com« 
panion  of  her  youth,  appeared  to  wish  to  read  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion;  but  he 
simply  repeated  Mr.  Whitmore's  offer,  without  expressing,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
his  own  thoughts  on  the  occasion.  He  had  hardly  concluded,  when  William,  addressing 
Mr.  Whitmore,  replied—**  I  know  no  terms,  sir,  in  the  plain  untutored  language  I  have 
been  accustomed  to,  that  appear  strong  enough  to  express  my  thanks  lor  your  generosity  | 
but  fbr  myself,  must  beg  leave  to  decline  it  My  Other's  increasing  years  demand  the 
assistance  of  a  son,  both  as  a  comfort  to  his  age,  and  to  take  from  his  hand  the  weight  of 
business,  trivial  to  youth,  but  fatiguing  in  advanced  life.  I  am  also  affianced  to  a  young 
woman,  who,  like  myself,  would,  I  am  sure,  prefier  this  cottage,  labour,  content,  and  peaoe» 
to  all  the  bustle  that  grandeur  or  wealth  could  bestow ;  and,  laatly,  unfit,  from  indisposition* 
for  public  life,  I  can  but  again  express  my  thanks  fbr  your  kindness,  of  which  I  shall  ever 
retain  the  most  grateful  remembrance."  Here  William  ceased.  His  fiither  smiled  with 
satisfieurtion,  which  sentiment  was  as  instsntly  conveyed  to  the  featnrea  of  his  mother  whose 
heart,  however  hung  doubtful  on  the  answer  of  her  younger  son.  Edwin  was  silent, 
and  appeared  lost  in  thought:  the  struggle  was  hard,  and,  for  some  moments* 
forbade  utterence.  Greatness  and  wealth  for  the  first  time  appeared  within 
his  grasp ;  but  then  to  leave  Agnes,  though  even  for  a  short  time,  was 
distraction  yet,  perhaps,  soon  to  return,  and  place  her  in  a  position  in  sosiety  she 
was  fitted  to  adorn,  was  enchanting,  and,  after  a  moments  pause*  mastered  the  first 
eoniideration.  « 

<*  I  wiU  be  guided  by  my  fiither*  sir,"  at  length  hesitated  Edwin :  '<he  is  the  best  iud«a 
of  what  is  fitting  fbr  my  welfhre  $  and  whatever  ia  ^  ^fij«nii&mii6iVDk\  ^fiu^  v^bv^xn 
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wStfaoiit  i«pii|fiAiioe."--~'^  My  dear  bey,"  felted  Qodwia,  "bftbb  $gneamt  with  Bernard^ 
yoondf  and  yiwr  brotlier  MQ  eqiuUy  alMfa  what  we  poaaeai,  escopt  the  triflle  J  have 
mfcA  being  traaBfemd  at  your  BOthar'a  death  to  Sauna.  Yeu  aaiut  therefore,  in  the 
pTMent  case,  judge  f»r  ymntelf,  and  aDBwer  aacerdiiig^y."  Bdwin  again,  after  a  panae, 
replied,  that  as  he  knew  his  father  would  not  fed  his  loss,  firom  the  attention  of  William, 
jA€ti  his  permission  he  in>ald  fliink  of  ft  till  tibe  aaocrow,  and  then  give  a  da&nitiTe  anawer. 
Whltmore  approved  of  tida  reaobHkm,  aa  dkd  riao  Godwin  i  and  being  aoon  after  joined  by 
Mrs.  Delmer  and  Emma,  the  cont«Mtlmi  caaaad ;  WIUiamaiMl  his  brother  quitting  them  to 
go  to  fkrmer  Be^lard^l• 

tn  their  way  tirither,  WOHam  nmalied  rilent  until  Bdwin  leaamed  the  disooorse 
mpectiDg  Mr.  Whitmore't  oAr,  wMeh  he  apoLe  of  with  all  the  waiwth  and  energy 
nitaral  to  yoafli-»*<  I  am  youog,**  tald  he,  "  and  perfaapa  may  be  aacaeaaful  enough  to 
aequlre  irafliclent wealth  to fti  my  Agnes  In  a  atate  equal  to  asy  wishts  -to  assist  my 
pkrents  and  Smma— andi>laee  iny  belofed  brotiMT  abore  labour.— Whait  haiipineas.  «  I 
dh  know  no  graHer/'  retuned  Wimasa,  ealmly,  though  with  great  aflhction,  <*  than  the 
plh>8pect  before  me  appears  to  prwnbe.  I  aas  young,  and  able  to  labour  i  fbnny  Bernard 
win  be  my  companion,  and  share  with  lie  the  pleaaing  easploy  of  soothing  the  dedining 
years  of  our  parents.  With  sueh  a  wflb»  and  sneh  rdatiosia,  what  oan  I  wish  for  more  ? 
The  farm  has  erer  been  suftdent  to  gratify  all  our  wants  and  wishes ;  idiat  then  ahould 
ire  seek  for,  my  dear  broflxer?  Under  the  apedeus  eofuring  ofireatth  and  grandeur, 
frequently  lurks  care ;  and  though  I  would  not  advise,  yet  I  must  confess  I  had  hoped,  that 
as  our  3routh  had  passed  together,  our  age  might  do  tike  aame.  '^Hrtne,  justice,  all  tiie 
daims  tiiat  distinguish  manhood,  unite  you  to  Agnea^  whom,  if  you  fomke,  foscinated 
by  the  delirium  of  grandeur,  you  are  unworthy  to  lite.'*—-"  Forsake  Agues  T'  replied 
Kdwin,  recoiling  with  horror  at  the  idea ;  "  abandon  Agnes  1  No,  W^Uliam,  do  not  think 
so  ill  of  me  ;  with  her  I  would  rather  encounter  all  the  calamities  that  feitune  could  inflict, 
than  accept  a  throne  wHhont  her.'*  TMi  dlieovrae  brought  them  to  Bernard's  door, 
where  they  were  met  by  Agnes.-^"  What  is  the  matter,  Edwin  ?"  said  she,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  him  with  inquiring  tenderness )  "  yxm  look  unhappy  l-^-nay,  and  William 
too !  Tell  me,  are  all  well  at  home  ?"  Wiiliam  replied  in  the  affirmatime ;  then  asking 
for  her  father,  hastily  passed  into  the  heme,  leaving  her  alone  with  Edwin.  "  Agnes," 
said  Edwin,  hesitating,  '*  will  yon  wdk  with  me  into  the  orehard  ?  I  have  much  to  consult 
you  upon." 

Agnes  gave  Mm  her  hand  with  aUenee,  whieh  he  felt  tremble  within  his  own.  *'  Why 
this  alarm,  my  lotu?"  atid  he,  putting  hie  arm  round  her  waist.  '*  What  do  you  fear?" 
'*  Ales  1  I  knew  not  what,"  luplied  aiie ;  <*  but  your  features  first  gave  me  a  shock  that  I 
eannot  ncoount  for,  and  which  wua  incrtased  by  William's  looks  and  behaviour.  Wdl  do 
I  know  his  temper,  Edwin  :  he  is  never  moved  by  trifles — something  very  material  most 
have  happened  to  change  him  thua."-^'<  Nothing  materid,  my  love,  only  Mr.  Whitmore 
has  been  offering  my  fether  to  take  efatoge  of  dther  my  brother  or  myself,  and  to  settle 

us  in  some  situation  Ihat  may  Umd  to  aaake  our  fortune.    William  first  replied,  and ** 

*' Declined  itl"  aearody  artioulated  Agnea.  "Yes,  my  dear  girl;  nor  have  I  accepted 
it.  I  wished  to  consult  you,  and  ahall  abide  by  your  determination.  If  you  approve,  and 
think  it  nmy  be  the  means  of  our  fatura  welfare,  by  pladog  me  above  sharing  our  parentis 
property  with  William,  I  shaU  aooopt  it  with  pleasure ;  If  otherwise,  relinquish  it :  for 
you  weU  know,  my  Agnea,"  contiMied  he,  kiasing  off  a  tear  that  had  fellen  from  her  cheek, 
"  that  my  greatest  hiqppiness  consists  in  giving  you  pleasure.  In  a  few  months,  perhaps, 
I  might  be  settled  to  my  satisfection,  and  able  to  return  to  Inglewood,  and  fetch  my 
betrothed  wife.  Would  to  heaven  you  had  dieady  borne  that  name  1  for  as  it  is,  I 
fear  both  our  paiwnts  will  ol^joot  to  our  union  until  th^  find  how  I  am  placed.  Oh,  Agnes, 
they  say  we  are  too  young  to  marry !  How  false  that  notion,  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
tove  I"  

£d«jn  m%ht  lui^  J^*^  ibr  n  aandi  to^ger  tune  uninterrupted,  for  the  heart  of 
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Agnet  ima  too  ML  Ibr  nttaranca  t  and^  wA  her  fy/oe  rMlined  oa  hit  shoolderi  she  (pure 
▼eot  to  tha  angviiih  that  orenshelBiod  her    *'  I  nfll  sot  go  then,"  cgotUraed  Edwin.     "  I 
aaanot  see  yoa  thui.    I  will,  whh  tiwnht,  dedbe  Mr.  WhitoMNre's  offtx :  yet,  Agnei/* 
added  he,  presring  her  to  his  bosom,  "  to  have  phioed  thee  in  a  state  I  should  glory  to 
▼lew  thee  in,  what  would  I  not  eadnre  1  Hearea  witnessi  that  was  my  strongest  loceatiTe  I 
but  it  is  past — I  renounce  it ;  it  gives  tiiee  pais,  Agnfli,  and  I  will  remain  through  IKb  in 
the  humble  situation  to  which  I  was  born."***-"  Not  on  nyy  aooonnt,  Edwin,"  sobb^  Agnes, 
endeavouring  to  master  her  teaia :  "  go  whnn  yawr  wishes  laad  yon— I  have  no  desire  for 
grandeur ;  Inglewood,  witil  your  oompany,  contained  all  I  over  wished  to  possess:  bat  go 
—go  to  that  hateftil  dty,  whose  Ticea  I  have  tranblisd  to  hear  pspaated ;  where  men  scoff 
at  the  ruin  of  innocent  maids,  and  vile  women  walk  tha  streeto  at  noonday  with  unblushing 
cheeks  ;  where  power  overcomes  right ;  and  where  affection  is  bought  and  sold  I  Go,  there, 
Edwin,  and  forsake  all  the  rustics  of  Ingleweod  i  but  remember,  that  those  covered  with  silks 
and  embroidery  do  not  always  contain  hearts  so  true  as  mine."—*'  Cruel,  ungenerous  Agnes ! 
what  are  their  hearts  to  me  ?  Am  I  not  thine  ?  saad  I  will  ever  falsify  that  vow,  even  though 
we  should  be  separated  ?    No  ;    I  repeat  it — should  I  become  that  villain,  ma  y  I  be 
abandoned  of  Qod  and  man  I  may  the  weakh  I  seek  baoome  my  bane  I  owssrf  by  my 
parents,  desfUtd  by  my  bfothsr ;   and  hy  thM»'  Agngtl'*  ■■■*'    "  Fotgkom V*  interrupted 
she,  hiying  her  hand  on  his  lips. 

"  No.  Agnes,  I  would  have  said  hated,  bul  oannot  bear  tiie  thought !  Hated  by  thee  !— 
impossible  !-^that  curse  alone  would  driva  me  to  ds^Miljr  I  To-morrow  I  will  decline  Mr. 
Whftmore's  offer ;  smile,  then,  my  lova,  and  let  it  he.  foigottea." — "  Not  for  my 
persuasion  shall  yon  relinquish  it."  said  Agnet;  **kir  as.  I  am  snre  your  inclination 
proBipts  you  to  accept  his  proposal,  mi^  yoa  not  heieaftor  rsflaot  on  yourself  for  having 
let  an  advantage  pass  that  yoa  'could  neaar  regain  ?  Gonsulti  therefore,  with  your  father 
and  mother,  and  be  sure  I  win  aeqaienoa  in  whatever  they  detenainei  convinced  they  are 
the  best  judges  how  yoa  sheald  act."  With  such  diieoursa  Edwin  and  Agnes  passed  the 
first  /«te  -a-fofs  they  ever  Iband  painly ;  hofwcser,  hia  repeated  mws  and  tenderness,  in 
some  measure,  contributed  to  soothe  her;  and,  pidUaip  her  bonnat  lower  over  her  eyeS| 
they  returned  to  the  ftrm,  where  a  seaae  d  a  vary  different  natara  had  taken  place  in 
their  absence.  They  were  hardly  out  of  sight,  and  WiUiam  had  jaat  tisse  to  have  informed 
Bernard  of  Mr.  Whitmors*s  offer,  whidi  the  hooeillarmer  did  not  seem  to  disapprove, 
when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  in  te  lane.'.<«WiBiaaa  listened  a  moment — **  It  ii^ 
perhaps.  Fanny  !'*  exolaimed  he,  regardloaa  of  what  Bernard  waa  saying,  and  hastening  to 
the  gate  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  hia  eyea  sparkling  with  expectation,  when  a  moment 
presented  her  to  his  sight,  with  a  young  oouain,  who  had  escorted  her  home.  William 
rushed  to  meet  them ;  while  Fanny,  seeing  hia  apftfoaeh,  threw  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of 
the  old  mare,  and  was  caught  in  las  arms  in  an  instsat»  aaoh  only  articulating  the  name 
of  the  other;  the  young  farmer  hallooing  hia  gieetinsi*  the  old  mara  continuing  her 
sober  pace  tiH  she  reached  the  wdl  known  staUe-door,  aj^arsntly  m  pleased  aa  any  of  the 
party. 

Bernard  by  this  time  was  at  tiiegato>  where  he  reodvad  his  danghier  ftom  William ;  and 
giving  her  a  kiss,  shook  his  relation  heartily  by  iSbib  hand*  erclaiming — "  By  my  truth,  I 
am  giad  ye  be  come  I  ftnr,  i'fldth,  I  believe.  If  yoa  sfesid  a  week  loager,  we  should  have  had 
a  burying.  TUce  care  how  yoa  ML  in  love,  coasin,  ibr  look  at  William  there :  he  used  to 
be  as  likely  a  fellow  as  yoa  would  see  on  a  sammer*a  day,"  eontinaed  he,  pointing  to  him ; 
**  why,  pies  on  the  fefiow,  what  a  change  has  taken  pbcal  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  ago  his  fftse 
was  as  long  as  my  leg,  and  his  eyes  as  dead  as  a  atola  mackereras  now,  I  protcat,  they  look 
quite  bTis:ht,  and  his  cheeks  plump  !  Why  thoa  must  be  a  plagay  good  doctor,  Fanny,  to 
make  such  a  speedy  eurel"— *«  She  is  Om  only  one  I  ever  intend  to  enploy,  if  she  wiU 
undertake  the  task,"  replied  William  :  "  but  ycur  coudn  must  be  fatigued,  and  needs 
refirsahment."— *^  Good  troth,  you  may  aa  well  bamy  ooasin  at  once,  ftur  that  ^ill  bA.  ^2m^^c>ks2s. 
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tKiBig  I  gappoM.  Howerer,  come  in,  my  bidi ;  yon  dudl  htTe  the  beiC  the  etqpboard  and 
oelbur  afford.*''  With  these  wonU  he  led  the  way  into  die  house,  were  they  wero  aoon 
joined  hy  Edwin  and  Agnes.  "  Pies  on't  1"  cried  the  old  man,  '*here  comes  another  pair 
of  turtles.  Hearen  help  the  poor  fellow  that  has  likely  daughters  i — sigh  here,  kiss  then; 
and  then  my  poor  ^pple-trees,  what  with  true  lorers'  knots,  F.  B.  and  A.  B.  If  the  giik 
don't  get  married  soon  they  won't  be  worth  a  farthing." 

William  smiled  at  the  farmer's  hnmonr;  his  cousin  applauded  it  with  a  hearty  langfa; 
but  Edwin,  dirtjracted  between  the  contending  passions  of  lore  and  ambitton,  hardly 
knew  what  passed  ;  while  Fknny.  erer  gentle  and  obsenrant,  caught  the  g^oom  tiiat  hung  on 
her  bek>?ed  sister's  fsatures,  by  whom  she  was  seated,  her  eyes  tenderly  fixed  on  her  fkoe, 
and  anxiously  inq[uiriDg  after  her  health. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Whilb  William  and  Edwin  were  engaged  at  Bernard's,  Mrs.  Delmer,  lier  brother,  and 
Emma,  had  taken  their  erening  walk,  during  which  he  had  informed  them  of  tiie  wish  he 
entertained  of  Edwin's  accompanying  them  to  town.  Mrs.  Ddmer  cxprawed  tiie  highest 
satisfaction  at  this  intelligence,  saying,  that  ahe  had  no  doubt  but  that,  with  tiie  natural 
gracefulness  of  Edwin,  his  fine  person,  and  a  proper  introduction,  he  would  soon  make  his 
Ibitune.  Enuna  also  testified  her  pleasore ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  her  fiice  was  a 
perfect  index  of  an  April  day,  altematdy  exhibiting  tears  and  dimpled  smiles.  "  Why 
these  tears,  lorely  Emma  ?"  said  Whitmore :  *'  your  brother's  preferment  and  h^pinesa 
shall  be  my  peculiar  care :  think  you  not,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  foice,  *'  but  he  must  be 
dear  to  me  ?"  "  I  am  sufficiently  conrinced  of  your  goodness,"  refdied  Emma ;  **  but  we 
haTe  ncTcr  yet  been  separated  fSmr  a  day — a  circumstance  which  must  {dead  an  excuse  for 
the  weakness  I  now  show.  Then  Agnes,  too,  whom  he  sincerely  loves,  will  be  quite 
OTercome  by  his  absence ;  for  though  both  my  finther  and  fiumer  Bernard  object  to  their 
marriage  for  a  tweWemonth,  on  account  of  their  youth,  yet  they  have  promised  the 
to  consent  at  that  time."  Emma  was  too  intent  on  the  subject,  and  Whitmore 
was  too  intent  on  Emma,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  countenance  of  Mrs* 
Ddmer»  which,  on  this  intelligence,  was  orerspread  with  a  deep  crimson ;  and  interrupting 
Emma — "  It  is  to  be  hoped."  said  she,  "  that  the  diflerent  situation  in  which  he  will  be 
placed,  will  inspire  him  with  ideas  more  advantageous  to  his  fortune.'' — "As  to  that, 
madam,"  replied  Emma,  '*  Fanny  and  Agnes  are  perfectly  worthy  the  afTection  of  my 
brothers ;  for,  exdnsiye  of  sharing  all  dieir  Either  possesses  at  his  death,  they  are  reckoned 
among  the  best,  as  well  as  handsomest  girls  in  the  country."-^**  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Mrs. 
Delmer,  petulantly ;  '*  at  a  country  ftir,  a  small  stock  of  beauty  will  go  a  great  way." 
•*  You  will  not  say  so  when  you  see  them,  but  at  once  allow  my  brodiers'  aiiectioos  well 
placed,"  replied  Emma.  "  Indeed  I  don't  know  how  it  could  be  odienrise ;  diey  are  our 
nearest  neighbours ;  and  their  moflier  djhug  when  they  were  very  young,  they  have  been  a^ 
much  brought  up  at  our  house  as  their  own." 

Whitmore  here  interrupted  the  discourse  by  saying — *^  Should  your  brodier,  liiss  Emma, 
accept  my  offer,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  wish,  would  not  the  dread  you  sppcar  to  liBel  at 
the  idea  of  parting  with  him  be  greatly  lessened  by  returning  my  aster's  visit  for  a  short 
time  in  London,  where  we  would  endeavour  to  show  you  the  kindnm  we  receifud  at 
Ingkwood  was  not  lavished  on  iwimKihlrs  ?"  Emma  for  a  moment  made  no  rqdy ;  fbr 
tiiough  SQch  a  project  had  never  entered  her  thoughts,  it  was  too  congenial  to  her  inrtinatSnna 
lo  idler  her  to  entirely  dedine  it ;  and  to  acquiesce  without  the  ooosent  of  her  parents  wag 


«'  Ton  do  not  H>eak,  Jfl^HMn^**  said  WhitaMre.    "  My  dear  sister,  will  yon  Mt 
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asMt  me  in  peraiiading  jonr  young  friend  to  fiiyoiir  as  lo  greatiy  ?"  Mrs.  Delmer*  who 
tlKNigii  she  Uked  Emma  very  well  for  a  country  companion,  had  no  intention  of  carrying  the 
acqnaintanoe  fiuther,  yet  in  a  manner  thus  pressed  to  make  an  offer,  repfied— *'  As  soon  as  I 
haye  fixed  on  a  hoase,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  fitTOured  with  Miss  Godwin's  company,  if  her 
friends  will  consent." 

Mr.  Whitmore,  who  clearly  saw  that  his  sister  was  far  more  warm  in  the  interest  of  « 
hsndsome  yonng  man  than  a  beaatifiil  woman,  replied — "  True,  my  dear  madam,  we  both 
speak  provisionally  of  what  we  wish ;  for  Edwin,  influenced  by  his  passion,  may  perhaps 
decline  my  offer ;  and  my  own  heart  is  too  sensible  how  much  such  a  sacrifice  must  cost  him 
to  press  it  strenooosly  though  for  his  future  welfare,""''  Ridiculous  1"  cried  Mrs.  Delmer  ? 
''  tjid  to  suffer  an  elc^^ant  young  man  to  throw  away  his  life  in  obscurity,  at  most  the  master 
of  a  &rm  I**  A  blush,  partly  of  anger,  but  more  of  shame,  dyed  the  cheeks  of  Emma ;  andf 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  it  derogatory  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  farmer.  "  Thongh 
I  think  he  might  be  very  happy  in  that  state,"  said  Emma,  *'  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  he  may 
be  sensible  of  the  favour  you  design  him ;  for  though  I  shall  be  sincerely  grieved  at  his 
departure,  yet,  when  I  consider  it  is  for  his  future  benefit,  that  idea  will  console  me,  as  I 
hope  it  will  Agnes.''^-"  And  to  my  sister's  request  you  say  nothing,"  replied  Whitmore* 
**  Ye»,  sir,  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  condescension ;  and  if  my  parents  would  permit* 
should  be  very  hsppy  to  accept  it  for  a  short  time."  Mrs.  Delmer  replied  in  a  manner  tlitt 
ftOAy  satisfied  the  unsuqiecting  Emma.  Whitmore,  by  a  glance,  only  expressed  his  thanks  • 
but  that  glance,  more  expressive  tium  words,  declared  ntterable  things,  and  sunk  at  onoe  into 
the  heart  sgainst  which  it  was  directed. 

On  their  return  to  the  farm,  they  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin  waiting  supper;  during 
which  Mr.  Whitmore's  servant  entered  with  a  letter  which  he  had  brought  from  the  maitet- 
town.  A  momentary  suffusion  crossed  his  cheek  as  he  received  it,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  patting  it  in  his  pocket,  had  not  Mrs.  Delmer  said — "  From  Mrs.  Whitmore,  I  presume, 
brother  ?" — "  I  know  not,"  replied  he,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  but  will  perose  it, 
after  supper.  My  last  letters  say  all  oar  friends  in  town  are  well."  Mr.  Godwin,  who  had 
no  idea  that  any  one  could  be  so  careless  about  those  he  denominated  his  friends,  entreated 
that  p<^teness  might  not  deprive  him  of  the  satisfriction  of  reading  his  letter.  Mr* 
Whitmore  bowed  his  thanks,  but  again  declined  it ;  when  Mrs.  Delmer,  as  if  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  seconded  Mr.  Godwin,  by  saying — **  Do  my  dear  brother,  oblige  me ; 
I  long  to  hear  what  company  yon  have  at  Twickenham." 

Mr.  Whitmore,  who  now  fimnd  that  opposition  would  only  make  the  affair  worse,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  effectually  disclose  what  he  had  wished  to  conceal,  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity;  and  breaking  the  seal,  glanced  his  eyes  carelessly  over  the  contents,  then  readied 
it  to  his  sister ;  at  that  moment  heartily  wishmg  her,  in  his  own  mind,  in  the  bosom  of  her 
departed  spouse.  While  she  was  reading  Whitmore  fixed  his  eyes  on  Emma,  and  saw,  with 
secret  satisfaction,  an  air  of  anxiety  overspread  her  countenance ;  but  finding  she  observed 
him,  immediately  withdrew  them.  "There,  take  back  your  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Defaner; 
*'  Mrs.  Whitmore,  I  find,  is  as  gay  and  volatile  as  ever,  lliis,  I  think,  is  the  second  you 
have  been  fiivoured  with  since  your  accident." — "  Had  she  now,"  replied  Whitmore, 
peevishly,  "  saved  herself  the  trouble  of  reminding  me  of  my  misfortunes,  I  had  been  iufinitdiy 
more  obliged  to  her." — ^With  these  words  he  arose,  and  left  the  room  hi  evident  discomposorer 
though,  at  the  same  time,  so  apparently  overwhelmed  with  mekncholy,  that  the  honest 
fiurmer  and  his  wife  were  deeply  concerned  for  him.  Emma,  daring  this  discourse,  had 
endeavoured  to  appear,  nay,  to  persuade  herself,  that  she  was  not  interested  in  it ;  but  her 
heart  beat,  her  hands  trembled,  and  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped  her.  "  Bless  me !"  cried 
Mrs.  Godwin,  with  much  surprise,  '*I  never  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  that  Mr. 
Whitmore  was  married.  I  presume  his  lady  was  not  acq^*iT^<^  with  his  misfbrtune  till  he 
was  almost  able  to  return  home." — "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmer ;  "  one  of  the  servants 
1^10  attended  ns  went  off  the  day  fbllowing ;  but  she  is  too  gay  to  be  easily  alarmed.  Indeed 
I  never  saw  my  brother  so  affected  at  her  indiflerenoe  befoc««'' 
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^*  Mf  good  dame/'  replied  the  fennar,  "  tkmki  ererf  one  should  poeeee  a  lieait  e» 
fWicHflihln  «i  her  owm.  Hed  I  bcokea  ay  arm,  I  ahoald  ha^e  eipeiienced  more  aaiietj 
fNT  bar  tenderaees  than  fiom  the  pain,  and  been  in  oontinnal  apprdMnaLoB  of  aeeing  her  sink 
vnder  the  frti^^ue  of  attending  me."— William  and  Edwin  at  that  miMaent  entered,  and 
apparently  seemed  to  have  changed  characters ;  the  first  being  all  gaity,  te  latter  depreeead 
aad  loat  in  thought.  *'  I  think  I  might  yentune  agood  wager,"  aaid  Mr.  Godwin,  "that 
Tlumy  Befoaxd  is  returned :  ia  It  not  ao,  Wflliam  ?"— "  Tee,  air,  she  will  eaU  to  aee  ymi  in 
Hw  monui^ ;  ahe  would  hare  oeme  to  night,  but  I  prevented  her,  aa  she  nuHk  be  fiitigoed.*' 
«'  She  will  be  welcome  aa  thyadf;  my  eon,  and  Agnea  too;  we  diatt  aee  her  mete  iireqnentiy 
at  ftasxj  ia  letomed  to  ahare  the  domeatincirea." 

Mrs.  JMmat  dianged  the  diaooorae,  by  addieaaing  Edwin  leapecting  hia  goisf  to  town. — 
<*  I  hfitff"  said  ahe,  "  yon  will  not  give  my  brother  the  vaiation  of  reftudng  bia  oflbr,  aa  I 
lin  oonvinced  he  will  exert  hie  ntmoal  hitenat  for  your  promoliont  nay,  to  hb  shall  be 
added  mine ;  and  aa  the  late  Mr.  DeloMr  had  powerful  ftiead8«  I  oan  entorlato  no  donbt  ef 
jom  s^Boaea."  Edwin  bowed  hia  thanka ;  after  wfaieh  lira.  Delniar  wiahed  llieni  a  good 
inght,  and  retired  with  Eeuna. 

The  fhnoer  thua  left  ak>ne  with  hia  wi&  and  aona,  Bdwhi'a  afaira  wtava  the  aele  topio, 
«<  I  oan  mather  penoade  yon  to  accepi  nor  dadne  it^  my  ehiUt"  aaid  the  gead  man }  *'  you 
ayhmo  mmit  j«4go  what  yon  think  ooBdudve  to  your  bapidneaa.  Bqual  peaaeaaet  with  yewr 
bfotber,  both  of  my  alRsotion  aad  pieyerty,  there  ia  no  need  to  aaek  a  gvaator  Ibvtana,  if 
y«Ri  owl  be  ootttent  in  the  atato  in  whioh  beaveahaa  •ver  been  ploaaed  to  keep  mn,  wkheut 
a  dedre  to  change  it ;  but  if  your  wishes  lead  you  to  andeaTonr  to  gain  wealth,  make  the 
^ttoaapt,.  and  if  yon  ful,  my  aon,  retam}<'-^under  tint  hnmUe  raof  yon  ahall  And  welcome, 
vtA  a  parent's  ansa  open  to  reedTO  yon ;  but,  my  Edwin,  if  yon  daleradno  in  flivonr  of  the 
twrnoUa  of  the  great  world,  bewave  of  theJntoriration  of  pride  and  pleaanre,  whioh  inevitaMy 
deatroy  die  aeeda  of  virtue;  beware  of  being  too  suddenly  dated,  or  too  aeon  depraesed; 
the  iUat  shows  a  weak  heed,  the  aeoond  a  pusiUanimoaa  heart ,  acA  rapntation  and  hoaour 
opeoUj  and  boldly ;  but  flatter  no  men'a  vicee  or  foS)lBo  to  gain  theaa.  Let  truth  be  the 
invariable  guide  of  all  yoar  actions.  Give  no  promise  without  dehberation ;  bnt  when  onoe 
given,  hold  it  sacred ;  and  finally,  remember  God,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  he  will  not  forget 
yon."—*'  Oh,  my  frther  1"  cried  Edwin,  sinking  on  hia  knee ;— >«'  but  Agnea,  my  bdoved, 
Agnea——"  **  Is  your  betrothed  wil»— a  tk  sacred,  my  aon,  in  the  eight  of  that  Power 
who  records  all  our  vows  and  actiona.  I  have  wished  to  delay  yonr  marriage  on  account  of 
your  youth  ;  but  if  you  determine  for  a  country  life,  I  am  wflHng  to  retraot  my  opinion^ 
and  press  Bernard  to  join  yonr  handa  at  the  same  time  that  Fanny  and  William  are  united  : 
but  if  you  resolve  on  a  journey  to  Londtm,  sneh  a  atep  would  be  the  height  of  impmdence, 
aa  the  care  of  a  young,  hindsome,  and  inexperieneed  female,  in  a  great  dty,  must  naturally 
take  iq>  more  time  in  your  first  pursuita  than  you  ooold  pmdenliy  spare ;  in  that  oase,  it 
Sa  my  opinion,  that  you  leave  her  with  her  fether  until  yon  are  properly  aettled ;  for  if  yoa 
love  her,  you  cannot  wish  her  to  partake  of  tboae  difficukiea  yon  may  neoeaaarily  meet  on 
yonr  introduction.'* 

The  offer  of  an  immediate  union  with  Agnea,  for  aeme  momenta  appeared  to  preponderate 
the  aeale  in  the  mind  of  Edwin,  and  determine  him  in  fevonr  of  a  country  life ;  yet,  wheo 
reflection  presented  the  resigning  almost  certain  wealth  to  live  for  evor  in  obacuiity,  nay,  to 
condemn  Agnes  to  such  a  state  whan  he  might  raise  her  to  aflluenoe,  he  paused,  and 
determined  to  struggle  with  his  paadon,  and  rather  relinquish  for  a  few  months  the  raptnue 
of  calling  her  hia,  than  do  both  himadf  and  her  ao  material  an  ii^ury.— >*<  My  dear  fether,'' 
aaid  he,  after  aome  hesitation,  "  I  think,  that  ia,  if  yon  approve,  I  will  at  least  try  my 
suecesa;  chanoe  appears  to  have  thrown  this  opportunity  in  my  way,  which  it  might  be 
foUy  to  neglect  Bless  me,  then,  my  respected  parenta ;  I  fed  I  shall  be  suoceasAil,  and 
soon,  very  soon,  trust  to  return  and  daim  Agnea."—"  Mayst  then  be  blessed,  my  aon  I 
yet  let  me  oox^ure  thee  not  to  be  too  sanguine ;  hopt  frequently  leads  ua  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  falladous  expectations,  whioh  redouble  the  panga  of  diaappointmcat.    Nothing  is  certain 
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ia  tliii  tnatitorf  state.  Bven  I,  who  kave  been  bioMtd  tbcnrt  tte  eommeii  lot  of  moittthf 
hr  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  li^>py  in  a  ptrtaer  to  iksM  my  Joys  a>id  caret,  mddi&dnil, 
viioie  dutj  can  only  he  eqnallsd  by  <Mr  affbotbmy  yflt  evtii  I  hare  met  witii  aonrow ;  tidnk 
tiin,  on  the  tarbvilent  sea  of  imbliilfe,  how  nndb  greater  feM^  Imeeaittl 

to  d^reasy  but  At  night  is  tu  spent  ■■tet  ns  mifo  i  and  iMiven  resolte  thee  for  te 
bestr 

Mia.  Godwin  had  not  apcAen  daring  Uds  diaeowie,  thoa^  at  the  oonduston  would  abo 
bare  blsaaed  luBdi  but  preising him  in  her  arms,  she  fDliowed  her  hmANrnd  to  his  chamber* 
l^Oliam  imnainedailent  wlnle  tfaey  were  pr^aring  to  go  to  rest.  The  conduct  of  Edwbl 
bad  aetonlshffd  him,  for  he  had  not  the  most  diemnt  idea  btit  that  etery  sdieme  would  have 
been  rslinfaished  for  an  immediato  muon  with  Agnes  t  what  then  was  his  disappointment 
when  he  heard  him  ieai|^  it !  He  oovid  soeraely  ore^  the  enMenee  of  his  senses,  nor  conld 
be  ereo  yet  anange  his  diongbte:  bat  bidding  ids  Vother  good  night,  in  appaivnt 
«neuineaB»  he  ^soniatBd— *'  Unhappy  Agnaa  I  Ah,  Bdwin !  thou  bast  either  less  bte  or 
More  phUoBophy  than  lu  t*' 


CHAPT£a    y. 

Thb  next  morning  farmer  Bemard,  on  WilHam  and  Bdwin's  ddling  there,  renewed  tiie 
discoorse  of  the  preceding  erening.  His  heart  was  e<|oaUy  honest  as  that  of  Godwin ;  but 
his  understandii^  being  inferior,  he  was  more  fascinated  by  the  ofltBrs  made  to  Edwin,  whom 
be  warmly  pressed  to  accept  them,  priding  himself  in  the  idea  that  he  shoold  hemfter  look 
np  to  a  son-in-law  who  would  not  only  constitute  the  hsppincss  of  bis  bekrred  danghtef , 
but  also  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  ei&er  fiunily.  Under  this  persuasion  he  rallied  his 
daughters  on  their  dislike  to  his  departure ;  for  Hanny  more  openly  es^^resBed  her 
disapprobation  than  Agnea,  who  declared,  thoagh  tears  ihUfled  her  words,  that  she  was 
perfectly  content  to  aoquieaoe  in  whatover  Edwin  miglit  tliink  would  condvce  to  his  advantage. 
Edwin,  though  wounded  by  Agnea's  tearS)  was  notwithstanding  to  strongly  borne  away  by 
the  in&tuation  of  acquiring  wed:di,  that  it  mastersd  etery  other  oontideration ;  and  rein- 
forced in  this  opinion  by  Bernard,  after  tenderly  repeating  his  tows  to  Agnes,  it  was  deteiv 
mined  he  should  dedare  his  acceptance  of  Whitmore's  proflbr  in  the  alletnocn^-^1%is 
business  settled,  Fanny,  who  had  not  yet  seen  the  dder  Gtydwin,  proposed  a  walk  tfaitiier  to 
Agnes,  who  readily  agreed  to  accompany  her. 

If  Agnes  had  passed  a  disagreeable  night,  that  of  Banna  bad  not  been  more  {feasant  | 
she  could  not  foiget,  eren  for  a  moment  that  Whitmora  waa  manied.  *<  Yet  what  is  It  to 
me  ?"  said  she.  *'  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  withavt  my  pannta  give  me  leave  to  visit 
Mrs.  Delmer ;  and  indeed  I  have  scarcely  any  wiA  they  ahoald  t  yet,  to  be  tare,  Mn 
"Whitmore's  being  married  is  no  reason  to  prevent  me.  Poor  man !  be  appears  very 
nuhappy ;  he  seems  deserving  of  being  beloved.  So  wtnsiMe,  good-tempered,  and  handsome, 
his  wife  must  be  a  strange  character  not  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  his  aifocCions;  nay,  her 
neglect  of  him,  when  she  knew  hia  arm  was  broken,  abowa  she  must  haye  an  unfeding 
heart ;  for,  had  he  been  my  husband,"  concluded  Bmam,  **  I  would  even  have  walked  tvrioe 
the  distance  that  separated  them,  sooner  than  any  othen  should  have  taken  those  cares  that 
properly  belonged  to  me." 

In  the  morning,  Whitmore  was  the  first  in  tiie  parkmr,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Godwin.  '*  My  friends,"  said  he, ''  I  know  not  how  to  apologise  for  my  behavioar 
ef  last  night ;  yet,  if  you  knew  my  nnhappineas,  I  think  I  should  be  excused,  though  in  trath 
my  misfortunes  have  no  r%ht,  even  for  a  moment,  to  cast  a  gloom  on  oar  happiness ;  yet, 
when  I  contemplate  the  bliss  possible  to  be  enjoyed  in  tiie  marriage  state,  and  compare  it 
vritb  my  own  miiery,  I  cannot  forbear  aocnsing  Fortune  of  unkindness."— **  My  dear  sir 
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inlornqptedGodwlBy ''ICBlraatytmiiottemeiitioiiitt  tad  am  extremely  soiry  jou  do  not 
dyoy  that  hi^n^iaeM  yon  apponr  to  weil  to  Bwrift." 

Whltnora  xepiUed  only  by  •  rigk  s«-4ie  tfio«ght  the  idqM  he  coold  not  a^^ 
nigjit  before,  reqviied  iome  apology»  and  therefore  had  determued  to  pemade  the  good 
ftrmer  that  hia  iPft^»i*o«t^  diaeontentB  totally  origiaafced  in  hia  lady—a  drcmnatanoe  frUch^ 
he  thought  wonld  exonae  hia  oondnot  to  the  fiunily,  and  perhapa  inapire  the  gentle  breaat  of 
£Buna»  to  whom  he  judged  it  would  de  repeated,  with  p^— a  aentiment  he  had  no  doubt, 
■ome  time  or  other,  to  improve  into  iMliBf  more  congeniai  to  hia  wiahea.  The  entrance  of  Mnk 
Dehner  and  Emma  prevented  more  oonvemtion  on  Mr.  Whitmore'a  funly  diacontenta  • 
but  ha  aaw  with  aecaret  exultation  that  ^  lively  fioaturea  of  Bmma  were  overspread  with  an 
unoomBon  oaat  of  aeriouaneaa :  a  ciicnmatanoe  that  not  a  little  flattered  hfan  witii  aucceag 
in  the  plan  meditated,  In  recompenae  Ibr  the  hoapitality  he  had  received.    Indeed,  in  thia 
caae,  he  conoeived  that  no  iajury  could  aoome;  for  could  he  gain  Emma'a  heait,  the 
obligation  wonld  be  mutual ;  ahe  ihould  ahare  hia  fortune,  and,  from  the  prejudicea  of  a 
country  life  and  narrow  education,  be  raiaed  at  once  to  be  the  envy  of  the  woman,  and  the 
dedre  of  the  men.    Had  her  brothera  been  affluent,  they  might  have  been  expected  to 
reaent  auoh  an  inault ;  but  Whitmore  fsared  no  man — his  aword  was  ever  to  defend  the  viccg 
of  its  owner;  and  in  thia  caae  the  anger  of  two  limple  youtha,  the  curaes  of  an  aged  father^ 
or  the  angniah  of  his  innocent  partner,  never  intruded  on  his  imagination.    Slave  to  his 
passions,  they  bore  him  like  a  rapid  torrent  against  all  impediment,  redoubling  by  obstruction 
and  diflSiculty ;  ao  that  i^en  once  reaolved  on  any  purpose,  the  vivacity  of  hia  temper,  and 
the  errors  of  his  education,  represented  the  purauit  he  waa  engaged  in  aa  dependent  on  hia 
honour  to  be  accompliahed. 

Breakfaat  waa  hardly  over  belbre  William  and  Edwin  entered,  accompanied  by  Fnmyand 
Agnea,  unoonaoioua  of  beauty  though  iair 

**  Am  op'aiBg  fl<nr*n  imtaliiiKl  yet  with  wind.'* 
Fanny,  with  a  frankneaa  that  pecnHariy  diatinguished  her,  regardless  of  the  strangera, 
flew  to  aalute  lira.  Godwin,  then  threw  her  arma  around  the  venerable  fkther  of  her  lover 
'*  Bleas  the,  my  child !"  exclaimed  the  good  man,  kissing  her  with  the  affection  of  a  parent ; 
*<  may  heaven  hereafter  reward  thy  duty  and  innocence  with  children  faultless  in  mind  and 
form  as  thyself  1" — **Amen,"  involuntarily  articuUted  William,  viewing  bis  father  and 
intended  wife  with  a  rapture  that  gave  redoubled  animation  to  his  fine  dark  eyes.     A 
momentary  blush  suflfused  the  &ce  of  Fanny ;  but  aiiently  thanking  Mr.  Godwin  with  a  kiss 
ahe  haatened  to  testify  her  affection  to  Emma,  while  Agnea,  equally  lovely,  but  more  timid, 
replaced  her  in  the  arms  of  the  respectable  pair.     "  What  a  scene  1"  said  Whitmore,  in  a 
low  voice  to  hia  aiater,  who  had  withdrawn  towarda  the  window ;  *<  what  enchanting  women  1" 
''Passable,"  replied  Mra.  Delmer,  carelessly  viewing  Agnea  with  scrutinizing  attention,  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  diacover  defecta  in  a  face  and  form  that  envy  itself  must  have 
pronounced  fauUleas,    The  ftmUy  oongratulationa  over,  Whitmore  advanced  with  his  natural 
eaae  and  good  breeding,  and  joined  in  the  conversation.     Emma,  an  hour  before,  he  had 
thought  a  finished  model  of  innocent  beauty ;  but  now,  though  he  could  not  allow  her 
eclipaed,  he  saw  her  at  leaat  equalled ;  and  had  there  been  the  smallest  room  for  hope  of 
gaining  an  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  fkir  sisters,  his  heart  would  have  cherished  paaaion ; 
but,  as  it  waa,  each  fortified  by  an  aflection  that  precluded  his  flattering  himself  with  succeaa. 
he  contemplated  only  Emma  aa  equally  lovely  and  doubly  deairable,  as  her  heart  was  not 
prepossessed,  or  if  otherwise,  only  partial  to  himself. 

Mra.  Delmer,  who,  in  q;ute  of  pride  or  wealth,  found  a  strong  inclination  to  love  Edwin* 
waa  no(  quite  ao  secure.  In  Agnes  ahe  behdd  a  beloved  and  much  to  be  dreaded  rival ; 
and  though  she  could  boaat  affluence,  accomplishments,  and  a  person  generally  allowed 
handsome,  she  waa  by  no  meana  certain  whether  the  weak  prejudices  of  Edwin  might  not 
lead  him  to  prefer  the  humble  village  maid,  unadorned  but  by  nature,  and  rich  only  in 
worth  and  innocence.    She,  indeed,  flattered  herself  that  the  partiaUty  ahe  felt  for  the 
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handsome  nutic,  was  morelj  the  effect  of  being  immored  in  tb»  oonntry,  where  no  pkeifaig 
objects  had  been  presented :  yet  a  number  of  circumstances  mig^t  have  prorvd  to  a  curioiM 
obserrer,  that  Edwin,  howerer  nnintentionallyf  had  a  firmer  hold  of  her  affections ;  she  had 
been  satisfied,  nay,  apparently  happy  while  at  Inglewood,  though  deprired  of  all  those 
fashionable  amnsements  and  gratifications  that  she  had  considered  daring  the  life  of 
her  husband  so  essential  to  her  lUicity,  and  which  she  had  been  in  haste  to  partake  as 
soon  as  etigtutu  would  permit.  The  idea  once. started  of  Edwin's  going  with  them  to 
town,  she  warmly  espoused  it  and  anxiously  wished  to  see  him  placed  in  a  manner  she 
considered  more  respectable,  without  examining  her  own  heart  for  the  real  motive. 
Whitmore  was  not  blind  to  this  partiality,  though  it  was  fiur  from  being  suspeeted  by 
any  one  else ;  now  and  then  it  gave  him  awkward  sensations,  but  which  were  quickly 
vanquished  by  his  figivourite  tenets — that  all  were  free  agents,  and  passions  were  given 
to  be  gratified;  and  so  his  sister  preserved  the  respect  of  the  world  and  her  rank  in 
Society,  for  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  her  sinking  it  in  an  ill*saited  marriage,  he 
cared  little  about  a  trtnaitory  amour,  though,  had  any  one  reflected  on  his  sister*s  chastity» 
he  would  have  defended  it  with  his  life ;  yet  not  from  any  affisction  of  her  person  or  virtue, 
but  merely  because  custom  demonded  such  conduct  in  a  man  of  Aanuur,  In  short,  affluence, 
and  the  concomitant  evils  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  all  his  foibies  and  vices, 
had  perverted  a  soul  naturally  noble  and  brave,  to  render  him  merely  a  modem  man  of 
fiishion. 

After  a  stay  of  two  hours,  Fanny  and  Agnes  took  leave  of  the  family,  and  returned, 
accompanied  by  their  lovers.  Mr.  Grodwin  withdrew  to  his  fields,  his  wife  to  superintend 
her  dairy.  Mr.  Whitmore  to  his  apartment,  and,  soon  after,  Mrs.  Delmer  to  hers, 
complaining  of  a  slight  indisposition  ;  though,  in  reality,  her  only  sickness  was  the  beauty 
of  Agnes,  and  the  fear  of  supplanting  so  dangerous  a  rivaL  Emma,  thus  left  alone,  for 
some  time  indulged  a  thousand  melancholy  thoughts  she  had  fbrmerly  been  a  stranger  to, 
and  all  which  had  only  existence  since  the  introduction  of  Whitmore  at  the  Forest.  At 
length,  weary  with  unprofitable  thinking,  and  in  no  humour  to  resume  the  littie  domestic 
cares  that  used  to  amuse  Lex,  she  carelessly  took  up  a  book  that  Mrs.  Delmer  had 
accidently  left  on  the  uble.  It  was  an  elegantiy  written  fiction,  in  which  the  hero, 
unable  to  combat  his  passion  for  a  married  woman,  had  terminated  his  existence.  £mma*s 
heart  was  not  formed  of  unfeeling  materials,  and  the  catastrophe  cost  her  many  tears. 
The  heroine  was  represented  virtuous,  yet  she  apparentiy  loved  the  sui<;ide— circumstances 
that  Emma  had  thought  incompatible,  for  how,  had  ever  before  whispered  her  innocent 
heart,  can  a  s:ood  woman  love  any  man  but  her  husband  ?  The  hapless  lover,  too,  was 
mentioned  with  pity  and  tenderness — sentiments  in  which  the  humanity  of  Emma  coincided ; 
but  no  one  deplored  what  she  had  ever  been  taught  to  believe,  that  suicide  was  everlasting 
perdition  ;  nor  was  she  displeased  at  the  omission  of  this  circumstance— the  tenderness  of 
her  disposition  leading  her  to  sympathise  with  the  sufferer,  and  pity  those  errors  her 
education  had  taught  her  to  abhor.  Thus  did  the  dangerous  elegance  of  the  pathetic  tale  at 
once  undermine  "  all  that  the  priest  and  nurse  had  taught,"  and  which  her  father  had  never 
contradicted ;  leaving  those  ideas  implanted  on  the  mind  which  he  thought  might  tend  to 
the  general  good ;  or  otherwise,  trusting  to  time  and  reason  to  develope  in  the  breasts  of 
his  children  sentiments  which  he  found  inexplicable,  consonant  with  the  philanthropy  which 
actuated  all  his  thoughts  and  actions ;  for  his  heart,  like  unde  Toby's,  would  not  have 
damned  the  devil  himself  to  all  eternity,  much  less  the  errors  of  fallible  mortality.  Weak- 
ness and  folly  he  considered  with  pity,  and,  when  in  his  power,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  • 
but  vice  and  cruelty  he  saw  with  au  abhorrence  that  made  its  perpetrators  ever  shunned  by 
him. 

Whitmore,  who  had  loitered  from  his  apartment  to  the  garden,  passed  the  window,  and 
perceiving  Emma  alone,  pushed  by  the  woodbines  that  almost  obscured  it,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her. — '  Good  heaven  1"  ciied  he,  with  insinuating  tenderness,  "  yon  have 
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been  wce^g  mflordj  friendl  Piudon  my  intrusion ;  but  tur^,  ifter  tbe  kindnen  I  hi?e 
experienced,  I  may  be  aDowed  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  sorrows  of  one  whom  nnmberiess 
drcomstsnees  hate  eontrfbnted  to  render  dear  to  me."-—*'  Indeed,"  regSkd  Emma,  **  I 
bettere  few  people  liate  less  real  eaase  for  them  than  myself,  blest  as  I  am  wlfli  kind  and 
affectionate  tektifes  t  bnt  to  confess  the  truth,  this  book  of  Mrs.  Delmer's  has  aifeetsd  me 
greatly,  though  I  suppose  it  b  not  true ;  nay,  I  hope  not,  for  toe  idea  is  dreadful ;  and 
though  our  curate  says  there  is  no  pardon  for  suicide,  I  trust  he  is  mistsken." — **  Can  you 
doubt  it  ?'*  replied  Whitmore.  '*  God  is  too  merciftil  to  punish  errors  which  fetal  neoesdty 
obUges  us  to  commit :  priests*  indeed,  of  all  ages,  have  promulgated  doetrinea  to  keep  weak 
Bunds  in  awe ;  but  can  you,  gentle  Emma,  for  a  moment  suppose  that  sentiments,  wliich 
are  the  result  of  reflection  and  reason,  culpable?  surely  not.  The  unhqipy  suidde  there 
represented  lored,  it  is  true,  a  married  woman,  but  one  whom  a  number  of  untoward 
drcumstances  had  made  such,  without  her  heart  being  consulted,  and  in  wldlch  situation  she 
might,  periiaps,  have  remain^  passably  content  during  life,  had  not  that  inpieeaptible 
attnu!tlon,  which  unites  some  hearts,  eonrinced  her  of  her  mistake,  and  her  loter  of  Ida 
misery,  for  nothing  to  hope,**  added  he,  with  a  sigh,  *'  an  insuperable  bar  lieing  placed 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  dearest  wishes,  who  can  condemn  him  fer  throwing  off 
m  load  which  he  found  insapportable  ?  Believe  me,  there  are  situations  which  demand  more 
fortitude  to  sustain  than  ttJlB  to  the  share  of  weak  mortality.  Ton,  my  feir  friend,  who 
are  made  to  be  only  seen  and  for  ever  idolized,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  torments  of 
despairing  affection.**— Tlie  entrance  of  the  old  servant  to  lay  the  dodk,  here  broke  off  the 
discourse,  and  Whitmore  withdrew  from  the  window,  to  join  the  hospitable  party  at 
dinner. 

The  cloth  was  no  sooner  removed  than  Whitmore,  who  could  not  posdbly  frame  any 
excuse  for  a  longer  stay,  mentioned  his  faitention  of  quitting  In^ewood  in  two  days* 
expressiDg  his  wishes  that  Edwin  would  accompany  him.  The  young  man  accepted  his 
offer  with  modest  thanks,  saying — "  As  he  had  his  father's  permissicm,  he  would  attend  him, 
and  endeavourto  deserve  his  kindness.' '  Mrs.  Delmer's  eyes  at  this  reply  sparkled  with  plea- 
sure ;  while  Whitmore  expressed  his  satlsfkction  in  the-warmest  terms,  declaring — **  That  how- 
ever successful  he  might  be  in  attempts  to  serve  Edwin,  yet  the  obligation  most  ever  remain 
on  his  ride. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Nothing  material  passed  intervening  Whitmore's  departure,  the  whole  femUy  being  much 
dispirited  ;  even  Edwin,  though  at  times  elate  with  a  flattering  prospect  before  him,  oould 
not,  unmoved,  think  on  a  separation  from  parents  so  beloved,  and  tiie  woman  whcMe 
happiness  had  heretofore  been  his  first  and  dearest  consideration.  The  evening  previous  to 
his  departure,  in  presence  of  William  and  Fumy,  he  renewed  his  vows  to  Agnes,  who  could 
only  answer  with  her  tears,  concealing  her  fece  in  the  bosom  of  her  sister;  while  he 
articulated  an  adieu  scarcely  audible,  then  forced  himself  away,  goaded  on  by  ambition, 
though  at  the  same  moment  he  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  relinquish  all  for  love.  In 
the  morning,  after  repeated  farewells,  the  travellers  took  their  way  towards  thit  metropolis* 
leaving  the  anxious  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  Emma,  watching  the  carriage  while  it 
remained  in  sight ;  the  aged  pair  in  silent  prayers  for  the  safety  of  their  son,  and  Emma, 
though  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  exulting  in  the  future  prospect,  that  Edwin  would 
return,  possessed  of  that  wealth  her  heart  had  lately  thought  so  essential  to  human  happiness. 
William  had  risen  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  and  teken  an  afTectionate,  though  melancholy 
adieu  of  his  brother,  whom  he  entreated  not  to  be  displeased  that  he  did  not  stay  to  see 
him  depart,  as  he  thought  his  presence  at  Bernard's  might,  in  some  measure,  allsffiato  the 
sorrow,  with  which  the  gentle  sisters  appeared  overwhelmed. 
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Edwin  luiTing  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  thU  measure,  Williui  imnediataly  gspaired 
to  Barnard's,  where  he  lound  them  already  riaeii«  their  swoUen  eyas  sufidenftly  haariin, 
testimony  of  their  having  passed  a  resdees  night.  William  exerted  all  hia  endeavosm  to 
■oothe  the  mind  of  Agnes,  rcprescivtfng  the  ahsenee  of  Sdwin  at  trivial,  and  whidi  would 
he  greatly  alleviated  by  the  weekly  receipt  ef  letters.  Healso  urged  his  flattering  prospects ; 
«nd,  finally,  what  appeared  to  have  still  more  weight,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  in  a 
few  months  Edwin  would  return,  afid  claim  her  promised  hand.  True  friendship  ■elrtgio 
fiuls  of  its  effect,  especially  when  assisted  by  such  welcome  argoments.  By  degrees,  Agnee 
became  more  reconciled  to  the  separation  i  and  though  ahe  still  oontinned  to  sigh,  her 
grief  was  neither  so  agonising  to  herseU^  nor  ao  painM  to  others.  Oa  her  quitting  the 
room — "  Generous  Willinm  1"  aaid  Fanny,  **  will  you  over  thus  kindly  share  my  sorrows  ? 
for  in  alleviating  those  of  Agnes,  how  have  yon  calmed  mii>e  I  but  why  do  I  aak,  when  I 
know  yon  will  ?  AU I  fear  is,  that  my  nUnoat  effDrts  will  never  be  sufficient  to  show  my 
gratitude,"  While  the  tews  stiU  flowed  for  Edwin's  departure,  Mr.  Whitmore,  with  his 
sister  and  frot$get  by  easy  stages  mved  at  his  client  villa*  where  ha  was  raoeived  by 
Hisl  Whitmoie,  not  with  the  inquifiag  tenderness  of  a  wife,  but  with  the  reflned  politeness 
of  an  aocomplished  but  common  acquaintance,  Whitmore  having  coldly  saluted  her,  first 
presented  his  sister,  then  Edwin ;  the  former  she  received  with  a  genteel  oomplimon^  but 
the  latter  only  excited  n  stare  of  astniMskmf>nt ;  for  though  Edwin  might  have  been  classed 
among  the  most  finished  of  Nature's  works,  he  still  wanted  numberless  appendages  to  make 
himafinegentlesaaa.  snch  as  s  foahionable  tailor  and  hair-dresser,  an  nnKinakii^  confi- 
dence, together  with  n  long  train  of  ^  eeUma^  These  fiuhionahle  introduetories  being 
wantii^,  Mr.  Whitmora  was  oUiged  to  find  a  aubatitnte.^**  To  this  young  man*s  father," 
said  he,  *'  I  sm  under  tiia  greatest  obligations,  and  havo,  therefore,  taken  the  care  of  his 
fortune  on  myself;  his  nuiuvaise  hou/i9  will  evaporate  daily;  I  have  no  douhti  in  a  single  yeart 
to  see  him  so  metamorphosed,  that  his  nearest  iiiends  wUl  not  know  him*" 

Mrs.  Whitmore  coldly  bid  him  welcome,  and  retired  with  her  sister  to  dress*  wtoo  sbi 
more  particularly  inquired  comoeming  biia<— ''What  a  raaticr'  exoUiMed  she;  '*snrelj, 
when  Mr.  Whitmore  had  paid  for  the  trouble  ho  had  given*  it  was  unnecesssry  to  rv«Tn^^t^r 
hiopiself  with  this  lad,  for  what  can  he  possibly  do  with  hina  ?  it  is  phdn  hf  don't  intend  him 
for  a  domestic  by  his  introduction;  and,  wHh  his  curled  locks  and  ro«y  ebe^,  he  is  fit  for 
nothiag  else."—"  I  cannot  agree  with  you/'  replied  Mrs.  Delmer ;  **  I  think  his  person, 
when  rendered  a  little  soore  fashionable,  might  grsce  any  situation  ;  besides  my  brother  had 
no  other  way  of  showing  hia  gratitude  to  the  family,  as  they  refused  aU  pecuniary  reoompenae  • 
for,  though  farmersy  their  situation  ia  perfectly  easy  :  for  the  young  man,  he  has  really  had 
a  good  education,  and,  I  think,  has  the  finest  hair,  eyes,  and  teeth,  I  ever  saw."     **  My 
dear  sister."  returned  Mrs.  Whitmore,  laughing*  **  your  long  reaidenoe  in  the  country  with 
your  late  spouse  may  have  given  you  a  taste  for  the  uncultivated  beauties  of  nature ;  but  for 
me,  who  have  been  bred  and  wedded  in  the  highest  degree  of  foahiont  I  must  conless  I 
prefer  the  exotic  sweets  of  the  orange-flower  to  the  uncultivated  fragranoe  of  the  woodbine  •. 
besides,  beisamerenobody,  apeassnt,  aiSurmer'sson;   and,  did  all  the  grsoas  that  ever 
poets  feigned  centre  in  this  Corydon,  what  woukl  it  avail,  when  he  knovfs  not  how  to  use 
them  ?  Why,  he  can  neither  walk,  dance,  nor  talk  like  a  man  of  the  world ;   however,  I 
confess  he  has  an  able  moster,  and,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  his  genius." 
Mrs.  Delmer,  glad  to  change  the  subject  began  a  number  of  inquiries,  which  her  sister  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  answer,  and  thai  soon  drove  the  rustic  Edwin  from  her  thoughts. 
The  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Whitmore  to  Edwin  in  future  was  polite,  but  distant,  as  if  fearful 
thai,  should  she  be  more  condescending,  ho  might  forget  the  distanoe  fortune  had  placed 
bftwccA  them ;  that  of  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mrs.  Delmer,  on  the  contrary  was  friendly  and 
warm :  but  as  no  mention  was  for  some  time  made  of  the  situation  designed  lot  bvm,  it 
five  hia  nneasinessi  as  he  was  too  eleartighted  not  to  view  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Whitmore 
in  its  pmper  light.     In  his  letters  to  his  father  and  Agnes  he  expressed  hinaaelf  perfectly 
satisfied ;  but  in  one  to  his  brother  William  he  was  more  explicit. 
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'*Mt  DBAm  Bbotrbb.—- 
**  Allthouoh  I  have  to  my  fathor  and  Agnes  declared  myielf  oonteBt,  yet  to  ycm  I  will  not 
disgnifle  that  I  almoet  repent  leading  IngleihMd.  Tie  maanen  of  the  people  here  are  so 
totally  difoent  to  oars,  that  they  both  diigast  and  distress  me.  I  am  frc^fnently  laughed 
at  for  bhnhiDg;  and  esndonr  wldch  I  have  been  taught  to  prise  so  highly,  is  banbhed  from 
among  them ;  while  religion  is  treated  as  a  jest,  and  scarcely  erer  mentioned  but  with  a 
ridionle.  All  this,  my  dear  brother,  is  Tory  disagreeable  to  me ;  yet  the  hopes  of  that 
advantage  which  infloenoed  me  to  leaTC  those  so  dear,  must  enable  me  to  bear  it.  How 
often,  'William,  do  I  wish  my  temper  was  more  similar  to  yours  1  the  arrows  tiien  that  might 
DC  thrown  at  my  country  education  and  manners  mi^&U  harmless,  for  yon  would  disregard 
and  despise  them ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  humiliated  by  ridicnle,  and  almost  ashamed 
of  being  a  farmer*s  son  I  blush  to  rdate  this,  even  to  you,  tiiough  in  your  besom  I  know 
my  weakness  is  safe.  We  are  yet  at  Mr.  Whitmore's  country-house,  iHiere  we  hare  much 
company.  His  lady  is  slso  here ;  she  is  Tory  handsome  and  accomplidied ;  imt  her  Insuf- 
ferable pride  to  me  makes  her  totally  disagreeable.  He  is  equally  kind  as  when  at  the 
Forest,  and,'  I  have  no  doubt,  will  strictly  keep  hb  word  in  respect  to  me;  therefore  hide 
my  discontents  from  my  affectionate  parents  simI  my  beloved  Agnes,  a  sepsratton  from  i^om 
hsngs  heavy  on  my  heart. 

"  Adien,  and  believe  me  ever  yours, 

*•  B.  GODWIK,** 

The  happiness  of  his  worthy  parents,  and  that  of  the  gentle  Agnes,  was  too  near  the  heart 
of  William  for  him  to  show  the  foregoing  letter,  not  even  Fanny  being  trusted  with  the 
contents,  while,  in  his  own  bosom,  he  execrated  the  hour  that  Edwin  left  the  Forest :  nor 
did  he  fail  to  write  speedily,  and  entreat  his  return;  or  if  he  determined  to  stay,  conjured 
him  to  preserve  his  morals  unimpaired,  to  beware  of  ill  examples,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be 
too  soon  (dated,  nor  yet  weakly  depressed.  **  A  noble  mind,  Edwin,"  said  he,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  **  is  not  degraded  by  the  scorn  of  the  unworthy.  Art  thou  not  an 
honest  man  ?  a  name  superior  to  the  vain  distinctions  of  wealth.  Believe  me,  I  would  not 
exchange  it  for  any  unmeaning  sound  that  fortune  could  bestow,  even  though  pride  should 
add  the  choice  of  all  the  monsters  that  heraldry  ever  created.  Edwin,  we  are  the  sons  of  a 
virtuous  and  honest  fiumer,  a  man  respected  by  his  neighbours,  and  beloved  by  the  poor ; 
for  the  labour  of  do  execrating  slave  enriches  him,  but  wholesome  industry  and  independence, 
hand  in  hand,  accompany  him  through  life.  Sacred  then  in  the  trust  reposed  in  us  :  let  it 
be  our  glory  to  preserve  his  name  unsullied,  and  transmit  it  untarnished  to  our  descendants. 
—Return  then,  Edwin;  the  fiumer's  son,  though  scorned  in  polite  circles,  is  here  belovfd, 
and  his  absence  hourly  lamented :  no  degrading  concessions  will  be  expected;  on  your 
return  all  will  be  joy  and  harmony — ^the  only  contention  who  shall  caress  you  most." 
Before  Edwin  received  this  letter  he  was,  however,  more  reconciled  to  his  situation,  the 
kindness  of  Mis  Delmer  and  her  brother  in  some  measure  compensating  for  the  hauteur  of 
Mrs.  Whitmore ;  he  therefore  wrote  an  immediate  reply  to  William,  affectionately  *h*nifiT^g 
him,  but  declining  to  return,  as  Blr.  Whitmore  was  soon  to  remove  to  Liondon,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  placed  in  the  promised  indq>endence. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

The  information  Edwin  had  given  his  brother  vrss  verified  in  a  few  days  after ,  for  Mr; 
Whitmore,  already  weary  of  the  country,  and  his  lady  no  less  so,  determined  to  hasten  to 
town.  Indeed,  he  had  never  borne  the  country  with  any  degree  of  patience  until  he  saw 
Inglewood,  and  there  the  charms  of  Emma  alone  had  rendeiod  it  pleasing;  indeed  the 
innocent  Emma  had  at  once  given  and  received  an  impression  not  easily  etCtced,  Whitmore 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  her  in  idea  with  the  modish  beUet  he  daily  beheld:  her  soft 
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hint  eyeg  tprkling  throngli  thdr  dark  luhm ;  her  luznriaiit  ringlets,  wantonly  agitated 
bj  eteiy  wind,  waving  over  her  lofdj  forehead,  and  falling  in  untaught  elegance  to  ths 
small  of  her  fine  toned  waiati  the  glowing  blush  of  her  cheeks,  the  sweet  dimple  and 
enchanting  amile  which  plajed  round  her  lorely  mouth,  all  returned  with  redoubled  ardour 
on  his  warm  imaginatioa*  and  increased  hia  desire  to  again  gaae  on  tlwm,  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  thessw— -Edwin's  promotion  he  thought  the  most  probable  means ;  for  he  then  should 
be  regarded  as  the  distinguished  friend  of  the  family ;  and  gratitude  will  giTC  additional 
aoftneas  to  the  susoeptibla  heart  of  Emma,  iu  whose  bosom  he  strongly  suspected  he  had 
already  an  advocate.  To  combat  her  prejudices  he  knew  would  be  difficult;  but  these 
difficoltieB,  if  he  soooeeded,  would  enhance  his  victory.  With  such  an  incentive,  tiie  active 
mind  of  Whitmore  could  eigoy  but  little  rest,  until  he  commenced  his  plan  of  operations ; 
the  removal  to  town  was  therefore  the  first  step,  and  immediately  put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  (Sunily  at  Inglewood  were  also  forming  their  fttture  plan  of 
happiness — the  good  fiurmers  had  consented  to  the  union  of  WHliam  and  Fanny,  as  soon 
as  the  bans  could  be  published.  All  therefore  was  preparation  and  impatience  until  the 
event  took  place ;  for  never  before  did  William  experience  three  such  tedious  weeks.  Fanny 
had  declined  going  to  diurch  the  two  first  Sundays ;  but  on  the  third,  her  father  insisted  on 
her  accompanying  him,  as  the  new  lady  of  the  manor  had  arrived  in  the  country  two  days 
before,  and  was  expected  at  dinich.  It  was  in  vain  she  attempted  to  excuse  herself— the 
old  man  was  peremptory.  '*  What  a  pies,  girl,  art  thou  ashamed  of  ?"  said  he.  **  If  thou 
art  ashamed  of  WUham,  turn  him  off— it  is  not  too  late.  AU.  the  tenants  will  be  at  church 
in  the  morning,  in  compliment  to  the  new  lady,  and  why  shouldest  thou  wish  to  be  parti- 
cular? I  shall  have  no  right  to  command  thee  after  Monday;  so  prithee  give  me  this  proof 
of  thy  obedience."—''  My  dear  father,"  replied  Fanny,  **  you  shall  be  obeyed ;  but  why 
will  you  say  that  you  have  no  right  to  command  me  hereafter  ?  Have  I  ever  shown  by  my 
actions  that  I  thought  your  commands  painful  ?'* — "  No ;  thou  wert  always  good  and  con- 
siderate ;  but  thou  knowest,  Fanny,  that  my  lease  is  neariy  expired,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  appear  wanting  in  respect."  Fanny,  thus  pressed,  determined  to  obey  her  father ;  and 
accordingly,  on  Sunday,  accompanied  by  Agnes,  Emma,  William,  and  their  respectable 
parents,  attended  the  church,  where  they  were  scarcely  seated,  when  (their  new  lady  of  tlie 
manor)  Mrs.  Palmer  entered. '  All  eyes  were  turned  on  their  new  comer,  until  the  curate, 
in  an  audible  vmce,  demanded,  for  the  last  time — "  Whether  there  was  any  lawfiil  impe- 
diment against  the  union  of  William  Godwin  and  Fanny  Bernard  ?"  Tfajsat  once  changed  the 
object  of  curiosity.  aUeyea  fixing  on  the  intended  bride  and  bridegroom;  nor  did  Mrs. 
Fahnerneed  any  one  to  point  out  the  parties — the  downcast  looks  and  blushing  cheeks  of  Fanny, 
the  eyes  of  William,  '*with  love  illumined  high,"  fixed  with  rapturous,  yet  chastened 
expression  on  his  future  wife,  claimed  at  once  the  happy  pair. 

Never  before  had  honest  Bernard  imposed  so  painful  a  task  on  his  daughter  as  that  of 
attending  him  to  church  in  so  critical  a  situation ;  and  was  sincerely  rejoiced  when  she 
reaidied  Mr.  Godwin's  where,  vnth  her  hJQuer  and  sister,  she  had  promised  to  pass  tiie 
aftenioon.  In  short,  seated  by  her  betovdd  William,  and  surrounding  by  approving  friends, 
she  had  almost  forgotten  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  the  morning,  when  Bernard,  who 
was  nearest  the  window,  suddenly  exclaimed — *'  Why  as  1  live,  here  comes  our  new  lady  I 
iriiat  can  poasibly  bring  her  ?"  Before  any  conjecture  could  be  made  on  the  reason  of  this 
▼isit,  the  lady  had  approached  ao  near  the  gate,  tiiat  the  politeness  required  Mr.  Qodwitt 
ihoold  advance  to  meet  her. — '*  You  are  welcome,  madam,"  said  the  good  man.  '*  Will 
yon  add  to  your  condescension  by  accepting  a  aeat  after  your  walk  ?"  The  lady  having 
aoquiesoed,  followed  him  into  the  parlour,  where  the  whole  party  instantly  aioae  to 
raeeiveher. 

'*  I  pray  you  be  seated,"  said  she,  taking  her  place.  **  Ton  will  give  me  pda  if  yc« 
treat  me  with  so  much  ceremony ;  for  though  not  personally  argoaJnlBd,  Mr.  (Godwin  is 
wiBkPBwn  to  me  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Burton,  my  late  nnci0*i  iti— wi.**    Godwin 
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ttei  inlroilaeed  bis  jhHiUy«<^AOt  livgettiBg  Bera«pd  and  hli  dmghiler.  All  iramreeeired  hi 
•  jDumtr  thtl  niarkad  tnie  graataeis,  nndUgaiMd  by  sS^dMam ;  fot  the  lotad  to  cpnftr 
lMKpwtfl0»  aad  pride  had  Borer  jot  pvortnted  hw  from  grttt^dnff  so  pniBewoitfay  an 
HvJfa»*ti>m-  M]^y  good  fUondi/'iiidilio  with  a  imilo,'' though  in  tills  fint<fif&^  1  oome 
WL  mnlMtgvdtkt  I  tewt  horaofter  I  may  mot  pvofo  on  ubimIoobio^mm.  Ai  your  daughter*! 
Momage  ii  tho  fint  aftw  m j  arrival  in  the  eoiiatry>  I  mtieat  it  may  he  oekbrated  at  liie 
HaU."*-<^  I  aoaroeiy  koow  how  to  expreae  my  gratitade  fbr  your  oendaMeBalon,  madam/* 
M^iliad  the  tum» ;  ''  but  my  futare  danghtor  ia  aiudooa  to  hafe  lier  mairiage  as  private  as 
posrible;  and  aa  it  is  to  take  plaoe  to-murrow,  we  ihoald  he  hat  giving  your  fhmily  a  worid 
irf  nnneoeasary  troaUe.''-^*'  It  wiU  be  none,"  rsplied  Mrs.  Pelmer.  •«  My  table  needs  bat 
little  piepantjon;  therefore  my  good  giri/'  oonHaned  ahe»  lakiap  the  hand  of  the  tremhHnf 
Fanny,  "  shall  it  not  be  as  I  say  ?  My  own  ftunUy,  and  any  geesls  yo«  choose,  shaD  con- 
ititate  the  whole  eom|iany*"  Fumy  stole  a  look  at  her  fhthsr ;  for  l&oogh  she  woold 
wflliBf  ly  have  been  ezoased,  she  well  knew  his  tsmper>  and  resMSibered  his  anxtely  fbr  a 
renewal  of  UelsaaB*—'*  My  fiUherea4  Mr  Qodwfai  shall  desMe  for  me^  msdim,*'  replied 
yianny,  modestly  eortsying* 

«'*Nay/'  hastily  iatemqpted  Bemasd  ""  if  my  opinion  ie  aslMi»  I  thiaflc  II  wfll  bs  tfte 
hsi^tof ingratitadetorsAisemadem'soffMri  aadtftothe  wedding  behig  private,  had  I 
my  own  way,  I  ahonld  have  invited  half  the  ooaatry.  I  Hiair  a  good  aetioa  esnnot  have 
tea  aiaay  witnesass  i  bmt  Fhany  ia  so  sheepish  and  basiiM»  that  ahe  osnnot  bear  one  to 
mention  it  to  any  body*  thoagh  she  loves  William  ae  her  own  lHh,  and  Is  never  happy  bnt 
wbaa  he  is  tM  to  her  aproiMtring."^<'  Well,  madam.**  faHenwplad  Godwin,  •«  as  oar  good 
f  irl  haareftnedhersdf  to  es,  sod  I  see  it  will  gietiiy  hsr«ftither»  vrith  yonr  leave  we  wll! 
avifl  onrselves  of  the  henoar  yen  intend  to  oonftr  on  net  and  oar  yonngfotts  wiU  hereafter, 
1  hopev  aheer  they  do  not  disgrsoe  yonr  kiBdnam.**  Mfa.  Frisser  espiessed  the  ntraost 
aalMAietien  a*  tUa  datiwieinatina,  end  aHes  some  general  dteooorse,  hid  them  ihrewell; 
havfa^firstdMiedthemtehioaUhslattfaaHaUprevionite  Aeirgefa^  to  efaaieh,  where 
she  meant  to  aeeompany  them*  Mka.  Mmar  was  soamsly  ont  of  s%ht  hefera  Bernard  gave 
way  tft  the  trsBsport  that  ehnoat  ovespowered  him^^'* Thens.  giri/'  ssidhe,  '^tideoomesef 
my  adriee.  1  have  no  fwr  of  my  kase  now,  and  that  will  he  so  meeh  iSko  better  for  thee< 
Well,  well,  thon  be'st  a  looby  giil,  Ihnnyi  and  so  vrlH  my  Agnes  too,  never  ftar*  Re 
neit  thing  ^^  ^  ^  mppese,  onr  havfaig  newe  that  Xdwln  is  qelte  a  gentlemen,  and  oomin; 
down  to  ibteh  her."  Wiilkm  sighed  invitoiterily,  whiki  Agnee  silently  dropped  a  tear. 
Ambition  she  had  none,  and  weadd  wiKngly  have  reHnqaished  all  the  iatlsring  proepesta 
of  fotnre  giaadenr,  to  have  been  ssated  by  Bdwin's  side  in  slarilsr  eiroamstanoee  witt  her 
sister  Fuuiy. 

All  the  parties  were  load  in  te  praise  of  Mrs.  Fslmert  her  person  of  lAhOity  Ihndshed 
disaonrse  for  the  whole  altsmoon,  exoept  when  iim  snbjeet  gave  way  to  the  pity  excited  by 
her  nnffasiness ;  for  she  had  lately  hnried  sn  anele,  w^ose  fortane  she  inherited,  and  to 
whose  memory  she  was  said  to  be  ssost  tanderiy  sttaohed.  Ataa  eeriy  hevrtheyeeparated ; 
WiUiam  attending  Eemsvd  and  his  daaghtsrs  hosset  where  he  Ihigsred  some  time  beftve 
heoonld  bid  tliem  forewell,  thoi^  only  for  the  night.  At  length,  tenderly  ssiathig  Ms 
destined  wife,  he  wispered  in  bar  eaiw-*^  Thank  God,  my  bslaved  lihnny^  this  is  the  hat 
night  we  have  Iq  eeparata  1"  Than,  withoot  vcntoring  enether  look,  he  ran  from  the  hoase, 
and  haeteoed  home*  WilUam  arose  with  the  aon  tho  nait  mesnhigi  esessslvw  happhiess 
had  kept  hiat  hoare  wiMi  impatienoB»  and  beheld  with  rapture  the  stssa  give  plsoe  to  tile 
dawn  of  day.  Be  was  aoon  eqnippedr-^  plain  anpsrtne  drab  aalt  sanatltiitiiig  Ms  whel» 
bride)  Anery.  His  lather  wm  net  yet  risen.  •>  He  bee  saiely  oeerstopt  hlmeeU^'*  ssid 
WilUam.  The  dock  sfrock.  "  Pish  1"  continued  he,  <•  that  dock  has  stood  daring  the 
ni^t;  y«t,  if  ithaanot,  I  sbonH  be  aosry  to  diatnrh  my  fother.*'  With  sneh  ideas  he 
deseaaded the ataimaas,  thoi«h IkNaai canttoiMly than  nanalt  nay,  when  ho  hed  reeehed 
the  bottom,  he  was  esiaed  by  4  oot^h,  wUeh  being  heaid  by  the  Ihrmvs  he  eeMed  aloadf 
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temliitbed-->'*Wl»t«i«yM«tinni||4ai«Bdart  my  «»?  it  U  mmk  too  Mitf  %  go  to 

BoiMrd't."    WiUUm  was  of  «  differeiU  opinioa ;  and  after  havug  aoiwered  his  father,  that 

lie  slioald  take  a  walk,  hastened  tiiither,  predetermined,  liowef  er,  not  to  disturb  his  Ftetj. 

This  determination  was  howoTtr  nnneceiaary,  for  in  a  diort  time  she  appeared  «t  the  window, 

«nd  presently  after,  with  Agnes,  joined  him  at  the  gate. 

After  conTsmiag  for  two  honrs,  the  party  was  aqgmentedby  the  arrival  of  eomeinlatioBa ; 

and  soon  after  came  the  venerable  Godwin,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  acoompanied  by  the 

guests  who  were  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony.    Mutual  oongratulations  having  taken 

jplaoe,  the  company  repaired  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  where  they  found  every  thiqg  prepared  for 

their  reception— 4he  lady  pcesidiag  at  the  breakfast-table  in  a  manner  that  delighted  her 

4pest8.    At  length  the  moment  arrived  that  called  them  to  chnroh.    Mrs,  Palmer,  with 

Mrs.  Godwin  and  Bernard,  in  honest  exultation,  led  tlie  van ;  next  followed  Sknny,  eeeor- 

ted  by  her  future  Iath«r4tt-lafw  and  hnaband,  whose 

*'S|Makinc  eye 
Expreu*d  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul, 
WKh  ooMcioas  Tirtne,  gntitnde,  mud  love, 
Above  the  valgtr  joy  divlMly  HitM.'* 

Thwk  «me  the  bridemsidi,  Agnes  and  IBmnm ;  and  bstly.  In  prin,  the  diArait  relativvs 

af  MhfhmOies.    On  entering  the  drareh  tiie  serviee  immedtaiMy  began ;  and  Benaid 

presentfaig  hie  dsnghter  to  WftHarn,  a  fhr  minutes  ftxed  her  irrevoeably  Us .•^"  Vanny,'' 

«aid  he,  sahxtlng  her  when  Oe  eeremony  eoneSnded,  '*  Aou  att  mine  for  ever,  ever,  adne ; 

md  the  study  of  my  life  ihall  be  to  deserve  thee."    **  And  mine,"  whispered  Fanny,  **  to 

lepay  your  affection,  William."     He  then  advanced  with  her  towards  their  fhthen.«*- 

^  Bven  here,  eh  1  my  parents,'*  ezdahned  he,  '*  bless  ns  at  the  alter  l*«so  shall  yemr  bleas- 

ing  be  registered  wMi  our  mntoal  ve^rs,  and  deiibly  esneCifjr  our  nniott  I''    Bevnard,  moved 

•ven  to  teen,  eefuM  only  sob  Us  Messfaig  cs  he  sahned  faiacftCidrett ;  bnt  Godwin,  Ann  end 

oellected,  ndvundng,  eaid-^  Bfty  the  bemdielion  of  your  Fattier  who  is  in  heaven  be 

elided  to  thit  ef  a  weak  old  tten  I  Bleiwd  may  yen  be  I—May  eveit  mem  bring  to  ye  jefy 

tfte  tide  I    May  ye  live  In  bcMoiir  end  bapphiess,  and  ^Ue  svfronnded  by  yonr  ehHdren'e 

tsnfldmi,  whom  I  esHnet  wMi  worthier  than  being  just  representatives  ef  their  paienvi. 

Win,  Palmer  now  ceagtntalated  the  new  married  pair,  as  did  also  the  leit  ef  the  perty; 

they  then  returned  to  the  HaU,  where  an  exedlent  bnt  plain  dfamer  was  provided;  efler 

vlldeh  the  day  was  pumed  In  inneeent  mirth  and  ftstivity,  and  the  evening  cenolnded  wtth 

nbeH  t  aAer wUch  all  paitlea  rrtired  to  their  lespettlfe  homee— Mrs.  Mmer,  et  tiiair 

eHpaftere,  preaenthig  Ftony  with  a  ring,  in  token  of  her  fhtnre  ftiendshlp. 


CHAFTSR   ▼!". 

Mwe.  PALifMt  mm  about  Urttty-slai,  her  fortune  large,  end  enthrely  et  her  own  eemaaiid^ 
bafaig  beifneathed  her  by  her  letely^eeeased  uncle,  whose  death  hid  spread  a  gbem  ever 
hernaieinleheerMMsss;  botnolUngoeeMebseatot^phihmlhiropyef  herdlapoaitien:  she 
hedfeNmiiAiilane,  therefore  knew  hew  to  eompassionate  it  toothers,  whUeto  diAsse  hap* 
piMM  was  her  highest  gnttttWtion-^'«Ah{"  exclaimed  ahe  when  her  gvests  tdepartsd, 
<' how  hsfve  these  heneettoHttbegoUedntefteminyedfl  Whei  n  respeetobieehswrtBrii 
€»edwinl  RowfereMydeeihebringwynndetomymeineryl  It  is  net  to  the  bustSiB  ef 
pebHe  Ufe  my  mtod  cm  regain  Its  wontod  eomposure— 4t  fa  to  tlie  «lm  ewrttoe  of  domes* 
tto  dutki,  in  the  aeelely  ofa  tfmssn  fcw,  to  acts  of  benefleenoe,  vridoh  mytortoredeuandiK 
end  my  heart  eppkadi."  Ac  such  wee  tbe  disposition  ef  Mrs.  Palmer,  it  mny  eeeily  be 
eappoesd  timt  her  fnrtlrilty  tor  the  Oodwins  Inoreeaed  daily  <  for  joined  to  nnDonnpoia 
they  posaaesedn  ^Jsgi^ee  efimdiiiittfndhig  thet*tondBihem  agreeable  end  eoowto- 
ger enpsiier  mikhMA et  tot^nmd  seme liHto  wmdirt,  bnt  her  eon* 
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■taat  afiUlitj  toon  banished  all  xetenre ;  and  tlMmgh  Hbtj  eontimied  to  look  op  to  to 
with  respect,  it  was  toon  softened  by  aieetion  and  esteem,  that  her  presenee  erer  increased 
their  cheerfulness,  and  redoubled  their  enjoyments.  William  had,  immediately  on  his 
marriage,  written  to  acquaint  his  brother,  who  had  retomed  his  congratnlatlons.  Edwin 
was  now  in  London  ;  bat  the  dtoation  Idr.  Whitemore  mentioned  had  been  disposed  of 
pretioos  to  his  application ;  he  therefore  was  as  yet  unsettled — a  drcamstanee  that  Mr. 
Whitmore  treated  so  lightly,  saying  the  loss  would  be  soon  supplied,  that  it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  alleviate  the  ▼ezation  Edwin  would  have  oQierwise  experienced.  Mrs.  Delmer, 
on  her  arriTal  in  London,  had  immediately  taken  a  house ;  and  Mrs.  Whitmore's  perpetual 
engagements  left  Edwin  under  the  entire  guidance  of  her  husband,  who  introduced  him 
erery  where  as  his  protege.  This  condescension  did  not  &il  of  its  effiwt.  Edwin  looked  up 
to  Mr.  Whitmore  ss  a  masterpiece  of  perfection,  for  his  i&ne  person  and  TiTadty  made  liim 
universally  adndred ;  and  as  for  the  spots  of  libertinism  that  shaded  his  character,  they  sat 
so  easy,  and  appeared  so  little  regarded  by  the  gay  part  of  the  world,  that  Edwin  began  to 
think  such  errors  not  so  very  heinous  as  he  had  once  imagined— a  doctrine  which  Wliitmore 
never  failed  to  inculcate  as  often  as  occasion  presented.  This  sophistry  was  proportionably 
dangerous  as  it  was  pleasant;  the  curb  of  education  and  religion  had  hitherto  kept  the 
passions  of  Edwin  (which  were  naturally  strong)  in  subjection ;  but  he  was  now  become  a 
pupil  to  a  declared  votary  of  pleasure,  who  disdained  to  be  withheld  by  the  contracted 
bounds  of  reason.  Thus  Edwin's  morals  insensibly  gave  away ;  for  though  his  heart  stQl 
revered  virtue,  yet  he  began  to  regard  the  practice  as  more  dilBcult  than  he  had  ever  before 
experienced. 

One  evening,  after  having  dined  with  Whitmore  at  a  tavern,  among  a  mixed  company, 
where  the  glass  was  freely  circulated,  and  Edwin,  ashamed  by  the  ridicule  of  his  friend, 
had  forgotten  his  usual  temperance,  as  they  a^oumed  homeward,  Whitmore  suddenly 
seeming  to  recollect  himself,  said,  with  a  half-smile—"  Ampropos,  I  had  forgot  an  indispen- 
sable engagement  which  I  made  for  to-night*— yon  must  accompany  me."  They  then  en- 
tered a  hired  vehide,  and  soon  reached  an  elegant  house,  where  Whitmore  appeared  per- 
fectly acquainted,  introducing  Edwin  to  an  elderly  lady  and  three  young  ones  as  his  friend ; 
at  the  same  time  desiring  him  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  his  cousins.  Edwin  bowed, 
and  blushing,  replied,  **  he  was  to  much  honored  by  the  condescension  of  Mr.  Whitmore  to 
neglect  showing  his  respects  to  any  of  his  relatives."  The  ladies  smiled  archly  at  Whit- 
more, and  seemed  to  demantt  an  explanation,  when  taken  the  youngest  by  the  hand  (abeau- 
tifrd  girl  of  eighteen),  he  presented  her  to  Edwin,  saying,  '*  Here,  Sophy,  take  charge  of  this 
young  man ;  he  is  as  bashful  as  you  were  twelvemonths  since,  and  blushes  as  frequently. 
Cannot  you  give  him  some  advice  how  to  get  rid  of  such  troublesome  appendages  ?*'  '*  I 
do  not  know,"  answered  she  in  a  lively  accent,  at  the  same  time  fixing  her  eyes  on  his 
faoe,  and  taking  his  hand ;  **  let  me  first  consider  his  features :  why,  yes,  I  believe  he  will 
do  in  time.  What  say  you,  sir,  will  you  be  my  scholar  ?'*  Edwin  was  confused,  he  knew 
not  what  to  reply,  he  trembled,  his  cheeks  were  dyed  with  crimson  :  even  unacquainted  aa 
he  waa  with  the  world,  he  could  make  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  of  the  ladies,  that  they 
were  of  the  number  his  education  taught  him  to  abhor ;  yet  fearful  of  displeasing  his  friend 
Whitmore,  and  ashamed  of  avowing  his  sentiments,  he  remained  silent ;  his  hand  locked  in 
that  of  the  youthful  Circe,  who  appeared  in  no  haste  to  resign  it  During  the  evening, 
mirth,  even  to  licentiousness,  prevailed  over  the  whole  party,  except  Edwin.  He,  pressed 
by  the  caresses  of  his  select  companion,  and  withheld  by  the  recollection  of  Agnes,  knew 
not  how  to  set,  and  alternately  underwent  paroxysms,  of  both  fever  and  ague.  At  length  an 
elegant  supper  was  served  up ;  the  wine  went  briskly  round,  the  most  lascivious  songs  were 
sung,  Whitmore  and  the  ladies  repeatedly  pressing  EUlwin  to  drink,  until  hb  natural  timi- 
dity began  to  give  away  ;  Whitmore  then  pretending  first  to  recollect  the  hour,  exclaimed  -» 
"  It  ia  pass  two— we  shall  but  disturb  my  family ;  can  we  intrude  on  you  ladies,  for  this 
night."    The  elder  answeredin  the  affirmative,  desiring  two  of  her  dan^&ters  (as  she  styled 
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tfaem)  to  ihofr  tiie  geotlMBcn  to  their  rwpcotifB  apartnenti.  Edwin  hesitated  \  hot  his 
head  giddy  with  wiiie»  and  hie  heart  intoiicated  mth  a  Tidons  IneBnatlon,  hii  wanton  oom- 
panion  soon  gained  the  aM»ndane]r»  snd  led  him  to  his  chamber-x^heie  Inglewood,  Agnes 
and  Virtue  were  soon  ftngotten  I 


OHAPTBR    IX. 

■ 

As  opium  can  for  awhile  deaden  the  angnieh  of  the  hody,  so  may  rice  for  a  ahort  time  stifle 
the  pangs  of  conadence ;  hut,  as  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  effeet  ceases,  the  pain 
returns,  so  in  the  latter,  resson  no  sooner  regains  her  empirv  thsn  the  delusion  Tsnisbes, 
snd  we  view  our  deeds  sim^y  as  they  are.  Thus  it  was  with  Edwin— with  the  morning 
came  disgust  and  ealm  reflection*— in  the  hittemess  of  his  regret  he  cursed  Whitmore, 
detested  his  oompsnion,  snd  deepised  himself,  resolving  to  hssten  hack  to  Inglevood,  and 
endeavour  to  repair  the  erroi  he  had  unwarily  been  drawn  into,  by  the  future  prudence  of 
his  conduct.  On  his  meeting  with  Whitmore  he  waa  aerious  and  reserred,  being  fully 
determined  to  inform  him,  on  the  first  opportunity,  of  his  intentions.  Whitmore,  on  the 
contrary,  was  even  more  than  commonly  cheerful,  exerting  his  utmost  vivacity  to  entertain 
him,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  had  undoubtedly  declared  his  reeolution,  had  they  not  been  joined 
immediately  on  their  quitting  the  house  by  a  friend  of  Whitmore's,  who  accompanied  them 
home.  Edwin,  on  hie  arrival,  immediately  retired  to  his  apartment,  where  he,  for  some 
time,  had  given  way  to  the  vexation  that  overpowered  him,  when  he  waa  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant^  with  a  packet  that  had  been  left  during  his  abscence— *'  It  is  from  my 
brother,"  said  he,  aa  the  man  quitted  the  room,  without  regarding  the  address,  "and 
contains  others  from  my  father,  from  Agnes  and  to  whom  ?  to  a  drunkard,  a  debauchee,  a 
perjured,  execrable  villain,  whoae  contaminated  soul  ought  for  ever  to  be  deprived  of  sueli 
blessings  I  Oh,  Agnes  I  accursed  be  the  hour  I  left  thee  I  and  doubly  accursed  that  in 
'which  I  waa  proof  against  thy  tears  I  I  dare  not  open  the  letters— they  will  contain  nothing 
but  expressions  of  kindness,  and  sooner  at  thia  moment  could  I  face  death."  As  he  spoke, 
he  pushed  the  packet  from  him,  but  his  eye  tnvoluntsrily  glancing  over  the  direction,  he 
perceived  it  was  neither  William's  nor  his  father's  hand.  As  he  had  no  other  correspondents 
a  thousand  fears  at  once  sgitated  him ;  and  curiosity  mastering  every  other  sensation,  he 
bABtily  broke  it  open,  and  to  his  infinite  suiprise,  instead  of  letters,  found  a  comission  for 
on  ensigncy  filled  up  in  his  own  name,  and  a  bank  note  for  a  hundred  pounds ,  but  no  line 
to  infer  from  whence  it  came.  Amasement  kept  him  fbr  eome  moments  silent ;  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes ;  and  every  other  idea  being  beniahed  by  the  present  occurrence,  he 
started  up,  snd  hsstened  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  hsd  chosen  this  method 
to  surprise  him.  Whitmore  was  alone,  and,  if  the  astonishment  of  Edward  had  been  gieat» 
his,  if  possible,  wss  yet  superior.  The  army  he  had  never  thought  of;  nor  hsd  the  most 
distant  idea  of  such  a  meaaure  ever  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Edwin,  though  to  Mr.  Whit- 
more he  was  convinced  he  owed  it ;  for  unknown  to  soy  one  in  London,  to  whom  else  could 
he  suppose  himself  indebted?  Mr.  Whitmore  at  first  strongly  denied  it  i  but  s  few  moments* 
recollection  made  him  change  bis  manner  into  simple  eongratulations  on  the  event,  neither 
absolutely  denying,  nor  yet  positively  acknowledging  it ;  then,  after  some  elight  diecourse^ 
taking  his  hat,  left  the  house.  Edwin  remained  alone  some  time,  bewildered  in  a  multiplicity 
of  different  ideas,  the  errors  of  the  pieceding  night  only  lightly  intruding  on  his  mind  |  the 
retnm  to  Inglewood  was  also  forgotten,  or  at  least  delayed,  until  he  should  go  to  claim  Agnes 
an  bis  bride,  which  he  had  now  no  doubt  of  being  soon  able  to  perform;  for  imagination  had 
nlrasdy  raised  him  from  an  ensign  to  a  colonel  at  least. 

In  the  meantime,  Whitmore  hsstened  to  his  sister,  on  whom  his  aospicions  tmmsdistely 
glanced ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  disclose  them.  Mrs,  Delmer,  at  first  firmly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  bnslness ;   but  Whitmore's  eyes  snd  interrogatories  were  too  penetrsting 
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Sor  kia  to  ba  loaf  daMited.  At  ltiig(h»  laid  he.—"  You  wall  know  my  taDUmantt  in 
gBsaial  I  yet  I  liald  tba  gaod  apinioa  of  the  world  of  toma  momeat,  puticularly  whan 
ralativa  to  ynmaa,  and  mom  pariicuUiiy  whaa  they  arc  young  and  handaomas  oooaider  how 
thia  buainaaa,  ahould  it  erar  be  known,  would  be  canraased  by  the  old  ajid  emrinua^  I  haTO, 
indeed,  myaelf  for  some  time  auspected  you  had  a  partiality  for  Edwin,  bnt  hope  your  pride 
will  prevent  an  improper  step."  *'  I  need  not  tell  y^u,  Whitmore/*  said  ahe,  laughing  at 
hia  unuaual  gravity,  **  that  1  am  twenty-aeven,  a  widow,  possessed  of  an  affluent  fortune, 
and  indepandant  apirit ;  having  well  conaidexed  all  thoaa  mattera,  I  am  predetermined  to  act 
according  to  my  own  inclination.  As  for  the  commission,  if  you  will  father  that  brat  for 
me*  I  ahall  ba  abligad  toyorv^  aa  I  would  not  wiah  to  encounter  Mrs.  Whitmore*a  xaiiery  o« 
the  ocaaaioa  i  thwafore,  my  Criend,  I  am  willing  to  resign  to  you  all  the  maot  of  doing  a 
gananma  action  without  the  expanae.  In  the  army,  the  meanneaa  of  Bdwin'a  origin  will  be 
tha  nsosi  ef actually  concealed,  aa  I  have  no  doubt  he  may  speedily  gain  rank :  now»  aa  to  my 
having  entartained  a  partiality  {dk  the  yonng  man,  admitting  the  auppoaitiona  who  baa  a 
xi^  to  xaatraia  ma  t  have  I  not  fortune  enough  for  both  ?**  Whitmore  not  being  able  to 
combat  tha  Ibroa  of  auoh  irmiUibls  arguments,  thought  it  tha  beat  policy  to  take  the  com* 
miaaion  on  himaelf,  leaving  her  in  other  reapecta  to  act  without  contioulaaa  ha  wall  knew 
that  contradiction  would  rather  atrengthen  than  eztinguiah  her  predilections  baaidea,  were 
aha  aa  partial  to  Edwin  aa  he  suapected,  he  waa  yet  unacquiActad  with  bar  waakiMaay  and 
atrongly  attadied  to  Agnaa. 

Whitmore.  on  hia  return  homa^  though  he  still  denied  aendisg  tha  commistion,  gave  Bdwin 
every  raaaon»  from  hia  vague  anawara,  to  suppose,  at  leaat*  that  it  came  with  hia  privacy* 
Edwin  would  fain  have  ratunad  the  note ;  bat  this  Whitmore  straououaly  refused,  aaying 
"  that  ha  wonJd  want  that  ana  at  laaat  to  equip  him  for  hia  new  employ,*'  for  which  pur* 
poae  a  capital  army  tailor  waa  immediately  sent  for,  to  decorate  his  outside  with  the  uauaL 
inaignia  of  valour.  While  theae  exterior  maika  of  a  soldier  were  m  preparation,  Whitmore 
did  not  fail  procuring  other  necessary  appendagea,  vis.  a  foncing  maatar,  and  a  skiUul 
teacher  of  military  tactiea. 

The  occurreocea  of  thia  busy,  and,  to  Edwin,  pleasing  day  were  no  aooner  over,  than  ha 
aat  down  to  write  to  the  family  at  Inglewood,  acquainting  them  that  **  Mr.  Whitmore  had 
procured  him  a  commission  ;  and  likewise  had,  with  unparalleled  delicacy  and  generosity, 
presented  him  with  a  sufficient  sum  to  equip  him  in  a  manner  that  should  not  disgrace  it." 
He  likewise  wrote  to  Agnes.  As  usual  he  lamented  the  separation  from  her,  and  vowed  to 
see  her  as  soon  as  poaaible  ;  but,  alaa !  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  even  love  appeared 
to  hold  but  a  second  place  in  hia  heart — ambition,  like  an  impetuoua  totrant,  bearing  all 
before  it. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Edwin's  letter  reached  tbe  family  at  Inglewood  aa  they  were  seated  in  high  glee  inGodwin'a 
parlour.  Bernard  had  aome  days  before  ventured  to  the  Hall,  and  mentioned  hia  wiah  of 
renewing  his  lease ;  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  had  immediately  scquiesced,  granting  him  a  long 
term  at  his  usual  rent — a  circumstance  that  exceeded  Bernard's  most  sanguine  expectations^ 
who,  amidst  a  profusion  of  thanks,  concluded  with  sapng— **  I  have  one  more  fovour  to  beg 
madam,  which  ia,  that  the  lease  may  be  drawn  in  my  son-in-law's  name ;  but  he  shall  know 
nothing  about  it  until  it  is  signed ;  for  he  is  such  an  obstinate  fellow,  I  should  never  get 
him  to  consent.**  Mrs.  Palmer,  pleased  with  the  blunt  integrity  of  the  farmer,  dismissed 
him,  saying,— «  she  leit  the  whole  business  to  himself,  and  would  sign  it  whenever  he  waa 
prepared.''  Three  days  after,  all  being  in  readiness,  Bernard  called  on  his  aon-in-law» 
desiring  he  would  accompany  him  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  lease— a  aummons  he 
immediately  obeyed.  Mrs.  Palmer,  having  ordered  her  aieward  to  be  summoned,  the  parch- 
ita  were  produced,  and  William  directed  where  te  set  down  his  name,  in  the  suppoaition 
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of  witDMsbg  the  defd.  Hm  o«h«r  ptitttfe  liattet  Kktwtoj  dfcadlUMih  iiiUHt^  ttrt  ^M 
wbote  concluded,  Barnard  eonld  no  longer  eoneed  bit  mHHtett ;  Wl,  Wwteg  'to 
Mrs.  Palmer,  aald*-«*  I  tlittk  yon,  utdatt  :  Wi1liMB»  I  tniit,  iHU  iAMir  ^huMwmut^ 
tenant  to  ao  liiid  a  lady/'  ••  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  refdM  rito,  <'naa  hrt  1  ^jangnd  ywiftfr 
any  other,  t  rfionld  hate  felt  diaaatMed ;  bat,  aa  fl  te,  I  an  tailwr  inMned  t6  g^iiginiulMo 
yon,  aa  the  bnatneaa  will  now  fklt  on  one  more  able  to  anppaft  {f.*" 

Williatt,  aftet  a  moment*!  reeoTtibtion,  opaipiAendoQ  tfio^HMTe  iMr ;  Init  WlltooiUng 
that  all  temonitriiiea  «roatd  bo  tain,  be^hnply  viiaflMd  Irie  UMaAnto  bothfidillei,  ooii* 
eluding  by  aaying  to  Bernard—*'  Though  you  hoTO  in  Ihie  bwiaiiwm  MM  lli«  BMUtr  «••• 
Iiaiytouiyiv1*haa,  tiAtll  atlll  tegaid  the  fcrm  aoyaiffiidMtegyMrlilb)  MMI,4n«IdI 
tttnive  you,  n  hetd  to  truat  Tor  my  alater  Agnea  $  adepandttieo  oa  aayftthor  t  ^mtrntrnm 
ulih  to  ahat*  ot,  not  doea  my  Vtaitty  And  it  painftil ;  why  «hA,  my  dear  olr,  WMM  yos 
wlih  ua  to  ehaage  f  ^«Tou  are  too  proud,  William,^'  fepHed  the  old  tMua,  iHlh  oMNlMki 
you  do  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  me,  though  I  )o?e>yon  aa  wM  aa  yeur  own  flMMn"*  •*  And 
dol  not  r^nre  you  equalhrf  *  anawatvd  William.  "  Ha  gafo  me  Iffr,  iM  "WMIk  tho 
tondA  care  watdied  oter  my  cfriMhood ;  but  yon,  fn  giving  me  Penny,  beetowuda^ 
flirauperior to  the  whole  woiMwfthout  her."  The  Ibrmer'a  reply  wtealMiVffy  oMsiby 
the  hand,  aayhig->^^  A  govd  led,  a  brate  Mlow,  I  can  ne¥«r  do  enough  Ibr  tkoab"  Thou 
makfaig  hie  obealenee  to  Mra.  Tahner,  again  repeated  hia  thaMcfe,  mid  wUh  hif  aon4B*4mr 
loiufneaio  uociwtn. 

Aa  they  wCThod,  the  old  man'a  heart  teemed  f\tn.  Al  l«toffh,  ''Winiim/'  laidhe. 
'•Agneaandtleedbhta  dnil  life  aince  thou  haat  tnkon  Puny  firom  we)  HiofiiMMigltl 
doea  nolUng  but  aigh,  and  her  eyea  are  erer  red  with  etying  after  Bdwin,  thMigh  tfioknowe, 
end  I  am  fbr  ever  telling  her,  it  fa  all  Ibr  Ma  good ;  now,  if  thou  acid  Aamy  w«m  wHh  uai 
we  ahottid  be  aa  happy  aa  the  day  ia  long.*'  William  replM,  "« It  wue  a  eaeo'  fn  whM  ho 
Aould  bo  enthmly  guided  by  the  Joint  agfeament  of  himself  and  M^.  Godwin ;  that  he  iMrly 
etmlMaed  he  ahouM  be  much  gtiored  to  leato  hfa  fathor,  «id  et^ualiy  aa  to  ffeftne  the  paiont 
of  hia  wife  what  would  givo  him  aoeh  apparent  aatiaftctton.'*  Thia  convernnlon  breught 
them  home;  where  neither  Bernard  nor  William  appeared  in  haate  to  diaoWooIhe  ammau* 
tro  at  the  Hall,  until  Betnaid,  after  dinner,  yentured  to  infbnn  tlNtti  what  ho  had  done, 
and  which,  to  hfa  great  retatlon  he  found  al!  dlaapptotad,  etcept  Affnoa*  Oadwin,  tode«i« 
consented  that  William  ahould  reaide  with  Bemaid;  but  the  glomn  wMah  uvenptuad  his 
venerable  featuree,  on  the  idea  of  hia  eon  foraaking  hia  paternal  roof,  pMMy  ahoWad  how 
reluctantly  flie  permiaaion  waa  ghon.  Bmma  had  aat  for  oomo  thne  a  ellent  oboerfor,  when 
atarttog  up  with  groat  litoHneaa,  ihe  otfed-^**  Though  no  one  haa  aited  uiy  opf nien,  I  ahall 
gtre  it  notwithetandfng;  I  hate  thla  divielon  of  Ihmiliee  t  we  all  love  cue  anothat,  why  then 
camwt  we  afll  lite  together  r  Our  houae  ia  fkr  totger  than  Mr.  Beiwaid'a,  and  hero  ia  plenty 
of  room  ibr  ue  a)L"  Bemaid  made  no  reply,  but  dalng  hia  eyea  on  Mr.  Qodwin,  uppcMed 
to  wait  hie  opiohm  with  aniiety.i-**' Indeed  Bmma,"  replied  Godwin,  **  I  know  but  Um 
things  that  would  gfive  me  greater  aatiaraetion  than  the  constant  eompeay  of  my  friend 
Bomerd,  If^^"  ••  Ifwhaf  f  fntertuptod  the  farmer.  «  Why,  tf  ywk  tdd  your  good  dome 
rihe  out,  it's  u  bai|>tfn ;  fsr  I  lead  but  a  moping  Kfe  yonder.  Wflh  you  I  Aill  be  ne  happy 
aa  a  princei  We  can  amoho  a  pipe,  and  drinh  a  jug  of  alo,  and  envy  no  one  under  the  sua. 
Old  age  wHVatoH  on  me  uupeteeKed,  and  I  ehall  die  autfounded  by  thoao  I  tovo  bait.'* 
Awtong  a  party  ao  d^ntmiued  to  act  io  unieoo,  an  sgreement  wna  aeon  nmiSb  and  Xmasu 
wusembra4ted«ndeaieeBea aatheauthorof thepneenthappmeaa;  for Hmugh It waa apparent 
to  all  how  much  aatialattlon  the  piopoaal  had  gfeeo,  yet,  had  not  her  f^vu^ty  otorted  it,  iu 
all  pirc^bitity  i^had  neter  taken  place. 

«« Nay,  nay,  Vknny,*'  etehii«ad  Bmma,  •*  don't  hiss  me ;  you  only  do  it  to  oantaal  your 
toufu.  Here,  Willhim,  pray  oendbtt  her«  I  ha«w  ather  buainese  to  mhid,"  throwtag  hec 
nfaauioand  Bomaid^naeh,  andauluttog  him  the  with  ufcotion  of  a  dmightoi^**  you  me  a 
goad-inatuiad  man,  and  I  lore  you  dearly,"  Here  the  e«<dnd  of  the  poalman'a  homulthognto, 
Woke*offtlmfe  mutual  greetings;  and  WilUam  hastmiing  out,  soon  recomad  wflh «  letter 
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addratitd  to  Ut  &tker»  All  eqiuUj  Mgtr  to  hear  liom  Edwin,  Godwin  htguk  to  tmd  th* 
cootonto  ftknid,  but  had  no  aooner  eommnnicatod  th  intelligence  of  Edwin  gaining  a  com* 
Biiaaion,  than  Agnaa  fall  from  her  aeat,  depri? ed  of  aense  or  motbn.  Ererj  other  idea  waa 
now  Umi  in  bar  aitoation,  until  at  ki^h  atowly  renTing,  ahe  waa  led  to  Emma'a  chamber. 
and  laid  on  her  bed;  wheie,  after  aome  time^  ahe  entreated  to  be  left  alone,  which  being 
complied  with,  and  the  party  again  aaaembled,  Oodwin  concluded  the  letter,  and  each  gave 
their  reqpeetire  opiniona.  Bernard  waa  in  rapturea;  Edwin  waa  already  a  gentleman;  for 
hia  part,  he  had  no  patience  with  Agnea,  who  oonld  auffisr  heraelf  to  be  depreaaed  by  what 
ei^ht  to  give  her  the  higheat  pleaanrau 

•*  Yet  when  yon  eonaider,  my  dear  father/'  intermptcd  Fanny,  <*  that  Edwin,  by  thia  atop 
and  in  all  probability  Agnea,  will  be  for  e?er  eatraiiged  and  diatant  horn  na,  youraelf  will 
not  aee  it  in  80  flattering  a  point  of  view.  Should  we  not  have  been  happier,  think  you, 
altogether  in  our  original  deatination  t"  '*  True,  true,  girl,  I  can't  aay  but  it  .would  have 
been  yitrj  oomforUble ;  but  then  only  think,  when  he  eomea  to  fetch  Agnea,  how  the  whole 
country  will  atare  how  I  ahall  enjoy  it  I  beaidea  every  man  haa  not  the  aame  luck ;  and 
many  men,  many  minda;  Edwin  waa  bom  for  a  gentleman,  and  William  lor  a  larmer."  **  So 
truly  do  I  feel  what  you  advance,"  anawered  William,  '*  and  ao  thoroughly  aenaible  am  I  of 
the  bleaeinga  I  eigoy,  that  were  it  in  my  power  to  chooae  my  aituaftion,  I  would  rejeet  a 
diange.  Nature,  in  giving  me  a  conatitutiou  able,  and  a  heart  wilUpg  to  labour,  haa  done 
her  part;  and,  never  in  my  peraon,  ahall  the  active  farmer  degenerato  into  the  uaeleaa  gen- 
tleman. Edwin  haa  choaen  a  more  diatingubhed  part  in  the  bnaineaa  of  lifia— «  defender  of 
hia  country,  and  a  auniater  of  ito  vengeanee.  Ohl  miqr  equity  guide  him,  and  aacoeaa  and 
kononr  attend  him  I  Far  me^  no  aapiring  thoughta  find  place  in  my  boaom ;  let  kinga  defend 
their  poaaeaaiona  and  treaaure  ■  ■  anfBoient  to  me  ia  the  defence  of  mine  to  ahiald  thoae  I  love 
from  care,  to  cultivate  my  landa,  to  guard  my  flocka,  and  to  aheltor  them  from  the  wintry 
blaat.  Thua  let  me  live  and  die  |  too  humble  to  excite  envy,  and  too  happy  to  envy  one» 
Can  richee  give  more  ?  or  rather  can  they  give  ao  much  t  my  heart  aaya  no ;  I  am  peculiarly 
bleat,  and  can  look  down  with  pity  on  kinga,  and  the  painful,  uncertain  aplendour  that 
aurrounda  them*" 

**  Ah!  would  to  heaven,"  exclaimed  Mra.  Godwin,  weeping,  « that  my  beloved  boy  had 
never  left  ua,  to  fall  perhapa  in  a  foreign  land  1  no  careful  mother  to  aoothe  hia  dying  houra, 
no  tender  iather  to  aee  him  laid  in  the  earth  I  Miaerable  woman  that  I  am,  why  did  I  oon- 
aent  to  hia  departure  f  ** 

**  Be  comforted  dear  friend  of  my  youth,"  aaid  the  venerable  Godwin,  toking  hia  wife  by 
the  hand ;  **  never  can  my  heart  know  peace  while  thou  art  aad;  neither  can  it  be  completely 
overwhelmed  while  thou  art  apared  to  bleaa  me.  Look,"  continued  he,  aifectionately 
viewing  hia  fiunily,  '*  eonaider  the  bleaainga  that  aurround  thee,  and  canat  thou  repine  ^ 
Like  thyaelf,  I  could  have  wiahed  Edwin'a  deatination  otherwiae;  but  aa  it  ia,  heaven  apeed 
him  in  the  juat  cauae ;  and  God'a  will  be  done  i"  *<  My  dear  mother,"  aaid  Emma,  drying 
her  teara,  **  our  Edwin  will  I  hope  be  aafe  from  danger,  and  an  honour  to  ua.  I  think  I 
already  aee  him  ao  elegant  and  handapme  in  hia  fine  acarlat  dothea,  hia  hair  powdered,  and 
hia  aword  by  hia  aide  I  Oh !  I  am  aure  I  ahall  love  him  a  thouaand  timea  better  than  ever.'* 
^  I  pray  ye  Fanny,"  aaid  WiUiam,  amiUng,  and  wiahing  to  enU? en  the  diaoourae,  **  if  the/ 
old  tailor  ahould  call  when  I  am  abaent,  beapeak  me  a  acarlet  coat ;  and  when  you  go  into 
the  cheeae-chamber,  bring  down  the  maty  cutlaaa,  it  ahall  ne  longer  be  employed  againat 
the  rata,  but  hnng  to  my  aide;  for  I  am  determined  that  Emma  ahall  love  ma  a  thouaand 
limea  more  than  ever,  ainoe  her  affection  ia  ao  eaaily  obtained."  **  You  may  aay  what  you 
pleaae,"  replied  Emma.  *«  but  he  will  look  delightfully.  Oh  I  how  pleaaed  I  ahall  be  when 
he  comea  back  I  the  very  firat  Sunday  he  ahall  go  with  Agnea  and  me  to  church  (  Lord  1 
not  one  of  the  girla,  I'll  be  bound,  will  know  the  text.*'  <*  I  fear,"  anawered  Godwin,  <<  that 
you  judge  of  othera  by  youraelf,  Emma;  bat,  for  the  preaent,  drop  the  aubject,  and  go  to 
Agnea,  whoae  unaaaumiog  heart,  like  my  own,  I  fancy,  would  prefer  a  ruaaet  frock  to  a 
■aarlet  eoat  aad  cockade/'    Emma  obeyed;  and,  during  her  abaence,  it  waa  agreed  that,  aa 
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the  snbject  apptfentlf  gare  so  mucli  uneuiness  to  Agii««,  it  thoiild  bo  toueked  nqponaa  Uttlo 
M  possible,  and  tbat  the  whole  party  should  appear  to  Tieir  the  ehang e  hi  Edwm*a  alhirs  in 
a  promisUig  light* 

The  next  day  Godwin  took  the  opportunity  of  being  alone,  to  write  to  his  son ;  never 
before  had  he  found  the  task  so  painful.  He  wished  not  to  lessen  the  pleasure  Edwin  ap* 
peared  to  experience  from  his  success,  yet  could  not  congratulate  him  upon  what  overwhelmed 
his  heart  with  sorrow.  '*  Merciful  Creator  1"  exclaimed  he,  laying  down  his  pen,  "what 
words  csn  I  use  T  my  son  a  soldier  I  a  man  licensed  to  shed  btood— the  blood  of  those  wht 
never  wronged  him  I  —nay,  perhaps,  to  lose  his  own  in  quarrels  in  which  his  heart  has  no 
share!— a  heart  so  tender,  kind,  snd  dutiful,  to  beeome  at  once  so  hardened  aa  to  triumph  in 
the  destruction  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Congratulate  him  I— «h  I  no  it  is  isBpossible  :  I 
will  simply  tell  him  that  I  am  gisd  he  is  satisHed,  but  that  for  myself  I  should  have  preforred 
Any  other  situation.  Fascinated  aa  he  appears,  I  will  not  openly  show  my  digust,  but  by 
lenient  methods  endeavour  to  awaken  his  real  dispoaition,  which  for  some  time  has  appeared 
clouded  by  ambition,  hr  he  hsd  never  left  his  fomily  and  betrothed  bride  to  follow  a  vain 
and  empty  shadow." 

Godwin's  letter  was,  as  he  expressed,  mild,  yet  energetic  He  did  not  command  his  son's 
return,  but  introduced  subjects  which  he  thought  might  encourage  it ;  as  the  hsppiness  of 
William— the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Falmei^— uneasiness  ofJkgnes— the  new  arrangement  between 
the  families— and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  find  a  very  particular  attachment  to  the  new  pro- 
fession he  was  engaged  in,  Bernard's  farm  was  entirely  at  his  oommand,  as  William  only  held 
it  in  trust  for  Agnes,  hnd  would  rejoice  to  relinquish  it.  The  letter  ooncluded*  he  showed 
it  to  no  one,  that  incase  he  was  disappointed,  they  might  not  judge  of  hia  vexation,  nor  yet 
too  harahly  of  Edwin;  he  then  joined  Bernard,  who  was  seated  with  his  jog  of  ale  before 
him.  Filling  a  bumper,  he  drank  to  Edwin's  heslth,  concluding  with  a  wish  that  **  he  might 
live  to  be  a  general."  "  Heaven  forbid  I"  involuntarily  ejaculated  Godwin;  for  how  mudb 
carnage  must  he  wsde  through  before  he  could  arrive  at  that  height  I" 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Edwin's  letter  hsd  reached  the  family  at  Inglewood  as  they  were  in  the  midst  sd  innoeent 
joy  and  friendship.  Godwin's  answer  was  slso  received  by  Edwin  in  a  moment  of  exulta- 
tion, for  he  hsd  entered  upon  and  assumed  the  dress  of  his  new  profession  gaudy  distin- 
guished scarlet.  Strange,  tbat  the  ministers  of  a  business  so  replete  with  horror  as  that  of 
war,  should  wear  to  triumphant  and  gay  a  habit,  while  those  of  religion  are  clothed  in 
mournful  black,  which  appears  to  denote  their  profession  gloomy,  mysteiious,  and  sad  I 
Hateful  prevarication  I  True  religion  is  simple,  dear,  and  open  as  truth,  and  needa  no 
nabit  of  auumed  gravity  to  implant  it  on  the  human  heart. 

**  Sinee  God  ia  ever  present,  ever  tUt, 

In  the  void  watte,  stin  tke  dty  foUi 

And  where  Be  rital  qneads  Aere  moat  be  joy." 

Whitmorehad  introduced  Edwin  in  his  new  decoration  to  his  lady,  saytngi— ^*  TheriS, 
siadam,  what  do  you  thibk  of  my  pupil  ?  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  handsomer  follow  ia 
the  regiment."  To  eonfess  the  truth,  Edwin's  natural  good  person  showed  to  adtaatage  in 
his  mihtary  accoutrements,  and  which  may  be  easily  surmised  by  the  answer  of  the  lady, 
who  viewing  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  more  than  unusual  kmdaeas,  comoided  in  hex 
haiband's  opinion ;  as  did  also  Mrs.  Delmer,  who  soon  after  joined  the  party.  Thus  treatMl 
with  uncommon  kindneas  by  Mrs.  Whitmore,  end  encouraged  by  general  approbatioB, 
fidwin  felt  a  self-satisfaction  that  he  had  never  before  experienced ;  and  afterwaxda,  when 
alone,  as  he  passed  the  large  glass  in  the  drawing-room,  could  not  avoid  fteaUng  a  gkaet 
at  hia  own  figure,  which  appeared  both  new  and  delightful  to  him.     At  thif  moBMttt  hia 
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Mier*l  etMr  wti  pretented  to  Um ;  its  centMtt  «t  once  piwe  both  plMMM  «id  p^x  1m 
njofeed  mt  tbeir  happfaiess  tnd  sueeett,  Vtft  griered  mt  tlio  unatiiiteti  of  A^IMt,  t«wlemen 
and  gratitude  for  a  moment  obliterating  ambition.  <*  I  will  leave  all,"  aaid  h»,  «*to  ■&## 
my  ttr^ttioii— I  will  reKnqtiitb  my  Mpiring  bopea»  and  onee  ttove  Mk  into  t  plaift  and 
iMMbfo  ftrmer.*'  At  be  apolce  be  rafoed  bU  vfea  from  tbe  letter  to  Hm  ttbror,  aoid  noritf 
■gihiTesmmd  bet  nray.  **  FdOI  tbat  I  waa  to  leave  th«  oonntry  I  ttnleti  I  hud  •oiragv  U 
|rar«ae  my  Ibrtvme,  It  la  but  to  taate  of  tbe  cn^  of  protperity,*  Mid  tben  to  daib  ft  iNMi  mf 
llpa  t  With  what  plearate  could  I  reetittie  «iy  labour^  #ben  I  totolleeWt  Iwv  dear  it  eeit 
Hie.  to  dmdge  tbmngjb  tbe  day  to 't  toeree  elnnity  habit,  and  at  dgbl  to  tetani  to  a  mevl 
«ott^9  compered  to  tbe  elegant  maaetona  I  am  dolr  aeeuatonBed  to  I  Aj|ttto  eMMt  reqitif* 
Bttcb  a  aaeriftee,*— It  wou)d  tntolte  bereelf  hi  the  conteqneiieea  of  asy  felly,  llo;  reiher  let 
ne  Yedtmblevy  eflbrCB  for  adtencement,  which,  once  obufaied,  I  trill  dy  to  ebdmher,  ineiEe 
her  partaker  of  my  happiMia,  and  force  her  to  oonfetta  I  took  tbe  meat  eflbetud  tteaAe  to 
•bow  my  atAsction."  ^ 

With  eneh  a  reaohitlon,  it  May  eaally  be  conjectiired  what  aaaHrer  he  rettmed  to  hie 
father  t  it  waa  affectionate  and  grateful,  but  at  the  aame  time  ezpreaaed,  in  the  warmeet 
terma,  hia  latiaftiction  at  hie  change  of  fortene,  hie  eangnine  hopee  of  perfement ;  and 
ihially,  entreating  him  to  eoneole  hia  belof  ed  Agnei,  attd  to  aaanre  her  of  hia  mmlterable 
iideYfty.  For  the  Ibrm,  he  denied  ell  preeeiit  or  fUlnre  chum  to  it ;  adding,  "he  hoped  to 
gahi  both  honour  and  Ibrtnne,  irf  thont  intniding  on  the  Uttle  property  eo  Jnatly  hte  brc* 
thet'a.'*  Such  was  the  perport  of  Edwin's  anawer;  after  which  he  joined  the  ikmily  at 
diimer,  WUtmore  was  that  erening  partitfolarly  engaged  immediatoly  after,  and  conee* 
quently  the  ymmg  ensign  iras  left  with  bis  hdy  and  Mre.  Delmer,  The  belaaTiour  of  Che  for^ 
met  Was  striking,  the  utmost  distance  andJ^airfetrr  were  now  chsnged  into  poHte  and  tttentire 
kindness;  and  being  that  ereidng  engaged  to  accompany  Mra.  Delmer  to  tbe  play,  after  the 
temoral  of  oblfee,  she  said—*'  What  say  you,  sister,  ahsll  we  take  this  young  soldier 
with  us," 

Mrs.  Delmer  acquiesced  with  pleasure ;  and  Edwin,  at  once  astonished  and  delighted  at 
euch  uncommon  condescensiOD,  which  he  could  only  account  for,,  by  attributing  it  to  the 
favourable  alteration  his  person  had  undergone,  bowed  his  thanks,  and  accompanied  them 
with  the  highest  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Whitmore  was  too  much  the  ton  for  her  party  to  pass  imnoticed;  her  new  dciabeo 
attracted  universal  attention;  nor  was  his  vanity  a  little  gratified  by  some  whispers  he 
heard  addressed  to  the  ladies  respectiug  his  fine  person.  The  question  of  "  Who  is  bet" 
was  by  no  means  so  flattering,  and  gave  him  great  embarrassment,  until  he  heard  Mrs. 
Whitmore  reply-—"  A  young  gentleman,  whose  friends  residing  constantly  in  the.  country, 
have  entrusted  his  introduction  into  life  to  Mr.  Whitmore." 

After  the  play,  they  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Delmer*s,  where  they  supped ;  and  soon  after 
Mrs.  Whitmore  and  Edwin  returned  home.  Whitmore  was  yet  absent;  and  his  lady,  ap- 
parently in  no  haste  to  retire,  proposed  a  game  at  piquet.  Edwin  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame :  he  simply  knew  it  was  a  game  at  cards ;  but  was  totally  unacquainted  with  that 
as  any  other,  save  a  little  at  whist,  and  that  he  had  sometimes  humoured  farmer  Bernard, 
by  suffering  him  to  beat  him  at  cribbage  or  alUfours.  Mortifying  as  it  was,  he  was  forced 
to  confess  his  ignorance  ;  at  which  Mra.  Whitmore  laughing  heartly,  said — '•  Well,  I  must 
teach  yon  then ;  but  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  contrive  to  stupify  your  evenings 
in  the  country?  Oh  I  now  I  remember,  Mr.  Whitmore  told  me  you  had  a  true  love,  so  1 
suppose  you  spent  them  with  her,  vowing  eternal  constancy,  setting  old  age  and  uglinesa  at 
defiance,  then  trudging  home  at  nine  o'cfock,  you  drauk  a  glass  of  ale,  asked  your  mother's 
blessing;  and  bid  adieu  till  five  next  morning !  Nay,  never  blush,  Edwin,  I  am  sure  I  hat* 
gneeeed  right ;  hot  times  are  changed ;  what  might  do  very  well  for  Edwin  Godwin,  hrantp 
would  be  highly  Improper  for  a  young  ofilcer,  whose  fortune  depends  on  his  person  and  hie 
•wort ;  but  enough,  take  your  cards,  we  will  play  for  nothing  to  night;  neXt  time  I  shaH 
not  let  yen  off  so  easily/*    Fdwirj  was  too  much  confUsed  to  reply ;  but  the  silence  was 
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thott,  Anr  Mrs.  Wliitmora  wm  too  Hvely  to  safftr  hor  eompaaioo  to  bo  tkovgbtfiil;  md  tht 
time  flow  pleasantly  till  the  clock  struck  two,  whoa  Edvia  apologised  lor  braaldag  to  long 
on  hn  rest,  and  soon  after  retired,  Mrs.  Whitmoro  soyinff,  as  be  left  beiw-^'  Yoa  bare 
bttberto  not  considered  me  as  yonr  friend;  dream  to-nigbt  tbat  I  am  truly  suefa,  and  p«i«) 
bipo  you  may  And  your  dreama  realiied.'*    Edwin  retired  too  woU  satisfied  to  fall  ««n"st4in 
stely  asleep ;  and  wben  be  did,  it  was  but  to  retrace  tbo  ofctjeats  tbat.  diirtnf  tbe  dajr.  ktA 
sfforded  bim  sncb  exquisite  pieasnre.    At  an  early  bour  Wbitmoro  entered  Kdwin'e  apaii*. 
ment,  and  bastily  awakened  bim.     He  bad  been  np  aU  nigbt,  and  bis  dfosa  in  oonaeqaeaeft 
was  disordered ;  but  tbe  animation  of  bis  Ibatniee  was  rsdonbied.    •*  Ulwin«"  said  ho,  *'  I 
could  not  retire  witbout  Itifbrming  yon  of  my  suooesa }  I  bave  all  nif bt  beea  engaged  afc 
basard,  and  bare  brougbt  off  two  tbonsand  pounds,  notes  and  oaab,  and  abaii  to^—ofioir 
Toeeire  ftmr  bnndred  pounds  more,  wbiofa  mabeo  tbo  wbolo  9i  my  wiminga  two  tbonanad 
Ibnr  bundred.    Yon  abalt  aeeompeny  me  wben  I  go  again,  and  try  your  foitnn^"     Bdvi* 
congratulated  bis  patron  on  bia  suecess,  wbo  soon  after  retind  to  reat,  leafing  Bdwvi  pB»»- 
■essed  of  an  idea  that,  eould  bo  but  be  lucky  enongb  t»  learn  tbio  ohatming  seianQo,  hi* 
ibrtune  was  indubiubly  made.    Wbrtraoro  woo  true  to  bit  promise  i   bo  introdnoed  £dwi» 
the  following  erening,  insisting  tbat  fi»r  all  tbat  nigbt  tboy  abonM  bo  partnwa  of  tboir 
coss.    Edwin  would  bare  declined  it,  but  WbitoMro  wao  psiemptory,  far  avarioo 
among  bia  Tices;  and  fortune  again  ibTonring  bim,  be,  the  next  mointag,  ptassalsi 
witb  two  bundred  guineas,  tbe  moiety  of  wbat  be  bad  won  tbo  ovoninf  belbrah,    Bdndn 
considered  gamblfang  a  nerer-laiUng  resource,  snd  beoamo  indeAitigablo-  im  loainng  Ha  arts 
and  mysteries,  now  pfaiying  on  bis  own  fbndo  witb  Tarions  snoooss,  but  Ibr  tbe  gonosal  port- 
successftiL    WbenoTor  be  was  engaged  from  WbitiMre,  bo  waa  a  eonelant  attendant  on  bis. 
lady,  or  Mrs.  Dehner,  flattered  by  tbeir  attention,  and  tbrougb  tboir  introdnotion  miiverte 
sally  well  received.    Mrs.  Delom  be  bad  ever  regarded  witb  gratitude  and  ootoom,  as  ber 
bebaviour  bad  been  uniformly  kind ;  bvt  bis  eentisaonta  for  Mrs.  Wbitmore  wore  of  a 
different  natuie— be  owed  her  no  gratitude,  nor  eonid  bo  In  bis  beart  eateom  bor ;  yet  snob 
wns  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  tbe  Ibacination  of  bor  manneio,  tbat  bo  frequently  eonld 
not  avoid  envying  Wbitmore  the  possession  of  so  dMurming  a  woman  t    nay,  initiated  aa  bo 
now  became  daily  into  life,  he  perhaps  would  not  have  scrupled  to  toll  ber  so,  bad  abo 
appertained  to  any  other  man ;  but  hia  beart  was  not  yet  euiioiently  vitiatod  to  attempt  to> 
debauch  his  firiend^  wife,  though  the  Isdy  by  no  means  appeared  inelinod  to  omelty ;   and 
Edwin  was  ftrequently  obliged  to  fly  a  temptation  so  bard  to  bo  resisted.    Wbitmore,  in  tbo 
mean  time,  was  perpetually  devising  methods  to  get  Emma  into  hie  power ;  for  though  the 
ardour  of  his  passion  was  somewhat  abated  by  tbo  length  of  time  be  bad  been  absent  from 
ber,  yet  her  chams  were  not  obliterated  from  hie  memory.     He  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Delmer,  and  also  Mrs.  Wbitmore,  to  invite  her  for  a  abort  spaoe  to  town ;  but  both 
ladies  had  received  the  proposal  so  coldly,  that,  of  necessity,  he  had  been  obliged  to  re* 
linquish  it. 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  Edwin  left  Inglewood,  and  in  that  short  space  he  had  so 
far  improved,  that  little  was  wanting  to  constitute  bim  a  complete  "  man  of  the. world."  A 
few  glasses  of  wine  no  longer  discomposed  his  head,  he  could  swear,  snd  retire  occasionally 
with  a  kind  fkir  one^  without  Ibding  audi  aento  remorse  as  bo  bad  at  first  experienced, 
though,  to  confess  tbe  truth,  those  errors,  oven  yet,  gave  bim  some  oompnnotion,  and  were 
M  constantly  forsworn  as  committed,  but  tbo  barrier  of  probity  and  truth  once  broken  tbo 
violation  of  an  oath  waa  a  trifle,  and  therefore  in  this  case  frequently  forfeited.  He  still 
maintained  an  nnfateiiupied  correspondence  witb  tbo  family  at  loglowood,  and  determined 
to  visit  them  in  a  short  time,  preparing  presents,  which  ho  thought  might  be  acceptable  t 
tint  fbr  Agnes  was  a  miniature  of  himself  in  his  uniform.  One  evening,  having  repaired  to 
tbe  gaming-house  as  mual,  fortune  was  peculiarly  unkind,  be  h>at,  doubled  hia  beta,  lost 
4gtin,  Tedotd>led  them,  but  in  vain  every  effort,  be  waa  stripped  of  all  bis  ready  money,  and 
before  bo  left  off,  found  himself  considerably  in  debt.  Whitssoro  bad  also  been  very  «&• 
fluceowfoAy  therefore  he  cenM  not  think  of  applying  to  bin,  and  tbe  stranger  leqiiested 
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•UlMr  the  paymtnt  or  mi  •cknowladgment  for  the  debt,  which  Edwin  wu  nooeetitatod  to 
giro,  tiuragh  ho  knew  not  how  to  diicharge  it. 

Dietreiied  what  to  do  with  himself;  lor  it  was  not  yet  his  hour  to  retire,  and  well  know. 
h^  Whitnwre  and  his  lady  were  both  abroad,  1m  called  at  Mrs.  Delmer'sb  whom  he  Ibond  at 
kMBO  and  alone.    SIm  reoeired  him  with  her  usual  kindness ;   bnt  gently  upbraided  him  for 
•0  seldom  Tisiting  her,  expresmng  her  feara  that  he  was  not  more  properly  engaged.    Edwin 
dsliraded  himself  with  grsat  gallantry  for  so  young  a  beginner,  promiaing  that  hereafter  sIm 
should  .hare  no  reason  to  eomplaii^  exospt  it  was  of  his  too  frequently  tronbKiig  her. 
"  Tou  will  do  well,"  replied  the  lady,  '*  it  is  time  to  know  your  friends,    I  hsTo  been  inde- 
Ihtigable  lor  your  promotion,  while  yon  hare  haidly  beatowed  a  thought  on  me,  nay,  I  can 
with  oeiUinty  assure  you,  that  you  will  be  raised  on  the  drat  Tsoancy  that  happens  in  your 
regiment,  which  I  hsTO  great  reason  to  beUere  will  not  be  long."     *'  Generous  Mr.  Whit« 
more  1"  exclaimed  Edwin, "  how  shall  I  erer  repay  such  unbounded  obligations  T    But,  my 
dear  madam,  when  did  he  inform  you  of  ihist  for  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me.    *'  It  would 
be  Tery  strange  if  he  should,'*  replied  the  lady,  *'  as  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  it  him* 
•elt    In  abort,  Edwin,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  your  entrance  into  the  army  was  my 
d»riee,  as  I  thought  it  the  most  speedy  mesns  of  raifii^  you  to  notice.    My  fiis^  design  was 
never  to  let  you  know  to  whom  you  were  obliged ;  but  when  I  hear  that  you  are  oonstantlj 
engaged  at  the  gaming-lable,  or  else  with  other  loose  company,  I  thmk  it  but  firiendlj  to 
warn  you  of  your  danger,  and  to  tell  you  I  do  not  approve  your  conduct."    Edwin  wat  ^oo 
much  astonidMd  to  reply  for  some  moments,  but  threw  himself  at  Mrs.  Delmer's  foot, 
where,  as  soon  as  he  oould  articulate  hia  thanks,  he  was  proluse  in  his  promises  to  act  in  a 
manner  as  should  hereafter  deserve  her  &vour.    As  we  easily  believe  what  we  wish,  Mrs; 
Defaner'a  waa  not  inexorable.    Edwin  vowed  his  everlasting  gratitude;  Mrs.  Delmor,  in 
return,  promiaing  her  friendship  and  protection.    In  ftne^  the  conversation  became  almost 
critical  before  they  parted  for  the  night,  Edwin  promising  to  breakfaat  with  her  the  next 
morning.    On  a  review  of  what  had  passed,  he  wss  not  now  such  a  novice  but  to  discover 
that  he  might  at  once  step  into  an  independent  fortune,  without  Airther  trouble*»the  only 
encumbrance  a  wife,  and  that,  too,  a  handsome,  amiable  woman ;  but  then  to  Agnes,  though 
absence  and  dissipation  had  weakened  his  affection  for  her,  yet  his  promise,  as  well  as  his 
inclination,  bound  him.    What  would  his  father  say— William— every  one  t   they  would 
reprobate  and  despise  him,  while  Agnes  herself  might  perhaps  die  with  grief.     On  the 
other  side,  what  did  gratitude  deoMmdt     He  now  saw  Mrs.  Delmer  as  his  best  friend, 
through  her  he  could  discharge  all    his  obligations,  and  realise  his  most  flattering  proe- 
pects.    Such  was  the  conflict  in  Edwin's  bosom  when  he  went  to  rest,  still  honest  enough 
to  feel  the  pa^  of  acting  wrong,  yet  too  weak  to  relinquish  grandeur,  though  at  the  expense 
of  probity,  justice^  end  perhaps  happiness. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

EnwiK  waited  on  Mrs.  Delmer  at  an  early  hour,  and  found  her  already  preparfid  to  recdve 
him.  After  breakfast,  the  discourse  of  the  preceding  evening  was  renewed.  As  before,  it 
became  unavoidably  interesting ;  and  Edwin,  urged  by  ambition  before  he  was  aware,  had 
prostituted  vows  of  love  at  Mrs.  Delmer's  feet.  The  lady's  partiality  was  to  obviMi  to 
mffer  her  to  reject  them.  In  short,  her  affection  made  her  regardless  of  what  wu  dna  to 
herself,  as  ambition  had- made  him  of  every  sacred  and  moral  tie ;  and  a  mutual  promlM  was 
exchanged  to  be  married  the  first  opportunity,  the  lady  stipulating  that  the  marriife  should 
be  kept  secret  until  his  promotion  took  place.  This  resolution  was  too  agreeable  for  Sdwhi 
to  contend  it ,  he  renewed  his  vows ;  and  by  agreement  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  lie 
should,  even  that  very  day,  apply  for  a  license,  and  that  their  hands  should  be  joined  om 
the  morrow.    WMtmore  was  by  no  means  apprized  of  this  manoeuvre,  u  he  might  endet* 
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your  to  preyent  it ;  which,  though  not  in  his  power,  might  gire  trouble.     A  momentarj- 
thought  ftrack  Edwin  that  this  coneeahnent  bore  the  appearance  of  ingratitude ;   but  his 
conscience  had  beooniA  daily  more  accommodating ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  he  should 
Mon  have  it  in  his  power  to  nj^y  aU  pecuniary  obligations,  he  presently  stifled  the  idea. 
The  family  at  Inglewood  gaye  him  more  pain.     *<  I  will  see  them  once  more,"  said  he, 
**  before  my  marriage  is  announced ;  after  which  I  will  hasten  abroad,  until  they  are  re- 
concQed  to  the  step  I  haye  taken,  and  Agnes  is  perhaps  married.    D    ■  ■        n  is  in  that 
thought,  why  did  it  interfere  ?  I  would  sooner  see  her  dead  than  in  the  arms  of  another. 
Every  thing  being  prepared,  on  the  appointed  morning  Mrs.  Delmer  ordered  her  carriage  to 
the  Green  Park,  where  she  dismissed  it  with  the  seryants,  ordering  them  to  return  in  a 
couple  oChours.    Hera  she,  as  appointed,  met  Edwin,  who  led  her  to  a  huckney  coach,  in 
which  they  soon  reached  the  church,  where  she  plighted  him  her  true  faith,  for  which  he 
returned  her  a  counterfeit,  the  real  not  being  in  his  power  to  give,     llie  ceremony  oyer, 
they  separated;  and  she  returned  to  her  coach,  where  she  found  Edwin  already  waiting  for 
her.    The  morning  was  passed  in  forming  plans  for  the  future.     Mrs.  Delmer  was  half  in« 
olined,  in  defiance  of  her  first  resolution,  to  declare  her  marriage  immediately,  that  she 
might  no  more  be  separated  from  a  man  she  tenderly  loved  ;  but  Edwin  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  this  alteration,  for,  though  it  would  have  gratified  his  pride  to  have  proclaimed 
his  alliance  without  delay  to  the  world  in  genera],  yet  he  wished  to  protract  the  discovery 
for  some  time  from  inglewood ;  therefore,  calling  hypocrisy  to  hb  aid,  he  declared  that, 
though  to  be  perpetually  with  her  was  the  first  of  his  wishes,  yet,  for  her  honour,  which 
was  dearer  than  his  own  happiness,  he  determined  to  relinquish  it,  until  his  promotion  took 
place,  which  would  render  her  condescension  the  less  conspicuous ;  that  in  the  mean  time 
ho  should  see  her  daily,  and  pass  every  hour  with  her  he  could  steal  from  her  brother. 
'*  But  will  not  your  constant  visits,''  raplied  she,  "  give  more  disagreeable  room  for  conjec- 
ture than  even  a  public  avowal  ?    There  is,  indeed,  one  way  :  if  your  father  would  permit 
your  sister  Emma  to  pass  some  time  with  me,  the  visit  then  might  be  attributed  to  her. 
Suppose  you  write,  and  request  it,  informing  your  father  of  our  marriage,  and  our  reason 
for  concealing  it  some  short  time  ?'' 

**  My  father,''  replied  he,  "  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  all  concealment,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  keep  our  secret,  but  immediately  accuse  me  of  deceit  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  and  dis- 
close it  to  him.    As  to  Emma,"  continued  he,  **  if  you  condescend  to  receive  her,  the  best 
way  will  be  for  me  to  fetch  her,  as  I  am  certain  he  wUl  not  otherwise  suffer  her  to  come." 
This  plan  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Delmer ;  she  knew  she  had  a  beloved  rival  at 
Inglewood ;  and  though  Edwin  had  given  her  a  proof  that  A.gne8  had  lost  her  power  over 
his  heart,  yet  she  feared,  though  he  was  irrevocably  her  own,  to  throw  him  in  the  way  of  so 
dangerous  an  object,  she  therefore  dissented  from  this  proposal ;  but  Edwin,  who  ardently 
wished  to  see  his  friends  once  more  while  he  could  appear  before  them  with  the  semblance 
of  probity,  pressed  the  business  so  strenuously,  and  declared  himself  so  totally  devoted 
to  her,  at  length  he  obtained  her  hard-wrung  permission  provided  he  remained  at  the 
Forest  no  longer  than  two  days.    Whitmore  was  at  that  moment  announced.      **  Where  the 
devil,  Edwin,"  said  he,  **  did  you  hide  yourself  all  day  yesterday  ?  I  sought  you  half  over  the 
town."     Edwin,  who  was  now  become  an  adept  in  falsehood,  replied,  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged the  day  before  with  the  army- agent,  and  likewise  that  morning ;    and  calling  on  his 
return  on  Mrs.  Delmer,  she  had  detained  him  by  a  kind  proposal  of  sending  for  Emma  to 
pus  a  few  months  with  her.     Few  subjects  could  have  given  W  hitmore  so  much  satisfac- 
tion.   He  applauded  his  sister,  and  was  on  the  point  of  offering  to  accompany  Edwin ;  but 
prudence  soon  pointed  out  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  as  it  would  only  tend  to  awaken  suspicion ; 
he  therefore  simply  congratulated  him  on  the  approaching  meeting  with  his  friends,  addix^y 
with  a  significant  glance  at  his  lister,  **  A-propoSf  you  may,  I  think,  as  well  wed  Agnes,  ^nd 
bring  her  to  town  with  you  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  you  will  soon  gain  promotion ;   I  have 
no  patience  to  see  you  at  liberty  while  I  am  fettered."     **  Surely,"  replied  Edwin^  <AX$fQ&- 
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ing  deeply,  **  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  me  to  marry.  I — I  have  no  such  intention," 
<'  Well  said,  prudence,''  returned  Whitmore»  laugMng ;  **taxA  to  confess  the  tratb,  though 
the  girl  is  denlishfy  handsome,  she  has  such  an  air  of  melanclioly,  that  it  is  ettcnigh  to  gfre 
one  the  ague." 

A  sigh  involuntarily  escaped  Edwin. — "  Agnes,**  said  htj  **  used  to  be  redkoned  a  ^very 
cheerfbl  girl."    ''  Perliaps  so,*'  replied  Whitmore ;  but  wlien  1  taw  hnr,  you  know  she  mm 
on  the  point  of  being  separated  from  her  lover.    Fumy  now  is  more  to  my  taste,  though 
perhaps  not  so  critically  beautiful ;  but  you^  sister  Emma  is  certainly  much  handsomer 
than  either."    '*  Impo^ible  that  yon  should  think  so  V*  interrupted  EdiHn ;  '*  Agnes,  past 
an  ffispute,  is-— "Not  so  handsome  as  Emma,'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  SMfmery-bHrtfiy ;  there  is  no 
comparison  between  them."     Edwin  quickly  saw  his  mistake  :  and  guIpSngaprovoking  sAgjIi 
tiiat  had  nearly  escaped  him,  he  said—"  We  seldom  can  Judge  so  peifectiy  of  our  lelatifca. 
as  those  who  have  not  been  so  accustomed  to  their  fbatures.**    Whitmore  now  proposed  to 
depart ;  and  Edwin,  as  he  left  the  ig)artment,  followed  him ;  but  pretemfing  to  have  left  Ids 
glove,  he  returned,  wliispered  a  soft  adieu  to  his  bride,  and  promised  to  see  her  again  ns 
soon  as  he  got  rid  of  Whitmore.      During  the  day  Edwin  was  thouffhtfid  and  ahsettt. 
Whitmore  observed  it,  and  inquired  the  cause.     He  complained  of  the  headache,  making  it 
a  pretence  for  retiring  early ;  leaving  Whitmore  engaged  at  play,  whfle  himself  kept  his 
appointment  with  Mrs.  Delmer.    At  this  meeting  the  subject  of  his  intended  journey  4e 
Inglewood  was  renewed,  and  fixed  to  take  place  in  two  days.     Mrs.  Ddmer  gentiy  whis- 
pered her  fears  that  his  attachment  to  Agnes  was  not  totally  efi&eed.     He  vowed  to  Mkt 
contrary  on  her  lips :  in  short  he  strove  to  deceive ;   and  she  loved  him  too  well  hot  to 
believe  an  asseveration  so  congenial  to  her  wishes.      He  left  her  early,  that  no  surmises 
might  take  place ;  but  before  his  departure  she  presented  him  witii  a  pocket-book,  desiring 
him  to  peruse  it  at  his  leisure.  On  Ids  return  he  retired  immediately  to  his  apaitment,  to  es* 
amine  the  contents,  and  on  the  first  leaf  found  tiie  following  words :  -"By  (he  wfil  of  the  late 
Mr.  Delmer,  I  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  my  jointure,  which  at  my  death  returns  to  Us 
family.    The  ready  money  I  possess  is  near  sixteen  thousand  pounds  in  the  fimds,  and  may 
at  pleasure  be  transferred.     Enclosed  are  bills  for  one  thousand,  with  whieh,  my  Edwin, 
discharge  any  obligation  you  may  have  contracted.     All  I  tak  in  return  is  an  undivided 
heart)  and  an  affection  as  sincere  as  my  own.^    Edwin  was  transported :  for  some  moments 
he  thought  himself  perfectly  happy,  until  "  busy  meddling  memory^'  presented  the  disdoevse 
of  his  marriage  at  Inglewood.    This  idea  put  all  his  happiness  to  flight ;   and  replacing  the 
notes,  with  a  sigh  he  retired  to  bed.     He  was  so  totally  engaged  tiie  next  day  with  WU^ 
more,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  see  his  bride  until  evening,  when  he  i^med  an  excvBe, 
that  as  he  meant  to  set  off  early,  he  would  sleep  at  an  inn,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
feanily.     He  accordingly  bid  Mr.  Whitmore  adieu  about  nine  o'clock,  bearing  with  him  a 
thousand  remembrances  to  his  parents,  and  receiving  a  strict  charge  to  return  in  the  conree 
of  the  ensuing  week.     From  Whitmoce  he  hastened  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  who  received  him 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction*    With  her  he  passed  the  remainder  of  tiie  evening ;   then  re- 
tired— not  to  rest,  as  he  told  her,  but  to  a  chaise  wMch  he  had  in  waiting,  and  in  which  be 
immediately  set  out  on  his  journey. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Edwxk  was  too  impatient  to  reach  the  Forest  to  spare  either  money  or  horses,  and  accor 
ingly  arrived  on  the  third  evening  after  he  left  London.     As  his  fiends  were  unacquainted 
nith  his  journey,  he  promised  himself  great  pleasure  in  taldng  tiiem  by  surprise  ;  tiierefore 
leaving  the  chaise  at  some  distance,  walked  up  to  the  house,    Edwin's  courage  and  spirits  at 
b0  ay pTMcSiod  appMned  to  fbrsake  him :  Ids  legs  could  scarcely  fupport  his  weight.-*^  I 
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feeV  cried  ht,  with.apgnUh, ''  thai  I  ua  a  Tillaia  t  a  Mean,  peijiure^  YiUain  1  and  dull  Iwl 
oiwitaminate  by  mj  ptmmca  this  lealof  inaorawcti  and  firtne;  yet  tbi^  know  it  not,  ttu^ 
think  me  honest  aa  tfaemflebres ;  let  mn  tkai^  onoa  mora,  ^^WF  ^  pleaeure  of  thnk  uikmk 
oareesea."  He  had  zeaohod  the  kitchen  windofr,  mid  •▼«  the  sbattcr  saw  the  fiantty  sittinig 
roiind  the  table,  supper  having  just  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  jug  of  ale.  Agna*  sat 
oj^oaite  wheie  he  stood*  He  contemplated  hec  with  keen.  8ell«r^roach — ^her  palft  mid 
altered  feataiis*  He  heard  Bernard  ddnk  hiahealtib^  and  saw  tiie  apiesaiTe  htee  eyes  oC 
hiadan^teriaieediasilenccyaalf  eatreatingthesamaof  hearan.  He  could besjr no  mom^ 
heibJiBotattbottheprennt  seenebefoce  hims  and  raahiqg  iatn  the  house  stood  befiscsr 
them^  For  a  moraent  all  gased  in  silent  wonder  i  bnt  the  neit  all  was  nq>toiQ  and  eoniW-'  . 
sioa ;  the  mugs  and  glasses  were  overset,  the  chain  thfowa  down,  and  surroondod  on.  lA 
sUcs^  tears,  oongratnlationsy  and cmbrsoea  bespoke hia  welcome.  Agnes,  fixed  inber  iMr« 
apoeared  unabled  siither  to  speak  or  weep.  Tearing  hxasself  from  the  circUng  embraees  oC 
'WuJUam  and  Famsy,  hn  flew  to  her,  and  pressing  her  to  his  bosom«.  ibrgpt  eyeiy  other  ob^sDlt 
in  the  cieatienrf««*'  Speak,  my  beloved  Agpea^'*  evrlsimed  ho,.  ''  speak,  and  bless  nae.  witlk 
thy  voice :  I  am  hat  half  welcome  till  I  hear  it  ton  thee  I"  "  Ay,  do,  my  girl«"  oaied 
Bernard,  "  bid  tiie  good  lad  wekame ;  I'll  wager  he'a  eom»  to  olaim  thee  £m  hia  own.'» 
Tbia  nmple speech affeeted  the  guilty  £dwan  like  arstroke  of  Ughtningr  and  at  omoa  awoh* 
him  from  his  transport ;  .his  strength  forsook  huoa,  and  unable  to  snpp(flrt  the  almost  isnt-- 
ing  Agnes,  he  was  obliged  to  reseat  her  in  her  chair,  for  some  momenta  remaining  to  mudi: 
confoeed  to  reply*  The  general  joy  waa  however  ao  great,  that  hia  disorder  passed  nnaotieed« 
Agoes  abo  bogan  to  recover  her  surprise^  and  at  length  tranquility  resmned  her  place.n  the 
mansion.  Bebc^  him  now  seated  at  his  paternal  bosrd,  between  hia  venershlf  mothai  and 
Agnes,  hoUing  a  hssid  ^f  each,  and  alternately  pressing  them  to  his  lips,  Emma  leaning 
over  hia  ohmr,  with  one  arm  encircling  hii  neck,  while  Godwin,  Bernard,  William,,  and 
Ftony,  sat  round  cnsrfempleting  the  changea  fow  months  had  made  in  hia  person. 

<*  2ooks  I"  eichdmed  Bernard,  "  bow  the  boy  ia  eltesedl  I  scarcely  kneai  him  wheai  het 
came  in!  If  I  did  not  wonder  what  finO'gentlemsn  we  had  got ;  I  thon^t  to  be  anre  ha 
came  fntmk  this  HaU  I  but  egad  ind  me  a  Ukelier,  come  from  where  he  Willi  WhatsayyoK^ 
Fanny?  T6  be  sure  hs  ie  rather  pele,  bnt  that  don't  signify.''  «<  I  think,"  repfied  Fanny,. 
<^  that  Edwin  looks  very  well,  though  not  better  than  I  have  seen  ban.  If  ever  in  my  eyea; 
he  looked  pertioabffly  so,  it  was  on  Whitsuntide  twelvemonth^  on  the  day  our  parents  gave 
their  coansnt  he  diould  address  Agnes,  and  promised  in  a  yeav  or  two  to  unite  tiiem.— 
Ifever  sh&H  I  foiget  hie  appearance  when  he  came  to  tell  httr  I  wn  were  asafted  under  thoi 
great  Walnut  tree ;  he  leaped  the  gate,  flew  to  her,  the  utmost  aniinatirm  enlivening  hia 
featuree,  heir  in  disorder,  curttng  round  hie  foce ;  he  eanght  het  in  his  arms,  breathless 
with  hsate,  while  hia  eyes  told  his  success  before  hia  speeeh  returned.''  "  Pshaw,"  criedthet 
oldman*  '* then  wert  always  a  fool,  Fanny.  As  to  hisenrls,  when  didyoueverseeagentlo. 
man  wear  natural  ends,  acept  here  and  there  a  parson  ?  Why,hi  s  head  'a  powdered  now 
and  pinched ;  end  as  to  his  eyes,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  jast  the  same  as  ever ;  eyea  may 
do  very  well  for  girls  to  understand,  but  plain  English  for  me.  Bvk,  Agnes,  irimt  sayei^ 
thou?  dost  not  like  him  better  than  before."  *<  No,  sir,'^  snsweied  Agnes,  timidly  i 
'*  Edwin,  as  a  farmer,  or  a  priaoe,  will  be  equally  dear  to  me  i  dress  can  make  no  difference^' 
I  love  him  for  himself,  not  for  his  Clothes."  "  Did  ever  msn  see  audi  foolish  jades?  Why, 
the  wenches  have  no  mere  pride  than  my  grsndmother's  cat ;  but  prithee,  Emsoa,  what 
think  you  ?"  *'  Thmk  ?"  repeated  she,  "  why  I  think  what  I  tohl  you  before,  that  I  lovw 
him  a  thoussnd  times  better  than  ever,  thoogh  he  has  not  got  his  red  coat  on.  I  dsdare  It 
was  very  ill-natored  not  to  come  in  it."  Edwin  now  produced  the  picture  he  had  brought 
for- Agnes,  who  received  it  with  a  pleasure  that  found  vent  in  tears ;  all  admired  it  even 
Godwin  applauded  the  gattantry  of  his  son.  "  Why,  to  be  sore,"  said  Bernard,  <•  it  is  i^ery 
pretty,  and. very  like ;  but  I'll  lay  yon  five  shillings  to  ftvepence,  that  Fkinny  will  riiow  -^jeAk 
one,  ten  times  more  natural,  of  Wilham,  m  the  course  ol  amonV^si  ox  tw>.^^     T%sml^^  ^'^m^** 
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ImBiedittdy  discofered  the  leeret  to  Edwin.---'' I  tiuni^  said  Qodwin,  widi  a 

mile,  "  joa  had  promiied  me  neyer  to  mentbn  that  subject."  "  Why,  no  more  I  erer  will 
nmiODg  strangers,  nor  among  friends  neither,  if  it  yexes  her.  Qod  bless  It  t  boy  or  girl, 
bow  I  long  to  see  it  I  Egad,  I  shall  think  I  am  grown  a  young  man  again  as  I  dandle  it  in 
my  arms." 

.  Godwin,  put  a  stop  to  the  discourse,  began  to  question  his  son  respecting  his  expeetan- 
des.  Edwin  painted  them  in  a  most  adrantageous  light,  representing  his  promotion  as  cer- 
tain In  a  abort  dme.  Mrs.  Ddmer  he  spoke  of  widi  the  highest  respect,  saying  that  her 
interest  had  been  eniployed  equally  with  her  brother's ;  ai;d  that  his  present  journey  was 
principally  at  hn*  instigation,  to  entreat  that  Emma  might  be  pennitted  to  pass  a  short  time 
with  her  in  London ;  that  himself  would  see  her  daily ;  and  accompany  her  into  the  coun- 
try on  her  return,  which  he  meant  to  do  as  soon  as  his  promotion  took  place.  "  Ahl  tbafe 
right,  my  lad,"  replied  Bernard,  "  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone ;  bring  down  Emma,  and 
tske  back  Agnes.  Is  it  not  so,  Edwm?"  "  Agnes  is  dearer  to  me  than  lifel"  exclaimed 
Edwin ;  "  and  I  can  never  know  happiness  without  her ;  but  say,  my  dear  sir,  do  you 
grant  Mr.  Delmer's  request  in  respect  to  Enmia  ?"  ^  I  cannot  spare  her,  indeed  I  cannot," 
cried  Mrs.  Godwin ;  "  to  part  with  any  more  of  my  children  would  kill  me."  Emma  could 
not  restrain  her  tears ;  she  had  long  rinoe  giren  up  all  hopes  of  Mrs.  Delmer's  promised 
inritation,  and  indeed  she  had  almost  forgotten  it ;  but  now,  to  find  she  remembered  her, 
and  that  it  only  depended  on  her  parents'  consent,  she  knew  not  how  to  bear  the  disappmnt- 
ment,  particulariy  when  she  contemplated  tiie  improrement  that  (in  her  eyes)  had  taken 
place  in  Edwin,  and  had  no  doubt  but  her  own  might  be  equally  successful.  William 
looked  at  her  reproodifully,  and  apparently  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  his  thoughts  on 
the  occasion,  had  not  a  beseeching  look  ftomFsnny  at  once  diecked  his  design,  and  softened 
his  features  into  a  smile.  "  Emma,"  said  her  father,  "  do  you  griere  because  your  mother 
lores  you  too  wdl  to  part  with  you  ?  Is  that  a  requital  for  her  tenderness  ?"  '*  No,  sir," 
replied  she,  weeping ;  "  I  lore  my  mother  and  yourself  beyond  tiie  whole  world ;  but  my 
affection  for  Edwin  for  a  moment  OTercame  every  other  consideration,  and  I  wished  to  ac- 
company him."  This  conciliating  speech  recondled  all  parties ;  and  they  continued  con- 
▼ersing  fiu-  beyond  the  usual  hour.  Edwin  was  already  too  deeply  plunged  in  guilt  to  extri- 
cate himself ;  he  therefore  determined  to  enjoy  the  present  hour  at  all  events,  though  it  was 
not  to  be  done  without  additional  hypocrisy  and  falsehood;  he  had  therefore  recourse  to 
both ;  and  his  fother,  who  observed  he  had  given  no  direct  answer  in  regard  to  Agnes,  again 
pressed  the  subject,  he  replied,  with  assume  boldness—*'  On  my  promotion  I  will  return  and 
make  her  all  my  own." 

)  In  the  morning,  William,  who  was  obliged  to  go  out  on  business,  vked  Edwin  to  accom- 
pany him.  If  possible,  he  would  have  excused  himself  for  he  dreaded  both  the  penetration 
and  affection  of  his  brother ;  he  could  not  however  deny,  and  determined  to  be  doubly  on 
his  guard.—"  Edwin,"  said  William,  "  I  cannot  express  ihe  pain  I  have  felt  on  your 
account ;  my  fiither,  too,  I  am  sure,  has  been  equally  unhappy  ;  tiiough  I  careftilly  con- 
cealed whatever  I  thought  would  increase  iL  Your  entrance  into  the  army  was  I  am  con- 
Tinced,  totally  repugnant  both  to  his  feelings  and  principles.  I  had  once  hopes,  my  brother,, 
that  you  would  have  been  sickened  of  grandeur  and  folly,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  for  you  appeared  dissatisfied;  whence  then  tliis  alteration?  are  your  new  friends  changed, 
or  are  you  so  ?"  *'  Whatever  change  may  have  taken  place,"  replied  Edwin,  '*  at  least  my 
affection  for  my  family  has  undergone  no  yariation.     When  I  first  went,  unaccustomed  to 


the  world.  I  perhaps  judged  too  harshly ;  at  present  I  view  things  through  a  di 
dium :  to  live  with  the  world,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  necessary  to  give  into  its 


different  me- 


necessary  to  give  into  its  manners." 


"  It  may  be  necessary,"  returned  WUliam ;  '*  but,  believe  me,  I  would  prefer  the  meanest 
situation,  with  liberty  of  word  and  aedon,  to  affluent  sUvcry,  however  dignified.  I  onoe 
thought  your  opinions  the  same;  but  say,  Edwin  in  adopting  there  manners,  it  is  not  also 
frequently  necessary  to  adopt  their  vices,  or  at  least  countenance  them  ?"     *'  Wc  certainly 
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wee  not  obliged  to  zdopt  them.  People,  William,  acciutomed  to  the  great  woild,  haye  on- 
donbtedly  a  fswer  prejudioes  than  Aose  secluded  from  it,  yet  may  possess  botti  proUty  and 
honour/'  **  From  a  long  coothiuation  of  giving  into  manners,  we  insensibly  imbibe  tiiem ; 
and  if  those  manners  are  not  pure,  may  I  not  tremble  fbr  my  brother's  morals  ?  Smend 
to  me  are  eren  the  prqudices  that  tend  to  the  general  good.  Tou,  perhaps,  Edwin  are  divestsd 
of  .your  former  prejudices ;  but  are  you  the  happier  or  more  Tirtuous  ?"  Edwin  coold  not 
repress  a  sigh.  ''As  we  are  alone,"  continued  ITHlliam,  "  I  frankly  speak  my  feaiB  and 
wishes,  though,  except  to  yourself,  they  shall  ever  be  buried  in  my  own  bosom.  Nothing 
j5  wanting  to  complete  my  felicity  but  your  company ;  yet  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for 
your  sake,  do  I  wish  you  could  relinqiush  these  hateful  hopes  of  wealth  that  have  lately 
possessed  you«  Oh  I  Edwin,  you  know  not  the  bliss  of  possessing  a  tender,  gentle  com* 
panion,  in  whose  bosom  you  can  repose  all  your  joys  and  sorrows,  or  yon  would  not 
hesitate  to  girevup  all,  take  Agnes  to  your  arms,  and  fix  your  fhture  home  at  Inglewood, 
where  surrounded  by  your  frunily  in  your  youth,  and  in  your  age  by  your  children,  you 
would  live  respected  and  die  beloved,  after  experiencing  as  much  happiness  as  falls  to  ^  lot 
of  mortals.  Do  not,  my  dear  brother,  decline — it  may  hereafter  be  impossible."  "  It  is 
impossible  1"  exclaimed  Edwin,  iuToluntarily.  *'  Impossible  !'*  repeated  William,  starting; 
«  impossible,  Edwin  !"  '*  Yes,  impossible!'*  replied  Edwin,  recorering  himself.  **  Would 
you  have  me  return  Mr.  Whitmore's  f&Tours  with  ingratitude ;  and  when  I  have  almost 
succeeded  to  the  height  of  my  wishes,  relinquish  them  ?  No,  WilHam,  it  is  indeed  impos- 
sible. Had  I,  perhaps,  never  left  the  country,  it  had  been  as  well ;  but  as  it  is,  I  am  de- 
termined to  pursue  my  fortune."  William  signed,  and  withdrew  his  suit,  walking  some  short 
way  in  silence,  until  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Godwin,  when  Edwin's  task  was  renewed  by 
the  parental  admonitions  of  his  father.  Thus,  more  and  more  In  need  of  hypocrisy,  he 
plunged  deeper  into  falsehood ;  and  though  his  heart  stung  him  as  he  proceeded,  his  fkce 
was  become  so  accommodating  as  not  to  have  disgraced  an  adept. 

While  the  male  part  of  the  funily  was  absent,  Emma  was  endeavouring  to  influence 
Agnes  to  second  her  views,   in  persuading '  her   mother  to  permit  her  to    accompany 
Edwin  to  town ;  nor  was  the  proposal  at  all  ungrateful  to  Agnes ;   she  loved  Emma,  and 
would  have  done  any  thing  to  give  her  pleasure.     In  this  case  she  had  also  another  incen- 
tive 'f  her  beloved  Edwin  would  have  an  affectionate  sister  near  him,  and  herself  a  fHend, 
ever  mindful  of  their  mutual  interests.  '  Agnes  proposed  consulting  Fanny,  who  was  the 
darling  of  her  mother-in-law;   but  Emma  declined  it.— "No,"  said  she;   "William,  I 
know,  is  against  it,  and  she  has  no  vrill  but  his.  '  I  saw  him  frown  last  night ;  he  was  never 
Uke  other  young  people,  and  therefore  can  be  no  judge  of  their  fbelings."    "  Nay,  now 
you  speak  too  petulantiy,"  replied  Agnes  ;  **  William,  I  am  convinced,  possesses  a  most 
susceptible  heart ;  and  though  I  love  all  our  family  equally,  yet  I  look  up  to  him  with  an 
esteem  and  reverence  I  know  not  how  to  express,  and  which  I  feel  for  no  one  else,  except  your 
fiither."    Mrs.  GKxlwin  at  that  moment  entered  ;  and,  after  some  little  conversation,  Agnes, 
to  oblige  her  fHend,  said — "  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  I  could  have  wished  that  our  Emma 
had  obtained  your  permission  to  have  accompanied  Edwin  to  town.    He  must,  I  am  sure, 
pass  many  heavy  hours,  which  Emma's  company  would  help  to  beguile  him  of.     He  will, 
doubtiess,  come  when  Fanny  gives  us  a  little  one,  and  she  could  then  have  returned  with 
him ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  have  been  doubly  assiduous  that  you  might  not  miss  her. 
Besides,  Edwin  looked  as  if  it  would  greatiy  oblige  him ;   periiaps  he  fears  Mrs.  Defaner 
may  think  us  ungratefoL"    **  My  good  girl,"  replied  Mrs.  Godwin,  "  Emma  well-knowi  it 
pains  me  to  refbse  any  thing  that  gives  her  satisfoetion.    Edwin's  absence  has  caused  me 
constant  uneasiness ;  yet,  as  she  is  so  earnest,  I  know  not ;  I  will  consider— I  will  consult 
her  ftither."    **  Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear  mother."  cried  Emma,  in  a  transport ;    *'  I  only 
ask  until  Edwin  returns."    "Tour  thanks  are  too  vrarm  on  this  sulgect  to  be  pleasing, 
Emma,"  replied  Mrs.  Godwin,  gravely ;  *'  I  flatter  myself,  neither  Fanny  or  Agnes  would 
express  so  much  joy  on  the  thoughts  of  leaving  me."     With  these  words  Mrs.  Godwin 
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goitfcad  tke  apartmoity  before  either  her  daughter  or  Agnea  could  reply.     '*  How  cmel !" 
cried  Emma;  **  I  protest  I  don't  think  I'll  go  iiow»  though  eien  ahe  Aonld  ghe  me  letTe.** 
''  I  cannot  adfiae  yoii»"  replied  Agnea ;  "  it  diatreaaes  me  to  aee  her  ukieaay ;  and  were  ahe 
m J  mother,  I  would  not  go  to  London  on  auch  eonditiona,  though  my  heart  waa  diaengaged, 
and  I  waa  aure  t»be  made  a  qnaen  when  I  arrired  there."    '*  Oh,  heaTen,  what  an  Idea  1^ 
excUdmed  Emma^  the  aerionaneaa  Taniahing  firom  her  featnrea  in  aninatant,    "  Cdndder  hi 
luch  a  caae  how  aoon  you  could  maka  her  amende— power^  grandeuTi^  wealth.''     '^Tkey 
'vonld  not  all  compenaate."  aaid  Agnee,  **  for  my  breacfiL  of  duty,  nor  yet  cdl  hack  tfia 
ieara  she  had  ahed  for  my  abaenoe*"    Fanny  here  joined  them,  and  the  oonTemtlon  ceased!. 
At  dinner,  Edwin  infiormed  them  how  extremely  he  waa  limited  in  point  of  tinke ;  promia- 
ing,  however,  to  return  at  the  period  Agnea  had  before  mentioned^  and  again  renewing  hia 
entreaty  concerning  Emma.    In  the  afternoon  he  found  himaelf  •alone  with  Agnea ;  andy 
Hiough  it  waa  what  he  ardently  wished,  yet,  when  obtained,  oonadoua  dnplidty  for  aomc 
momenta  rendered  him  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable.    At  length,  regardless  at  all  but  tiie 
present,  he  renewed  hia  vowa  of  everlaating  truth,  forgetting  as  he  sealed  them  on  her  Bps, 
that  he  had  prostituted  them  at  the  altar.    The  guilelesa  lamb  is  but  HI  prepared  to  with- 
atand  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent.     Agnes'a  words  were  the  pure  dictatea  of  unooimpted 
innocence ;  she  vowed  her  affection,  and  promised  to  follow  the  unworthy  object,  in  wealth 
or  poverty,  throughout  the  woild.    Ilia  expected  promotion,  and  the  advice  of  Mr,  Whit- 
more,  were  the  excuses  fabricated  to  delay  his  marriage.     He  affected  to  deplore  them ; 
nay,  at  that  moment^  he  perhaps  did  deplore  the  fatal  bar  his  pride  and  avarice  had  ever- 
lastingly  placed  between  him  and  Agnes,  as  he  contemplated  her  beauty  and  innocence,  and 
reflected  that  he  might  with  honour  have  possessed  them,  respected  by  his  friends,  and 
applauded  by  his  own  heart. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Grodwin  had  consulted  with  her  huaband  respecting  Emma.    He 
by  no  means  approved  of  her  going  to  London ;  but  the  subject  had  been  so  warmly  pressed 
by  Edwin,  and  so  eameatlv  derired  by  Elmma,  that  at  length  he  gave  his  consent,  on  con- 
dition she  should  return  at  the  appointed  time.    The  next  morning  Edwin  and  Emma  pre- 
pared to  dq>art ;  the  good  farmer  first  drawing  his  son  aside,  and  strongly  recommending 
him  to  be  careful  of  his  sister :  he  then  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and  presenting  him  with 
some  notes,  said—"  My  dear  boy,  your  obligations  to  Mr.  Whitmore  are  great,  as  he  has 
assiduously  endeavoured  to  serve  you  according  to  your  own  ideas  of  happiness ;   your 
pecuniary  obligation  must  however  be  painful ;  he  advanced  you  a  hundred  pounds — ^with 
these  repay  it ;  the  money  I  can  well  spare,  I  have  reserved  it  for  this  purpose,  therefore-no 
words,  receive  it  as  freely  as  I  give  it."    Edwin  would  &in  have  declined  this  present,  but 
could  by  no  means  without  declaring  the  truth ;  he  therefore  was  necessitated  to  put  it  In 
his  pocket,  though,  with  no  very  pleasurable  sensations,  every  fresh  instance  of  affection  he 
received  from  his  deluded  family  adding  a  pang  to  his  bosom.     "  Accursed  wealth  !'* 
exclaimed  he,  as  his  father  left  him,  ' '  that  first  induced  me  to  forsake  the  paths  of  rectitude ; 
and  doubly  accursed  pride,  that  tempted  me  to  sacrifice  both  probity  and  happiness  I — Ah, 
Agnes  I  thou  wilt  be  sufficiently  revenged  ;  misery  must  be  my  portion  if  I  lose  thee,  yet 
how  shall  I  obtain  thee,  without  plunging  still  further  in  deceit  and  villany  T'    William  at 
that  moment  entered.    Among  a  thousand  kind  wishes,  he  recommended  him  to  watcli 
carelully  over  hia  sister  Emma.— *<I  fear  for  her,''  said  he,  "  because  her  heart  is  disengaged^ 
and  her  natural  thoughtlessness  may  lead  her  to  fix  it  on  some  unworthy  object."    All  was 
now  prepared,  and  the  travellers  departed,  bearing  with  them  the  ardent  wishes  of  their 
friends  for  their  speedy  return. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 
Emma  soon  dried  the  tears  she  shed  at  parting  from  her  parents,  and  would  have  entered 
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into  coDTcraation  with  her  brother ;  tat  He,  lost  in  thought,  was  not  saffidently  coUeoted  to 
amase  or  yet  be  amufed.    He  had  planted  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  remorse  in  his  owa 
bosom  and  they  every  moiaent  gwied  fresh  strengdi;  the  sight  of  \gnes  had  revived  his  half, 
ezttnguished  pMsiot^  aiud  made  ihiia  determined  to  possess  her,  though  at  the  loss  of  tte 
wealth  £or  whieh  he  had  sacrifieed  all  those  ties  wfaidi  rendered  life  desirable.     His  mar- 
riage, he  well  knew,  coaldsofbe  long  ooneedled ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  on  what* 
ever  he  determined  he  should  be  speedy,  oe  ihat  once  declared,  lie,  in  all  probability,  nmst 
take  an  eternal  jfaremeU  of  his  native  home.    Fearfolihat  Emma  might  ^olge  any  thing 
rebtive  to  his  jpifmut  of  retumiag  to  Ingiewood  to  espouse  Agnes,  he  entreated  her  to  be 
siknt  on  the  sobjeeft,  esirtmaet,  «t  least,  be  kept  secret  some  time ;  both  Mr.  Whitmore 
and  his  sister  ha«»g<lisMadedlttB  fimn  such  a  step,  though  he  had  forebome  io  mention 
it,  fearful  of  giving  Agaesmeasineas.    On  the  third  day  they  reached  Bamet,  where,  to 
their  great  eurprise,  tbey  fonad  Mr.  Whitmore  and  his  sister  waitli\g  for  t^em.    How  flat- 
tering this  compltaseKt  to  the  VBezperieaeed  heart  of  Emma  1    Whitmore  could  not  conceal 
his  pleasure,  it  was  expressed  in  every  word  and  action,  and  sparkled  in  his  eyes.     Mrs. 
Doner's  setSsisotian  was  scarcely  inferior,  though  obliged  to  dissemble  her  tenderness ; 
she  however  endeavour  to  make  herself  unends,  by  representing  to  herself  the  pleasure 
Edwin  would  doidbtless  expcrienoe  at  this  proof  of  her  affection  and  attention ;  but  she  in 
•nan  sought  to  find  it  expressed  either  in  hiseyes  or  words  ;  the  first  were  averted  from  her ; 
the  latter  oold,  distant,  and  merely  complimentary,  love  had  stifled  gratitude  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  now  regarded  her  as  one  who  had  deprived  him  for  ever  of  his  dearest  hopes.     The 
party  reached  town  in  Mr.  Whitmorci's  carriage,  and  were  set  down  at  Mrs.  Delmer  s, 
where  an  excdknt  supper  was  provided.    Emma  had  never  before  seen  any  thing  so  <;om- 
pletely  elegit ;  for  though  since  Mrs.  Palmer  bad  fixed  her  residence  among  them,  Emma, 
with  her  parents,  had  frequently  dined  there,  yet  her  table,  though  plentiful »  was  remarka- 
bly simple,  and  though  served  with  peculiar  neatness,  was  totally  devoid  of  show  and  parade : 
the  repository  of  her  silver  was  not  the  nde- board,  but  tiie  pockets  of  the  poor ;  the  former, 
therefore,  was  but  thinly  fumbhed,  while  the  latter  were  firequently  replenished  sufficieutly 
to  procure  all  the  neeesearies  of  life.     Emma,  natursUy  volatile,  was  charmed  with  all 
around  her;  no  elond,  save  one,  obscured  her  satisfactioD.     Whitmore  was  married  ;   that 
indeed  cost  her  a  sigh,  and  she  dreaded,  she  knew  not  why,  the  sight  ofhis  wife.    Edwin  also 
became  more  cheerful ;  he  contemplated  all  uround  as  his  own,  when  he  should  please  to 
acknowledge  his  right,  and  ambition  once  more  began  to  resume  her  seat  in  his  bosom. 
In  riiort,  before  evening  closed,  all  parties  appeared  perfectly  satisfied.     Mrs.  Delmcr's 
view  in  sending  for  Emm*  to  town,  was  to  ensure  herself,  without  scandal,  the  company  of 
her  beloved  Edwin ;  but,  although  gratified  in  that  point,  it  by  no  means  answered  her 
expectation,  as  Whitmore  ever  aooompanied  him  ;    at  home  he  was  of  the  party,  and  abroad 
their  constant  eseort,  ever  ready  by  the  side  of  Emma  to  render  those  nameless  attentions 
whioh  insensibly  steal  on  the  female  heart. 

Bmma,  though  die  had  at  the  forest  been  always  accustomed  to  be  perfectly  neat  and 
weH  dressed,  yet  had  never  possessed  any  of  those  useless  appendages  that  distinguished 
vrell-dreased  womea  in  great  towns,  but  with  all  of  which  Mrs.  Delmer  soon  supplied  her ; 
for  as  she  now,  in  some  measure,  considered  her  as  a  sister,  she  would  have  been  gratified  to 
see  her  elegibly  manied,  and  wastiierefore  anxious  to  make  her  appearance  as  respectable  as 
possible.  Bmma  had  always  been  partial  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  but  this  kindness  reboubled  that 
senntion,  and  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Agnes,  and  sent  inclosed  in  one  of  Edwin's, 
she  said,  after  expressing  the  Ughest  satisfaction  at  her  situation — '*  Indeed,  my  dear  girl, 
itii  impossible  to  describe  to  yon  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Ddmer ;  I  am  equally  well-dressed 
as  iMTself,  and  aoeompany  her  to  every  public  place,  where  I  cannot  frequently  avoid  hear- 
iqg  *fy«pi«— '"Ht  on  my  person,  enough  to  make  me  vain,  liast  night  1  heard  a  gentleman  at 
the  Ofeni  sey  to  his  eempanion,  t'aat  my  complexion  was  too  glowing  for  a  hlotide  and  too 
fair  for  a  hnmtUe^  trat  a  happy  mixture  of  both.    You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  xv^^-^  ^^^- 
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prdiend  this,  until  Mn.  Delmer,  who  likewise  OTerbeard  it,  explained  it  to  me.  I  am  con- 
Tinced  myielf  I  look  much  better  ;  for  dresff  Agnes,  makes  a  great  alteration :  my  feet  in 
nlk  shoes  are  not  like  the  same ;  they  appear  almost  too  small  to  bear  me ;  and  my  arms 
•eem  quite  a  different  shape,  from  the  addition  of  a  beautiftil  pair  of  bracelets,  which  Mr. 
Whitmore  presented  me.  Edwin  is  eqoally  faTonred  as  myself;  and  I  can  assure  you, 
when  in  his  regimentals,  I  think  I  scarcely  erer  saw  so  handsome  a  man  1  I  have  been 
introdnoed  to  Mrs.  Whitmore  ;  but  indeed,  Agnes,  I  can't  love  her ;  she  is  rerj  handsome ; 
but  so  hatefully  proud,  that  I  am  uncomfortable  whenever  we  meet ;  for  she  stares  at  me 
whh  such  contemptuous  expression  on  her  countenance,  that  I  am  ready  to  sink.  Oh, 
Agnes,  how  I  pity  Mr.  Whitmore  !  how  happy  might  his  wi£B  be  were  she  so  inclined  I  for 
he  is  really  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  ever  saw;  but  he  is  so  unhappy  at  home, 
that  he  is  almost  perpetually  with  his  sister.  Not  a  word  of  this,  my  dear  Agnes,  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  your  sister  Fanny :  you  know  my  parents  and  William  would  say  I  should 
be  ruined  with  pride  and  hateful  vanity,  and  perhaps  send  for  me  immediately  home,  and 
that,  before  the  promised  time,  would  break  the  heart  of  your 

*'BinfA  GoDwiK.'' 

Emma  had.  on  her  arrival,  as  she  informed  Agnes,  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Whitmore ; 
but  that  lady  had  treated  her  with  the  most  forbidding  distance ;  nay,  even  Edwin  appeared 
lately  to  have  lost  the  ground  he  had  formerly  gained  in  her  good  graces ;  to  confess  the 
truth,  the  lady  had  felt  herself  piqued  at  the  particular  attention  he  had  lately  paid  to  Mrs. 
Delmer,  and  had  been  at  some  pains  to  learn  how  frequent  his  visits  were ;  and  that  he 
often  staid  to  a  very  late  hour  ;  not,  however  of  a  temper  for  such  trifles  to  give  uneasiness, 
she  immediately  transferred  the  transient  spark  of  inclination  she  had  felt  for  Edwin  to  a 
captain  in  the  guards,  called  DarleviUe. 

Notwithstanding  the  charges  Edwin  had  received,  both  from  his  father  and  William,  to 
be  careful  of  Emma,  he  was  too  much  employed  in  his  own  pursuits,  and  divising  means  to 
get  Agnes  in  his  power,  to  pay  her  any  particular  attention :  to  the  gallantry  of  Whitmore 
he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  think  any  thing  particular ;  and  as  long  as  his  sister  was 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Delmer,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  danger.  One 
evening  Whitmore  joined  them  in  apparent  disorder  ;  his  wife,  regardless  as  he  was  of  her, 
had  forced  him  to  notice  her  conduct,  as  it  became  public  enough  to  be  censured  in  a  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper.  Mrs.  Delmer  endeavoured  to  palliate  it ;  while  Emma  in  her 
heart  reprobated  her  conduct,  and  dropped  a  tear  on  the  vexation  Whitmore  experienced 
from  being  so  unhappily  married.  At  that  instant  Mrs.  Delmer's  lawyer  was  announced  : 
he  came  on  business  relative  to  a  suit  she  had  lately  gained,  and  to  pay  into  her  hands  \ 
(fonsiderable  sum.  "  For  heaven's  sake  I"  cried  Whitmore,  **do  not  bring  him  here;  I 
cannot  at  present  bear  the  loquacity  of  the  law  ;  besides,  it  is  the  old  rascal  that  drew  my 
*<ifemal  marriage -articles  Prithee,  my  dear  sister,  see  him  below."  Mrs.  Delmer  readily 
acquiesced,  and  leaving  her  brother  with  Emma,  attended  her  lawyer.  Both  remained 
for  some  time  silent :  at  length  Whttmore  said — "  you  pity  me,  enchanting  Emma ;  you 
feel  for  your  unhappy  friend ;  ah  1  why  did  we  not  meet  when  I  might  with  honour  have 
offered  you  my  hand  and  fortune  ?  nay,  turn  not  from  me,  I  cannot  bear  your  displeasure,  tied 
as  I  am  to  one  whom  my  soul  justly  abhors,  and  doomed  to  love  where  I  can  never  hope  a 
return  1  yet  you  wept  for  me,  Emma,"  continued  he,  sinking  at  her  feet;  '*you  do  not 
hate  me — you  will  I  know  pardon  even  the  frenzy  of  this  moment"  **  For  heaven's  sake, 
sir,  rise — nay,  Mr.  Whitmore,  T  entreat — consider,  should  Mrs.  Delmer,  or  my  brother, 

surprise  you  in  this  posture "  What  if  they  should  ?"  replied  he  warmly  ;    *'  they  will 

not  hear  me  disavow  my  love  ;  no,  they  shall  hear  me  proclaim  it — glory  in  it.  Mrs. 
Whitmore's  conduct  will  entitled  me  to  a  divorce ;  then  say,  Emma  you  will  not  refuse  me, 
when  in  my  power  to  lay  my  fortune  at  your  feet  ?"  "I  cannot  bear  this  l"  replied  Emma, 
weeping  ;  *'  I  will  return  immediately  to  Inglewood."  "  (lo.  then,"  said  he,  **  leave  me  to 
despair ;  yet  Emma,  you  may  hereafter  repent  not  having  spoken  comfort  to  a  man  who 
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idolizes  you  I*'  "  Alas  I"  replied  Emma,  "  wliat  comfort  can  I  speak  ?  If  my  good  wishes 
could  make  you  happy,  you  would  have  no  reason  to  complain.*'  "  Charming  angel  1" 
exclaimed  he,  rising  and  kissing  her  hand.  **  I  will  no  more  alarm  yon,  but  conceal  my 
sufferings  in  my  own  breast ;  time  and  fortune  may  perhaps  relieve  them/'  <'  For  heaven's 
sake  then  drop  the  discourse ;  your  emotion  distresses  me  I"  '*  Tour  desires  shall  ever  be 
my  commands,"  replied  he,  resuming  his  usual  serenity.  ''  Pardon  my  behaviour  this  night, 
and  I  win  oifend  no  more."  Whitmore  was  true  to  his  word,  or  at  least  for  that  time ; 
he  was  fearful  of  alarming  Emma,  should  he  press  the  subject  farther,  and,  fully  satisfied 
with  having  broken  the  ice,  determined  to  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  continued  assiduities. 
When  Mrs.  Delmer  returned,  both  parties  were  tolerably  composed,  and  Edwin  joining 
them  soon  after,  they  all  adjourned  to  the  play. 

Twe  months  had  thus  passed  with  Emma  in  a  continued  succession  of  amusements,  when 
Edwin  received  a  letter  firom  William,  informing  him  that  his  beloved  Fanny  had  made 
him  the  happy  fiither  of  a  lovely  boy,  concluding  with  pressing  his  return  with  Emma  to  be 
present  at  the  christening.^Neither  Whitmore  nor  Mrs,  Delmer  appeared  to  approve  this 
invitation  :  the  former,  looking  at  Emma  with  supplicating  tenderness,  said — '*  Do,  Edwin, 
devise  some  means  to  excuse  your  return ;  surely  a  few  months  might  be  allowed  your  sis- 
ter :  I  was  in  no  haste  to  quit  Inglewood."  "  Indeed,'*  replied  Mrs.  Delmer,  "  1  think  the 
request  very  ill-timed ;  Edwin  cannot  get  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and 
surely  it  is  not  worth  while  taking  such  a  journey  for  that  period."  "  I  have  obtained  a 
fortnight,"  returned  Edwin,  with  a  pleasure  he  could  not  entirely  suppress.  *'  I  expected 
this  event,  and  was  prepared  for  it ;  for  my  father  would  hold  it  unpardonable  were  I  not  to 
attend."  Mrs.  Delmer  appeared  so  highly  dissatisfied  at  this  information,  that  Edwin, 
after  having  accompanied  Whitmore  home,  again  returned.  Mrs.  Delmer  was  still  up,  but 
Emma  had  retired  to  her  apartment.  He  now  exerted  all  his  influence  to  persuade  her  of 
the  necessity  of  his  paying  this  one  visit  to  Inglewood,  and  which  he  firmly  declared  should 
be  the  last,  unless  accompanied  by  herself ;  that  though  he  knew  his  father  would  be  highly 
displeased,  he  would  venture  to  leave  Emma,  hoping  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  should  gain 
promotion,  and  all  restraint  be  naturally  removed.  This  discourse  was  mingled  with  so 
many  caresses  and  protestations,  that  at  length  Mrs.  Delmer  consented  though  against  her 
real  inclination.  She  had  not  a  wish  that  he  should  think  jealously  prompted  her  refusali 
though  inwardly  determined  to  declare  her  marriage  in  a  short  time,  whether  he  gained  pre- 
fSerment  or  otherwise. 

The  permission  granted,  he  left  her,  and  returned  home,  determined  to  set  out  on  his 
journey  the  first  moment  he  decently  could.  He  ardently  wished  to  be  at  the  forest,  and 
as  this  was  in  all  probability  his  last  opportunity  to  strike  some  bold  stroke  that  might  give 
him  possession  of  Agnes — *'  I  know,  said  he,  as  he  reflected  on  the  subject,  *'  her  heart  is 
mine,  and  in  some  happy,  unguarded  moment,  could  I  but  gain  possession  of  her  person,  I 
might  afterwards  be  able  to  divest  her  ot  her  prejudices,  and  persuade  her  to  share  my  for- 
tune. My  pay,  if  I  gain  perferment,  will  amply  supply  us;  and  for  Mrs.  Dslmer's  wealth, 
let  her  keep  it— accursed  be  the  hour  in  which  I  was  infatuated  enough  to  barter  happiness 
for  gold  1"  The  next  morning  Emma  was  consulted  respecting  her  continuing  in  town, 
and  very  readily  gave  into  a  concerted  falsehood,  that  Ed?rin  should  excuse  her  absence 
under  a  pretence  of  Mrs.  Delmer*s  ill  health ;  and  that  she  particularly  entreated  her  com- 
pany some  time  longer.  Whitmore  came  in  during  this  discourse;  he  expressed  the 
utmost  pleasure  that  Emma  was  not  yet  to  leave  them  ;  he  had  the  whole  night  been  resolv- 
ing on  some  means  to  prevent  it,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  business  settled  to  his 
hand.  Edwin's  departure  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  three  days,  the  intervening  time  being 
dedicated  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Emma's  conduct  was  weak,  without  being  intention- 
ally wicked.  She  rather  suffered  than  approved  the  behaviour  of  Whitmore ;  she  pitied 
him  on  account  of  his  wife ;  and  that  sentiment,  strengthened  by  the  affection  she  un- 
doubtedly felt  for  him,  induced  her  not  to  repulse  Mm,  as  she  ought  properly  to  have  done. 
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Mrs.  Dclmer  conld  uot  at  times  avoid  observing  the  attention  which  Whitmore  paid  to 
Eimna ;  but  totally  employed  by  her  own  passion  for  Edwin,  and,  naturally  uusaspicions* 
the  idea  of  seduction  never  entered  her  imaginatioa ;  attributing  bis  beha»ioitr,  therefore^ 
merely  to  his  ubual  gallantry^  she  thought  it  not  necessary  to  be  noticed ;  for  as  Emma  was 
perfectly  apprized  of  his  sknation,  she  could  not  think  her  in  danger ;  and,  to  mention  the 
subject  to  Edwin,  would  be.  only  awakening  suspicions  that  bad  perhi^  no  reaL  foundation, 
and  the  cause  of  which  would  naturally  cease  as  soon  as  Emma  was  rexmved.  Edwin,  at 
the  appointed  time,  set  oflTfor  Inglewood ;  and  on  his  arrival  there,  was  received  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  by  the  whole  &mily ;  William  presenting  him  his  mfant  son,  with  as  much 
exultation  as  if  he  had  been  heir  to  a  diadem.  The  absence  of  Emma  at  first  greatly  dis*. 
pleased  her  parents  ;  but  Edwin's  excuses  of  Mrs.  Delmer'is  ill  health  were  so  adroitly  fk- 
bricated,  that  they  could  not  fail  being  admitted.  The  venerable  Mrs.  Gcdwio  at  length 
observing  that,  though  it  would  have  increased  her  satisfaction  for  Emma  to  have  beeu 
present  on  so  joyful  an  occasion,  yet  she  should  have  been  so  sorry  for  her  to  have  quitted 
Mrs.  Delmer  under  such  circumstances. 

Thus  situated  were  the  innocent  family  at  Inglewood,  seated  round  the  social  board,  re- 
counting old  tales  of  past  pleasures,  and  looking  forward  in  happy  expectancy  of  new  ones* 
Edwin  was  alone  an  exception :  he  looked  back  with  disgust,  and  forward  with  horror ;  but 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  therefore  boldly  determined  not  to  be  half  a  villain.  "  I 
think,'*  said  Godwin,  looking  round  him,  "  that  I  want  nothing  but  the  presencerof  Emma 
to  call  myself  perfectly  happy — we  shall  miss  her  cheerful  humour  at  our  christening. 
Mrs.  Palmer  being  absent  too  is  another  misfortune ;  however,  many  are  the  blessings  we 
enjoy,  to  repine  at  what  we  have  not,  is  to  be  unworthy  those  we  possess.'*  The  discourse 
then  turned  on  Mrs.  Palmer,,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  at  Bristol  on  business  rela- 
tive ta  her  late  uncle ;  all  joined  in  her  praise,  wishing  they  had  been  favoured  with  her 
presence,  as  she  was,  by  her  own  desire,  to  be  godmother  to  the  young  stranger.  Three 
days  after,  began  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony ;  the  relations  and  fHends  were  invited, 
and,  as  some  lived  too  far  distant  to  return  the  same  evenhig,  Bernard's  house  was  aired, 
and  the  beds  prepared  for  reception.  Geese,  fowls,  tnrkeys,  and  pigs,  were  slaughtered, 
pies  and  plum-puddings  prepared,  the  ale  and  made-wines  tapped :  and,  in  short,  nil  that 
could  contribute  to  the  festivity  of  the  day,  which  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday  following,  the 
month  of  Fanny's  lying-in  being  then  complete,  and  herself  thought  able  to  accompany  them 
to  church. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

While  all  parties  at  Inglewood  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  christening,  Whitmore's 
mind  was  equally,  though  less  innocently  employed ;  he  had  now  an  opportunity,  such  as, 
in  all  probability,  he  might  never  again  obtain  to  address  Emma ;  her  brother  was  absent, 
and  Mrs.  Delmer,  for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  endeavour 
to  develope,  was  frequently  engaged  for  several  hours.  At  another  time,  it  might  have  ex- 
cited his  curiosity,  as  she  had,  to  his  knowledge,  sold  out  a  considerable  sum,  which  she  hsid 
in  the  funds,  the  very  day  after  Edwin's  departure;  hut  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied 
about  Emma  for  any  other  subject  to  engage  him.  Mrs.  Whitmore's  conduct,  too,  became 
more  glaringly  abandoned,  and  he  was  endeavouring  to  procure  a  legal  separation ;  for  as  to 
a  divorce,  whatever  he  said  to  Emma,  he  had  no  wish  for  it,  could  he  avoid  it  with  honor, 
as  her  fortune  was  very  large,  and  would  greatly  straiten  his  finances  to  repay ;  besides,  it 
certainly  was  in  the  lady's  power  to  recriminate,  in  which  case  all  his  attempts  would  prove 
fruitless.  In  the  meantime,  he  profited  by  the  opportunities  his  sister's  absence  gave  him 
with  Emma ;  he  was  for  ever  ofTending,  and  as  frequently  begging  pardon  ;  yet  constantly 
ending  with  vowing  to  be  only  hers,  that  the  conduct  of  his  wife  had  broken  every  tie  be- 
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tmeea  tfaem,  thtt  tlw  bar  woiM  «mii  ytaotmf.e  it  yoid,  snd  be  should  be  tbc  bapi^eat  <d 
men.  The  niirtuafcing  £m»a  hid  saffsped  this  tale  to  be  bo  frequently  repeated,  that  it 
iBflenatbly  beaame  less  offmnre  to  her  ear;  and.  as  she  really  loyed  Whitmore,  could  not 
•raid  wishing  the  eveat  he  appeauptd  te  deshe  so  urdently,  might  speedily  take  place.  One 
ttftemoon,  after  "WliitinoM  haid  passed  Mm  whole  momiog  with  Emma,  Mrs.  Delmer  came 
home  m  paiticadar  high  spirits,  and,  after  dinner,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  was 
•ddreased,  to  Bmma's  great  ajnasemewt,  to  her  brother  Edwin  at  Inglewcod.  Emma  was 
at  that  moment  alone  with  Mrs  Delmer,  srho,  perceiring  marks  of  cariosity  on  her  fea- 
teres,  aaid-^  I  have  been  wetting  to  your  brother,  Emma,  on  a  subject  that  at  present  I 
«8innot  disdose,  but  winch,  I  am  eonnneed,  will  give  yon  pleasure.  I  shall  send  my  letter 
by  this  night's  post,  and,  on  his  answer,  wbieh,  by  the  way,  I  ezpeet  he  will  bring  himself, 
•hall  be  aUe  to  treat  yon  with  a  surprise.'* 

Withoot  Hartiier  itpls— tion  she  rang  lor  a  servant — delivered  the  letter  to  be  put  in  the 
post — and  ordered  tea.    Whitanore  had  left  them  soon  after  Mrs.  Delmer*8  return,  with  a 
ppomise  to  join  them  early  in  the  evening:  it  was  now,  however  for  beyond  his  usual  time, 
but  Mcs.  Delmer  was  too  maeh  aaoastomed  to  such  disappointments  fbr  them  to  give  her 
any  gnat  surprise.    Saima,  on  the  contrary,  felt  uneasy  though  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal ft. — Whitmore  had  that  morning,  when  alone  with  her,  promised  to  pass  the  whole 
evening  tiiere,  and  hi  soeh  promises  he  had  ever  before  been  strictly  punctual.    It  was  near 
eleven  before  he  joined  theas,  and  then  apparently  discomposed.     He  pressed  Emma's 
hand  between  his,  and  turning  suddenly  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  saad  -*'  Is  it  true,  madam,  that 
you  are  married  to  Bdwin  ?"     For  an  instant  the  lady  was  too  confhsed  to  reply.     At 
lengtii  she  answeeoed — ^^ Suppose  it  is  so,  sir,  who  has  a  right  to  control  me  ?*'      **  Not  I, 
by  my  soul,"  replied  he,  '*  nor  ipoidd  I  if  I  oonld ;  but  surely  I  might  have  been  trusted  ; 
it  had  better  hnve  been  disclosed  by  you,  then  by  my  wife's  gallant,  Darleville,  in  a  public 
«0fee-house."     *'MendAil  Godl  my  brother  Edwin  married!"  exclaimed  Emma.    ^*I 
have  neither  anted  by  Edwin  or  you,  madam,"  said  WUtmore.  "in  a  manner  to  make 
secrecy  needtoi.    You  are  the  nndonbted  mistress  of  yourself  and  fortune ;   bat  Edwin, 
taethiaks,  aiiould  hai«  consulted  his  JAriends."    '*  Agnes  wiU  die  with  grief."  sobbed  Emma  ; 
'^  he  has  treated  her  eraelly."     ^*  At  least,  Emma,  '  interrupted  Mrs.  Delmer,  *'  I  expected 
voiar  ajjiprobation.    Do  yen  think  your  brother  eould  have  married  better  ?     I  first  procared 
him  the  oomndssien,  and  hare  by  parcAiase  now  got  him  promoted ;  that  has  be?n  the 
business  which  lately  has  so  tataBy  emplo3red  me,  and  that  will  be  completed  to  morrow. 
We  agreed  to  keep  oar  marriage  secret  till  that  event  took  place,  and  I  have  tliis  nigbt  writ- 
tea  to  inform  him  that  aU  restraint  is  removed."     "  You  cannot  but  be  sensible,"  replied 
Emma,  **  thai  I  rejoice  in  my  brother's  good  fortune ;  and  must  indeed  myself  be  unworthy 
yonr  kindness,  did  I  not  frel  both  affeetion  and  gratitude  for  you  ;  yet,  when  I  reflect  on 
the  confusion  tins  will  occasion  at  Inglewcod,  I  protest  it  frightens  me ;    I  fear  they  will 
think  I  was  in  the  secret."     ^  Suppose  you  were,**  answered  Mrs.  Delmer.     *'  Your  father 
will  surely  be  satisfied  with  Ihe  prudence  of  his  son*s  choice  .>"     *'  My  father,  you  well 
know,  madam,  is  extremely  partial  to  Bernard's  daughters,  and  though  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  sensible  of  the  honor  yon  have  done  us  will  resent  the  insult  offered  to  Agnes.''     "  Far- 
mers are  plentiful  enough  in  yonr  eonntry,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmer,  "she  will  soon  supply 
her  loss.    For  the  present,  however,  let  the  business  rest ;  I  am  perfectlysatisfied  with  what 
I  have  done,  snd  trust  Bdvrin  is  the  eame."    Vexed  as  Whitmore  really  felt,  he  was  too 
politic  to  qnarrsl  with  his  sister  at  a  moment  he  regarded  so  critical  in  his  success  with 
Emma;  he  therefore  only  replied*-*' Ton  say  wdl,  let  it  rest:.  I  again  repeat,  I  do  not 
blame  yon,  except  for  your  want  of  confidence  in  me,  however,  let  even  that  pass,  I  will  lay 
the  fault  to  love,  and  excuse  it,  Ibr,  perhaps,  in  that  same  case  I  might  have  been  equally 
hfauneable. 

Mrs,  Delmer  was  astonished  at  her  brotticr^s  inoderation,  while  Emma  was  charmed  with 
his  goodness  in  thus  calmly  bearing  so  unequal  a  marriage  in  respect  tA  1qx\.>^>^&  \  ^^s^ 
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thooifh  in  ber  lieart  the  oonld  not  aToid  toiwinting  tho  faliehood  of  Edwin  lo  Agnes,  yot 
lier  pride  wia  gratified  to  find  herself  so  grestly  allied.  Ed«in*«  behanoor,  whcu  last  at 
Inglewood,  onnfoiinded  her ;  that  he  was  manned  at  that  time  she  oonld  hardly  beliere; 
yet  she  had  been  almost  constsntly  with  Mrs.  Delmer  sboe  she  retained  to  town  with  him, 
and  bad  no  reason  to  imsgine  their  nnion  had  taken  place  sinoe  that  period.  In  short,  the 
more  slie  thought  on  the  subject,  the  more  she  was  bewildered ;  and  soon  after  Whitmore 
retired,  withdrew  to  her  apartment.  Mrs.  Delmer  was  engsged  eariy  the  neit  morning  to 
couclade  the  business  she  had  before  mentioned ;  therefore,  after  tsldog  a  hasty  brealdSut 
with  Emm»,  daring  which  little  diicoarse  passed,  she  left  her.  Edwin's  mamage  now  en- 
tirely employed  Emma's  thoughts.  His  reason  tar  desiring  her  not  to  mention  to  Mrs. 
Delmer  what  had  been  proposed  at  the  Forest,  was  now  acoonnted  for ;  her  heart  rerolfeed 
at  his  duplicity,  while  she  pitied  and  wept  for  Agnes.  "  Yet»  after  all,"  said  ahe  mcntsllyy 
*'  the  temptation  was  indeed  hard  to  resist— grandeur,  wealth,  and  pleasure.— Heigho  I  I 
my»elf  once  thought  Inglewood  the  finest  place  in  the  world,  at  present  bow  diiferent  1  I 
know  it  to  be  only  a  mesn,  inconsiderable  spot,  witb  a  few  scattered  houses,  lor  the  most 
part  corered  with  thatch,  and  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  I  was  bom  there!  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  it  now  ;  therefore  how  can  I  so  modi  wonder  at  Edwin  ? 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  at  once  to  be  condemned  and  pitied ! " 

These  deliberations  were  broken  upon  by  the  sodden  entrance  of  Whitmore,  whose 
whole  appearance  announced  that  some  extraordinary  event  had  taken  place.  He  threw 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  after  some  moments  silence,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  astonished  Emma, 
he  said,  taking  her  hand^*'  I  have  sometimes  flattered  myself  that  yon  regarded  me  with 
kindness,  Emma ;  now  is  the  time  to  prove  it.  I  have  this  morning  fought  with  Darleville. 
who,  not  content  with  the  injury  done  with  that  infamous  woman  who  bears  my  name,  but 
whom  I  despise  too  much  to  seek  revenge,  he  last  night  dared  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
my  sister  and  yourself ;  but  his  life  will  pay  the  insult-^I  have  left  him  past  hope.  The 
friend  who  accompanied  me  already  think  me  on  my  way  to  Calais,  where  he  wishes  me  to 
stay  till  I  leam  the  event ,  but  I  cannot  go ;  i  will  sooner  await  the  worst  than  leave  yon." 
**  Great  God  T*  exclaimed  Emma,  trembling,  '*  let  me  conjure  you  to  fly  this  instant ;  every 
moment  encreases  your  danger.  Would  to  heaven  yon  had  never  known  us  I  My  brother's 
Imprudence  has,  I  fear,  involved  you  in  this  trouble."  "  My  proofs  are,  no  fear,  strong 
eoough  to  procure  a  divorce ;  pardon,  then,  Emma,  a  proposal  whidi  nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  the  moment  should  force  me  to  make.  Would  you,"  continued  he,  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  **  nobly  show  yourself  above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  condescend  to  accom- 
pany me,  I  will  go  when  and  where  you  please,  and  the  first  moment  in  my  power  make  yon 
mine  for  ever ;  but  I  cannot,  will  not,  quit  you,  though  death  itself  should  be  the  conse- 
queoce.  I  ask  no  return  to  my  affection  but  what  modesty  may  grant,  until  I  have  a  li^ 
right.  Oh  !  then,  my  beloved  girl,  for  once  step  over  those  narrow  bounds  of  cold  pm- 
dence,  and  show  your  friendship ;  your  brother  already  is  the  husband  of  my  sister,  and 
you  are  the  chosen  of  my  iieart.  Speak,  then,  my  love  1  shall  I  owe  my  life  to  your  kind- 
ness, or  will  you  suffer  me  to  be  taken  at  your  feet?'  ''  Oh  1  Mr.  Whitmore,  what  do  you 
ask  .>'*  replied  Emma,  weeping :  "  consider  my  parents — my  brother."  "  Your  brother 
Edwin,  however,  cannot  blame  you ;  it  is  in  his  quarrel,  unkindly  as  he  has  treated  me,  that. 
I  have  incurred  this  misfortune ;  and  for  your  parents,  when  I  preset  myself  as  their  son, 
all  animosities  will  cease :  resolve,  then,  my  Emma,  and  let  me  owe  a  debt  to  love,  which 
cold  duty  never  yet  formed  an  idea  of."  At  this  moment  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  alarmed 
Emma.  "  Oh !  hasten,  hasten !"  she  cried ;  *'  perhaps  you  may  be  sought  for  eveiv  here  I 
fly,  or  my  apprehensions  for  you  will  kill  me."  The  cause  of  Emma's  alarm  was  Whit- 
more's  valet.  He  came  to  press  his  master's  departure;  he  said  he  had  a  chaise  in  waiting, 
and  had  just  heard  that  Dai'leville  could  not  survive  the  day.  "  Begone,"  replied  Whit- 
more, "  I  care  not;  I  am  not  ready;  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  worst"  The  nun  ap- 
peared surprised,  and  would  have  ventured  to  expostulate ;  but  Whitmore  intenrupted  him, 
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^pain  commanded  Hit  absence,  in  a  toice  that  demanded  obedieaoe.  Whitmore  atill  per- 
iiated  in  preiang  the  alarmed  and  half-watering  Emma  to  accompany  him.  For  some  time 
ahe  only  answered  witii  her  tears ;  at  length  she  said, ''  Let  oa  consnlt  Mrs.  Delmer ;  I  will 
be  gnided  by  her."  Whitraore,  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  return  of  Mrs.  Del- 
mer, howeter  replied,  taking  ont  his  watch—''  WeQ,  be  it  so ;  but  what  time  do  you  ex- 
pect her  ?**  "  Oh  1— 410— ^o !' *  exclaimed  Emma,  "  it  is  impossible ;  she  will  not  setum 
till  near  dimner-time,  and  yonr  safety  demands  that  yon  depart  this  instant."  '*  My  safety, 
or  even  my  life,  is  to  me  of  no  value.  Independent  of  you,  Emma,  therefere,  I  will  wait 
tiie  return  of  my  sister;  yet  has  she  not  show,  by  the  choice  of  your  brother,  that  she 
tUnks  a  small  share  of  the  world's  opinion  is  worth  sacrificing  to  obtain  happiness  ?" 
**  Ah  t'*  sighed  Emma,  but  ahe  is  married  I"  "  Well,  my  love,  and  shall  we  not  also  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible  ?  Even  with  all  the  bigotry  that  country  education  has  im- 
planted in  your  mind,  you  must  allow,  that  a  woman  who  has  acted  so  shamefully  as  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  is  no  longer  in  the  eyes  of  Ueaven,  or  the  world,  my  wife.  My  marriage  with 
her  was  merely  a  joining  of  hands ;  ours,  Emma,  will  be  a  union  of  hearts.  To  ease  your 
delicate  scruples,  am  I  not  content  to  wait  for  all  the  formalities  of  law  and  the  jargon  of 
priestcraft  ?  though  neither,  Emma,  can  make  me  more  securely  yours,  let  me  only,  my 
love,  have  to  boast  hereafter,  that  you  nobly  showed  your  affection  in*the  hour  of  my  dan- 
ger, and  accompanied  in  his  exile  a  man  who  would  glory  to  place  you  on  a  throne." 
Emma,  weak  and  irresolute,  knew  not  how  to  consent,  yet  feared  to  deny;  she  loved 
Whitmore  too  well  for  his  safety  not  to  be  dear  to  her :  duty  for  awhile,  indeed,  struggled 
with  passion ;  but  Emma's  mind  was  too  feeble  to  bear  the  conflict.  Whitmore  saw  his 
advantage,  and  pressing  his  suit  with  redoubled  ardour,  prevailed  in  an  unhappy  moment. 
On  the  infatuated  Emma  to  demolish  the  fair  structure  of  virtue  her  parents  had  so  many 
years  been  endeavouring  to  rear  in  her  heart,  by  weakly  yielding  to  accompany  him.  De- 
lighted with  his  success,  he  hurried  her  instantly  to  the  chaise  which  he  had  in  waiting, 
ordering  the  postboy  to  use  the  utmost  speed. 

Had  Whitmore  given  Emma  time  to  reflect,  it  is  probable  she  might  have  escaped  the 
destruction  that  awaited  hei  ;  but  her  sensibility  awakened  for  the  safety  of  the  man  she 
loved — no  friend  near  to  adrise,  or  snatch  her  from  the  impending  ruin,  she  forgot  all  but 
his  danger,  regardless  of  the  dagger  she  was  striking  into  the  bosom  of  her  parents,  or  the 
never-dying  anguish  she  was  implanting  in  her  own  !  They  had  hardly  reached  the  end  of 
the  first  stage,  when,  even  though  supported  by  the  encircling  arm  of  Whitmore,  his  vowa 
still  sounding  in  her  ears,  that  silent,  but  never-foiling  monitor.  Conscience,  awoke,  and  at 
once  presented  the  reverse  of  the  fascinating  picture  that  for  awhile  had  intoxicated  her 
senses.  "  Oh !  my  dear  parents,*'  exclaimed  she,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  **  must  I  then 
never  see  you  more  ! — the  lost,  the  abandoned  Emma  has  forsaken  all,  and  for  whom  ?— 
Great  God  I  a  married  man  !  Oh  1  Mr.  Whitmore,  if  you  really  love  me,  let  me  return : 
it  wiU  be  the  strongest  proof  of  my  affection,  and  never  shall  it  be  forgotten."  *'  Well, 
then,"  replied  he,  reproachfully,  '*  let  us  return,  for  I  cannot  see  you  thus ;  I  wiU  resign 
myself,  and  wait  the  event  of  Darleville*s  wounds ;  at  least,  you  shall  not  accuse  me,  Emma, 
of  want  of  affection."  "  Ah,  no !"  returned  Emnu,  weeping, ''  let  me  return  alone.  Have 
I  not  shown  how  dear  I  hold  your  safety  ?"  ''  And  after  such  a  proof,  think  you  it  is  pos- 
sible to  tear  myself  from  you  ?  No,  Emma,  any  thing  else  I  nuy  be  able  to  accomplish : 
but  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness,  we  will  not  part  I  If  you  insist,  I  will  accompany  you 
home,  let  life  or  death  be  the  consequence."  Emma  again  became  irresolute ; — again,  for 
awhile,  love  overcame  reason.  In  the  meantime  the  chaise  proceeded  swiftly,  and  momen- 
tarily made  her  return  less  possible— Whitmore  alarming  her  feelings,  and  soothing  her  by 
turns,  until  at  length  they  reached  Dover ;  where,  the  wind  proving  fair,  a  packet  waa 
immediately  procured,  and  all  return  entirely  cut  off  for  the  lost  Emma.  .To  divert  her 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  subjects  he  wished  her  to  forget,  Whitmore  related  the  cause  of 
his  quarrel  with  Darleville :  he  had  in  the  public  oofiee«room  declared,  that  if  Mrs.  Delmer 
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and  I  hold  her  fame  too  dear  to  tuffer  it  to  be  sallied,  however  anmeritedly."  <*  It  is  enough," 
cried  Edwin ;  "  if  frustrating  my  happiness  gives  yoa  pleasnre,  yoa  hare  aeoomplished  your 
end."  **  Nay,  nay/*  interrupted  Bernard,  **  do  not  speak  so  hardily.  William  Is  a  good  lad  ; 
whatever  he  says  is  for  the  best.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  bat  he  always  brfa^  me  over  to  his 
opinion,  and  it  is  generally  right"  '<  I  am  sorry,  in  this  instance,  that  he  has  such  power  with 
you/'  replied  Edwin,  sulkily.  "  And  why  so,  my  brother  V  said  William ;  **  on  calm  reflection 
your  own  reason  will  applaud  me ;  and  now,  tu  prove  how  dear  I  hold  your  happiness,  I 
have  a  medium  to  propose.  If  you  should  find  it  inconvenient  to  return,  prepare  all  for  Agnes's 
reception,  and  Mr  Bernard  and  myself  will  accompany  her  to  town.  I  think  he  would  take 
such  a  journey  to  oblige  you ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  would,  though  I  should  leave  my  heart 
at  Inglewood  with  this  witch  and  little  sorcerer,*'  patting  his  young  son  on  the  cheek  as  be  lay 
at  his  mother's  breast  **  There,  there,  now  T*  exclaimed  Bernard,  exultingly ;  **  I  told  you  he 
would  bring  you  round ;  his  is  the  best  plan  after  all,  though  I  do  not  mudi  like  your  long 
journeys ;  however,  for  once  I  do  not  care.  Come,  then,  do  not  look  so  glum,  all  is  settled  ; 
you  know,  if  the  mountain  cannot  come  to  us,  why  we  must  g^  to  the  mountain,  as  the  folks 
say."  "  I  hope  to  spare  you  that  trouble,"  replied  Edwin,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
he  endeavoured  to  collect  himself;  **  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  return.  I  certainly  did  not  wish 
to  be  again  separated  from  Agnes;  but  I  must  submit" 

Mr  and  Mrs  Godwin  now  declared  themselves  of  WOliam's  opinion,  as  did  also  Fanny,  who 
added — '*  Though,  like  my  father,  I  do  not  approve  of  long  joumeyS|  yet,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
I  shall  willingly  spore  you.** 

The  conversation  now  took  a  livelier  turn  with  all  but  Edwin;  his  scheme  frustrated  of 
getting  Agnes  in  his  power,  he  knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue ;  the  intelligence  of  his 
promotion  had  been  unexpected,  and  when  the  conditions  annexed  were  reflected  upon> 
unwelcome ;  to  declare  his  marriage  was  to  lose  Agnes  for  ever.  His  uneasiness  was  too  visible 
to  be  overlooked ;  all  tried  to  enliven  him,  and  particularly  Agnes,  who,  by  a^thousand  little 
artless  caresses,  endeavoured  to  make  him  forget  his  vexation  ;  but  in  vain ;  the  soothing  of 
Agnes,  like  oil  on  a  flame,  served  but  to  increase  the  distraction  that  overwhelmed  him.  At 
length  the  family  retired  to  their  apartments  for  the  night,  and  undisturbed  by  guilt  or  sorrow, 
the  greater  part  soon  fell  asleep. 

Edwin,  however,  felt  he  could  not  rest ;  the  attempt  he  knew  would  be  fruitless,  and  for 
some  time  ho  sat  in  all  the  gloom  of  despair.  '*  Is  it  not  possible  to  see  Agnes  again  this 
night  V  exclaimed  he ;  *<  at  least  I  shall  take  her  unprepared ;  it  is  my  last  resource,  and  if  I 
succeed,  William  and  Virtue,  I  laugh  at  ye^I  can  hereafter  make  my  own  conditions ;  if 
otherwise,  at  all  events,  it  can  but  hasten  my  departure  a  few  hours  from  the  Forest,  of  which 
I  must  take  an  everlasting  farewell." 

This  resolution  once  formed,  he  determined  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  it ;  and  leaving  his 
own  room,  advanced  to  that  of  Agnes  with  the  cautious  soft  step  of  a  night-robber.  At  the 
door  he  paused— a  momentary  pang  of  remorse  seized  him.  **  Monster  !'*  said  he,  mentally, 
••  what  villuny  art  thou  about  to  perpetrate  ?  Art  thou  not  already  sufficiently  guilty  ?  Thou 
wilt  next  be  capable  of  murdering  the  innocent  as  they  sleep,  that  neither  their  power  nor 
persuasion  should  defeat  thy  purpose." 

As  he  spoke,  his  feet  involuntarily  turned  from  the  door.  "  And  can  I,**  resumed  he,  "  give 
her  up  for  ever  ?  Have  I  it  not  in  my  power  to  make  her  amends  for  this  one  deviation  from 
rectitude?  My  fortune— my  life— all— all  are  hers;  then  let  me  not  weakly  abandon  an 
opportunity  which  can  never  be  recalled.** 

With  these  ideas  he  determined  to  proceed  in  his  purpose,  and  gently  opening  the  door  of 
her  apartment,  fearful  of  alarming  her,  lest  she  should  awake  the  family,  he  said  in  a  soft  voice 
— "  Be  not  surprised,  nor  displeased,  my  beloved  Agnes ;  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you, 
which  I  wish  to  repeat  without  witness ;  for  William,  I  see,  is  willing  to  protract  my  happiness 

as  long  as  possible."  

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Agnss  bad  retired  with  a  mind  too  much  disturbed  by  the  visible  uneasiness  of  Edwin  to  £edl 
asleep,  and  immediately  started  at  his  entrance ;  for  she  heard  him  not  until  he  opened  the 
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chamber  door  and  addressed  her,  so  eautiously  had  he  stepped  along  the  little  passage  that 
separated  her  room  from  the  other  apartmenU.  For  a  moment  she  felt  displeased  at  his  intra- 
sioo,  but  her  heart  was  too  guileless  to  suspect  his  purpose,  and  afifection  and  pity  mastering 
every  other  senUment,  she  lepUcd  to  his  address—"  Retire,  I  entreat  you,  Edwin.  Were  you 
not  so  visibly  uneasy  I  could  not  forbear  to  chide  you;  we  will  speak  more  fhlly  to-morrow. 
You  are  displeased  at  William  without  cause ;  he  is  at  once  a  kind  brother,  and  a  prudent  and 
disinterested  friend.    Banish,  then,  these  thoughts  that  disturb  you ;  all,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 

for  the  best.** 

Edwin,  who  was  charmed  to  meet  with  so  gentle  a  rebuke,  replied,  **  And  can  you,  Agnes 
so  easily  adopt  his  unfeeling  maxims?  But  why  do  I  ask,  when  I  see  you  do  ?  Absence  has 
weakened  your  affections  for  me,  and  it  costs  you  no  pang  to  doom  me  to  misery  !**  *'  Cruel, 
unjust  surmise  I**  replied  Agnes,  ready  to  burst  into  tears;  **had  your  affections  been  as  great 
as  mine,  you  had  never,  Edwin,  sought  a  change.  No  preferment,  no  greatness,  should  have 
tempted  me  to  quit  you ;  but  I  am  wrong  to  speak  in  a  manner  you  may  construe  upbraidingly. 
Your  mind,  my  EdnHo,  is  disturbed.  Retire,  I  again  conjure  you,  to  your  rest ;  this  is  no  place. 
In  the  morning  you  shall  be  convinced  that  you  are  offended  without  cause.*'  *'  And  will  you 
not,  Agnes,**  replied  he,  *'  allow  me  a  single  half  hour's  conversation  alone  this  last  evening  I 
have  to  remain  with  you  ?  Will  you  suffer  me  to  depart,  overpowered  as  I  am  with  anguish  V* 
«<  Good  heaven  !  what  would  you  request  ?  You  know,  Edwin,  your  uneasiness  distresses  me 
more  than  my  own ;  but  go  down,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  rise  and  join  you  in  a  few  minutes.** 
**  No,"  replied  he,  <*  we  shall  but  awaken  the  family,  which  will  prevent  me  from  disclosing 
whet  I  wish  to  say  to  you  alone.  Can  you  not,  my  love,  suffer  me  for  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
verse with  you  here  ?  You  were  not  wont  to  distrust  your  Edwin  ;  have  I,  Agnes,  deserved 
suspicion  ?"  •♦  No,  heaven  forbid !"  replied  the  unsuspecting  victim.  «•  Withdraw,  while  I  dress, 
we  can  converse  for  a  short  time  at  the  window.** 

Edwin,  though  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  command  himself,  immediately  obeyed  by  retiring 
into  the  passage,  where  he  remained  some  minutes,  then  joined  her  at  the  window  of  her  own 
apartment.  Persuaded  it  was  his  last  resource,  he  redoubled  his  former  vows,  until  he  thought 
her  heart  sufficiently  softened  to  his  purpose,  then  entreated  her,  though  with  some  cautious 
preliminaries,  to  prove  her  affection  by  accompanying  him  to  town. 

**  Why  will  you  ask  me  what  you  know  is  impossible  ?**  replied  she.  "  Do  not  our  parents 
think  it  wrong?  and  you,  as  well  as  me,  Edwin,  used  to  be  satisfied  with  their  decision  :  but 
you  are  grown  strangely  impetuous.  A  little  time  cannot  surely  make  much  difference,  and 
then  it  will  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  accompany  you  wherever  you  go.*'  *'  Ah 
Agnes,"  replied  he,  "  if  you  loved  me,  you  would  not  thus  calmly  speak  of  a  separaUon,  though 
even  for  a  short  time.  My  first  leaving  the  Forest  was,  I  can  truly  swear,  to  procure  you 
additional  happiness  as  well  as  m3rself.  Our  hearts,  my  beloved  girl,  have  long  been  united  * 
you  can  neither  doubt  my  honour  nor  my  love.  Consent,  then,  to  go  with  me  to  town,  and  let 
us  never  more  be  separated.**  "  How  can  you  press  what  you  know  is  impracticable  ?  Has 
it  not  been  expressly  denied?**  "But—but,**  hesitated  he,  "could  we  not,  my  beloved,  find 
means  to  go  without  their  permission !  It  surely,  Agnes,  would  be  a  very  venial  trespass.  We 
could  be  married  immediately,  and  you  cannot  doubt  but  we  shall  be  forgiven.  *' 

**  And  do  you  think  I  would  be  guilty  of  so  cruel  and  despicable  an  act?"  replied  she,  in- 
dignantly, endeavouring  to  withdraw  her  hand.  "  No,  Edwin,  my  love  for  you,  I  confess,  is 
interwoven  with  my  life,  but  neither  love  nor  life  itself  shall  make  me  so  ungrateful  and  un« 
worthy  of  the  best  of  friends  and  parents,  for  yours,  Edwin,  are  ah-eady  mine ;  and  shall  I 

doud  their  venerable  features  with  sorrow,  and  wound  thefr  worthy  hearts ?    No ^jou  are 

not  yourself,  or  you  conld  not  have  proposed  it.* 

Though  Edwto  found  his  scheme  completely  frustrated  by  this  reply,  yet  he  determined 
not  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  and  summoning  all  his  arts,  by  soothing  and  protestations,  he  at 
length  removed  the  uneasiness  his  proposal  had  given,  and  his  pardon  was  sealed  on  her  lips. 
•'And  now,  Edwin"  said  she,  "  retire ;  forget  all  vextftion,  and  believe  me  entire  yours."  * 
•*  Yet  a  moment,**  replied  he ;  •*  in  what  haste  you  are  to  banish  me ;  are  you  not  my  wife 
in  all  but  the  name  ?    Suffer  me  then,  my  love,  to  place  this  ring  upon  your  fin|;erV— ^\^^\^% 
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one  fMMft  W»oiP»,  whiek  huA  beta  pnteaCed  biro  ¥rMm  Dritfcr,  tttf  |miKlb^  ft  qi»Her»i-.«*8iid 
Mrear*  Ag»tfi»  jMt  wil)  MVir  giw  ymirwif  to  aoothfl?.*' 

*  <•  AUs !"  laid  A|$M%  ««  I  ka»w  nofc  what  ttraqg!*  i^o*  ^"^  pBMfcMUit  y«a1  Have  I  not  fhr- 
qucatly  fivea  ymt  thai  nammm;  and  can  an  oath  ba  inofa  btedla|r?  Sardy  not.  I  never 
rapcaxed  one  in  my  Ufe«  and  have  freqnaatly  n^had  yaa  aotv  for  tiwy  ev<ar  leafa  an  oneaaj 
aenaation  an  mf  baart/* 

*«  You  reftua  me  t^o,  Agna%**rap)iadha,  itrikinfffaia  foaahaad  wftti  bis  hand ;  «»and  I  slul 
.-accursed  thought  I  lo-ne  you  for  ever.** 

«(  Good  heavant  how  ycFu  terrify  me  !**  said  Agnea,  tranibUaff  at  hia  agftatido;  "bow can 
you  doubt  me  t  But  dicute  what  I  am  U  lay,  aad  I  wHl  aipaafi  it,  if  tlmf  wiU  reeeora  roa  fo 
calmnan.** 

Edwin  now  prapoaad  tine  oaUt,  aad  the  gentle  Agnail  coUat  oa  bar  kneei»  exelafmet^ 
<*  Heayen  Ibrgive  ma  for  an  aet  agaioifc  whiah  my^  heart  laaoib !  bat  bara  I  call  Gad  to  wfe. 
ness,  never  to  have  aaotbar  laae,  and  \i  yoa  sae  aat  my  bnrt^and,  to  4ia  aamarried  r  «*  Eoongb, 
anough  r*  eried  Edwin  eaultkigly ;.  **  my  heart  la  nan  satidlad-^aa  are  my  wife,  and  from 
tbia  hour  I  claim  you  as  my  own." 

Her  gentle  spirita  weca  overpowarail  with  tbe-aeene  that  badtitkan  placoi  her  heacT  aunk 
on  £dwio*a  boeom,  and  sha  could,  tcaroaly  preeerta  bamatf  from  faiacing.  la  that  fatal  miv 
ment  the  guardian  angel  of  virtue  aad  taaocanoe  for  a  ehort.  Maoa  Ml  tfie  unhappy  and  too 
auiceptible  Agnes,  and  tba  villain  Edwin  aweeadediw  his  infernal  porpatr.  Daughters  of 
chastity,  condemn  not— but  pity  !  May  esampla  warn  yoa  ibac  aeercoy  and  temptation  are 
ever  to  be  avoided. 

The  triumphant  miscraant  had  now  no  doubt  but  tkai  all  bia  dasires  would  be  complied 
with ;  he  therefope  again  pieseed  her  to  acoampmiy  faim  unkoawai  to  bar  parents,  bot  in  vain. 

**  No  !**  cried  she,  weeping  bitterly.  "  It  ia  tma  yoa  have  rendasad  mo  anworthy  of  our 
friends  and.  yourself,  yet  will  I  n«t  add  iagratitade  to  viae.  Begaop,.  BdwiOp  nor  tempt  me 
further  :  am  I  not  already  sunk  eaoogbia  yow  optnia«? — batafnl  faUy-— despieable  weakness  I 
Would  to  heaven  I  had  died  yaatesday— ianoceot  aad  happy  I" 

Edwin  exerted  all  bis  ait  and  influaaaa  to  ealm  ber  apitita;  aad  cBaappatolad  in  hia  vfewa 
of  persuading;  her  to  accompany  bim  cbiadesiinoly»  abaag adr  bia  plaa,  sparing  ao  vowa  to  con* 
vince  her  of  his  fixed  intention  to  return  in.  tba  cousao  af  a  oioalh  andr  espoosa  her,  being 
determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  hia  marriage  for  tbol  tioM  privaac^  and<  bit  die  interim  fix  an 
some  scheme  to  get  her  into  his  power. 

His  repeated  promises  in  soma  maaeuce  aalmad  bar  a0ita(Uoii^  b«t  iba  still  pressed  Ms  ab- 
aenoe,  with  an  earnestness  thai  all  bia  svta  eoald  not  avcraama ;.  aad  ha  waa  aK  langtb  neeeaal* 
tated,  though  sorely  against  hia  wiW,  toratum  t»  bis  ebaaiber,  as  tbe  oniymeam  to  keep  fker 
sorrow  within  bounds,  for  he  dreaded  lest  ia  aboold  be  haaad  fay  tba  finaiiy. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  «aa  pasaed  by  the  unhappy  Agnaa  m  saif-rapiaaeliea  and  Bean; 
her  heart  wealcly  endcavouriog  to  czcnlpala  ber  beftra^ae.  For  tb*  Bat  time  tbe  dkwn  of 
morning  was  displeasing  to  Iter ;  she  sbuddafed  to  appair  befbfo- bet  friaadlH  and  dreaded 
every  eye,  lest  her  conscious  face  should  discleaa  tbe  weilinau  eba  bad  baes  gttMty  ot 

In  the  morning  her  disorder  and  aonfaaiaa  were  viaiUa  4o  thai  wbala  taiily ;  bot  all  at€rf> 
buted  it  to  the  same  motive,— the  approaching  departiuro  of  Bdmiai  and  amlaavoored  to  con- 
sole and  cheer  her,  but  in  vain ;.  she  felt  harsell  aowattby  ci  Khoir  osreana,  aad  sbnmk  frmn 
them.  Nor  was  Edwin  more  calm,  thaugh  actuated  by  vary  diflbrent  naolfvas;  tviumpliant 
villanyT  it  13  true,  sat  enthroned  withiit  hia  heart ;  b«i  yet  ha  waannaertabi  whether  he  mt^ 
not  for  ever  lose  Agnes,  of  whom  ba  was  now  moro  paesianataiy  aaaasoutad  than  ever. 

Edwin,  though  he  ardently  wished  to  assume  bia  now  booovrs^  eOttld  hardly  detarmfoe  to 
tear  himself  away,  and  therefore  determined  to  ptotraat  bia  stay  until  tba^  fottawing^  morning, 
in  order  to  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  in  reaasuring  Agnes^  wboan,  aa  he  fouad  he  could  by 
BO  meana  persuade  her  to  leave  the  Forest  elaadestiaaly,  detarmiaad  to  return  himself  as 
speedily  af  possible,  seduce  her  to  same  distaima,  the»  carry  bar  off  in  ipito  af  opposHioOt 
trusting  to  her  aflfection  to  plead  his  excuse. 

In  the  evening  arrived  Mrs  Delmer*s  second  letter^  coataiBmg  tba  intalHgaiwe  of  Banma'a 
alopement  with  'Whitmore.     This  was  delivered  to  Edwin  when  he  chanced  to  be  alone  with 
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William.  Astousbed  at  reoeiving  Aootber  so  ^ifedfly,  he  hutiJfy  bfvim  itofmk,  biifc  ted  w> 
sooner  glanced  over  the  contents,  than  art,  and  its  attendant  dWiwiIafiwa,  Isr  a  aomcBt  for- 
sook him.  "  Damnation  seize  the  villain  !"  exclaimed  he,  aload#  regardiett  of  WUliam,  and^U 
most  iosenubie  he  was  present;  "  I  will  pttrsua  hhn  to  the  verge  of  hell ;  mm  I  thus  to  be 
inmediately  puoisb^?'*  **  Good  heaven,  Edwin  ?"  replied  WUliam,  starting,  what  do  you 
laeaQ  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Speak,  brother ;  why  are  yoftr  featnns  thus  disUirbed  with 
mingled  rage  and  anguish?  Are  we  not  both  the  fruit  of  one  kindly  shrub  ?  WIrf  will  yon 
then  unkindly  have  a  separate  Interest  ?  for  surely  witholding  your  ihongfats  anist  be  tfans 
interpreted.  My  whole  heart  is  yours ;  read  it-,  it  is  open  as  ray  speech  to  a  bebved  brother.* 
'*  Alas,  William  r  replied  Edwin,  shrinking  within  himself  "  what  do  you  ask  ?  I^.t~I  have 
BO  secrets,  or  if  I  had  what  could  it  answer  to  rack  your  bosom?''  *'  if  ya«  aiw  so  insensible 
4o  the  oonsol'itions  of  Aiendship,"  returned  William,  '<  to  price  them  so  i%ktly,I  wiMendeavonr, 
though  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  my  claim ;  my  Iwart  has  hitherto  forced  me lo  been  intnider 
in  your  interest ;  I  will,  however,  hereafter  strive  not  to  hold  it  so  ioBcparable  with  my  own, 
until,  at  least,  you  are  cured  of  this  delirium  of  foUy  and  grandeur ;  ihen,  my  hMtfaer,  will  I 
forget  your  unkindness,  and  again  open  my  arms  and  heart  to  receive  you.  Only  one  thing, 
Sdw'ui,  would  1  wish  to  ask ;  if  you  have  a  sul^ect  /or  unhappiness,  is  London  m  plaee  for 

Emma?    Con  she  be  prudently  left  there  alone?"    *<X> herr  invetoiKtafily  repiM 

J^in. 

Wiiliara  made  no  answer  ^  he  was  unequal  to  any:  he  ooat  an  eye  nf  ai^ubfa  on  Ub  bi<<K 
ibcr,  and  dropped  on  ajchair  »  silanee. 

At  that  instant  entered  Godwin,  with  his  wifia  and  Fanny,  when  both  hnHiMrt  endeavoured 
40  conceal  their  uneaiinesi^  though  from  diflferent  motives  i  Kdwin  to  liide  his  own  vtUany, 
and  WUliam  to  prevent  their  hearts  being  sgonized  with  he  knew  not  what,  and  what  he 
■nshed,  but  dreaded  to  hear. 

Edwin  was  aiar  better  dissembler  than  bis  orether.  nod  fiivt'  oparosie  Us  «owAision, 
flhnply  informing  his  friends  that  he  had  received  another  letter  pressing  to  immeikte  tetnm ; 
but  that  he  hoped  to  see  them  again  in  the  ijpane  of  a  ssenth  at  Ihrthest ;  that  he  woM  new 
take  one  of  their  horses,  to  tboAezt  market  town,  from  whence  lie  eenU  kivedbtely  proture 
a  oonveyanoe. 

Hi9  venerable  parents  would  have  questioned  him  respeotioig  his  repeated  aasd  peremptory . 
call ;  but  Edwin  appeared  so  inclosed  in  reserve  and  caution,  that  the  good  wan,  with  a  sigh, 
«rithdrew  his  suit,  and  observix^;  his  son*s  impatienoe  to  be  gone,  told  him  to  take  My  of  the 
horses  he  approved  ;  and  fearing  his  uneasiness  might  proceed  from  want  of  mosny,  pressed 
him  with  A  supply,  which,  however,  Edwin  declined,  even  te  obstioaoy.  He  Umb  left  the 
party,  and  hastened  to  take  leaxre  of  Agnes,  who  was  locked  in  her  ehamber,  for  the  first  time^ 
perhaps,  in  her  life ;  but  she  wished  now  to  conceal  herself  from  herself;  bat  her  eonsoienee, 
sionbly  poignant  from  sensibility  and  wounded  virtue,  had  fiied  a  barbed  arrow  in  her  bo- 
^om,  which  abc  could  never  withdraw,  nor  whose  anguish  she  cocdd  p*"«if-ft 

Edwin  calling,  she  however  replied—**  I  will  attend  to  you  directly  below ;"  and  epenfng 
the  door  with  a  sigh,  passed  him  and  descended  the  stairs,  he  in  vain  atlndiptiag  to  detain  her. 

By  this  time  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  confusion ;  and  renewing  hia  fvonrises,  be 
received  their  a£fectionatc  farewell,  departing  in  two  hours  after  the  rensipt«f  his  last  letter. 

CHAPTER  XVIIX. 
£pwxN  was  no  sooner  departed,  than  William,  drawing  his  father  askie,  wsth  eantion  infisnned 
turn  of  Edwin's  discomposiure  at  reoeiving  the  letter.  "  Believn  ae^  my  dear  mt,"  esid  he, 
•<  1  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  1  not  thought  it  for  his  iiappiness.  IMwinls  g«ed  natnte, 
and,  if  I  w'^y  call  it  so,  constitutional  cheerfulness,  may,  I  >doHbt  not,  have  •drawn  hhn  into 
some  difficulty,  from  which  be  cannot  extricate  himselt  I  ainost  fianr  te  apeak  my  wishes, 
yet  why  should  I  hesitate  ?  You  have  frequently  honoured  me  by  caUing  nse  year  lepresen- 
tative ;  would  you  condescend  to  make  me  such  now,  I  would  go  to  j[<<mdeat  nod  examine 
Into  the  immediate  situation  of  Edwui ;  if  he  has  any  pocuniary  diffieuitieiv  reMOve  them ;  nnd^ 
fioally,  brln^ir  down  Emma,  whom  I  well  know  you  wish  returned." 

Godwin  for  a  moment  regarded  his  son,  unable  to  reply,  tears  talUog  down  his  oheeks.  At 
leng^  embracug  him,  he  »^  **  My  son,  my  aon»  surely  then  vt  the  finomste  ^  ef  God  j 
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thoQ  asticipatest  ny  wordi,  but  not  my  wiihet.  I  am  not  blind  to  tbe  doad  that  bangi  over 
Edwin,  bat  for  thy  oflbr  should  have  suffered  in  silence,  unable  to  develope  it ;  let  us,  then* 
form  some  excuse  for  thy  absence  to  thy  mother,  Fanny,  and  her  gentle  sister ;  as  for  Ber> 
nard,  I  will  tell  him  our  intention ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  applaud  our  honest  deceit." 

Bernard  entering  in  the  height  of  the  conversation,  was  infonned  of  the  whole,  under 
promise,  however,  of  not  revealing  it  to  either  of  hb  daughters,  which  he  firmly  promised ;  in 
tbe  meantime  good-naturedly  endeavouring  to  laugh  them  out  of  their  fears,  observing,  ^  he 
was  sure  Edwin  was  both  a  good  and  a  prudent  lad ;  and  for  any  difference  in  his  behaviour, 
they  should  consider  his  change  of  situation,  and  that  gentlemen  had  frequently  more  to 
ruffle  their  thoughts  than  fiirmers,  though  they  might  choose  to  keep  it  to  themselves." 

William,  with  his  fiither's  approbation,  determined  to  depart  on  the  followiog  morning,  and 
join  his  father  in  London ;  and  accordingly,  at  supper,  Bernard,  by  agreement,  aslied  him  If 
he  could  contrive  to  set  off  on  the  next  day  to  York,  as  he  had  a  relation  there  who  was  tick, 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  ride  so  far  on  horseback  himself? 

William  immediately  expressed  his  willingness,  and  the  affair  was  soon  concluded,  unsoi- 
pectcd  by  either  Mrs  Godwin  or  Agnes  ;  but  the  keen  and  attentive  eye  of  tenderness  was 
not  so  easily  deceived ;  Fanny  read  the  unusual  gloom  in  her  WllUam's  features,  though 
determined  to  conceal  her  suspicions. 

On  their  retiring  to  rest,  William  could  not  avoid  observing  Fanny  was  unhappy.  She 
was' silent,  and  appeared  to  press  the  young  Reuben  with  redoubled  aflection  to  her  bosom, 
while  a  tear  would  now  and  then  escape  her  eye,  and  fall  on  his  dimpled  cheek.  **  What  is 
the  matter,  my  love,  my  wife?"  said  William ;  *'yoo  are  unhappy,  and  I  have  a  right  to  daim 
a  share."  **  Forgive  me,"  replied  she,  weeping,  ^but  you  are  not,  I  think,  going  to  York." 
**  Suppose  I  am  not,  where  can  I  go  that  the  remembrance  of  your  tenderness  and  virtue  win 
not  cheer  me  ?  Dry  your  tears,  love,  and  you  shall  hear  my  destination,  for  I  know  yon  will 
not  disdose  it  to  ny  mother  or  Agnes,  whom  I  fear  to  darm."  He  then  informed  her  of  his 
determination  of  hastening  to  London,  as  he  was  rather  uneasy  at  the  behaviour  of  Edwin, 
and  yet  more  concerned  at  the  protracted  stay  of  Emma. 

Fanny  entirdy  coindded  in  the  prudence  of  his  journey,  while  she  grieved  at  its  necessity, 
yet  hoped  all  his  fears  were  groundless  ;  then  promised  to  conceal  her  own  uneasiness  for  the 
sake  of  his  mother  and  Agnes  ;  and,  finally,  entreated  him,  in  such  a  great  and  hateful  city, 
(as  she  had  beard  it  represented)  to  be  careful  of  his  own  safety,  and  by  no  means  to  hurry 
back  on  her  account,  until  his  heart  was  fully  satisfied  in  respect  to  his  brother,  "  as.**  concluded 
she,  **  an  inconsiderate  haste  might  leave  you  still  unhappy,  and  uninformed  in  respect  of  him. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  doubly  caress  Reuben,  trace  your  features  in  the  lineaments  of  his 
little  visage,  talk  to  him  of  your  absence,  of  your  return,  while  the  unfeeling  little  varlet/*  con- 
duded  she,  fondly  kissing  her  babe,  **will  smile  at  both.** 

William  caught  her  in  his  arms,  dternatdy  embracing  her  and  the  infant,  then  he  retired 
with  her  to  rest,  happy  as  the  first  created  pair,  before  guilt  had  banished  peace  from  their 
bosoms. 

William  rose  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  having  taken  an  early  breakfast  with  his  family, 
departed  on  liorseback  for  the  metropolis,  which  he  reached  five  days  after  his  brother,  who 
rode  post  tbe  whole  journey. 

Edwin,  on  his  arrivd  in  town,  had  immediately  gone  to  Mrs  Delmer*s,  who  confirmed  the 
vexatious  tidings  she  had  before  sent  him.  At  first  his  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  he  execrated 
Whitmore,  Emma,  and  himself,  nor  did  he  spare  Mrs  Oelmer  in  his  passion ;  then  rushing 
from  the  house,  hastened  to  Whitmore*s,  where,  however,  he  could  hear  nothing  more  than  he 
already  knew  respecting  their  departure,  but  was  presented  by  one  of  the  domestics  with  n 
letter  which  had  arrived  three  days  before,  and  which  bore  a  foreign  post-mark.  On  opening 
it,  he  found  it  came  from  Whitmore,  and  contained  these  words  :— 

^*  Dkar  Edwin,'»You  have  stolen  my  sister;  and,  as  1  hate  to  be  undone,  1  have  stolen 
yours — but  it  ii  a  mere  exchanf^e ;  yet  1  wish  to  act  generously,  and  must  confess  that  I  have 
the  best  of  the  bargdn ;  you  are  welcome  to  my  wife  to  make  op  the  deficiency.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  attendant  on  the  marriage  state.  You  pleased  yourself,  so 
have  I;  and  I  trust  you  have  too  much  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  angry  at  the 
sUp  1  Hm  t^hrn,  particularly  when  I  assure  you,  that  your  sister  Is  dearer  to  me  than  life. 
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and  thai  her  happiaesi  fhall  be  my  particular  care.  I  presume  yqi  have  heard  of  my  affair 
with  Darlevflle.  I  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  notice  his  amour  with  my  wife ;  but  to 
apeak  disrespectfully  of  my  sister  and  my  beloved  Emma,  was  too  much  even  for  philosophy 
to  bear.  Adieu!  I  shall  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  before  I  return,  but  if  settled  in 
any  place  for  a  time,  you  shall  hear  firom  me. 

"  CoUmb  "  Whitmori.'* 

Edwin's  rage  was  redoubled  by  this  epistle,  with  which,  open  in  his  hand,  he  flew  to  Mrs 
Whitmore's  apartment,  expecting,  that  although  the  lady  was  fiiulty,  she  would,  in  this  case, 
be  as  outrageous  as  himself;  but  he  was  disappointed— she  only  laughed  at  his  emotion, 
ridiculing  him  for  being  so  vehemently  exasperated  at  an  occurrence  which  was  so  common  in 
life,  and  that,  if  he  had  had  the  least  penetration,  must  have  foreseen.  **  But  what,  in  tho 
name  of  wonder,  does  be  say?"  added  she.  "  Does  he  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage? 
For  my  part,  I  knew  of  it  a  week  after  it  took  place,  though  I  did  not  mention  it  to  him,  and 
gave  you  credit  for  an  apt  scholar,  a  pupil  worthy  your  preceptor.  But  tell  me,  does  the 
letter  contain  any  secret ;  or  may  I  see  it  ?'*  **  Take  it,"  replied  Edwb,  sullenly,  "  the  letter 
al  Ua9t  is  worthy  the  writer." 

Mrs  Whitmore  received  it,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  began  laughing  immode- 
rately. '*  By  my  life,*'  said  she,  "  Whitmore  is  a  delightful  fellow,  notwithstanding  he  treats 
me  so  cavalierly  ;  were  he  not  my  husband,  I  should  certainly  be  in  love  with  him.  Take  my 
advice,  Edwin,  and  do  not,  when  you  meet,  quarrel  about  trifles.  Believe  me,  you  have^ 
whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  best  of  the  bargain,  have  not  only  the  woman  but 
the  fortune,  he  the  woman  only.  Which,  I  pray  then,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  has  the 
advantage,  even  though  I  should  not  be  thrown  in  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ?"  "  But 
suppose,"  replied  Edwin,  half  rallied  firom  his  vexation,  *'  I  should  refuse  anything  short  of  the 
ftill  compensation  ?**  **  Why,  in  that  case,"  returned  she  smiling,  '<  I  should  say  you  were  an 
avaricious  wretch,  and  as  bad  as  your  patron." 

This  discourse  was  for  some  time  pursued  with  the  same  degree  of  spirit,  until  the  subject 
t>ecame  so  far  realized,  that  Edwin  at  length  departed,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
fully  revenged  on  Whitmore. 

On  Edwin's  return,  he  found  the  domestics  at  Mrs  Delmer's  (who  hereafter  must  be  called 
Godwin)  prepared  to  receive  him  as  their  master,  the  lady  ha? ing  declared  her  rnvriage. 
Though  his  promotion  and  this  distinction  would  at  any  other  time  have  gratified  his  pride, 
and  overbalanced  every  other  idea,  yet  he  now  accepted  tbeu*  attentions  with  coldness.  His 
heart  was  torn  with  contending  passions,  which  even  wished-for  wealth  could  not  alleviate— i 
the  departure  of  Emma,  which  almost  drove  him  to  despair,  and  the  distempered  frenzy  of 
desire  (which  he  called  love)  for  Agnes.  To<pursue  Emma  without  any  certain  route  he  linew 
would  be  in  vain ;  besides,  his  marriage  hi  the  meantime  might  reach  Inglewood,  and  Agnes  be 
lost  for  ever.  This  idea  soon  banished  all  thoughts  of  foUowhig  Emma,  whose  absence  he 
however,  determined  to  keep  secret  as  long  as  possible,  at  least  until  he  got  Agnes  in  his 
power. 

Thus  resolved,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  discontent  under  tho  specious  guise  of 
uneasiness  for  his  sister,  his  unsuspecting  wife  viewing  him  with  too  partial  an  eye  to  suspect 
bis  dissimulation. 

Five  days  after,  as  before  mentioned,  arrived  Willtam,  who  repaired  immediately  to  the 
house  he  thought  Mrs  Delmer*s,  intending  first  to  visit  his  sister,  supposing  Edwin  still  resided 
at  Whitmore's.  Though  a  stranger  in  London,  as  his  direction  was  clear,  he  had  not  much 
difficulty  to  find  it;  and,  tying  his  horse  to  the  rails,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired  for 
the  lady.  William's  good  person  and  natural  affkbility  was  with  every  one  a  powerful  letter  of 
recommendation;  and  the  domestics  immediately  showed  him  into  an  apartment,  and 
requested  his  name.  •*  William  Godwhi,"  replied  he,  **  tell  her,  from  Inglewood,  and  that 
I  request  to  pay  her  my  respects." 

When  the  servants  announced  this  unexpected  visitor,  Mrs  Godwin  was  alone ;  she  was 
amaaed,  as  she  was  certain  Edwin  knew  not  of  his  journey.     He  had  told  her  that  be  had 
disclosed  his  marriage  to  his  father  and  William  only,  who  were  to  declare  it  on  his  de^t&sv.>ax^^ 
as  he  had  no  wish  to  distress  Agnes,  who,  he  said,  he  feax^d  ma  ^^Xx^si^^x  ^^^Al^«^^A>Ka^ 
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As  for  the  elopement  of  Emma,  that  beinforned  her  b«  «ould  nat  reioUe  U/ttf  tioa,  luitii  «t 
least  he  heard  more  of  the  hustneu. 

The  parties  were  thus  in  mutual  ignoranoe  when  they  met»  Mrs  Codwia  shudderug  tkaX  it 
hl\  to  her  lot  to  disclose  the  ^ht«f  his  sister^  particular^  an  Jt  was  with  Whitmoic. 

Mrs  Godwin  met  him  at  the  door,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  bode  him  weicon^  and  ex- 
pressing her  sorrow  that  Edwin  was  gone  out.  This  declaration  struck  William  «a  Boihiog 
uncommon,  as  Edwin,  he  surmised,  might  just  have  paid  her  a  visit.  Havii]^  returned  his 
compHments,  his  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  in  search  of  Emma.  **  And  my^sister*  madams*' 
said  he,  **  has  long  intruded  on  your  kindness ;  I  am  charged  with  the  thanks  of  my  parents, 
and  mean  to  take  her  home  with  me.  At  some  future  period,  perhaps^  you  will  condcsceod 
to  honour  us  with  a  visit,  as  you  paas  to  your  seat."  Mrs  Godwin  bowed ;  ahe  (elt  awkward 
that  William  did  not  congratulate  her  on  her  marriage,  and  knew  not  how  to  refly  to  him  re- 
specting Emma.  *'  You  are  silent,  madam,*'  said  William,  with  an  emotion  he  could  dM. 
entirely  suppress,  observing  she  made  no  answer.  "  May  I  notaee  my  aister  ?"  Thus  urged* 
she  could  not  avoid  a  reply.  *'  For  pity's  sake,  Mr  Godwin,*'  said  abe,  **  do  not  press  the  sob* 
ject  nntll  Edwin's  ro.turn ;  I  expect  him  momentarily.  You  mayhclievemc,  whatever  happeas 
to  disturb  your  family  is  distressing  to  me."  "  If  anything  has  happened  to  ny  jist^r*  for 
Heaven's  sake  disclose  it  instantly  ;  my  soul  cannot  bear  suspeoso  <m  a  suhjoct  lo  near  us  alU 
I  truly  confess  I  suspected  something  on  Edwin's  receiving  the  last  letter,  4md  eoald  not  rest 
satisfied  until  1  hastened  to  town.  Speak,  madatd,  my  distress  is  oot  imauUenal ;  is  Enuui 
rick-^dead?  I  can  hear  of  either  as  becomes  a  man — what  I  dread  £ir  aioi^  dsngrmuA  iMwctf 
md  f&mily  ?'*  Mrs  Godwin  still  hesitated,  until  again  pressed  with  aa  aarnestoaiv  thai  #hiMiat 
iriiocked  her,  she  replied,  "  Indeed,  my  dear  Mr  Godwin,  this  uohappy  buaUiess  >'»u  omj 
Mieve  has  greatly  distressed  me,  particuJariy  as  the  aggreasor  is  ray  hrathar*"  "  KtrnfS 
madam,*  interrupted  William,  impatiently ;  "  I  have  heard  enough  k>  plu^gs  my  unhappy 
XArents  Into  an  untimely  grave."  '*  My  husband,"  resumed  Mrs  Godwin^  '*  nwikl  MMotlf 
have  pursued  them,  but  his  absence,  and  the  uncertainty  oi  their  *miU»  mtdi  amoti  m  atep 
IhiitleBs;  they  can  be  traced  no  farther  than  Abbeville."  ^  Abandoned,  dflhided  garii* 
mcloimed  WiTtiam,  his  voice  choked  with  contending  passions ;  **  U  this  tht  MeUum  jmm  «>«fc* 
for  eighteen  years'  watchful  tendernesa— 'parents  who  never  regarded  y«ii  h«t  with  a  omle  ? 
Ungrateful  wretch  !  I  will,  however,  if  possible,  find  you  ;  and  if  a  flpark  of  viitiie  leaaiaa 
in  your  bosom,  endeavour  to  revive  it.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  sooreely  knew  what  to  aay :  I 
think  that  you  kindly  mentioned  that  your  husband  would  have  punued  ^hm  mfw  a^  1 
(Sid  not  know  you  were  married ;  but  why  is  Edwin  supine  in  this  crael  bnsJnin  ?** 

William's  answer  increased  Mrs  Godwin's  perplexity^  he  eaproHed  has  igiKVMee  af  her 
marriage,  and  spoke  of  her  husband  and  Edwin  aa  aeparate  person,  **  Youo^on  am^  I  fev» 
Mr  Godwin,"  rcpDed  she,  *'  under  some  mistake."  "  For  Heavea%  saki^  .the^  madaa,  oai^ 
descend  to  set  me  right;  if  you  can  ieseen  my  tortures,  1  will  Ueiajtosi;  .aiioast,**  floodaded 
hei  '*  I  am  sure  you  cannot  increase  them."  "  I  wx>uld  it  wece  in  J^y  power  to  trnwrn  tfaeu  f* 
replied  she.  **  What  I  have  to  say  will  not,  however,  augment  them.  I  surely  misundentan^ 
Edwin  when  he  informed  me  that  be  had  divulged  his  marriage  to  his  Mktt  and  yeanelf.*' 
"  His  marriage  T  said  William ;  "  his  nairiage !"  repeated  he  ^pain,  aftar  a  aiameatV 
•*  whose  marriage  ?— not  surely  my  brother  Edwin's  ?"  **  Yes,  sir,  Edwin  is  my  iMSbasd : 
have  been  married  these  three  months."  **  Your  iuisbandl  ihen  yeaare  auiniad  fia  a  vHlaki  T 
exclaimed  he,  throwing  himself  into  achau*  from  whence  he  had  jutf  nam.  **  Great  Gedf 
how  blind  is  man !  I  thought  my  miseries  incapable  of  iocrease,  and  they  am  now  fatten  foui*. 
Ibid  on  me.  Parents— Agnes— Fanny— all-— all  will  aiak  beneath  tUs  crnel  stroke  r*  <*  Sar^y, 
sir,*'  interrupted  Mrs  Godwin  haughiily«  "  Edwia'a  mariiage  arith  mt  caanot  have  incKaaed 
your  unhappiness  ?"  **  You,  perhaps,  did  not  know  of  his  eogagcmeato  to  Ag«eai  yet  1 
thought  you  had.  Excuse  me,  aiadam,  I  oanoot  stay;  my  mind  is  too  much  tarn  witli  it~pd^. 
Favour  me  with  all  you  know  respecting  my  unhappy  sister;  I  weald,  tfposAle,  seek  bar, 
but  fear  my  labour  would  be  vain.     We  will,  if  you  plaaseb  haaish  aU  othff  aatyecta.*' 

Mrs  Godwin  then  briefly  related  ail  she  knew  respecl^  the  eSapemeataf  EamsawfiCh 
Whitmore;  saying  the  advantage  was  token  uaaaipected  by  her,  and  in  hnr  abiwiuo ,  and 
finally,  that  to  pursue  them  would  he  aseles^  aa  their  jroata  was 
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Whift  ihtt  CiMlad«d»  WikUaA  rote^  ud  wa^aiboiifc  to  tske  bia  teata».  ■tyiaf^  te  AonU  act 
«ff  ftgaui  MMn«dial«ljE  f«r  tbe  PateMf  beiag  nacertaiB  what  atep  ti»  pntaua  vnlfl  tae  bad  eo». 
suited  with  bia  iatUir<  aa  he  davadf  net  imst  to  writings  knowhag  the  strobe  waiMid  ft&  sa  heavy 
•a  to  need  aU  bia  preoaulioaaiMi  care  in  divtilgiag  IL 

'*  Yon  wiU  not,  aova,"  said  Mrs  G«idv«io,  **  depart  iiii4il  Bdirio/'»i«t»m  ?  Leir  ne  emnat 
jwu  stay — he  oanaet  be  hNBgkMHi  would,  1  an  «oavinetd»  blame  lae  far  soieiiag  yoii  toboaife 
us  so  hastily.**  **  No,.inadam»  ha  weuld  rather  thaok  ycm^  had  yoia  even  piessed  my  absenee*; 
hut  I  must  be  gooe,"  €oathNuied.be»  advaaeing^  tewards  the  doer,  "and  wieb  yoo  move  happi< 
nasa  tbao  I  bave  mom  ta  expect*"  With  these  words,  ia  spite  of  her  enlmatiea^  ha  Uft  her,  aod 
aoouDted  bia  boiae,  first  requeating  ifaa  aeffvaal  to  direet  him  to  Mb  Wbstmore^  **  I  wiil  eatt 
there,"  said  he,  mentally,  a».ha  roderorwardp  *^peitepa  the  viUaia  belied  biv  wUb;  from  his 
conduct,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  did.  Bdwin,  too,  confirmed  his  assertions ;  but  what  are 
the  words  of  such  men?  I  will  go,  and  dombt  not  to  flbd  their  character  of  her  false  !  Per- 
liBpe  ahe  was  toe  eiftaeua  t»  oooataaaaee  their  nlleiiy,  and  poaittily  ftom  tien<%  arose  theft: 
^UsUha  of  bet." 

heprcaaed  with  this  idea,  lK»rode  to  her  bouse,  ^rtenninet!  to  procure  from  the  lady  more 
oertaia  inibnaaCieiir  aat  daabtlag  bat  he  shook}  find  her  overwbehnedf  wrtS^  sorrow ;  and 
tataiff  persnadetf  that  aU  he  had  belbre  heard  to  her  disacKwitage  woukt  prove  false.  Oa  bis 
arrival,  fearing  she  should  reftxse  to  see  him,  from  his  consanguinity  to  Emma,  he  simply  de« 
iired  the  aerroBt  toinlovm  her^  a  person  on  partieolar  bnstness  desired  to  speak  to  her. 

The  mas  ted  tba  way  into  an  apartment,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated ;  ttien  proceeded  to 
aanaaDee  Maa  ia  the  ad^jesaing  roonv  and  presently  retuming,  ialbnned  bimbis-mwtress  wonM 
wait  en  him  preaeatly*  WilUank,  now  left  alone,  was,  for  some  moments,  lost  in  thought. 
The  pastttion  betwaea  the  rasua  being,  however,  sHght,  his  meditations  were  soon  interrupted 
by  two  voacesr  one  of  whom  waa  singing— 

**  Coma,  oonet  bid  adieu  ta  fear, 
LoTe  and  Harmony  lire  here  ! 
N*  doiiiMtt0|«aloo»  j«r», 
BaniiiK  slandam^'wordy  war*. 
In  aay  prenence  will  appear  ; 
LoT»  md  H-anruway  leHra  hetn 


n» 


"  But  I  wil?  neither  sing  nor  say  any  more  till  I  havedispatehed  ny  visitor,"  eonlianad  tha 
same  voice.  "  By  his  nameless  modesty,  it  is,  I  suppooa,  one  of  Mr  Wliitaiareft  cwiftfieti^ 
with  (vl>i^l  ^  IoD£  ^  ^Y  ^^'^i  ^"^  ^  ^^^^  dispatdi  him  in  an  iafitonft.'* 

With  these  wocds,  the  lady  opened  the  door,  and  assumioif  moregrawiiv,  said*  *^  II  yo«t 
please,  sir,  I  will  now  attend  to  your  business.'* 

William,  more  overpowered  than  before  with  vexation  to  find  ha  liad  eaUed  oa  ao  4bi^ 
picable  a  wretch,  yet  determined  to  advance  and  question  her;  but  bad  aeaeoaer  catered 
the  room,  than  he  became  fixed  as  a  statue,  with  surprise  and  honor  ;  for  en  a  aofii,  iattiagu 
bis  brother  £dwin,  apparently  qaite  at  his  ease.  "  Amazement !"  exclaimed  I&dwin,  starling 
from  his  scat,  hardly  less  astouiabed  than  William.  "  Is  it  possible— my  brother)"  *^No, 
you  mistake,**  replied  William*  putting  him  back  with  hiahand,  for  he  bad  advaaced  toaraniB 
him  ;  "  you  have  no  brother ;  you  lost  him  when  yoa  became  a  viUsan  !**  Tim  first  idea  that 
struck  Edwin  was,  that  his  seduction  of  Agnes  was  discovered,  and  that  heeboold  lose  her 
for  ever ;  anger  and  distraction  at  this  thought  mastered  every  other  eonsidenition ;  and 
humiliated  to  be  thus  treated  before  the  haughty  Mrs  Whiimore  by  bia  rasAio  brother.-*^  A 
villain.'*  echoed  he,  seizing  William  by  the  arm  ;  "  dare  not  to  repeal  it,  test  1  iadecd  focgel 
our  relationship."  •«  Yes,'*  replied  William*  with  equal  heat,  **  a  false  and  moat  despicaUa 
villain,  destitute  of  honour  and  bcmcaty  !  Nay,  unhand  me»*'  aaatiaued  he,  shaking  Edwia 
off,  who  appeared  almost  ready  to  strike  him.  "  lest  I  ahoukl  be  terapCed  to  chastise  yoa  on 
the  spot." 

Mrs  Whitmore,  by  this  altereation»  discovering  her  mistake  in  respeel  ia  the  stranger, 
and-  fearing  some  mischiefi  screamed  aloud,  a^d  violently  pulled  the  bell  $.  oa  wfaich  three  seiw 
vants  rushed  into  the  room»  and  in  some  measure  calmed  the  impetaoeity  of  both  bro- 
thers. **  Edwin  needs  no  pcotoction,**  said  William,  "  he  is  beneath  my  resentment.  I  cama 
to  inquire  of  mj  unhappy  sister,  whose  lauU  is  already  lessened  whea  I  aee  what  daogea 
her  inexperience  baa  been  exposed  to.*' 
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Mrs  Wlitooore  would,  if  posiiMe,  have  adopted  her  utaal  haoghtinesi,  Iwt  her  behavloiir, 
Uko  an  arrow  drawn  againit  an  impenetrable  target,  only  rebounded  without  injury  to  the 
object.  He  did  not,  it  it  true,  return  fcom  for  scorn,  but  appeared  to  feel  her  eflbrU  as 
little  as  doth  a  giant  those  of  a  pigmy.  Edwin,  too,  after  the  first  exertion  of  passion, 
aeemed  sunk  within  himself,  and  blushing  in  spite  of  all  his  pride,  to  appear  to  owe  his  safety 
to  the  domestics,  entreated  Mrs  Whitmore  to  command  their  absence ;  which  being  at  length 
complied  with,  unable  to  bear  the  presenoe  of  his  brother,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

William,  who  was  anxious  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  his  sister,  on  Edwin's  leaving  the 
apartment,  made  a  cold  apology  to  the  lady  for  what  had  passed,  and  began  the  discourse 
nearest  his  heart ;  but  finding  he  could  procure  no  information,  soon  left  her,  and  remount- 
ing his  horse,  with  a  heary  heart  took  his  way  towards  Inglewood. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Whbn  Edwin  left  his  brother,  he  hastened  home,  where  he  was  soon  informed  of  all  that  had 
passed  in  the  Interview  between  Waitam  and  Mrs  Godwin,  the  lady  not  sparing  her  reproaches 
for  his  duplicity.  Edwin  was  not  in  a  temper  to  bear,  much  less  to  palliate,  and  high  words  ki 
consequence  ensued.  To  a  charge  of  ingratitude  he  replied  with  a  thousand  curses  against 
his  own  foUy,  until  at  length  the  lady  retired  highly  displeased.  Edwin  neither  endeavouring 
to  detain  nor  soothe  her. 

No  sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he  gave  way  to  the  mingled  passions  that  overwhelmed  him. 
<*  It  is  now  complete  I"  exclaimed  he ;  **  I  have  gained  the  points  on  which  I  fixed  my  happi- 
ness—veo&A,  and  the  posuMBton  of  Agnes,  and  yet  am  plunged  in  the  depth  of  misery—mi^ry 
too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear,  for  have  I  not  lost  all  that  made  life  desirable  ?  Parents 
— Agnes— brother— that  brother  whose  friendship  was  once  so  necessary  to  my  happinevs ;  be 
spurned  me— despised  me  ;  that  temper  I  never  before  saw  ruffled  with  passion,  was  now  un- 
governable !  By  hell,  vice  has  made  roe  a  coward  I  Had  he  even  struck  me,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  returned  it  My  sister  dishonoured  too !  Accursed  Whitmore,  thou  shalt  pay  for 
all,  for  thou  art  the  original  cause ;  the  tempter  that  first  seduced  me  from  home,  happiness, 
love,  and  virtue — that  first  taught  me  to  laugh  at  vows,  and  gratify  my  passions  at  the  expense 
of  innocence  and  honour,  mayest  thou  be  accursed  as  1 1  then  annihilation  will  be  mercy  ;  yet 
had  I  but  Agnes  to  soothe  my  cares,  I  could  yet  be  comparatively  happy !— happy  T  continued 
he,  after  a  pause ;  '*  by  Heaven,  I  will  I  they  already  hate,  despise,  and  curse  me — they  can 
do  no  more;  and  such  a  prize  is  worth  a  bold  effort. " 

Towards  evening  he  returned  to  Mrs  Whitmore,  as  he  was  curious  to  hear  how  his  bro- 
ther's visit  had  concluded,  having  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  immediately  set  out  on  his  return 
for  the  country ;  he  likewise  wished,  if  possible,  to  escape  from  himself,  and  Mrs  Whitmore's 
levity  was  the  most  speedy  palliative  he  could  think  of.  As  for  his  wife,  now  she  began,  as  he 
surmised,  to  suspect  his  villany,  she  became  almost  hateful  to  him ;  so  true  it  is,  that  not  un- 
frequently  the  aggressor  finds  it  most  difficult  to  pardon. 

Mrs  WhitKnore  rallied  him  on  the  whole  transaction ;  his  brother*s  behaviour  she  construed 
to  proceed  from  his  displeasure  respecting  Emma,  and  a  supposition  that  Edwin  had  not  been 
sufficiently  attentive  to  her,  for  anger  at  his  marriage  she  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of; 
nay,  she  was  astonished  that  the  satisfaction  she  supposed  he  must  feel  from  that  circumstance 
had  not  obliterated  all  other  ideas.  **  I  think,"  said  she,  "he  might,  at  least,  have  behaved 
with  more  politeness  before  me ;  but  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  would  the  handsome  rustic 
have  had  you  done; — keep  a  duenna  to  guard  her? — cry  your  mercy,  she  had  one,  though,  I 
confess,  not  sufficiently  vigilant,  for  she  was  engaged  in  her  own  affairs  ; — or  did  he  wish  you, 
now  the  mischief  is  done,  to  set  off,  like  another  Quixote,  in  search  of  the  ravisher,  and  rescue 
the  damsel  ?  Nay,  never  look  serious.  Have  I  not  equal  cause,  when  I  have  lost  my  dear 
spouse,  yet  bear  it  with  patience  ?  Why  did  not  you  answer  your  brother  in  the  scripture 
language  he  is  accustomed  to,  makingyree  with  the  words  of  Cain — '  Am  I  my  sister's  keeper?* ' 
**  Damnation,  madam  I"  replied  Edwin,  **  you  go  too  Csr  I"  then  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa,  he 
muttered  between  his  closed  teeth,  *'  I  am  indeed  Cain,  cursed  of  God  and  man.** 

Edwin's  compunction  was,  however,  far  from  being  permanent ;  before  the  night  closed, 

the  company  of  Mrs  Whitmore  had  greatly  alleviated  it,  though  reflection,  when  he  was  alone, 

returned  with  redoubled  poignancy.     He  certainly  did  not  love  her;  but  she  was  a  voluptuary 

tap'-  Qtfcfoated  his  senses  at  the  expense  ot  YvVi  T«aioti.    >^«t  ^^»&Qi(v\N««t^  V^^S 
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nature  violent,  and*  ontmight  by  education  to  subdue  tbem,  they  had  grained  fresh  strength 
by  the  neglect  of  Wbitmore,  whom  she  had  long  regarded  with  indifierence,  and  amused  her- 
self as  best  suited  her  inclinations;  but  as,  untU  very  lately,  she  had  been  cantious  in  her  out- 
ward  conductj  was  universally  well  received.  The  affair  with  Darleville  had  been  the  most 
public,  probably  from  his  vanity ;  for  she  certainly  felt  no  particular  aflfeetion  for  him,  having 
dism^sed  him  belbre  the  duel  took  place,  eipressed  no  uneasiness  when  she  heard  he  was 
wounded,  nor  pleasure  when  indormed  he  was  out  of  danger. 

Wlule  Edwin  was  endeavouring  to  dissipate  his  merited  uneasiness,  William,  as  he  ad- 
vanced on  his  journey,  was  forming  a  thousand  different  plans  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  newf 
he  had  to  communicate  to  his  friends,  while  his  own  heart  was  distracted  with  grief  and  v«s- 
atioD.  He  had  made  the  journey  to  town  on  his  own  horse,  btlt  foond  that  unequal  to  the 
speed  with  which  he  wished  to  return,  and  therefore  left  it  to  be  brought  down  by  the  wag^ 
goner,  and  returned  post. 

William,  by  this  means,  reached  the  Forest  much  sooner  than  either  his  fatner  or  wife,  who 

knew  his  real  destination,  could  expect ;  for  Mrs  Godwin  and  Agnes  had  no  suspicion  ot  the 

truth.     As  he  advanced  towards  home,  the  tidings  he  had  to  communicate  became  so  painful, 

that  he  slackened  his^ace;  and  the  pleasure  he  would  have  otherwise  felt  at  the  idea  of  embracing 

his  dear  wife,  smiling  babe,  and  family,  was  lost  hi  the  agonizing  thought,  that  it  should  fall 

to  his  lot  to  disclose  events,  whose  effects,  he  much  feared,  would  have  a  fatal  tendency.     It 

was  the  close  of  day  when  he^eached  home.     Never  before  had  he  thought  it  painful  to  cross 

the  threshold  ;  he  reflected  with  vexation  on  the  speed  he  had  used  on  his  journey.     **  It  is,*' 

said  he,  '*as  if  I  was  in  haste  to  distress  them  as  deeply  as  myself."    He  then,  not  meeting 

any  one,  turned  bis  hone  into  the  stable,  and  with  an  irresolute  step  advanced  towards  the 

door ;  when  in  the  kitchen,  he  heard  Fanny,  whose  voice  was  wild  music,  smging  to  her 

infant,^- 

**  There*!  nae  luck  about  the  hoete. 
There's  nae  lack  at  a' ; 
There*!  aae  luek  about  the  honae. 
When  our  gude  man'i  awa. 

**  Sae  sweet  bis  voice,  aae  smoodi  his  tongue. 
His  breath  like  caller  air. 
His  very  tread  has  musio  ia*t. 
As  he  comes  upthe  stair. 

''There's  nae  luck,  Ac." 

**  Oh,  it  is  too  much,'*  exclaimed  William.  **  Inhuman,  barbarous  monster !  for  I  cannot 
call  him  brother  who  rends  asunder  such  tics,  and  agonizes  those  he  is  bound,  by  every  senti- 
ment of  honour  and  gratitude,  to  protect.  Alas  !  I  have  now  no  brother— no  sister  f  would 
to  hravcn  I  never  had,  or  that  they  had  died  in  infancy— innocent  and  happy  P' 

He  now  entered,  and  found  his  parents  and  Fanny  seated  together ;  all  leaped  up  to  receive 
him :  Fanny  depositing  her  charge  in  the  cradle,  and  flying  into  his  arms,  Mrs  Godwin  unsus- 
piciously inquiring  after  Bernard's  friend,  while  Godwin  fixed  his  eyes  in  silence  on  the  altered 
and  pale  face  of  his  son,  and  already  shuddered  at  the  expectation  of  what  he  had  to  repeat. 

<« His  brow's  the  title  page 

That  speaks  the  nature  of  a  trag;io  vonime. 

Thou  tremblest*  and  the  whiteness  of  thy  cheek 

Is  apter  than  thy  tonarue  to  tell  thy  errand. 

E'en  sncb  a  man,  so  mint,  so  spiritless, 

80  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone. 

Drew  Prism's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  would  bsve  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt; 

But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue." 

William  gave  an  evasive  answer  to  his  mother's  question,  and,  having  returned  his  wife^s 
carcssns,  anxiously  cast  around  his  eyes,  and  inquired  alter  Bernard  and  Agnes. 

•'  My  father,"  replied  Fanny,  •«  is  out,  and  our  dear  Agnes  has  been  very  indifferent  ever 
since  you  went  away,  and  is  now  retired  to  bed ;— but  how  pale  you  are,  Wiliiam !  indeed  you 
arc  sttdly  altered— I  am  sure  you  are  ill.  Perhaps  you  have  hurried  too  much.  I  did  not 
expect  you  yet." 

Mrs  Godwin  expressed  the  same  idea  respecting  his  appearance,  while  the  venerable  father 
remained  silent  and  lost  in  thought ;  for  William's  speedy  return  without  Emma  <snv!w^\!o.<^<\  -^i^ 
his  fears.     At  that  moment  entered  Bernard,  sin^inf^,  \AVC[X<d  «&  ^  \uidA  C5snaiCCu<^^^  'v^ 
upright  mind  could  make  falai. 
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w^  «Dd  waited  aoeonUngljr.  Wkile  die  wif  abienty  I  ouoot  ny  but  I  waa  nnder  aoow 
apprabeoaioof  leat  joor  lather  or  brother  aboold  return,  aad  wampKi  mj  borfnaw ;  andegad^ 
air,  I  ahovld  not  maeh  like  a  conlrovenjr  with  the  latter,  kr  be  aeem  m  powerfo!  man,  and 
oae  that  doB*t  look  ai  if  be  would  be  trilled  with.  Vnm  the  ibraier  my  heeb  migbt  have 
aaved  me ;  bat  againit  your  brother,  I  aai  eonaeaoos  none  of  my  eflbrta  would  have  availed." 
— ^  Ceaie  your  digrMiioni    what  care  I  for  your  feara  or  hit  proweaa  T  eriad  Edwoi,  impa- 

tiaatly. "  Sir,  I  have  jnat  done.     She  aooo  eame  down  with  the  letter,  and  aaid,  '  Take  thia, 

and  give  it  to  your  BMter;  hot  beware  how  you  oome  any  more  here  i  next  time  you  may 
not  eicape  ao  welL* 

*- 1  proteat,  air,  I  thought  she  meant  kindly,  and  thanked  her  aeoordingiy ;  for  if  she  meant 
otherwise,  and  her  veiee  is  such  musio  when  she  chides,  what  must  it  be  when  she  is  pleased. 
Her  eyes,  to  be  sure,  were  red  and  swelled  with  weeping,  and  she  spoke  particularly  serious ; 
but  that  1  attributed  to  her  recent  kMS."— **  Enough,  enough  !  **  exclaimed  Edwin :  '*  I  will  hear 
no  more  !  Begone— I  will  call  when  I  want  you.  Totally  ruined  with  my  fiither  r*  resumed 
he^  mournfully ;  **  detested  by  my  brother— my  mother  dead,  and  her  death  laid  to  me ! 
that  of  Agoes  too^  her  raven-like  sister  has  predicted  1— distraction  is  in  the  thought ;  that 
akme  is  waatiag  to  complete  my  crimes,  my  misery — at  least,  it  should  be  the  signal  for  their 
o9nclusioo,'*  continued  be,  looking  at  his  pistols,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  apartment,  *'lbr 
I  have  not  plunged  thus  far  in  guilt  to  live  without  her." 

Edwin  could  not  be  long  absent  from  his  regiment,  nor  yet  could  be  resolve  to  Hve  in  con- 
tinual uncertainty  respecting  Agnes;  he  therefore  at  length  came  to  a  determination  to 
leave  Harris  in  the  country,  to  send  him  oonstant  intelligence,  which  he  determined  to  obtain 
by  means  of  the  landlord  where  tbcy  then  were,  Edwin  telling  him  he  was  Godwin's  soi^ 
under  some  displeasure  with  his  father,  and  on  that  account  particulariy  unhappy,  and 
interested  to  hear  constantly  of  his  fomily. 

Old  Godwin,  though  not  personally  known  to  the  host,  was  too  mueh  respected  for  his 
name  to  be  a  stranger ;  he  therefore  lamented  that  there  should  be  a  difference  between  him 
and  his  son,  especially  as  Edwin's  appearance  and  behavioor  much  delighted  him,  wondering 
within  himself  bow  the  fanner  could  be  displeased  with  so  fine  a  gentleman,  whom  the  servant 
asaurcd  him  had  a  very  handsome  fortune ;  all  which  fioally  operated  with  him  to  promise  he 
would  procure  the  wished-for  intelligence,  and  keep  the  whole  a  secret,  as  particularly  recom- 
mended him. 

Accorriingly  the  farmers  who  were  cootinaally  passing  to  Inglewood,  or  retuming,  wen 
quest :oni-d  respecting  the  Godwins,  who  were  so  generally  known  and  beloved,  that  every 
mat  •rial  occurrence  respecting  their  health  or  welfare  usually  transpired,  the  recent  death  of 
Mrs  Godwin  furnished  a  pretence  for  the  landlord's  inquiries. 

The  ivhoie  fcimlly,  they  informed  him,  were  said  to  be  in  the  deepest  affliction,  not  only  for 
the  io-s  <»f  Mrs  Godwin,  but  for  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Bernard's  youngest  daughter, 
Agnc'S  uho  was  seized,  on  the  death  of  Mrs  Godwin,  with  a  delirious  fe%'er,  which  had 
izcrrast'd  to  so  crreat  a  height  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

With  this  intelligence  Edwin  was  forced  to  set  off  for  London,  not  being  able  to  procure 
ariy  inori*  satisfactory;  leaving,  however,  strict  charge  with  his  servant  to  write  by  every 
post.  

CHAPTER  XXII. 
Tpt  intilltijrnce  of  the  farmers  respecting  the  Godwin  family  was  strictly  true.  Agnes's 
spiri*.  •  XfTied  to  the  uttermost,  had  supported  her  until  the  death  of  Mrs  Godwin  ;  but  that 
blow.  .iiL.ed  to  the  preceding  distress,  was  more  than  her  nature  could  sustain,  and  a  fever 
and  ill  .:rium  was  the  almost  immediate  consequence.  Her  cruel  seduction  by  £d»^-in  she  had 
alone  rovciiled  to  his  father,  who  had  not  the  heart  to  disclose  it  to  anv  one,  though  the 
seer,  t  tinned  on  his  vitals,  and  redoubled  his  sorrow.  He  was  continuallv  bv  her  side. 
pray;i:j  with  her,  administering  her  medicines,  or  endeavouring  to  cairn  her  frenzy  :  every 
exclaiiiiition  she  uttered  adding  an  additional  pang,  as  they  usually  respected  Edwin  and  her 
own  happiness. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  the  ring  she  had  received  from  Edwin  she  put  upon  her 

£^^r.  s-tyiDg  she  was  hb  wife,  an  asseveration  no  one  would  deny,  the  least  cootradictioD 

making  her  ontn«eotts»     For  two  montha  bas  \Vfia  waa  4Bdu«4\ea  ^kas  ^^oteml  daBi^BI».^  «nd  ftr 
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a  eo&tId«rabl«  tloM  loAfor  eontkiiwd  in  a  very  precarious  state ;  but  at  leogth  the  ferer 
gradually  deereased,  thaagh  the  eibets  still  remained,  her  nnderstaaAng  having  reedved  a 
ihaeli  the  oMire  alarodag,  as,  tbongh  her  hodilj  strength  slowly  returned,  her  mental  liumltiea 
tUMained  equally  deranged,  though  more  calm,  her  Ideas  stiU  dwelling  on  her  fiithlen  lover, 
aad  uanally  oondudhig  every  subject  with— /  am  Edwin'i  w^ 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  had  been  ahsent  from  Inglewood,  reramed  at  this  period,  and  vras  both 
grieved  and  shocked  at  the  dlstresi  her  favourite  family  had  experienced,  though  she  kaew 
not  to  what  extent.  Eager  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  their  woet.  she  immediatdy  hastened 
to  them,  and  did  not  refUte  a  friendly  tear  at  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  m  so  short  a 
time ;  her  eye,  whichever  way  she  turned,  that  was  wont  to  meet  placidity  and  happiness, 
now  how  changed  I  Mrs  Godwin's  seat  was  vacant ;  Godwin  much  thinner,  and  his  form, 
which  used  to  be  perfectly  upright,  bent  ibrward,  with  the  appearance  of  an  added  twenty 
years,  and  his  fixed  eyes  constantly  on  the  ground ;  Bernard  with  his  arms  across,  his  head 
sunk  on  his  bosom,  his  jollity  fted,  his  pipe  neglected  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  his  Jog 
empty  on  the  shelf.  William  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  dbtress,  fearfbl  of  increasing  that 
of  his  father  and  wife,  while  the  sighs  that  frequently  escaped  him,  and  the  looks  with  which 
he  viewed  them,  bespoke  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings ;  the  once  cheerful  and  lively  Fanny, 
pale  and  melancholy ;  while  Agnes,  unconcerned  at  all,  sat  In  a  comer  amusing  herseif  with 
trifles,  a  faint  flush  spread  over  her  cheeks,  the  mild  lustre  of  her  soft  blue  eyes  changed  to  a 
dazzling,  but  less  pleasing  brightness,  and  perpetually  cast  around,  as  in  search  of  some  object, 
which,  failing  to  meet,  they  usually  fell  oo  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  with  a  sigh,  and— /am 
Edwin'8  wife.  In  short,  little  Reuben  was  the  only  one  who  smiled ;  he  appeared  to  thrive  in 
calamity,  laughing  while  his  mother  wept,  seizing  his  grandfather's  buttons,  or  sometimes  his 
grey  hairs,  until  he  had  forced  him  to  notice  him,  and  for  a  moment  beguiled  him  of  bis  sorrow* 

Mrs  Palmer  appeared  particularly  interested  for  Agnes,  and  that  with  such  sympathizing 
tenderness,  that  she  became  more  estimable  than  ever ;  they  saw  her  compassion,  as  well  as 
curiosity,  was  not  a  little  excited  by  the  constant  allusion  to  Edwin  and  the  ring.  She  had 
frequently  heard  the  family  say  that  they  were  affianced  to  each  other ;  but  no  word  of 
inquiry  escaped  her ;  she  only  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  prevent  the  attention  of  Ag^es 
being  too  much  fixed  on  one  object. 

*'  My  dear  child  !**  said  Godwin,  addressing  Fanny,  <<  my  brother  Bernard,  William,  and 
myself,  are  going  out  for  a  short  space :  our  good  and  condescending  friend  will  excuse  us ; 
in  our  absence  open  your  whole  heart  to  her :  spare  not  my  unworthy  son,  nor  yet  my  more 
unhappy  daughter :  a  female  friend,  of  her  judgment,  will  not  only  be  a  comfort  to  you,  but 
a  blessing  to  us  all,  for  she  will  not  deny  her  advice  where  she  has  not  refused  a  tear.*' 

When  Godwin  ceased  speaking,  Mrs  Palmer  arose  from  the  side  of  Agnes,  and  taking  his 
band,  replied — **  Believe  me,  my  good  friend,  not  only  my  advice,  but  anything  else  in  my 
power,  is  entirely  at  your  service  in  this  unhappy  juncture,  which  I  hope  will,  however,  ter- 
minate happily,  and  move  speedily  than  you  expect.  The  derangement  of  Agnes  I  regard  as 
merely  the  effect  of  fever :  and  that  once  totally  removed,  the  other  will  naturally  cease.** 

Godwin  bowed,  repeated  his  thanks,  and,  accompanied  by  Bernard,  left  her  alone  with 
Fanny  and  Agnes. 

Fanny  was  too  much  distressed  to  be  in  haste  to  obey  her  father-in-law,  and  was  likewise 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  Agnes ;  hot  on  her  retiring  to  rest,  with  a  few  words  and  many 
tears,  she  related  all  that  had  passed,  the  goodness  of  her  own  heart  prompting  her  to  palliate 
the  whole  as  much  as  truth  would  allow. 

As  she  concluded,  Mrs  Palmer  embraced  her,  saying—"  Fear  not,  my  amiable  girl,  your 
duty  and  sisterly  affection  will  meet  its  reward ;  the  present  trials  are  severe,  but  will,  I  hope, 
be  succeeded  by  a  calm.  In  the  meantime,  regard  me  as  your  friend,  mother,  sister,  or  any 
title  that  best  accords  with  your  own  heart.  I,  alas !  Fanny,  though  enjoying  wealth  even 
more  than  I  wish,  have  room  for  all  those  claims,  as  1  am  literally  (though  possessed  of  rela- 
tions) alone  in  the  world,  my  dearest  connexions  being  torn  asunder.** 

Fanny  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs  Palmer  to  her  lips,  and  bathed  it  with  her  tears.  «'*  Oh, 
how  truly,  madam,  did  my  father  speak,  when  he  said  you  will  comfort  me !    Alas ! "  said  she, 
hesitating,  **  I  have  secrets  that  I  cannot  reveal  to  men,  however  dear.** — **  U  "DAf^^Avcn  ^'^ 
disclose  tbea^  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  **  (ear  not  lo  traix  X.o  m^  \frQi!i«ii<&^\l^^'»:^!^ 
jbaJV  ooljr  wHbdraw  tb§m  from  my  botom.** 


TBS  VAMfSft  OP  fliGLBW4M»:POBB0T. 

birt  thskad 


■a  bar  timr^*  •ecooot  tka  n  i  !■  nhii^iil  her  with 

the  kttcr  iNBi  af  hff  ilhMM  the  oouU  Mi  awoid 

bat  too  tnilj  oorroboratcd  wbaft«fae  laiib  J  io  bar  fumtf,  fro^Mstly  «|Makim  «f  «n 

•■4  ov«r  at  tbo  tkw  wkmmg  m  ling  (wbiob  waf  «  dfiiwiiad  aii  is  4ba  abapa  'af  a  beart, 

and  siirroiiiidad  with  rabiM  and  brilHanU  alteraatdf),  rapeati^  bar  fiivawiia  idifr    I  «■ 

Mn  Bahner,  though  thaeked  at  thii  iatalligcnett  cndaamwiad  all  in  bar  powar  to  ^tiatoli 
Imt  yaag  friaad,  repiifwintbig  it  waa  vwy  poMiblo  tha  muf/ki  ba  ouftalMn  in  iwr  ■nrmiiai  i 
bmi  If  nac  tboaght  tlie  nnhapnr  Agaei  m  grtatly  to^  pitiad  that  she  woaU  daviic  iBeaoi.{if 
iba  wrvitad)  to  etaeiil  tha  miilbrtane  fram  the  world. 

FiBttjr  aoold  not  tpeak  Imt  thanks,  but  threw  liersalf  at  Bfrs  Palaer'i  feat*  aspnawig  her 
gitttitnde  in  a  language  lar  nora  emphatic  lluui  wards. 

Mr  Godwin  and  his  oompaaions,  on  their  retom,  were  pleased  to  f  nd  Faanj  more  ca«» 
posed  than  nsnal*  and  ratamcd  a  thousand  thanks  to  Mrs  Pahaer,  who^  hawaaer,  deligtated 
more  In  doing  a  good  actieo  than  bearing  it  acknowledged,  and  cut  them  ahortt  by 
'*  You  will  frigfat  me  from  my  purpose  of  visiting  you  delly  if  yen  treat  me  thnt.'* 

Mrs  Pahner  was  trae  to  her  word ;  not  a  day  pemed  but  she  called  at  tha  form,  and  by 
her  kindness  sod  attention  alleviated  the  sorrows  of  all  but  Godwin,  who,  though  he  felt 
ber  kindness,  could  not  forget  the  iagratitude  of  his  ebildiea,  whose  eoodaet,  Uka  a 
poison,  was  continually  preyhig  deeper  on  his  heart 

Mrs  Palmer,  with  the  chanctefistic  goodness  that  peouliarly  distiegulshed  her,  on  bemg 
lafomied  by  Fanny  of  Emma's  flight,  and  that  if  William  eeuld  have  diseovered  her  route 
he  would  have  pursued  her,  wrote  to  several  correspondeats  she  had  abroad  requeating  them 
privately  to  inquire  after  Wbitmore,  andt  if  possible,  send  her  information.  The  only  aocount 
ibe  gained  was  from  Paris,  where  she  learned  be  had  remained  a  month,  and  that  he  had  a 
lady  with  him,  remarkably  handsome,  who  was  saki  net  to  be  his  wife,  but  apparently  happy 
in  her  situation !  that  bciwent  from  thaaee  privately,  and  it  was  unceitain  what  route  he  had 
tnkon.  As  this  account  contained  nothing  satisfactory,  Mrs  Palmer  communicated  it  alone 
to  William,  who  could  only  thank  her  for  the  interest  she  took  in  their  affairs. 

The  health  of  Agnes,  in  the  meantinne,  continued  in  the  same  precariouft  state.  An 
eminr-nt  phyiician  who  had  been  consulted,  advised  a  persevemnoe  in  their  own  lenient 
methods,  together  with  music,  exercise,  and  conversation,  by  pursuing  which  means,  he  enter* 
taincd  no  doubt  but  time  would  restore  her  reason ;  but  had  far  more  fear  for  her  health, 
which  ho  pronounced  had  consumptive  symptoms,  very  alarming  at  her  age.  Her  situatioo, 
which  confirmed  all  Fanny's  fears,  became  weekly  more  conspicuous,  though  unsuspected  by 
any  of  the  male  part  of  the  family,  until,  unable  to  conceal  it  much  longer,  Mrs  Palmer 
persuaded  Fanny  to  suffer  her  to  disclose  it — a  step  she  thought  the  more  necessary,  as 
Fanny  herself  was  pregnant,  and  in  such  perpetual  anxiety  reiipeetiog  her  sister's  situation, 
that  it  materially  injured  her  health.  Godwin  and  William  received  this  intelligeDce  like 
a  frrsh  Rtrikc  of  thunder — Bernard,  the  bi^  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  own  checks, 
in  vain  endeavouring^  to  speak  comfort  to  them. 

Mrs  Puhner  proposed  that  Agnes  should  be  removed  to  a  house  of  hers  on  the  borders  of 
Yorkshire,  where  she  had  a  per.«ion  she  could  safely  trust :  and  that  Fanny  might  accompany 
her  with  any  other  of  the  family  they  thonjrht  proper.  This  generous  offer  was,  after  some 
consultation,  accepted,  but  (ii>Iayed  as  unnecessary  for  two  montli9  at  least.  Mrs  Palmer,  in 
the  meantime,  as  if  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures  was  her  ncnrost  concern,  was  constant 

in  her  visits  to  the  farm,  where  she  had  caused  a  harpsichord  to  be  brought an  instrument 

on  which  she  was  an  adept,  and  played  to  Agnes  daily.  At  first  she  tried  sprightly  music, 
but  it  appeared  to  increase  her  deran^reracnt,  and  was  therefore  immodiatelv  changed  for  the 
penseroso,  which  had  a  more  happy  effect,  attracting  her  attention  and  calling  forth  her  tears. 
This  success  encouraged  Mrs  Palmer  to  continue  ;  and  one  day,  after  having  played  Pope's 
Ode  of  *  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,'  and  accompanied  it  with  her  voice,  A<*iies,  for  the 
first  time  since  Mrs  Godwia*s  death,  appeared  to  recollect  her,  and  starting  up,  holding  her 
haod  to  bef  forehead,  she  sakl— ."  I  will  go  to  my  mother's  grave,  for  I  mm  EdmnCt  wif^.** 
Mn  Palmer  desired  she  might  be  gratA&ed,  «ji^  i«Ddln%  toe  >M(t  taiini%^  Ad^w^  ^lea  Uftad 
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ia^  uA  natwipinhd  by  Viaj  and  htr  ftneroos  tHend.  Whta  thej  trrivcd  «*  tht  ckareli. 
yavdt  toaoiag  on  FanBy*t  am,  aba  walkad  to  tba  grave,  and  atUng  upon  the  frouDd,  kiaatd 
tl»  sod  that  oovcred  it,  taying— *'  Ah !  my  dear  mother,  1  am  ill,  yerj  ill,  but  do  not  forget 
yo«,  though  yoa  are  in  heaves,  for  lam  EAcvCt  wijk^  I  will  bring  flowen  and  aet  them 
here,"  ooutinoed  she,  **floweri  fofr  fammcr*  antama,  winter,  and  spring;  nothing  bat 
flowers  shaQ  oorer  her  grave :  and  who  ao  proper  to  plant  them  as  me— -Ibr  /  tarn  .GAduiV 

Pluiny  wept  bitterly,  and  though  Agnes  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  her  tears,  she 
now  noticed  them.  **  MThy  do  yon  weep,  Fanay?"  said  she.  **  If  it  makes  jron  uneasy,  you 
may  plant  the  flowers  for  spring  and  summer  yourseH;  for  you  are  William's  wife,  and  jrour 
heart  is  warm.  1  will  set  those  for  autumn  and  winter,  for  my  heart  is  cold— /oia  Edwm*t 
wife.** —  **  Oh !  I  cannot— cannot  bear  it  T  cried  Fanny.  **  Inhuman — barbarous— dege- 
nerate monster  P*^*'  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Fanny  ?**  repKed  Agnes ;  '<  not  of  Edwin,  I  hope ; 
though  now  I  remember,"  continued  she,  pausing  for  some  minutes,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
recoliect  herself,  *'  his  father  cursed  him,  and  his  brother  despised  him  ;  I,  however,  forgave 
him ;  so  you  may  aH  do  as  yon  please,  though  it  does  not  become  me  to  hear  it,  for  /  am 
Edurin'a  wi/e." 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  perceived  the  effect  this  scene  had  upon  Fanny,  by  gentle  means  drew 
Agnes  lh>m  the  grave ;  and  placing  her  with  her  sister  in  the  coach,  returned  home  with 
them. 

From  this  time  Agnes  went  daily  to  the  churchyard,  usually  accompanied  by  her  brother 
or  Margery ;  for  the  whole  family  had  joined  commands  to  entreat  Fanny  to  keep  fh>m 
attending  her  thither. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  Agnes's  illness,  Edwin's  servant  had  remained  at  the  inn, 
procuring  intelligence  by  various  means ;  but  after  that  period,  being  assured  by  the  country 
people  it  was  a  regular  insanity,  which  they  attributed  to  her  lover  being  false-hearted  (though 
her  situation  was  a  profound  secret),  he  returned  to  his  master,  leaving  it  to  the  landlord  to 
give  them  information  by  letter  Arom  time  to  time,  in  which  he  did  not  fail,  as  he  was  quite 
of  his  wife*s  opinion,  that  Captain  Godwin  (as  she  called  him)  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and 
as  generous  as  handsome. 

In  this  state  passed  the  time  for  near  seven  months  after  Mrs  Godwin's  death,  when 
Edwin  received  a  letter  from  his  correspondent  in  the  country  to  this  purport  t— 

•*  HoNOuacD  Sir,— I  think  fit  to  inform  you  that,  three  days  ago,  farmer  Bernard's  two 
daughters  left  the  Forest  In  a  postchaise,  attended  only  by  an  old  black  servant,  whom  I  never 
aaw  before.  As  our  house  is  the  first  stage  from  Inglewood  upwards,  they  changed  horses, 
but  never  got  out  of  the  chaise ;  nor  should  I  have  known  them  but  for  the  post-boy,  who 
informed  me  who  they  were.  As  the  black  came  into  the  house,  I  thought  he  might  have 
given  me  an  answer  like  a  Christian  servant,  and  therefore  asked  him  to  take  a  glass,  which, 
as  he  accepted,  I  said  (not  pretending  to  know  them),  '  You  are  going  to  London,  I  pre- 
sume?*   To  which  he  replied,  '  No.'— *  Cross  country f*    •No.' — ^*  To  the  races,  mayhap?* 

*  No ;'  and  throwing  down  the  money  for  his  liquor,  mounted  his  horse,  and  followed  the 
chaise  like  a  pagan  as  he  was.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  allow  with  me,  that  it  is  a  wicked  sin 
to  prefer  blackamoor  heathens  to  good  white  servants,  who  know  how  to  give  a  civil  answer ; 
but,  as  my  wife  says,  it  is  alt  owing  to  their  want  of  education,  for  they  run  wild  before  they 
are  token  and  tamed  by  us  Christians,  and  know  no  religion  but  what  their  own  foolish 
nature  prompts ;  nor  have  any  laws  to  restrain  them,  which,  however,  don*t  much  signify, 
as  they  have  no  property  to  secure,  but  would  make  sad  work  in  a  Christian  nation,  where 
people  know  right  firom  wrong,  and  act  accordingly.  But  all  this,  good  sir,  is  Irom  the 
purpose.  I  was  willing  to  oblige  you,  and  so  by  the  post-boys  traced  them  two  stages,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  plain  chaise  and  pair,  in  which  they  continued  their  journey,  but  I  know 
not  whither. 

'*  I  have  no  more  to  add,  but  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  thanks  for  your  kind- 
nessy  and  renudn,  **  Tour  obliged  humble  servant, 

'^JbBBMIAH  JlNKIIfS." 

This  intelligence  added  curiosity  to  the  other  unplcasiug  sensations  which  possessed  Edwta. 
Where  could  Fanny  and  her  sister  be  going,  while  the  heakVi  nt  \\\<a\sXX«t  "wv^Vcl  v^  ^x«k»x>ssq» 

•  fUte?    Tbeir attendant^  too,  what  could  he  be*}   ^«  v^'^twitdL  ^wKaA.  Na  %%^\«^^ 
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e<jual  to  the  trust.  In  ibort,  the  more  he  mmiiialed  the  more  he  wei  perplexed,  and  at 
leagth  came  to  a  determinatioo  to  entreat  leave  of  absence,  and  endeavoor  to  deyelop  the 
■ijBtery  himseUl  The  death  of  hit  mother,  nor  the  subsequent  ilhiesa  of  Agnet,  had  not  been 
able  to  awaken  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  errors ;  he  felt,  bat  it  was  a  momentary  sensation  ; 
Ibr,  scared  at  the  very  idea  of  reflection,  he  fled  to  dissipation,  and  soon  obliterated,  or  at  least 
protracted,  the  pangs  of  retrospection  ;  by  debauchery,  luxury,  or  gaming,  neglected  his  wife, 
and  added  ingratitude  to  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes.  Mrs  Godwin,  whose  only  incentive  to 
marry  Edwin  was  love,  had  alternately  recourse  to  tears,  entreaties,  reproaches,  and  anger 
bat  equally  vain ;  he  fled  from  all ;  home  he  thought  hell,  and  his  wife  the  commissioner  to 
torment  faim ;  while  he  had  constant  recourse  to  the  sprightly,  wanton  Mrs  Whitmore,  who 
hmghed  at  his  scruples,  and  gave  occasion  for  fresh  ones ;  yet  Agnes  was  still  dear  to  him  ; 
and  he  would  willingly  have  relinquished  all  he  possessed  to  have  been  reinstated  at  Ingle* 
wood,  as  he  was  before  bis  acquaintance  with  Whitmore. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Wrsv  Agnes  was  supposed  to  be  about  seven  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  accom* 
panted  by  her  sister,  she  was  moved  to  a  small  house  near  Richmond,  that  appertained  to  Mr» 
Palmer,  but  in  which  she  had  lately  settled  the  widow  of  a  sea  officer,  who  had  been  left  in 
faidifl*erent  cireumstances.  Here  Fanny  and  Agnes  were  received  with  true  tenderness  and 
respect.  Mrs  Palmer  having  prepared  Mrs  Smith,  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  their  reception  ; 
and  also  sent  them  attended  by  her  favourite  domestic,  Felix,  the  negro  mentioned  by  Idr 
Jeremiah  Jenkins.  The  separation  was  painful  to  the  whole  family,  though  allowed  by  all  at 
the  most  prudent  plan  to  conceal  the  unhappy  situation  of  Agues,  whose  intellects,  though 
rather  more  settled,  were  yet  &r  from  right ;  and,  to  their  future  uneasiness,  her  bodily 
strength  apparently  weakened  as  her  mind  recovered  its  vigour.  Mr  Godwin's  health,  too* 
daily  declined  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  effects  of  the  misery  that  continually  preyed 
on  him  teemed  hastening  to  a  crisis. 

The  change  from  Inglewood  to  Richmond,  after  some  little  time,  appeared  to  have  a  happy 
effect  on  the  tenses  of  Agnes ;  she  frequently  inquired  for  her  father,  William,  aqd  particularly 
Mr  Godwin,  pressing  Fanny  to  let  her  return  to  him,  in  a  manner  that  pierced  her  heart ;  she 
apparently  too  began  to  be  sensible  of  her  situation,  and  frequently  wept  for  hours. 

William,  who  had  not  attended  them  on  the  journey,  joined  them  soon  after  with  his  father  ^ 
and  after  some  stay  returned  to  the  Forest,  leaving  Mr  Godwin  behind,  as  Agnes  appeared 
rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  was  so  greatly  distressed  when  they  spoke  of  his  departure,  that  ho 
determined  to  remain  and  wait  the  event. 

About  a  month  before  the  delivery  of  Agnes  her  senses  became  perfectly  collected :  bat 
that  event,  which  they  had  so  earnestly  desired,  served  but  to  increase  their  sorrow ;  her  self- 
reproaches  were  continual,  and  the  kindness  of  her  friends  apparently  increased  her  distress,, 
thankful  for  their  constant  attentions,  but  ever  declaring  that,  though  they  forgave  her,  she 
should  never  forgive  herself.  Fanny  was  likewise  advanced,  though  not  so  forward  in  her 
pregnancy  ;  and  the  fatigue  and  uneasiness  she  had  undergone  on  account  of  her  sister  had 
greatly  impaired  her  health,  though  she  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  should 
increase  the  general  uneasiness. 

Mrs  Palmer,  before  they  had  been  moved  a  month  to  Richmond,  came  to  see  them  ;  her 
general  philanthropy  easily  accounted  to  her  domestics  for  her  conduct  to  the  sisters,  the  only 
one  of  them  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of  Agnes  being  Felix,  whose  attend- 
ance Mrs  Palmer  hod  judged  necessary,  as  Mrs  Smith  kept  but  one  female  servant,  and  it  waa 
thought  most  prudent,  at  the  present  period,  not  to  increase  the  number.  The  chaise  m 
which  Mrs  Palmer  travelled  was  the  same  that  had  met  and  conveyed  Fanny  and  Agnes  to 
Richmond,  at  which  time  the  latter  was  wrapped  up  in  a  long  cloak,  that  her  shape  was  by  m» 
means  discernible,  had  the  man  who  drove  the  vehicle  been  curiously  inclined,  which  was  far 
from  the  case  ;  for  he  had  long  resided  with  his  mistress,  was  satisfied  implicitly  to  follow  her 
commands  without  question,  and  loved  her  better  than  any  other  object  except  his  hortct. 
On  her  arrival  at  Richmond,  not  choosing  more  inmates  than  absolutely  necessary,  she  had 
tent  this  servant  with  her  carriage  to  an  inn,  Felix  going  with  orders  when  they  were  given ; 
thus  there  was  no  apparent  secrecy  affected  in  the  retreat  of  Agnes,  Mrs  Palmer  simply  sayin|^ 
maoag  bet  own  people,  that  the  was  moved  to  tr^  iVve  «\t.    Y«\\x  Yv^<i  t^^U^d  to  Jenkins  in  tb« 
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Manner  he  did,  merely  becaaae  he  eoaceived  his  qaestiont  inpertinent ;  for  to  w^  ether 
penoD  who  ioquiredt  Bernard  and  William,  by  agreement,  answered  truly,  that  the  listert 
were  at  a  house  of  Mrs  Palmer's,  hi  Yorkshire,  though  without  signifying  the  immediate  spot* 
Mrs  P^mer,  in  the  kindest  manner,  endeavoured  to  cheer  thft  deprened  spirits  of  Agnes ;  and 
having  no  musical  instrument,  strove  to  divert  her  attention  by  various  relations,  som« 
amusing,  others  melancholy ;  and  observing  that  she  sometimes  appeared  to  regard  Felix  witi» 
an  emotion  of  fear,  said  to  her  one  day,  with  a  smile,  when  he  was  absent,  **  My  dear  girl,  I 
think  I  can  tell  you  a  story  that  will  make  you  foiget  Felii*s  colour,  or  at  least  reooncUe  yo« 
to  it ;  besides,  it  will  pass  the  time  this  long  evening,  and  banish  more  painftil  thoughts.** 
Agnes  bowed ;  all  subjects  were  immaterial  to  her  bat  that  nearest  her  heart ;  while  Fanny, 
glad  of  any  attempt  to  divert  her  sister's  melancholy,  returned  thanks  lor  Mrs  Palmer's  eonde- 
soension,  as  did  also  Godwin,  who  declared  he  was  totally  reganUem  of  the  complesion  of  Fo- 
Ux,  when  he  conversed  with  him,  as  he  appeared  at  onoe  well-informed,  and  posieesed  a  good 
heart    *'  Well,  then,"  said  Mrs  Palmer,  taking  her  seat  between  Godwhi  and  Agnes, «'  I  will 
simply  relate  to  you  the  events  of  my  own  weary  pilgrimage— Felix  had  some  share  in  them ; 
Bor  am  I  the  only  one  of  my  family  on  whom  he  has  oonferred  obUgations ;  but  the  oocwreBoes 
before  I  knew  him  will  be  the  best  related  by  himself.     I  am  the  only  danghtcr  of  an  af* 
fluent  merchant,  called  Somerton ;  my  grand&ther,  by  the  mother's  aide^  potseeeed  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  Jamaica,  and  had  only  a  son  and  daughter,  the  younger  of  whom,  my 
mother,  was  educated  in  England,  and  by  that  means,  in  all  probability,  her  life  was  saved,  loir 
both  her  parents  were  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes,  and  from  which  late  her  bro* 
ther  was  only  preserved  by  the  affection  of  a  slave.    My  mother,  at  this  unhappy  period,  waa 
nmeteen,  and  her  brother  a  year  older  i  both  were  left  in  the  guardianship  of  a  merohant,  witli 
whom,  as  soon  as  her  brother  could  reach  England,  they  took  up  their  residaace.    The  only 
son  of  this  gentleman,  in  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  married  my  mother,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  their  hifancy,  exoept  mysell^  who  was  the  youngest.    My 
uncle,  whose  name  was  Walters,  in  the  mean  time,  disliking  an  inaotive  life,  and  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  West-Indies,  had  sold  off  the  greatest  part  of  his  possessions  tiiere^  and  com- 
menced merchant,  in  which  profession  he  was  uncommonly  successful.    From  the  death  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  contracted,  he  had  formed  the  resolution  of  remaining  a  bachelor ; 
and,  to  divert  the  melancholy  occasioned  by  his  loss,  he  frequently  took  long  voyages,  so  that 
he  seldom  remained  in  England  for  any  length  of  time.    He  was  tenderly  attaehed  to  my 
mother,  who  was  equally  so  to  him,  and  myself  the  darling  of  both ;  my  uncle,  whenever  he 
was  at  home,  loaduig  me  with  presents,  and  gratifying  my  wishes  even  to  profusion. 

**  In  this  manner  passed  my  childhood  until  my  fourteenth  year,  when 'my  uncle  departed 
for  India,  leaving  my  fother  the  entire  care  of  his  whole  property  in  his  absenoe ;  and  tenderlf 
embracing  me  before  his  departure,  seeing  me  weep,  he  said,  '  Cheer  up,  my  girl,  I  am  oo^ 
getting  rich  for  thee;'  and  pulling  out  a  valuable  watch,  he  presented  it  to  me,  adding,  <  there^ 
let  me  see  how  carefully  you  will  preserve  this  for  my  sake ;  and  on  my  return  I  will  change 
it  for  one  double  the  value.'  He  soon  after  departed,  leaving  me  very  melancholy,  though,  I 
must  confess,  my  grief  was  rather  lessened  at  intervals  on  contemplating  the  present  he  had 
made  me  ;  it  was  a  gold  watch,  with  the  cipher  of  my  name  enamelled  on  the  ease,  and  the 
foce  surrounded  with  pearls.  His  business,  it  was  expected,  would  detain  him  near  thi«eyears» 
during  which  time  my  fatlier  had  a  young  man  articled  to  him ;  he  was  an  orphan  pessesstd 
of  a  decent  property,  which  his  guardian  wished  him  to  better  by  trade,  and  therefore  placed 
him  for  instrootton  with  my  father.  This  young  roan  was  about  five  years  older  than  myself  ^ 
and,  by  his  engaging  manners,  before  1  was  seventeen  had  made  an  impression  on  my  heart, 
which,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  suspected  by  any  one.  At  thia  period  we  revived  a 
letter,  ioforming  us  that  speedily  we  might  expect  to  see  my  unole,  as  he  purposed  retumfaif 
to  Europe  by  the  first  ^ip  that  sailed ;  but  how  great  was  our  sorrow  and  disappointmenty 
when  some  time  after,  we  learned  that  he  had  indeed  sailed,  but  that  the  vessel  had  been  east 
mway  on  the  coast  of  Caffraria,  and  what  became  of  the  crew  that  esoaped  the  waves  was 
mcertain.  This  news  was  a  heavy  blow  to  my  mother,  who  loved  her  brother  with  unfeigned 
affection ;  yet  for  two  years  we  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  his  reton,  at  wUeh  period 
our  expectations  began  to  decrease.  For  my  own  part,  I  oonfesa  I  loved  my  uncle  better  than 
my  father,  for  he  was  indulgent  to  all, my  whimsies^  while,  on  the  esntrary,  my  fother  eeeld 
aot  allow  for  the  errorsi  or  even  the  playfulness  of  ehildhood ;  yoa  may,  therefore,  readily 
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jwigv  «r  tMMfntra  fkiem  ftr  hit  Imi.    My  fMHier  lUtt  cwithwied  thi i—Mgwagui  ef  wf 
vmtk^  prtper^y  m  ia  «!•  cmboT  hk  dMth  my  iMoliMrfnt  heii^ait-lBir,  helMpnidnitlr  havli^ 

*  I  wM  jttil  ni— tain  wiwn  y»««y  P>iIwct%  gticief  to  wiy  frthgr  eaipirwi^  ai>d  Iw  wt^4  ibr 
tafaMeif.    Ue  ImmoM  witti  om  tlir  kmtif  oij  sacle;  at  that  event  wmM  appareotly  iiicrMae 
ny  Ibrtaoe  bejroad  wtat  ln«oaM  tapeet,  a^ieekUy  M  nyflitiier  wa»n^^ 
flf'WMltliy  ud  ny  ■wtlMfil  will  wat  afwr  wbiM  i  leui  to  Irfa. 

Thna  wv  wm  iltiMted  when  I  nnhappfty  laat  ny  notber  in  an  npoplieetle  ft,  by  whkA 
i»  my  ande^  yupaity  biaaaae  totally  united  in  my  fiitber.  I  ahaR  paaa  oftr  my  grief  for 
tWa  \om,  wMchi  htmcwi,  I  —mm  you  mM  great,  aa  waa  idto  my  ftther^  ibr  a  eaaaiderable 
tone,  he  applyhig  bioBaelf  whb  reioobled  earaeatneaa  tebaniib  tfaeagfat;  and  settliognyt 
amrfe's  afiriri  on  tfaamoat  laarBtiTe  priaciplea,  tbe  eatate,  wbieh  renahied  nnaoM  ia  JaiBaiea» 
bft  dbpoaed  aC  tagelhar  witb  the  negroea  tbat  onltitated  H,  aa<l  who,  during  ray  unele^  Bfr, 
ftMleed  aatil  this  period,  had  been  ao  happily  akaatedaa  to  have  no  wiah  to  ehai^,  being ofliy 
nnder  tbe  eoaanand  of  tlie  negro  who  aaTed  my  unclei*a  lifb^  and  who  had  finaan  him  received 
hia  liberty,  aoaUng  him  aiao  nfirater  of  the  planlaiioB  he  leaerr^ed— a  trait  be  execated  witfc 
jtatioe  to  faia  empiaytr,  aradit  to  himself,  and  the  naifCTsai  aatis^tion  of  hia  Mlowa. 

"  My  fiitlieriaai  enaMed  oat  only  to  do  this,  bnt  also  to  make  what  other  chaagea  he  thonghC 
naeesaary,  as,  prerious  to  my  aaele*!  departure,  he  had  given  him  a  letter  of  attorney  to  acf, 
ki  caar  any  akeratiMi  sboald  be  found  neeeaaary  hi  hia  absenoe.  He  had  been  gone  five  yeara 
at  my  mother's  death,  aad  a  year  had  elapaed  ainoe  that  period,  when  my  (other  formed  a 
eonoexion  unworthy  either  his  aodentaDdhig,  aitnation,  or  age ;  in  short,  it  was  with  the 
•arvaot  who  immedlataly  attoadad  me,  and  who  waa  about  four  yeara  older  than  myself.  F 
waa  involuntarily  a  apoetator  of  aome  little  freedoma  that  passed  between  theoi,  bat  which  I 
thought  it  moat  prudent  not  to  notice  fbr  some  time,  though  she  grew  negligent  of  her  busl- 
ttcn,  and  was  freqneatly  abaeot  at  those  honn  when  she  knew  I  sbonld  partiealariy  want  her. 

"  I  was  not  weak  enough  to  soppoae  I  had  power  to  break  this  connexion,  but  on  matnre 
daiHberation  conehided  It  would  be  lea»  vexatious  to  me,  ff  pursued  hi  any  other  place,  than 
imroe<Iiately  in  the  house  where  I  dwelt ;  and  accordingly  one  evening,  after  her  remaining  ont 
very  late,  I  gave  her  a  dhmlssion,  desiring  she  would  seek  another  situation,  as  1  had  no  further 
occasion  fbr  her  services.  I  am  not  naturally  passionate,  and  gave  this  discharge  in  my  usual 
manner,  and  without  entering  into  the  cause  of  my  displeasure ;  yet  she  answered  me  with 
unconnnon  insolence,  saying,  *  You  mistake,  madam,  you  will  have  more  occasion  than  ever  for 
my  services,  and  most  likewise  learn  to  deserve  them,  or  you  may  find  yourself  uncomfortably 
altnatod.'  With  this  she  bounced  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  both  distressed  and  astonbbed, 
at  her  threats  appeared  to  Imply  a  greater  power  over  my  father  than  I  could  either  suspect 
or  dreod. 

**  The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  my  father  was  uncommonly  serious,  and  continued  to  treat 
me  with  a  kind  of  gloof^y  reserve  for  sojnc  days,  without,  however,  mentioning  the  subject  of 
his  displeasure,  until  one  evening,  after  supper,  first  increasing  his  courage  by  two  or  three 
glasses  of  wine  extraordinary,  he  ventured  to  tell  roe  he  had  been  very  uncomfortable  since 
tbe  death  of  my  mother.  I  naturally  expressed  my  sorrow  at  this  information,  hoping  no 
neglect  of  mine  hod  added  to  it ;  declaring  he  had  only  to  name  what  had  given  him  displea- 
sure, and  I  would  be  particularly  careful  to  remedy  it.  Before  I  conld  proceed  he  interrupted 
me,  saying,  '  No,  no,  I  cannot  accuse  you  of  neglect,  but  I  have  thoughts,  Anna,  of  marrying 
again,  and  therefore  would  prepare  you  to  receive  the  woman  I  shall  choose  with  the  respect 
becoming  my  wife  and  your  mother.' 

*'  The  business  was  now  plain  ;  but  endeavouring  to  conceal  my  dissatisfaction,  though  a 
bad  dissembler,  I  replied,  '  As  the  object  of  your  choice,  sir,  will  doubtless  be  respcct&ble,  I 
must  necessarily  esteem  her,  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  meeting  the  tender  affections 
of  a  Brst  parent.* 

*'  *  I  possess  the  means  of  making  her  respectable,'  answered  my  father,  drinking  another 
glass  of  wine;    *  and  I  have  no  one's  inclination  to  consult  but  my  own.' 

"  I  bowed  my  acquieseence.     He  soon  after  retired  for  the  night ;  and  the  first  news  that 
reached  me  the  ensuing  morning  was,  that  at  an  early  hour  he  had  taken  Mary  with  him  in 
tbe  poitchaiee,  MDd  aei  off  for  tbe  country. 
"  Two  df  Wrtago  waa  pabTVci^y  dacXar^,  Wm^^  ^^mtj  tnc^vneft^  \st  ^  \<w\« 
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Qigbt  oat  of  toWD.  I.leaite  jroa  to  judge  tbaoBMiiiieM  J  wpeBinoid.  i  •wM-toUUy  depemdflQt 
,011 4qy  (other,  whom  J'bad  ^very.raasoa  to  iaar  would  bo  a  «Uvo>to>tbe  oaprio—  of  tb»  Timin 
he  bod  married,  and  whom  ItnaturaUy  ooocludod  would  be  my  enemy,  were  it  not  only  that4 
wag  apprised  of  her  condiiotibe(fore  he  ospouaad  ber.  I  can  tr«ty  aver,  that  had  he«ianiid« 
virtuout  and  worthy  o^ect^  whatever  had  .heeB  her  titttation,  my  .pride  would  sever  ihsw 
overcome  me  go  fiur  aaio  foi^t  what  waaduetomyfirtber's  wUe  i  -my  heart  foooUed  botii4|t 
her  former  oonduet  and  inaolence,  to  that.Iifcaow.aot  how  to  receive  bar.  Deliheratiof  ooMi 
sulijeet  two  or  three  daya after  the  marriage.  Palmer  watannouaeed,  and  immediately  arioiitttd. 
Alter  the  usual  snlutatJoiM^-*  1  will  not  congratulate  you,'  said  he,  '  on  your  father*!  marrjago^ 
though  I  will,  my  Anna,  truly  conCess  it  has  given  rise  to  hopes  1  belore  dared  not  ohoffiiht  m 
I  think  he  may  now  be  the  more  inclined  to  part  with  you.' 

*<  I  have  already  said  I  .was  partial  to  Palmer,  and  was  yet  OMre,  ibr  I  siaoerely  loved  •hio^'; 
and  though  possessed  of  nothing  romantic  in  my  dispositioo,  had  determined,  that  If  «v€r.]I 
married,  he  should  be  my  husband.  Liule  persuasion,  therefore,  obtained  my.permiasMa  timii 
he  should  apply  to  my  father,  as  I  bad  judged  he  would,  as  well  aa  bis  wife,  be  pleaaed  at  my 
removal.  1  was,  however,  mistaken ;  my  iatber  desired  tioae  to  eonsider ;  and  consulting  my 
new  mother,  an  absolute  denial  was  the  consequence.  I  could  attribute  this  but  *r  rnr  Ttfut, 
which  was,  that  jhe  auapected  my  affection  for  Paloker,  and  took  a  malignant  pleasure  in 
thwarting  my  inclinations. 

^  After  this  refusal.  Palmer  wrote  to  entreat  .me  to  accept  his  hand  witliottt  the  oooseot  -ff 
my  father;  his  businessa  he  said,  was  prosperous,  and  my  fortoae  never  an. incentive ;  Mtf 
that  be  was  convinced  I  was  unhappily  situated  at  home. 

"  Pleased  at  the  generosity  of  this  offer,  I  however  declined  it,  at  least  for  the  present,  tUt 
I  wanted  ten  months  of  being  of  age,  but  promised  at  that  time  to  answer  him  more  fully.  I 
should  but  -weary  you  by  relating  oil  the  despicable  methods  my  father's  wife  put  in  praotiot 
to  render  my  situation  unpleasant,  while  he,  who  was  absolute  in  my  mother's  lifetime,  bad  no 
will  but  what  this  woman  pleased,  and  was  blindly  subservient  to  all  her  arts.  We  seldom  met 
but  at  meals.  I  was  polite,  but  cold,  familiarity  being  as  much  avoided  by  nie  as  absolutely 
displeasing  her,  as  in  the  first  place  I  must  have  been  obliged  to  suffer  perpetually  the  empty 
vulgarity  of  ber  conversation,  and  in  the  latter  all.tbe  vindictiveness  of  narrow  ideas  and 
confined  education.  My  father's  fondness  was  entirely  founded  on  her  person,  which,  indeed* 
was  good ;  his  was  likewise  flattered  by  the  show  of  affection,  which  she  was  continually  and 
disgustingly  bestowing  on  him ;  and  if  he  had  a  grain  of  paternal  love  left  for  me,  it  entirely 
vanished,  when,  six  months  after  her  marriage,  she  declared  herself  with  child. 

<*  My  Cither  came  from  Change  one  day,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  man,  who  was  a  dry« 
Salter  of  considerable  fortune,  but  had  risen  unexpectedly  to  his  present  aflluonce  by  the  death 
of  a  relation  ;  stepping  at  once  into  a  great  fortune,  but  destitute  of  unUerstandiag^,  eduoation, 
or  even  common  politeness.  This  man  honoured  me  with  his  good  liking,  and  made  proposals 
to  my  father,  which  his  wife  upprovinj?,  were  immediately  accepted,  and  I  was  desired  to 
regard  Mr  Brewer  (which  was  his  name)  as  my  future  husband.  I  have  already  told  you  I 
was  not  romantic,  therefore  I  neither  wept  nor  threw  myself  at  my  father's  feet,  but  before  his 
lady,  simply  desired  him,  on  my  part,  to  thank  Mr  Brewer  for  his  good  opinion,  but  that  I 
could  not  accept  his  offer.' — *  And  pray  why  not?'   said  my  father;   *what  are  your  objeo* 

tions? '  In  the  first  place,'  replied  I,  *  he  is  low-bred  and  illiterate,  which,  I  think,  my  dear 

sir,  is  a  powerful  objection,  and  suflicient  without  any  other.' 

**  Mrs  Somcrton  looked  as  though  she  could  have  struck  me,  while  my  father  gave  a  hem, 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  *  And  pray  what  other  great  objection  can  you  make  ?'  said  my 
father. — '  As  great  a  difference  in  age  as  disposition/  replied  I. — '  You,  perhaps,'  resumed 
my  father,  *  have  forgotten  the  change  in  your  circumstances,  and  consider  yourself  as  my 
immediate  heir.  I  would  wish  you  to  recollect  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place— I- may 
now  have  a  numerous  family  to  share  my  property.*  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  amile,  but 
replied,  *  To  prove  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not  disregarded  that  circumstanee,  it  was  in  order 
to  Icejion  your  family  that  I  consented  to  Mr  Palmer's  entreating  your  approbation  to  our 
union  ' — *  So  then,  miss,'  sold  Mrs  Somcrton,  *  it  is  not  matrimony  you  object  to,  but  the 
man.* — *  Rxactly  so,  madam,'  replied  I,  forgetting  my  usual  coolneHi ;  *  IbAc^vt^vMSk'^'caas^ 
as  well  as  women  whom  I  view  with  peculiar  dislike.' 

'*  Mrs  Somerton  at  once  applied  my  answer  to  \i«ne\t|  «ai  ^dcmMtaMi  t^SOms  \f^>s)Nff^'«M^  ^^^ 
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fttlier  by  her  loftnest  than  by  her  spirit,  pretended  to  buret  into  teart,  and  be  ready  to  faint ; 
Buy  father  in  the  meantime  entreating  her  to  be  pacified,  and  vowing  that  no  one  should  oflbnd 
her  with  impunity,  concluded  with  telling  me  that  he  regarded  Mr  Brewei't  as  an  unexception- 
able otkr,  and  which,  if  I  did  not  accept,  he  would  totally  disclaim  me,  bidding  me  consider 
what  he  had  said*  and  on  the  morrow  return  my  answer.  '  It  needs  no  time,  my  dear  sir,' 
ireplied  I ;  'to-morrow  can  make  no  difference :  grieved  as  I  am,  and  ever  must  be,  at  your 
dbpleasure,  yet  Mr  Brewer  shall  not  be  my  husband.' — '  My  dear  love,*  said  Mrs  Somerton, 
addresdog  my  father,  *  give  way  a  little.  Miss  Anna  is  in  love  with  Mr  Palmer,  and  your 
aeverity  may  make  her  regardless  of  consequences,  and  elope  with  him.'—*  Do  not  think, 
madam,'  replied  I,  *  provoked  at  her  duplicity,  I  will  ever  ibrget  what  is  due  to  my  fiither 
while  he  '-ecollects  I  am  his  daughter ;  nor  will  I  ever  form  a  coonexion  so  serious  as  marriage 
without  his  consent,  unless  absolutely  forced  to  it.  In  that  case,  madam,  I  will  neither  leap 
out  of  the  window,  nor  fly  to  Gretna  Green,  but  wait  until  I  am  of  age,  which  will  be  in  three 
nonths,  then  walk  into  the  first  parish  church  I  meet  with,  and  give  my  hand  where  I  have 
already  bestowed  my  heart.' 

**  My  father  was  so  much  provoked  at  this  reply,  that  he  ordered  me  to  leave  the  TtK>m— i 
a  command  which  I  instantly  obeyed. 

'*  My  situation  from  this  period  was,  if  possible,  ten  times  more  irksome  than  before.  My 
father  refused  to  dismiss  Brewer ;  I  therefore  took  that  task  upon  myself,  and  was  soon  freed 
from  his  persecutions,  though  his  acquiescence  redoubled  the  rancour  of  Mrs  Somerton  towards 
me,  and  consequently  the  ill-will  of  my  father.  The  old  servants,  many  of  whom  were  grown 
grey  in  our  service,  were  discharged  on  various  pretences,  the  smallest  particle  of  attention  to 
ne  being  certain  to  procure  their  immediate  dismission. 

*<  Thus  disagreeably  passed  my  time,  until  I  completed  my  twenty-first  year,  when  Palmer 
<mce  more,  at  my  request,  pressed  my  father  to  consent  to  our  union,  nor  did  I  scruple  to 
•econd  the  entreaty ;  but  fruitless^was  the  attempt,  though  Palmer's  prospects  might  have 
entitled  him  to  a  fortune  superior  to  what  my  father  now  declared  he  meant  to  give  me,  if  I 
married  with  his  consent,  which  was  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  if  I  disposed  of  myself  with- 
out his  concurrence,  I  was  to  expect  nothing.  Mrs  Somerton  being  likewise  present  when  my 
father  gave  his  final  determination,  appeared  to  exult  in  thus  crossiog  our  wishes,  while  Palmer 
stood  overpowered  with  disappointment  and  vexation,  declaring  that  his  solicitation  was  not 
with  an  interested  view,  but  merely  to  procure  my  father's  approbation.  As  he  well  knew  I 
held  his  concarrence  necessary  to  my  happiness,  he  entreated  to  be  informed  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  his  conduct  or  circumstances  that  operated  to  his  disadvantage,  as  he  would  endeavour 
to  remove  it ;  or  if  that  was  impracticable^  should  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
why  he  was  refused. 

"  All  these  concessions,  however,  were  productive  of  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
refusal,  Mrs  Somerton  adding,  with  her  usual  insolence,  *  That  as  matters  stood,  his  visits  at 
our  house  would  be  dispensed  with.' 

**  1  kept  silence  until  the  whole  conversation  was  concluded,  and  Palmer  was  advancing 
towards  the  door,  when,  calling  him  back,  I  said — '  I  have  listened  with  uneasiness  through 
this  disagreeable  business.  Had  my  father  any  reasonable  objection  to  you,  and  would  con- 
descend to  explain  it,  for  be  it  from  me  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  wishes ;  but  as  he  advances 
none,  I  naturally  conclude  it  proceeds  not  from  himself  (looking  firmly  at  Mrs  Somerton), 
and  therefore  set  it  aside,  and  freely  offer  you  my  hand,  if,  poor  as  I  am,  you  will  accept  it. 
The  niece  of  Mr  Walters  should  indeed  have  brought  her  husband  some  fortune,  but  which, 
if  you  can  overlook,  I  will  never  regret,  and  in  its  stead  endeavour  cheerfully,  with  prudence  and 
afiection,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.' 

*'  To  describe  what  followed  is  beyond  my  power.  Mrs  Somerton  endeavoured  to  appear 
shocked  at  my  undutifulness  and  ingratitude,  while  Palmer  expressed  his  transports,  as  t'lough 
1  had  a  throne  to  bestow  with  my  hand  ;  my  father  alternately  soothing  his  wife,  and  uttering 
vows  of  vengeance  against  me ;  finally  declaring,  as  I  had  formed  my  resolution,  the  sooner 
I  left  the  house  the  better. 

•*  In  this  temper  we  separated,  and  I  retired  to  my  own  room  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
during  which  I  received  a  letter  from  Palmer,  entreating  me  to  be  prepared  at  eight  the  fol- 
hwiag  morning,  at  which  time  he  proposed  to  call  for  me  with  a  licence,  and  accompanied 
bjr  hia  ''**"*  "'lardiaa,  who  would  act  aa  my  father  on  \^\e  octau^ti  sX  ^^  ^^i^^  Ocv>^x^. 
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'*  la  the  eyenmg  I  wrote  to  my  father,  inclosing  Palmer's  letter,  entreating  him,  by  every- 
thing be  held  most  sacred,  and  by  the  beloved  memory  of  my  mother,  not  to  cast  me  off; 
but  my  writing  was  equally  ineffectual  as  my  prayers ;  for  he  simply  returned  for  answer,  that 
I  had  chosen  my  fate,  and  must  abide  by  it — all  he  desired  was  to  hear  no  more  of  me. 

**  The  next  morning  Palmer  was  true  to  his  time,  and,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  we  reached 
the  church,  where  I  was  united  to  a  man  whom  I  loved  living,  and  whose  memory  must  be 
ever  dear  to  me— the  man  who  won  my  virgin  heart,  and  never  gave  me  cause  to  repent  Us 
disposal." 

Mrs  Palmer's  voice  became  tremulous,  and  suddenly  rising — *■  f  wiO  relate  the  remainder 
to-morrow  night,"  said  she,  **  it  is  now  almost  supper  time." 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 
Thx  following  evening  Mrs  Palmer  resumed  her  narrative. 

"  As  I  brought  my  husband  no  fortune,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  peculiarly  economical, 
and  had  the  satisfuction,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  our  marriage,  to  find  our  expenses  kept 
considerably  within  our  income ;  add  to  which,  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  of  wives  and 
mothers,  for  that  time  bad  given  us  a  lovely  boy.  My  father's  unnatural  behaviour,  and  the 
recollection  of  my  uncle,  were  the  only  subjects  that  gavo  me  pain ;  the  former  had  a  son 
born  in  about  two  months  after  my  marriage ;  and  the  death  of  the  latter  was  no  longer 
doubted. 

**  My  felicity  bad  continued  for  two  years,  when  a  capital  banking  house  at  Amsterdam,  and 
an  eminent  commercial  one  at  London,  in  both  of  which  my  husband  was  nearly  concerned, 
stopped  payment,  and  gave  at  once  a  blow  to  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  for  every  effort  to 
retrieve  the  loss  was  tried  in  vain ;  my  husband  was  unavoidably  a  bankrupt,  and  all  our  effects 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound.  So  highly  was  my  husband  respected, 
that  had  he  but  possessed  a  sum  to  have  enabled  him  to  wait  the  returns  of  trade,  he  might 
have  obtained  credit  to  any  amount,  and  surmounted  every  difficulty  ;  but  we  had  g^ven  up 
all  without  reserve,  and  had  no  resource — my  father,  to  whom  I,  unknown  to  my  husband, 
applied,  refusing  to  advance  a  single  thousand  pounds ;  and  to  add  to  my  calamity,  Palmer's 
health  had  received  a  blow,  in  consequence  of  his  misfortunes,  that  T  much  feared  might 
terminate  fatally.  Thus  situated,  we  determined  for  some  time  to  remove  a  little  distance 
from  London  for  change  of  air,  which  I  hoped  might  prove  salutary,  and  accordingly  took 
lodgings  in  the  most  private  part  of  Islington ;  the  few  valuables  I  possessed,  and  my  household 
linen,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  kindness  of  the  creditors,  being  our  whole  fund,  and  all 
the  reserve  we  had  to  trust  to.  Though  we  lived  with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  kept  but  one 
servant,  yet  our  means  daily  decreased,  and  I  considered  with  anguish  the  poverty  thut  wai 
ready  to  overtake  us :  determined  to  protract  it  as  long  as  possible,  I  yet  more  retrenched  our 
expenses,  moving  to  a  cheaper  lodging,  and  discharging  the  only  servant  I  kept. 

**  In  this  manner  passed  the  first  year  of  our  misfortunes  ;  Palmer's  malady,  by  almost  im- 
perceptible degrees,  undermining  his  constitution,  and  rendering  him  unable  to  make  any 
exertion  to  extricate  us  from  our  unhappy  situation,  or  even  to  soften  its  asperity. 

**  One  day,  that  he  had  been  yet  more  disordered  than  usual,  he  walked  out  for  air  into 
the  fields,  leaving  me  engaged  in  my  domestic  concerns,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  pleuritic  pain  and  shortness  of  breath,  that  rendered  him  unable  either  to  pro- 
ceed or  return* 

**  Hoping  it  would  abate,  he  sat  himself  down  in  a  field  where  some  haymakers  were  at 
work,  but  in  a  short  time  became  so  much  worse,  that  his  illness  was  perceptible  to  the 
labourers,  several  of  whom  came  and  spoke  to  him ;  and,  among  others,  a  negro,  whom 
perhaps  you  will  truly  surmise  was  Felix. 

**  Mr  Palmer  by  this  time  was  almost  unable  to  speak,  and  could  not  faintly  signify  his 
desire  to  get  home ;  but  his  pain  was  too  violent  for  him  to  be  able  to  walk,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields  no  conveyances  could  be  obtained. 

**  In  this  dilemma  Felix  fiew  off  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  reaching  the  town,  ran  intc 
the  first  apothecary's  shop  he  could  meet  with,  entreating  the  master,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
to  come  into  the  fields  ;  for  that  a  man  had  been  seized  with  so  violent  a  pain  in  the  aide> 
that  he  feared,  without  immediate  assistance,  it  would  !^to^«  t«XA\.    "XXv^  ^^-Cc^^^ftx^x  ^'^^ 
doubtless  turmued,  from  the  appearance  of  Veto,  It  ^am  qm  tH  \A»^^wnAatew»««v  x«^^^ 
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by.  desiring^  bim  Ut  lead  tbe  tiok  man  to  bis  sbop,  and  he  wonld  bleed  bim,  which  he  did  not 
dimbi  would  aflbrd  relief  but  that  himself  had  not  time  to-  go  so  ftr. — *  Not  time  r  replied 
Felix ;  '  then  the  poor  soul  must  die,  for  I  am  sure  he  cannot  walk  hither;  besides,  I  thought 
it  was  your  profession  to  aUend  the  sick,  not  the  sick  to  attend  you.'—-'  You  are  an  impudent 
fellow/  answered  the  apothecary,  *  to  suppose  I  should  walk  about  a  mile  to  bleed  a  man  for 
sixpence,  or  perhaps  for  nothing :  but  go  about  your  business^there  is  a  barber  a  few  doors 
farther,  that  will  perhaps  suit  your  purpose ;  for  my  part,  I  never  step  over  the  threshold  to 
let  blood  under  half-a-crown.* 

**  Felix  paused,  then  fumbling  for  a  moment  in  his  bosom,  pulled  out  a  dollar,  in-  which  a 
small  hole  had  been  drilled,  and  a  piece  of  ribbon  drawn  through.  *  Here,*  siid  he,  *  I  ha.ve 
no  money  but  this ;  keep  it  till  to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  redeem  it  if  the  sick  man  cannot 
pay  you ;  for  he  must  not  die  for  want  of  help.  I  have  then  my  week's  hire  to  receive ;  all  I 
b^  is,  you  will  be  careful  of  it.' 

**  As  he  spoke  he  held  out  the  dollar ;  but  the  apothecary,  doubtless  ashamed  to  be  out- 
d«M  by  this-  simple  child  of  nature,  putting  bacit  bis  offered  band,  replied,  '  No,  no  r  and 
saatching  down  his  hat,  bade  Felix  lead  tbe  way. 

"  On  their  arrival  at  the  spot  where  Mr  Palmer  still  sat,  he  immediately  Med,  and  in  half 
ao  hour  was  so  greatly  relievcwl  as  to  be  able  to  walk  home,  attended  by  the  apothecary  and  the 
friendly  Felix,  the  former  being  now  as  assiduous  as  he  was  at  first  careless ;  ibr  though  we 
in  reality  very  much  reduced.  Palmer  had  still  an  appearance  of  respectability. 
Had  you  told  me,'  said  the  apothecary,  as  they  were  helping  Palmer  home,  that  it  was 
a  gentleman  who  was  taken  so  ill  hi  the  fields,  1  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment ;  bat  aa 
yon  spoke,  I  protest  I  thought  it  was  one  of  your  comrades.'—*  Iwas  not  suffidentiy  ao* 
qaainted  with  European  customs  to  know  that  such  a  distinctibn  was  necessary,'  replied 
PaUx,  drily ;  *  but  you  may  depend  hereafter  1  will  not  fail  to  remember  it;  and  every  man 
in  Want  of  assistanoe  shall  by  ma  be  styled  a  gentienum.''-^*  Thou  alt  an  odd  feHow,'  add  tb» 
apoChocory ;  '  have  you  beealong  in  England?*—*  Long  enough/  repliJed  Fsliz,  'to  convince 
mo  of  the  erroneous  opinion  1  had  formed  for  the  first  forty  years  of  my  lifb  of  Englishmen, 
whose  hearts,  I  had  persuaded  myself,  were  as  good  as  their  faces,  but  have  learned,  to  my 
cost,  the  only  difference  between  many  of  them  and  us  is,  we  wear  the  black  without— they 
within. ' 

**  Palmer,  in  spite  of  pain,  could  not  suppress  a  smile. — *  I  am  sure,'  said  he,  '  you  do  not 
iadudc  all  in  your  account,  ns  it  seems  to  imply  you  have  met  some  few  who  deserve  appro- 
bation.'—* Approbation,'  replied  Felix,  *  is  u  cold  word — I  could  almost  say  adoration bnt  it 

is  past :  meicors  are  not  frequent,  nor  in  your  country  subjects  of  worship.  1  indeed  knew 
one,  whose  virtues  made  this  land  dear  to  mc  ,  but  he  is  gone  to  heaven,  as  you  call  it,  or  the 
land  of  souls — it  is  the  same  tiling,  and  where  even  negroes  will  rejoice  to  meet  him.' 

**■  This  discourse  brought  them  home,  and  was  repeated  to  me  both  by  Plslmer  and  the 
apothecary,  the  latter  declaring  it  made  an  impression  on  him  never  to  be  effaced,  and  which 
would  oblige  him  henceforward  to  attend  sufferers  without  questioning  their  pretensions  to 
gentility.  Palmer  was  much  better  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  Felix  did  not  fail  to  come, 
and  inquire  after  him  with  great  respect. 

"  Recovered  from  my  first  alarm,  I  was  not  yet  so  destitute  but  that  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  offer  him  some  small  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  the  time  he  had  lost ;  but  declining 
it,  he  drew  back,  saying,  '  No,  madam,  I  labour  for  hire — I  have  not  laboured  for  your 
husband.' — '  But  your  labour,'  said  I,  *  is  not,  I  fear,  sufficient  to  support  you  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life:  stranger  as  you  arc,  you  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  the  resources  of  a 
native.' — *  Industry,  madam,*  replied  he,  *  is  universally  understood  ;  and,  with  health,  fully 
adequate  to  sustain  the  wants  of  man,  it  procures  me  bread,  and  sometimes  meat,  this  habit 
to  shelter  me  from  tbe  weather,  and  at  night  a  place  of  rest  for  my  wearied  limbs. 

"  1  put  my  money  back  into  my  pocket,  at  once  humiliated  and  pleased,  saying  mentally, 
'  A  diamond  is  equally  precious,  whether  enclosed  in  a  casket  of  ebony  or  ivory.' 

••  From  this  time  our  friendly  negro,  by  my  desire,  frequently  called,  and  was  ever  anxious 

to  render  us  a  number  of  little  services  that  he  thought  we  mighi  feel  derogatory.     My  little 

boy,  who  was  now  turned  of  two  years  old,  had  at  first  been  frightened  at  his  appearance, 

bat  bjr  tbe  gaatieatta  of  hi»  manners  had  grown  ao  aVlttdkftOi  IXiaX.  )ca  ^<&n«c  fsJlLed  to  crv 
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**  Three  motttbs  liad  new  puMd  rfnce  iw  knew  FeMx,  wImm  I  ft-aqoentif  ietermlMd  ^ 
question  respecting  his  former  Ute,  b«t  wm  bo  entfarely  oeoopied  hyvy  dwcetic  aeacapw«ad 
the  still  decliniag  health  of  Palmer,  that  it  wm  ever  Mgiaeoed ;  heridei,  the  •aune  of  muiter 
■ever  escaped  Mm  unaooompaDied  by  a  tear ;  and  I  eovld  not  bear  to  gratify  my  eurioaity  hf 
renewing  his  distress,  which  must  apparently  have  been  the  case  ;  his  stay,  too,  whenever  ha 
called,  was  short,  as  he  constantly  laboured  in  the  fteldt  or  gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Islington,  his  risitB  being  merely,  as  his  conduct  showed,  to  endeavaar  to  do  us  servioe,  at 
fetching  me  coals,  cleaning  Palmer's  clothes,  or  any  ether  Uttie  oflice  he  oould  devise,  eMr 
refusing  money — at  most  aeeepting  the  remains  of  our  frugal  table,  and  a  draught  of  beer. 

"  At  this  period  my  little  darling  was  seized  witi^  the  smafl  pox,  of  m  most  malignant  kind ; 
and  for  three  weeks  my  heart  was  alternately  lorn  with  anguiek,  or  Fevivcd  by  hope,  as  tha 
•ymptoms  increased  or  abated :  regardless  of  my  poverty,  ao  I  could  tare  my  child,  I  spared 
BO  expense,  employing  every  able  physician  I  heard  recomrocDdedy  but  ia  vain  •.  I  was  doomes 
to  be  childless,  and  to  survive  those  ties  dearer  to  me  than  life." 

Mrs  Palmer  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  pereeiviog  both  Famiy  and  Agnes  wept,  she  Mid» 
eroesing  her  own  eyes  with  her  hondkerehief,  ^  1  rejoice,  Agnes,  at  this  proof  of  your 
bility  ;  it  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  your  own  sorrows  have  not  selfishly  nanowad 
lieart,  as  they  yet  leave  yon  a  tear  to  beitow  an  others. 

**  I  shall  pass  over  the  death  of  my  ton,"  eontinned  Mrs  Palmer,  "for  the  eabjeot  even  yet 
is  painful ;  suffice  that  I  found  myself  not  even  possessed  of  money  to  lay  his  bebved  remiinf 
Recently  hi  the  'earth ;  all  our  IKtle  valuables  and  Koen  had  been  diepased  of;  the  watch 
given  me  by  my  unele  alone  remained,  and  which  had  been  preserved  merely  firaoaaffefltioa  to  # 
the  giver.  My  husband,  depressed  by  a  long  illness,  on  the  loss  of  bla  son,  appeared  iatttttjr 
to  sink  under  his  calamities,  and  to  regard  everything  around  him  with  an  insensibility  that 
oruelly  alarmed  me.  To  «ontuIt  him,  then,  in  this  drsadfiil  erisii  was  useless,  and  oc^dd 
answer  no  end  hot  increasing  his  distress.  To  apply  to  my  Isflier  wouM  be  unavailing;  amr 
ef>nld  I  bear  the  thought  of  giving  his  unworthy  wife  the  plaasnve  of  triumphing  ever  my 
misery.  Felix  had  been  daily  with  -us  smce  ^he  child's  sickness,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  oppasitloi^ 
Irad  frequently  sat  up  with  him,  attending  him  with  a  kindness  that,  even  young  as  he  was,- be 
wus  sensible  of;  for  the  evening  before  he  died,  ho  said,  as  he  held  Felhc  by  the  hand, '  Dear 
papa  and  mamma,  always  love  Felix.,  for  he  loves  me.*  But  I  wander  from  my  subject,  which 
was  to  pass  the  child's  death,**  continued  she ;  "  but  the  fend  partiality  of  a  parent  in^'olun- 
tarily  beguiled  me.  Unable,  as  I  before  observed,  to  consult  Palmer,  andwitboat  any  nesouree 
-but  the  watch  given  me  by  my  uncle,  I  determined  to  part  with  it,  and  for  that  purpose 
caTTing  Fclhc  into  the  garden,  I  disclosed  my  intention,  and  asked  if  he  could  take  it  to  Londaa 
and -sell  it  for  us,  aa  I  really  myself  was  unable.  Felix  had  been  too  much  with  us  to  -ha 
ignorant  that  we  laboured  under  difficulties,  yet  seemed  distressed  at  this  proof  of  it ;  bat 
promised  implicitly  to  obey  mc,  and  repair  to  a  capital  watehmaker,  whom  1  specified,  mad 
return  with  the  money  as  speedily  as  posable.  This  settled,  Felix  took  the  watch,  and  left 
me  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morohig.  As  he  had  only  to  go  to  Cheapside,  I  naturaUf 
supposed  he  might  return  in  about  a  ceaple  of  boors;  but  -five  had  passed  without  hia 
appearance,  and  I  began  to  be  uneasy.  I  did  not  dodbt  the  honesty  of  Felix,  but  dreaded 
some  accident  had  befallen  him,  yet  did  not  venture  to  declare  my  fears  to  Palmer.  At  length 
I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  hastening  down,  met  Felix  in  the  passage,  but  at  the  house 
door  discovered  a  man  apparently  waiting.  Wishing  to  speak  to  him  unheard.  I  stepped  inta 
the  little  parlour,  and  was  upon  the  pohit  of  questioning  him, when,  ralsiog  my  eyes  to  bis  face» 
the  animation  of  his  features  astonished  me.  '  What  has  happened,  Felix  ?'  said  I ;  *'  aarely 
you  have  met  with  something  uncommonly  pleasing  f — *  Uncommonly  pleasing  V  repeated  fctf 
*  oh  !  I  am  too  happy  !*  But  suddenly  appearing  to  recollect  himself,  and  to  struggle  with 
his  feelings.  *  The  man,  madam,*  continued  he,  *  that  is—the  watch,  madam—- the  gentleman 
waits*—*  For  heaven's  sake,  what  6o  you  mean, Felix ?  replied  I ;  ' surely  you  do  not dtuAi ? 
Tell  mc,  what  said  the  watchmaker?' — *  Say,  madam,'  answered  he,  apparently  lost  in  aoma 
other  subject ;  *  why,  he  blessed  God,  and  said  ten  thousand  pounds  f  Agaku,  anddaoly 
endeavouring  to  recall  his  mistake,  be  added,**  The  gentleman  waits t  do  let  ma  aall  Mm  in.' 

**  Distressed  fer  the  loss  of  my  child,  nod  ny  heart  torn  with  -anguish  fraaa  my  uahMM^ 
situation,  I  replied  peevishly,  *  What  do  you  meani   Whal^^nAsmasi'^  "^^l^ita^N^^dBitk^wft^^^*^ 

-Fe»x  then  gmm  me  to  imderitwid,  thom^^ '\a  AJtaa  «»»%  Vwi^^ 
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watebmaker  would  not  purchase  it  without  seeing  the  owner,  lest  it  should  be  dbhonestly 
obtained,  and  had  sent  a  gentleman  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

**  Convinced  that  Felix  was  in  liquor,  I  advanced  towards  the  door  to  call  in  the  stranger ; 
bat  regardless  of  compliments,  he  rushed  before  me,  saying,  *  Walk  in,  sir,  pray  walk  in, 
heaven  bless  you  r 

"  The  stranger  immediately  entered ;  be  was  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  of  a  very 
respectable  appearance.  *  I  am  soity,  sir,'  said  I,  *that  you  have  taken  the  trouble;  but 
the  watch  is  mme  ;  a  cruel  emergency  obliges  me  (heaven  knows  how  unwilliog)  to  part  with 

it'    As  I  spoke  I  could  not  restrain  ray  tears,  nor  was  the  stranger  unmoved. <  As  you 

appear,  madam,  to  value  it  so  highly,*  replied  he,  *  pardon  me,  but  can  nothing  else  supply 
this  emergency,  as  trmkets,  riugs,  or  other  female  decorations?* — *  Alas !  they  are  all  gone,' 
cried  I,  weeping ;  *  this  only  remains :  it  was  the  gift  of  my  more  than  father,  and  nothing  but 
the  distress  of  the  present  moment  could  force  me  to  part  with  it,  to  lay  the  beloved  remains 
of  my  infant  in  the  earth,  and  to  nourish  the  eipiring  spark  of  Jife  that  yet  remains  in  the 
best  of  husbands.'—*  And  what,  madam,  do  you  ask  for  it  ?'  replied  he,turning  aside  his  head.— 
'  Alas  !*  answered  I,  *  I  am  no  judge ;  1  see  you  feel  for  my  distress,  and  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
wrong  me ;  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision.* 

**  On  his  first  entrance  he  had  drawn  the  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  laid  It  upon  the  table 
that  stood  between  us.  *  Well,  then,'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  and  with  increased  emotion,  I 
think  thirty  pounds  is  nearly  the  value ;  it  has  apparently  been  carefully  kept.' 

*'  His  offer  was  double  what  I  expected ;  for  the  price  obtained  for  the  things  ah^ady  sold 
I  scarcely  amounted  to  a  third  of  their  value.  '  I  am  content,*  said  I,  weeping ;  and  taking  it, 
as  I  thought  for  the  last  time,  in  my  hand,  could  not  refrain  pressing  it  to  my  lips.  *  Farewell,* 
cried  I,  'last  token  of  the  best  beloved  of  friends  1  Could  he  even  see  me  in  this  hour  of 
anguish,  I  should  obtain  his  pardon.' — *  Thou  hast  it,  my  Anna—my  child,'  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  clasping  me  in  his  arms }  *  henceforward  doubly  endeared  by  thy  misfortunes. ' 

**  I  was  so  lost  in  astonishment,  that  I  had  not  the  power  to  repulse  the  stranger,  had  I  been 
so  inclined ;  but  fixing  my  eyes  in  silence  en  him,  I  eagerly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  person 
of  my  uncle  Walters,  but  in  vuin ;  my  uncle  was  fair,  lusty,  and  wore  a  brown  wig,  while  this 
stranger  was  uncommonly  dark  complexioned,  thin,  and  wore  bis  own  hair,  which  was  as 
whit  e  as  flax. 

"  •  And  have  ten  years  totally  obliterated  thy  uncle  W^oltcrs  from  thy  memory,  Anna  ?'  cried 
he.     '  Indeed  I  believe  my  person  is  changed,  but  my  heart  is  still  the  same,' 

"  My  pleasure  and  amazement  were  too  great  for  words ;  I  threw  myself  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  in  silence.  Felix,  who  had  withdrawn  as  soon  as  my  uncle  entered,  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  with  Mr  Palmer,  to  whom  not  being  charged  to  keep  silence  as  he  was  to  me,  he 
bad  disclosed  the  happy  meeting  that  was  taking  place,  and  returned  down  stairs  with  him 
at  the  moment  I  was  weeping  on  the  neck  of  my  uncle. 

'*  In  a  few  minutes  Mr  Walters  seated  me  in  a  chair,  and  affectionately  saluted  my  husband* 
telling  him  his  pecuniary  difficulty  was  over,  and  to  look  forward  to  health  and  happiness. 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  behaviour  of  Felix  was  still  far  from  calm,  and  might  have  alarmed 
an  uninformed  spectator  of  his  intellects ;  he  walked  round  his  master  (for  Felix  was  the 
identical  slave  that  had  before  saved  his  life),  examined  bis  face,  touched  his  hair,  rubbed  his 
own  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  finally  snatching  up  my  uncle's  hat  that  lay  in  the  window, 
kissed  it  with  transport. 

"  Our  tumults  being  a  little  subsided,  my  uncle  bestowed  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  my  child, 
but  peremptorily  insisting  that  all  the  care  of  the  funeral  should  centre-  in  himself,  thus  kindl/ 
endeavouring  to  spare  me  what  he  truly  surmised  must  increase  my  sorrow. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 
"  A  FEW  days  after  the  remains  of  my  infant  were  consigned  to  the  earth,  Mr  Palmer  and  myself 
at  the  express  desire  of  my  uncle,  removed  to  his  bous^  which  he  commanded  me  henceforth 
to  consider  as  my  own. 

"  The  iirst  emotions  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  son,  and  the  joy  of  meeting  my  uncle,  were  no 
sooner  subsided,  than  the  mutual  inquiries  took  place  of  all  that  had  befallen  us  during  a  ten 
years*  separation. 

^^Afy  uacJe  informed  us'that  he  had,  as  we  truly  heard,  been  cast  away  on  bis  return  from 
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India,  on  the  coast  ot  Caffrsria,  about  three  yean  after  he  left  England ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  had  perished  in  the  wreck,  twenty-four  only  escaping,  twenty  of  whom  had 
endeavoured  to  explore  their  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  had  doubtless  perished^ 
either  by  hunger  or  from  the  natives,  as  they  had  never  reached  it.  For  the  others,  two  were 
my  uDcle's  domestics,  and  a  third,  a  young  man,  his  clerk,  who  attended  him  on  his  voyage, 
all  of  whom  determined  to  share  his  fortunes  when  he  refhsed  to  accompany  the  party  who 
sought  the  Cape,  being  convinced  it  was  impracticable  without'  knowing  the  country ;  and  a 
store  of  provisions,  the  small  stock  they  had  procured  from  the  wreck,  being  soon  expended.     . 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  had  at  first  behaved  with  ferocity,  but  finding  the  unhappy 
intruders  too  few  in  number  to  give  them  alarm,  and  likewise  unarmed  and  willing  to  part 
with  anything  they  possessed,  as  their  clothes,  watches,  or  money  (the  two  last  mentioned  of 
which  they  converted  into  ornaments),  they  soon  became  familiarized,  and  supplied  them  with 
milk,  rice,  and  venison,  suflScient  for  their  support.  My  uncle's  design  was,  if  possible,  to  gain 
their  confidence  sufiBcIently  to  persuade  some  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  country  to 
accompany  them  to  one  of  the  Dutch  settlements ;  for  to  undertake  to  walk  such  an  extensive 
tract  of  land,  penetrate  the  thick  forests,  cross  such  rapid  rivers,  and  climb  the  almost  per- 
pendicular mountains,  without  a  guide,  was  at  once  vain  and  impracticable.  None,  however, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  had  ever  been  at  any  great  distance  from  home  (as  they  in- 
formed them  when  they  began  to  comprehend  a  little  of  the  language),  nor  would,  for  any  reward, 
undertake  such  a  journey.  Thus  circumstanced,  my  uncle  thought  his  destination  fixed,  and 
endeavoured  to  comfort  his  companions.  With  the  approbation  of  the  natives  they  erected 
themselves  a  hut,  and  surrounded  it  in  the  manner  of  the  Caffres,  with  a  plantation  of  rice. 
The  clerk,  who  was  a  youth,  and  one  of  the  domestics,  who  was  likewise  young,  by  infinite 
perseverance  learned  to  throw  the  assagay  with  so  much  skill,  that  it  not  only  procured  them 
plenty  of  food,  but  raised  them  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  saw  them  with 
pleasure  give  into  their  customs,  and  adopt  their  weapons. 

<*  In  this  manner  passed  three  years,  my  uncle  and  his  eldest  domestic  convinced  they  should 
draw  their  last  breath  in  this  country,  and  the  younger  people  only  withheld  from  the  wild 
undertaking  of  exploring  their  way  to  ihe  Cape,  by  affection  for  their  companions.  At  this 
period  two  brothers  (natives,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  iu  a  contest  with  some  neighbouring 
nations),  returned,  after  five  years*  absence,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  they  bad  resided  in 
the  distant  country  of  the  Auteniquas.  Travelling,  or  perhaps  the  diflloulties  they  had  endured, 
bad  enlarged  their  minds,  for  they  treated  the  strangers  with  more  humanity  than  any  of  their 
companions,  and  after  holding  various  discourses  with  them,  as  they  now  perfectly  understood 
the  language,  said,  that  affection  for  their  father  had  alone  induced  them  to  return,  being 
much  better  pleased  with  the  inland  country  than  the  coast ;  and  that,  was  their  parent  no 
more,  for  a  proper  reward  they  would  not  scruple  to  risk  their  Journey,  but  that,  during  his 
life,  nothing  should  tempt  them  to  forsake  him. 

'*  This  discourse  again  revived  their  hopes,  for  the  travellers'  father  was  very  old  and  infirm, 
which  gave  them  daily  expectation  of  their  wishes  being  soon  fulfilled ;  but,  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment,  be  luigered  two  years.  He  was  no  sooner  dead  than  my  undo  renewed  his 
promises  of  reward,  and  in  short,  soon  obtaiped  what  he  had  so  long  solicited,  they  agreeing 
to  accompany  him  to  the  first  Dutch  settlement,  where  he  had  no  doubt  but,  by  making  hlm« 
self  known,  he  could  obtain  credit  for  the  promised  reward,  which  was  to  consist  of  iron, 
tabacco,  and  other  articles,  considered  by. them  as  particularly  desirable. 

^  The  difficulties  they  encountered  during  this  journey  were  innumerable,  and  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  support,  but  for  the  resources  which  necessity  had  taught  the 
natives,  whose  skill  at  their  weapons  constantly  procured  food,  the  country  abounding  in 
elks,  &c.  They  were  likewise  well  versed  in  the  necessary  precautions  to  secure  them  from 
the  attack  of  wild  beasts.  Some  days  they  could  not  advance  more  than  four  or  five  miles, 
from  the  obstacles  they  met  with,  as  thick  woods  and  steep  mountains ;  at  other  times  were 
detained  by  waiting  the  reflux  of  prodigious  rivers,  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross,  or  to 
eoast  along  the  banks  at  the  expense  of  both  time  and  fatigue.  At  length,  however,  they 
reached  a  Dutch  settlement,  whore  their  appearance  caused  no  small  surprise,  for  my 
unde,  as  well  as  his  companions,  were  naked,  the  small  remains  of  covering  the  natives 
hAd  left  them  having  been  so  long  worn  out,  that  they  were  ^roNii^  ^«tl«e\^  \3^m^^urv-ve^N5» 
the  orsUioa,  and  thefr  skins  changed  to  the  compVeiion  ot  qv^^9«c« 
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*'  Mri  Palmer  ceased,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Godwin  and  hit  daughtera,  the  former  of 
whom  said — *  Esteem,  madam,  however  flattering  the  term  may  be  when  applied  from  you  !• 
us.  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  express  what  we  owe  to  you;  add  to  it  gratitude  and 
affection,  and  it  will  more  nearly  declare  the  sentiments  your  kindness  has  inspired.' 

*<  Ah,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  shall  never  more,  madam,  look  on  Felix's  face  with  dislike ;  I  shall 
consider  him  as  attending  the  little  sufferer,  and  forget  his  complexion.**—**!  always  liked 
him,**  added  Fanny ;  but  from  this  day  he  will  be  yet  more  estimable  to  me.**—*'  I  shall 
leave  you  to-morrow,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  **  and  will  desire  him,  in  my  absence,  to  relata 
to  you  bow  ho  saved  my  uncled  life,  the  reason  of  his  leaving  Jamaica,  and  his  subsequent 
distress  in  England.  I  should  not  neglect  to  tell  you,  that  his  grief  on  my  uncle's  death  was 
equal  to  my  own ;  and  though  I  offered  to  double  the  independence  my  uncle  had  left  him,  bo 
doelmed  it,  entreating  that  he  might  never  leave  me.**—*  Do  not  banish  me,  madam,'  said  ho^ 
'  I  am  almoat  sixty  years  old,  and  shall  die  with  grief  if  I  am  again  driven  into  the  world.' 
^  Yon  wHl  easily  suppose  he  was  not  necessitated  to  press  his  suit ;  I  assured  him  be  was  (reft . 
to  chooee,  and  in  consequence  he  remains  my  conBdential  servant,  and  I  do  not  blaah  to  add 
—my  friend.** 

Fanny  and  Agnes  then  retired  to  their  chamber ;  after  which,  Godwin  and  Mrs  Pahnar 
eoDvoraed  for  some  time,  both  coinciding  in  their  fears  that  Agnes  would  hardly  survive  the 
event  that  was  now  almost  daily  expected— a  thought  that  wounded  Godwin  to  the  soul,  and 
grieved  the  friendly  Mrs  Palmer. 

CHAPTER  XXVIf. 
On  the  morning  following,  Mrs  Palmer  arose  early,  and  taking  leave  of  Godwin  and  the  aia* 
ters,  returned  to  Inglewood,  leaving  Felix  to  execute  any  commission  they  might  want,  ^r, 
in  case  of  any  alteration,  ride  over  to  the  Forest ;  for  though  he  was  in  years  he  was  strongr 
and  able  to  undertake  a  far  longer  journey.  She  likewise  desired  him  to  rehite  such  events- 
as  might  illustrate  her  own  story,  and  pass  the  time  in  her  absence. 

The  evening  after  her  departure,  Fanny  reminded  him  of  the  promise,  desiring  him  to  take 
a  seat  among  them,  which,  however,  he  declined  until  much  pressed  ;  then  drew  a  chair  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  began  as  follows: — '*  I  was  bom  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  kid* 
napped  from  thence  when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  brought  to  Jamaica,  where  I  was  ex- 
posed to  sale.     Among  others,  my  late  master's  father,  Mr  Walters,  came  to  view  me,  but 
thought  me  not  fit  for  labour  ;  his  son,  who  was  about  my  own  age,  was  with  him,  and  looked 
upon  me  with  such  compassion,  that,  sensible  of  my  situation,  I  could  not  avoid  saying,  '  If 
I  must  be  a  sla  ve,  I  had  rather  be  so  with  you  than  nny  other.*     I  was  however,  not  under- 
stood ;  my  melancholy  rather  interested  him  than  my  words,  for  running  up  to  his  father,  he 
pressed  him  so  warmly  to  purchase  me,  that  he  at  length  consented.     The  bargain  concluded, 
I  was  ordered  to  follow  them  home,  and  introduced  to  my  mistress,  who  was  a  West   Indian 
by  birth,  but  had  married  Mr  Walters,  who  was  an  Englishman,  when  on  a  visit  in  that  coun» 
try,  where  her  children  had  likewise  both  been  bom.     Education  and  example  had  rendered 
Mrs  Walters  harsh  and  unfeeling ;  as  she  was  so  to  her  husband's  son,  you  may  therefore  readily 
believe  the  slaves  were  not  exempt.     I  know  not  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  but  it 
is  the  custom  to  mark  the  newly. purchased  slaves  just  above  the  shoulders  with  the  initials  of 
their  owner's  name — an  operation  that  is  performed  by  heating  a  piece  of  silver,  on  which  the 
letters  arc  engraven,  over  a  flame  of  spirits,  and  pressing  it  on  the  back.     This  ceremony  Mrs 
Walters  always  performed  herself,  affirming  that  the  slaves  never  pressed  the  stamp  sufficiently 
to  make  the  letters  legible.     After  finding  numberless  faults  (at  least  I  judged  so  by  her  ac- 
tions and  countenance),  *he  made  ready  to  give  me  the  usual  mark,  which,  fhough  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  common  burn,  appeared  doubly  horrid  from  the  preparation.     My  young 
master,  who  was  called  Henry,  was  not  present,  but  entered  at  the  moment ;   I  knc«v  not  what 
he  said,  but  could  plainly  understanct  by  his  gestures  that  he  was  pleading  for  me,  for  he  was 
crying  bitterly  from  the  mere  dread ;  but  I  afterwards  learned  from  an  old  slave  who  was 
present,  that  he  insisted  to  his  mother,  who,  in  spite  of  her  temper,  was  extravagantly  fond  of 
him,  that  his  father  had  bought  me  for  him,  and  that  he  had  determined  I  should  be  marked 
with  his  own  initials  only.     A  short  contention  ensued ;  but  my  young  master  got  the  better, 
and  bore  me  off  with  my. back  unmarked,  but  his  goodness  engraven  on  my  heart  in  far  more 
JDdehhle  characters.     From  this  time  I  can  say  I  truly  loved  him ;  wished  to  learn  his   lan-» 
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gllage  to  eiprew  ny  jpratitude.  He  was  sensible  of  my  endeavoort,  and  woald  frcqueotYy 
condescend  to  teach  me  my  letters ;  and  finding  I  was  not  dnll,  persevered,  with  an  attention 
uncommon  to  his  youth,  until  I  could  write  to  make  myself  understood,  and  read  passably  well. 
By  thifc  time  I  was  fburteen,  and  perfectly  understood  my  situation,  which  I  considered  fixed 
for  life,  yet  I  cannot  say  the  thought  on  my  own  account  gave  me  much  pain ;  so  true  it  is 
that  kindness  and  humanity  may  make  even  bondage  bearable.  About  this  time  my  mistress, 
who  was  extravagantly  fond  of  china,  had  a  present  of  a  valuable  set  from  England,  and 
which  was  placed  on  a  table  in  the  saloon.  One  day  that  my  master  and  mistress  were  giooe 
some  miles  on  a  visit,  Mr  Henry  and  myself  were  trying  who  could  leap  the  farthest  in  the 
same  apartment,  when  unfortunately  he  fell  against  the  tilble,  and  totally  demolished  the  whola 
For  a  moment  our  fears  kept  us  silent ;  to  conceal  it  was  impossible ;  and  wo  well  knew  tbttt 
her  rage  would  exceed  all  bounds.  At  length  we  agreed  to  retire  to  a  pavilion  in  the  fitfthest 
part  of  the  garden,  until  the  first  storm  should  be  blown  over,  and  that  Mr  Henry  ahooM  pre- 
sent  himself,  and  express  his  contrition.  We  accordingly  went  thither ;  I  could  not  but  see 
that  this  sOIy  accident  made  him  uneasy,  and  racked  my  mind  how  to  exculpate  him  from  any 
share  of  the  blame.  At  length,  having  remained  until  we  were  assured  my  mistress  must  have 
been  sometime  returned,  and  have  discovered  the  mischief,  as  she  always  sat  in  the  saloon,  I 
proposed  that  I  should  repair  to  the  house,  and  discover  how  she  bore  the  loss ;  if  with  ealm* 
ness,  I  would  wait  for  him  at  home ;  but  if,  on  the  oontrary,  she  wai  outrageous,  I  was  t» 
return  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  let  him  know.  He  consented  to  this  conditionally ;  I 
was,  as  the  secret  was  entirely  between  us,  not  to  confess  I  was  even  present  when  it  hap« 
pened,  but  to  say  my  young  master  bad  told  me  of  the  misfortune^  and  was  under  great  con« 
cem  for  it. 

**  This  plan  settled,  I  returned  home :  but  I  know  no  terms  strong  enough  to  paiht  the 
confusion  I  was  witness  to :  all  the  slaves  had  been  called,  and  accused  with  the  mischief,  but 
their  innocence  alone  had  been  a  poor  defence ;  she  had  buffeted  and  struck  them  with  her 
own  hand,  Mr  Walters  in  vain  endeavouring  to  pacify  her.  I  entered  at  this  moment.  1  was 
a  new  objeet :  screaming  with  passion,  she  exclaimed — *  It  is  this  young  villain  that  has  done 
It  I  I  see  it  by  his  face  I  I  will  have  him  flayed  alive.'  Summoning  all  my  courage,  which  I 
confess  was  inferior  to  the  love  I  bore  Mr  Henry  (for  had  not  the  latter  supported  me,  I 
should  certainly  have  relinquished  my  purpose),  I  replied—*  If  I  have  done  it,  madam,  I  am 
wOKng  to  pay  the  forfeiture.' 

*' '  And  pay  it  you  shall,*  furiously  exclaimed  she;  and  without  ftirther  question,  ordered  me 
to  be  taken  into  the  court,  and  severely  whipped.  Had  not  my  pride  supported  me  at  that 
moment,  I  know  not  what  might  have  happened ;  but  the  idea  of  showing  my  young  master 
of  what  I  was  capable  of  bearing  to  screen  him  from  blame,  rendered  me  equal  to  the  efibrt, 
and  I  accompanied  the  men  who  were  to  punish  me  without  resistance,  tears,  or  entreatiet, 
my  mhtress,  with  an  inhumanity  unbecoming  her  sex,  placing  herself  at  a  window  to  see  her 
commands  properly  obeyed.  I  was  tied  to  a  post,  my  crime  proclaimed  aloud,  when  Mr 
Henry  rushed  so  suddenly  between  myself  and  the  executioner,  that  he  could  not  withhold  his-' 
hand  ;  the  blow  toW  on  his  shoulders,  and  died  his  cotton  waistcoat  (which,  except  a  shirt,  was 
his  only  covering)  with  blood.  Distracted  at  the  sight,  I  cried  aloud,  and  struggling  with 
violence,  broke  the  cord  that  held  me,  covering  his  body  with  my  own ;  but  there  was  no 
occasion  ;  the  man  who  inflicted  the  punishment  stood  aghast,  without  attempting  another 
stroke,  my  mistress  at  the  same  time  making  the  colonnade  resound  with  her  screams. 
*  Strike,*  said  my  young  master, '  I  alone  am  guilty :  think  you  I  will  see  another  punished  for 
it  ?  If  the  paltry  china  must  have  a  victim,  let  it  be  me.  I  am  the  offender,  and  if  blood 
must  be  the  expiation,  it  shall  be  mine.' 

**  The  behaviour  of  my  young  master  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  business ;  my  mistress  wae 
shocked,  and  ordering  me  to  my  work,  called  Mr  Henry  to  attend  her  to  her  chamber,  whei^ 
seeing  her  weep  as  his  shoulder  was  bathed  with  spiriti^  he  said-—*  Ah,  madam,  hereafter 
remember,  that  the  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  has  placed  at  your  command,  have  also  equal- 
feeling,  and  perhaps  parents  who  may  contemplate  their  wounds  with  as  much  anguish  as  yo» 
do  mine.* 

^  Mr  Henry,  almost  immediately  on  my  leaving  him,  had  followed  me ;  he  feared  I  should 
Dcur  his  mother's  anger  for  only  bearing  the  news,  and  throwing  ot[  i\\la«t^%«aKCWQ:dL^  4R^«<' 
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ndoed  to  meet  the  ttom  hSmdC     b  a  word*  he  anrived  in  the 
sared  me  from  the  ttroke  of  the  wbip^  and  wrote  a  freah  obiigetioa  on  my 

**  The  Inroar  of  my  youof  matter  procured  me  the  tdndiiem  of  the  ilafee ;  and  from  this 
time  until  1  was  near  twenty»  at  which  period  my  matter  and  mittrem  were  fmhappily  killed 
my  titeation  was  fu  from  unpleatant, 

**  The  ettatee  adjoining  my  master*t  were  very  estentive,  and  beietiging  to  two  gentlenen 
particularly  disliked ;  the  one  employed  about  two  hmidred  negroea»  and  the  other  a  ye* 
saperior  namber.  Theee  omn,  from  repeated  provocatloaa,  had  fonned  the  design  of  rVng 
and  revenging  tbemeelvee  on  their  pertecutori,  and  accordingly,  aeiKiag  a  favourable  oppow 
tunity,  they  joined,  and  executed  their  purpoee^  killing  the  tyranti^  and  delnging  the  eetal» 
with  the  blood  of  their  opprettori* 

<*  Thit  event  bad  been  planned  by  the  tlavet  of  both  plantatioiit^  and  who^  havfaig  aatlated 
their  vengeance  at  heme,  battened  to  the  eitate  of  Mr  Walter%  which  th^  naachtd  by  break 
of  day  (and  whoae  wife»  1  grieve  to  my,  wat  particQlarly  ditlikad),  and  reawvhig  all  oppoiitknv 
mihed  in,  and  sacrificed  her  and  her  too  complying  husband  to  their  vetentnMnt. 

'*  My  young  master's  apartment  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  yard,  and  I,  by  bis 
desire^  lay  in  the  antechamber  ;  the-  noise  awakened  ns»  and  hastening  to  the  window, 
was  our  alarm  to  see  the  carnage  that  had  taken  place  I  Mr  and  Mrs  Walters  dead,  nahoA 
a»d  disfigured,  were  eanaed  and  exposed  in  the  open  court;  tagether  with  aenesal  appiitaafi. 
The  sight  was  too  BMich  for  an  affeottoaate  and  dutiful  eon ;  he  Ml  on  the  gnmnd  hi  a  aialn- 
of  insensibUity,  whiefa.  dawly  as  I  loved  bnn,  1  at  that  aaomewl  theofht  happy.  Aflor 
hastening  to  fasten  all  the- doers  of  the  ontwavd  apartments,  I  wtnomd  to  the  nnndow»  wham- 
I  had  the  mortification  to  tee  that  many  of  our  own  slaves  had  joined  them,  and  though  Mt* 
ahaolnieiy  active,  were  at  leatt  paadve  in  the  mitcfaief.  Throwing  up  Hm  windesr,  I  cried 
aloud  to  be  heard,  but  the  general  confosien  for  some  time  rendered  it  impesrible.  *  Glwn  mi^ 
yonr  young  aBsatcr,'  cried  the  strange  slaves^  ' we  hwre  dug  upthe  roo^and  will  ent  6»mm 
the  branch.' 

**  With  these  words  thef  advanced  to  the  outward  door,  and  all  hapnnnarly  forsook  aae^ 
when  calling  aloud  to  several  of  oar  own  people  by  name,  said-**  Hear  ana  bnt  a  moment ;  V 
have  something  material  to  say  ;  I  will  tiien  throw  open  the  doors>  and  leave  yoo  ta  net  a» 
you  please.' 

*'  I  have  already  said  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  beloved  by  the  eoaspauiona  of  as^ 
slavery,  and  the  present  instance  proved  it ;  for,  crying  aloud,  they  stayed  their  companions, 
and  entreated  I  might  be  heard,  saying,  I  was  their  countryman,  and  a  desirable  ally,  aa  I  not; 
only  understood  the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  could  also  decypher  the  thoughts  of  Europeans^  an. 
they  expressed  them  in  black  characters  on  white  paper,  and  by  that  nmans  might  fovewnm 
them  of  threatened  danger,  if  any  such  communication  should  fisll  into  their  hands.  Foiln* 
nately  this  reason  procured  a  short  cessatioo  from  violence,  and  I  was  permitted  to  speak; 
when,  addressing  particularly  our  own  people,  who  were  about  two  hundred,  I  said,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect—'  Friends,  countr>'nien,  and  fellow-sufferers,  it  is  an  Buropean  sajing*  thafc 
time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all ;  in  you  it  is  verified  ;  the  present  time  is  yours,  and  yonr 
enemies  ore  crushed  beneath  your  feet ;  but  may  not  hereafter  the  same  chance  make  ye« 
the  vanquished  ?— for  what  so  variable  as  fortune  ? — not  even  the  moon  itself  is  half  an 
inconstant ;  then  may  they  not  redouble  our  hardships,  and  plead  for  excuse  that  we  set  the 
example  of  blood,  and  ore  only  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ?  Their  powers  and  resources 
in  this  island  are  numerous :  what  are  ours  ?— a  herd  of  naked,  unanned  men,  whose  sole 
defence  against  their  numerous  engines  of  death  is  bodily  strength  and  undaunted  courage—. 
poor  auxiliaries  to  ward  off  the  thunder  of  their  cannon,  or  yet  more  certain,  musket  shot. 
You  have  been  cruelly  oppressed,  I  confess  it,  but  your  tyrants  have  paid  the  forfeit ;  their 
blood  rest  upon  their  heads !  To  the  slaves  of  this  plantation  I  would  simply  direct  a  que^ 
tion— wliat  has  Henry  Walters  done?  If  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  your  oppressors,  is  that  Ida 
fault  ?  Is  ho  to  sufier  for  the  errors  of  his  parents  ?  Let  the  man  speak  whom  he  has  injured^ 
and  liere  I  pledge  my  truth  to  him,  to  yield  him  instantly  into  his  power.  It  is  not  you,  Peter, 
for  I  remember  he  saved  you  at  the  expense  of  blows  from  hb  mother ;  nor  is  it  you,  Casaary 
for  when  you  were  ill,  how  tenderly  did  he  visit  you,  supplying  all  your  wants  unknown  to  the 
£unil7 1     You,  Jnba,  I  think,  he  purchased  with  money  given  him  to  expend  in  plensiii% 
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^iMQW  wifli  jwt  fcr—r  suiter  yon  irara  huiUy  trmtmA ;  it  ii  not,  UmnvArv,  ym  ;  oor  yet 
Stephen  therc^  lor  I  reoMUiber  when  ids  wifc  ad  ebild  lay  dyiag  ef  the  swttUpoK,  tliouiffa  be 
kwl  never  bad  tbat  tefeotkNit  dbtifti^  be  eune  io  eee  then,  Vronght  tbem  wbie,  nnd  mtm 
tbey  died  he  wepL' 

*'  I  here  paused  «  sooneBt,  bot  all  befaig  sOenit,  I  reramed--*  If  none  answer,  I  innst  then 
presume  none  have  been  offended ;  why  then  do  ye  seek  the  lifbof  one  who  has  never  wronged 
you.  For  me^  my  friends,  1  freely  decAave  my  own  safety  is  not  dearer  than  bis.  lagTatftnde 
Is  not  a  negro  vice— it  is  the  produce  of  colder  dimates.  He  Is  ray  friend ;  his  shoulders  yet 
bear  the  soar  of  the  whip  that  would  otherwise  have  marked  mine;  pain,  with  him,  was  not 
fmt  in  competitioa  with  truth— be  sated  me  ait  the  expense  of  himself.  I  hare  no  more  to 
gay — he  is  in  this  apartment ;  vain  would  be  our  struggles  against  a  multitude — we  will  makt 
none.  I  wiU,  as  I  promised,  nnbar  the  doors,  and,  if  your  hearts  wffl  let  you,  kill  the  truest 
friend  yon  have  among  the  Christian  men,  and  stab  the  bosom  who  would  willingly  bleed  to 
give  yon  liberty,  luqipiness.  for  I  will  not  survive  him— we  will  die  together.' 

**  With  these  words  I  opened  the  doors.  My  master,  who  had  reeovered  the  first  sboek« 
advanced  to  meet  them,  presenting  his  breast,  and  sayhig,  *  I  am  prcfArsd.— strike.*  My 
countrymen,  at  these  words,  set  up  a  loud  cry,  exclaiming,  <  Live,  white  meii-4ive  to  conquer 
black  man  by  humanity  r 

**  Soon  after  this,  the  stmngem  began  todisperse,  ocurownmen  wlio  had  been  tn  any  means 
hmtrumentai  to  the  mischief  acoompanying  then,  the  rest  hanging  their  heads  in  moumfisl 
flttOBcet  or  CaUing  at  my  moeter^s  feet,  and  entreating  bis  compassion  and  pnrdon. 

My  master,  aeon  after  this  event,  siiled  for  Sngknd,  and  settled  there ;  the  melancholy 
that  had  passed  had  disgwsted  him  with  Jamaica ;  ho  therefore  sold  off  ttie  greater  part 
of  his  possessMus,  reserving  only  one  small  plantation,  whose  situation  be  was  particularly 

**  At  the  earaest  entreaty  of  the  nogrecs,  be  made  me  the  overseer,  first  giving  me  my 
liberty,  and  investing  me  with  the  entire  command. 

'  I  was  very  unwilling  to  be  left  behind ;  but  my  d6ar  master  so  clearly  pointed  out  that 
my  stay  nearly  concerned  his  interest  and  the  ^uiet  of  the  plantation,  that  I  consented.  For 
iiveaty  years  1  AilfiUed  the  dnty  he  ei^joined  me,  with  great  satisfaction  to  hfan,  and,  elso,  to 
these  over  whom  be  bad  given  me  oomnmnd ;  and  if  I  have  anything  in  the  world  to  boost  of,, 
it  is,  that  by  aoild  aseasarea,  fifty  negroes  on  our  plantation  did  as  mndi  labour  as  double  that 
number  on  most  others.  IXnring  the  period  before  mentioned,  I  had  seen  my  master  four 
times,  in  the  last  of  whieh  be  inforased  ase  he  shottid,  in  the  year  fbHowing,  go  to  India.  Alas  I 
yon  know  the  event  of  that  voyage.  I  even  now  tremble  nt  the  reeoUeelMn ;  the  news  of  his 
being  cast  away,  I  can  truly  assure  yoo,  was  slncersly  lamented  by  all  his  dependants ;  but 
now  much  more,  I  leave  yon  to  judge,  was  their  sorrow  inoreased,  when,  the  year  after,  they 
feoeived  the  drcadfal  tiding  that  the  plantation  was  to  be  eold,  and  tlie  labourers  disposed  of 
to  the  best  bidder  I  For  myself,  I  was<ordered  to  England,  to  render  up  my  accounts.  With 
a  heavy  heart,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  fsithful  eompankms ;  and,  on  my  arrival  in  England*  I 
immediately  repaired  to  tbe  house  of  my  master's  brotber-in-law ;  bot  what  a  difference  in 
manners:  Mr  Semerton  was  nanow-minded  and  nvarioioos;  and,  having  examhied  my 
ncoouots.  which  he  found  perfectly  just  he  discharged  me  entirely  from  his  employ,  presenting 
SMO  with  five  guineas  in  recompense  for  my  services.  I  well  knew  my  master  had  a  niece,  but 
what  had  I  to  expect  from  her,  when  her  father  bad  treated  me  so  hifaumanly  ?  for  had  he 
only  empowered  soe  to  go  to  Jomafoa,  nmny  gentlemen  would  have  been  glad  to  employ  me. 
Thank  heaven,  however,  be  did  not,  for  by  that  means  I  not  only  met  my  generous  mistress, 
tvfaom  I  did  not  even  know  by  name,  but  also  my  revered  and  lamented  master. 

**  Stranger  in  Eqglaod,  new  to  the  eostoan  and  nwnners,  I  at  first  found  it  difficult  to  get 
Mtti^oy ;  but,  after  some  time,  waa  seldom  at «  loss,  the  gardeners  and  formers  about  Istington 
afanost  constantly  empkiying  me.  Here  it  was,  as  I  believe  you  are  informed,  that  I  first  met 
with  Mr  Palmer,  and  boid  some  dtlRcolty  fo  persnade  an  apotliecary  to  walk  into  the  fields  to 
bfeed  him,  and  which  1  verily  believe  be  wwiAdttot  have  done,  but  from  shame  of  offsrtng  him 
a  dollar  to  keep  natil  be  was  paid  for  his  trouble.  Alas !  nothing  bnt  tbe  distress  of  a  follow 
ereatare  ooald  have  fovoed  me  to  aiake  tbe  offer,  for  tbe  dollar  was  presmited  me  by  Mr  Wal* 
ton,  on  ihadiy  ha  lasooed  aw  friNB  behigiaarked  oa  the  back,  tiaee  wbvcfci va^tfA\>n3^.^«t 
won  khi  ay  bosami,  having  diiM  a  hola>  ivd  €nleMdU  W%i\\foi^\m^iNiX\Fsr^nR^ 
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^  Whtn  I  uMt  my  loi«4<»t  mtfter  mi  the  watehmaker'ib  Ui  ftnoa  vm  m  alterad  ttnt  ft 
toUlly  escaped  my  reooUection ;  yet  the  MNind  of  hit  voiee  attncied  my  «ttcntioii»  and  autfe 
ine  aniioosly  examioe  his  features,  which,  though  I  found  exactly  formed  like  those  of  the 
person  I  lamented,  yet  the  diflTerence  of  ten  years,  complexion,  and  grey  hairs,  deadened  my 
hope,  until  he  hle^sed  me  with  a  certainty  hy  calling  me  the  pieseiiei  of  his  lifsu 

**  To  point  my  joy  is  impossible ;  let  it  suffice  that  I  confess  it  the  roost  happy  day  I  ever 
experienced,  save  one,  that  on  which  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  recalling  to  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen  the  virtues  of  their  master.  Often  has  he  flattered  me  by  naming  me  the 
preserver  of  his  life ;  but  it  was  his  goodneu  and  gratitude  alone  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea. 
His  virtues  alone  preserved  him ;  they  wanted  only  to  he  ressembered,  to  operate  in  their  fiiU 
force." 

When  Felix  ceased,  Mr  Godwin  arose  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  said—*'  To  express  the 
aentlments  your  narrative  has  inspired,  would,  1  am  sure,  be  displeasing  to  you ;  I  can  therefore 
only  say,  that  for  the  time  I  have  to  live,  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  beiqg  ranked  among  the 
number  of  your  friends.** 

Felix  took  the  offered  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  expressed  his  gratitude. 

**  Ah  !**  said  Agnes  softly  to  Fanny,  **  I  would  compound  for  ail  meals  foces  to  he  Iflie 
Felix's,  to  make  them  equally  virtuous.*' 

Fanny  too  expressed  the  satisfaction  the  narrative  had  given  her,  after  which  the  conver- 
sation took  a  more  general  turn,  the  favourite  topic,  however,  being  Mrs  Palmer's  goodness, 
nii^mberless  instances  of  which  Felix  repeated ;  and  among  others  told  thcas,  ^  that  not  only  Mrs 
Smith,  where  they  now  were,  but  also  her  brother,  the  surgeon,  were  totally  indebted  to  her 
for  their  present  happiness,  which,**  he  concluded  by  observing,  "  they  were  perfectly  < 
viog  oL*' 

From  this  evening  Felix  rose  considerably  in  the  opinion  of  the  ISunily,  Godwin 
assiduously  seeking  his  company,  and  frequently  beguiling  his  sorrow  for  an  hour  by  fab 
conversation. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
At  length  the  hour  arrived  when  the  unhappy  Agnes  was  to  feel  the  pangs  of  a  mother ;  her 
strength,  before  exhausted,  and  her  spirits  sunken,  she  was  ill  able  to  bear  the  struggle  of 
nature,  which  was  long  and  dreadful,  being  attended  with  repeated  faintings  and  returns  of 
delirium,  that  left  little  hopes  of  her  recovery,  should  she  even  live  to  be  delivered.  The  kiad 
and  attentive  Fanny,  almost  equally  agonized,  kept  close  to  her  side,  praying,  whispering 
comfort,  and  entreating  her  beloved  sister  to  support  her  spirits ;  and  forgettiog  everything^ 
but  that  on  her  recovery  depended  the  happiness  of  her  friends. 

At  length  the  practitioner,  who  was  particularly  skilful,  delivered  her  of  a  living  daughter, 
which  he  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  trembling  Fanny,  who,  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  wept 
over  it  in  agony,  Agnes  being  insensible  for  several  hours  that  she  was  a  mother. 

When  the  child  was  presented  to  Mr  Godwin,  he  received  it  in  his  arms ;  and,  raising  bis 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed — **  May  the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  offspring  of  sorrow,  hover  over 
theo !  may  thou  never  feel  the  ingratitude  of  a  beloved  son,  nor  the  shame  of  a  deluded 
daughter  I  may  peace  and  innocence  attend  thy  steps  !  and,'*  to  conclude,  ^  may  thou  be  more 
virtuous  than  thy  father,  and  happier  than  thy  mother !"  As  he  ended,  he  pressed  its  face 
with  his  lips,  and  returned  it  to  Flpinny,  who,  laying  it  tenderly  to  sleep,  was  soon  after  obliged 
to  retire  to  her  own  bed,  which  was  in  the  same  room  with  that  of  her  sister. 

Agnes  slept  long  and  heavily  during  the  night  after  her  delivery ;  but  the  effort  had  been 
too  much  for  Fanny,  who  grew  so  ill,  that  Mrs  Smith,  who  sat  up  with  them,  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  medical  practitioner,  who  declared  that  the  emotion  and  fatigue  she  had 
sustained,  had  brought  on  a  premature  labour,  and  in  two  hours  delivered  her  of  a  dead  child. 

Agnes  was  perfectly  collected  when  she  awoke,  though  disturbed  by  the  general  confusion; 
and  sensible  of  what  had  passed,  the  pangs  of  her  sister  redoubled  her  own.  Weeping  over 
her  sleeping  infant — "  Alas  I  child  of  sorrow  and  shame,**  cried  she,  **  thy  birth  has  cost  the  life 
of  one  who  might  have  been  the  pride  of  its  parents,  and  produced  to  the  world  with  honour; 
while  thou,  unhappy  babe,**  continued  she,  "  if  thou  livcst,  will  be  scorned  by  the  rigki 
virtuous,  and  pitied  by  the  gentle.  Ah,  may  the  same  hour  that  closes  thy  unhappy  mother^ 
e/es,  cJo*^  '■'■A  '^'00  I  and  in  my  bosom  thy  ianoceal  shame  bo  buried  with  my  weakneai." 
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Fanny,  who  w«f  dedmred  In  no  duger  If  kopC  qnlet,  ordered  her  hed  to  he  plaeed  close  to 
that  of  Agnet;  and  taking  the  infimt  to  her  affectionate  hoaom,  toon  forgot  the  had  giYon 
hirthtoadeadchild.< 

Mr  Godwin,  on  the  firtt  alarm,  had  lent  Felix  to  Inglewood,  and  who  retuiiied  the  nest 
day  with  William  and  Mn  Pahner. 

William  at  onee  felt  the  sorrow  of  a  dutiful  son,  a  tender  brotlier,  and  an  affectionate 
husband.  His  father^  health  was  visibly  on  the  decline ;  Agnes  grew  daily  weaker ;  hb 
beloved  Fanny  was  confined  to  her  bed ;  and  he  had  lost  the  second  pledge  of  her  affection. ' 

Godwin  led  the  way  into  the  apartment,  and  easting  his  eyes  mournfully  around,  said  in  a 
low  voice,  **  Alas !  Edwin,  conldst  thou  but  see  this— thy  work,  it  surely  would  awaken  thee 
to  repentance." 

Mrs  Palmer  drew  near  the  bed  of  Agnes,  and  seeing  her  overcome  with  confusion,  took  her 
hand,  saying,—**  Banish  your  fears,  my  good  girl— I  came  but  to  endeavonr  to  speak  peace  to 
your  wounded  spirit ;  I  have  long  learned  to  distinguish  between  guilt  and  weakness  ;  yours 
is  forgiven  by  your  earthly  father,  and  I  have  no  doubt  by  your  heaveniy  one ;  bear  up,  nor 
link  under  calamity ;  your  lifb  is  dear  to  your  friends,  and  necessary  to  this  little  one ;  endea- 
vour then  to  overcome  the  unhappy  sensibility  that  destroys  you,  and  live  to  fulfil  those  claims 
which  friendship  and  paternal  care  have  on  your  heart."—"  It  will  not  be,"  replied  Agnes ; 
thongh  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  I  rejoice  that  my  dismission  is  at  hand,  and,  like 
a  tired  traveller,  look  forward  to  the  hour  of  rest.  For  the  little  unfortunate  I  have  no  fears ; 
if  it  survives,  it  will  not  miss  a  mother's  tenderness,"  looking  on  Fanny.  "  Would  you 
believe  it/*  continued  she,  **  she  gives  it  suck ;  and,  although  a  child  of  shame,  lulls  ft  to  sleep 
In  her  virtuous  bosom  T* 

William,  who  was  leaning  over  the  bed  of  his  wife,  dropped  a  tear  on  her  face,  and  pressing 
her  hand  to  bis  lips,  said  in  a  low  voice — **  Oh,  Fanny !  how  is  it  possible  you  can  love  Edwin*s 
brother."— <*  Because  I  love  virtue,"  replied  Fanny,  warmly,  "and  revere  her  in  William 
Godvirin."— **  One  thing  alone,"  continued  Agnes,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  no  one 
broke  silence.  **  hangs  on  my  spirits  ;  my  unhappy  child,  should  its  birth  transpire,  may  be 
claimed  by  Edwin ;  and  Edwin,  though,  alas,  he  must  be  beloved  until  my  heart  shall  cease 
to  beat,  is  not,  I  fear,  virtuous  enough  to  educate  a  daughter ;  but  what  is  education,  or  even 
example  1"  looking  at  Fanny :  *'  all  I  would  therefore  ask  is,  that,  as  she  cannot  be  produced 
at  the  Forest,  without  divulging  my  shame,  and  incurring  the  danger  I  dread,  that  she  may  be 
put  to  nurse  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs  Smith,  who  is  a  good  woman :  my  Fanny  will  at  least 
■ee  her  yearly,  or  perhaps,  oflener ;  and  when  time  shall  have  obliterated  my  memory  from 
all  suspicion,  she  will  perhaps  condescend  to  take  her  under  her  own  care,  and  at  a  proper 
age  tell  her  the  story  of  her  unhappy  mother:  hot  conceal  her  father:  for  Edwin's  chQd, 
thongh  unknown,  ought  to  respect  him." 

Fanny  attempted  to  reply,  but  Mrs  Palmer  prevented  her,  by  saying — **  Warmly  interested 
for  your  family  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  a  proposal  to  make 
which  may  be  yet  more  agreeable.  Fanny  has  already  the  cares  of  a  mother,  and  from  her 
age,  those  claims  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  sufficient  for  her  to  fulfil.  I  have  none  of 
those  cares,  no  fears  to  apprehend,  no  scandal  to  dread,  and  have  frequently  vrished,  as  I  am 
fond  of  children,  for  one  whom  I  might  rear  from  its  infancy,  and  be  witness  of  the  growing 
▼irtues  I  would  endeavour  to  inculcate ;  for  if  I  failed,  at  least  my  heart  should  exculpate  me. 
1  propose  then  to  adopt  this  little  stranger— will  hire  her  a  nurse — take  her  home  with  me  in 
a  short  time — guard  her  during  my  life  with  care ;  and,  at  my  death,  place  her  above  those 
temptations  which  prove  so  fatal  to  poverty.*'  * 

**  Best  of  women  f*  exclaimed  Godwin,  bending  his  aged  knee,  "  accept  an  old  man's  thanks ; 
but  that  God,  whose  precepts  you  follow,  can  alone  requite  yon.* 

Mrs  Palmer  raised  him.  *<  Speak,**  said  she,  addressing  Agnes,  '*  do  you  approve  of  my 
dftr." 

Agnes  clasped  her  hands,  but  could  only  articulate  an  almost  incoherent  bleulng. 

**  I  know  not,"  said  Fanny,  ''whether  gratitude  shonid  compel  me  to  silence,  or  aflbctfon 
fSoree  me  to  speak ;  but,  sure  of  favour  from  all,  affection  for  once  shall  get  the  better.    From 
the  hour  I  found  my  little  one  was  dead,  I  formed  a  plan,  which,  I  trust,  will  q»eet  the  ^Qpro- 
bationof  all;  it  Is  to  substitute  this  infant  for  ray  own,  and  to  tak«\\VikniBAVkiBQ!dcw«   '^M 
pregnancy*'*  continued  she,  a  sl%ht  Mash  crontog  b«r  f^hnck,  ^  ^«k  N^Sd^,  «sl^>»a^^^^s"^ 
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before  I  M  the  FbMci;  wIm  tbaii  om  iinpeat  the  deoeptkm?— •msely  ntne.  TIm  tecretinll 
rest  witb  aurielvw  mad  Un  Sniifch,  whom  we  ean  troft.  To  your  propoiel,  madam,**  addad 
FttDDVy  <*  1  would  also  make  a  reply,  but  am  unequal  to  the  taik  ;  to  rafnee  your  geaeroiv 
ofier  would  be  to  be  uowortby  of  it ;  let  the  caret  of  the  first  year  or  two  be  mioi^  the  reit 
will  more  worthily  fall  on  you ;  and  may  she  live  to  prove  her  gratitude  V* 

Agnes  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  after  struggling  a  momeat  with  -her  emotion, 
exclaimed,  **  Merciful  God  1  I  thank  thee ;  thou  forgivest  me,  or  bleerings  would  not  thus  be 
multiplied  upon  me  !*' 

Mrs  Pidmer  applauded  Fanny  wannly,  saying,  *'  Be  it  ae  your  tenderness  has  best  devised, 
most  exemplaiy  of  sisters  I  To  wik  the  opinion  of  either  your  father-in-law  or  husband  would 
be  superfluous ;  their  eyes  sufRcieotly  speak  their  sentiments ;  the  little  one  shall  be  >>«p>igfd 
here,  and  on  your  return,  acknowledged  your  child  and  my  goddaughter,  which  will,  io  some 
measure,  account  for  her  hereafter  residing  with  me." 

The  preliminaries  thus  seltlod,  Mrs  Palmer,  as  Agnes  appeared  exhausted,  {voposed  to 
retire,  and  was  accompanied  by  Godwin  and  William,  the  first  in  silence  cooteniplating  the 
arrangement  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  latter,  in  exultation  which  he  could  not  sii|>prcui 
blessing  the  hour  that  allied  him  to  Fanny. 

They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Bernard,  who  had  just  arrived,  anxious  to  see  his  dai^hteii, 
lie  was  informed  of  all,  and  expressed  the  highest  satirfaction  of  the  arFaagemen^  repeating 
his  unpolished  thaniu  with  a  sincerity  that  politeness  cannot  always  boait  oL 

On  boiog  introduced  to  his  daughters,  he  scarcely  knew  which  to  caress  meet,  and  was  not 
a  little  delighted  to  find  Agnes  better  than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  the  letum  of  her  aaosea 
being  regarded  by  him  as  a  certain  symptom  of  recovery,  embracing  both  hisebildren,  kissii^ 
the  inlantff  and  assurieg  the  weeping  Agnes  it  was  as  dear  to  him  as  herselt 

He  then  observed  that  the  absence  of  Godwin  and  William  from  the  Forest  nede  men 
ioqeiries  than  that  of  his  daughters,  and  pressed  them  to  return  with  him  the  following  daj« 
observing,  with  Mrs  Palmer's  '.eave,  the  babe  might  be  baptized  that  evening,  and  all  settled : 
and  when  be  reached  heme,  he  should  give  out  that  Fanny  had  misreckonedher  time,  and  had 
been  unexpectedly  delivered :  and  that  Agnes  was  somewhat  recovered,  and  with  her  aisto^ 
expected  to  return  speedily. 

**  Ah,  my  fiither  f*  cried  Agnes,  *'  J  shall  indeed  speedily  return  ;  but  never  more  shall 
these  eyes  behold  the  Forest  of  Inglcwood.  Lay  me  by  Mrs  Godwin ;  living,  she  would  not 
have  despised  nc,  nor  have  fjpi  hidden  my  dust  to  be  mingled  with  hers.  Fanny,  my  beloved 
Fftnny,  shall  return  with  my  unhappy  babe  drawing  life  from  her  bosom ;  hers  shall  return  to 
moulder  in  mine." — **  Why  wilt  say  so  ?'*  said  Bernard ;  **  thou  art  better,  I  am  sure,  and  do 
not  make  thy  father  unhappy, — all  will  yet  be  welL'* 

Mrs  Palmer  changed  the  discourse  by  giving  her  approbation  to  Bernard's  plan  of  imme- 
diately baptizing  the  child,  that  thoy  mighl  return,  at  least  ail  but  Godwin,  whom  Fanny  and 
Agnes  both  entreated  might  remain. 

The  curate  of  a  neighbouring  village  was  then  procured,  and  the  child,  by  Mrs  Palmer^t 
express  desire,  baptized  after  her,  Anna  Palmer,  and  truly  registered  as  the  daughter  of  Edwin 
Godwin  and  Agnes  Bernard,  the  generous  sponsor  first  taking  the  clergyman  aside,  entrustii^ 
him  with  the  unhappy  state  of  the  mother,  and  entreating  his  secresy,  which  he  premised. 

The  ceremony  was  just  concluded,  when  the  medical  practitioner  entered,  aad  proaounciag 
Agnes,  on  the  whole,  better,  and  Fanny  almost  recovered,  entreated  both  might  bo  kept  quieV 
and  soon  after  took  his  leave. 

The  following  day  Bernard  and  William  departed  for  the  Forest,  and  soon  after  Mrs  Palmer 
first  bidding  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  sisters,  and  promising  to  see  them  again  speedily. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Edwin,  as  before  observed,  had  determined  to  get  leave  of  absence,  and  endeavour  todevelope 
ill  that  was  passing  at  Inglewood;  he  had  no  doubt  but  Fanny  had  revealed  to  his  father  the 
business  of  Harris,  and  immediately  surmised  that  the  health  of  Agnes  was  restored,  and 
removed  irom  the  Forest  to  be  out  of  bis  power.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  prepared  for  hif 
<^N>u'ture ;  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  nor  yet  the  lascination  of  Mrs  Whitmore,  havii^ 
imwer  to  alter  his  purpose,  or  «ven  to  prooure  inteUigenoe  where  he  was  going,  Harris  alont 
M^F  '"  *^  '-^TCt*    Mrs  Godwin,  wlMMe  temper  was  naturally  violent,  and  whose  conduct 


had  proved  how.  iniidi  tlw  wM.ttttoolMd'to  Wmaan  ooirid'Ul  brook  taoh  eomtaDt  aeglect  from 
a  man  the  hadraited  ovmi  to  tho  hoishiof  W0<owq  wurimi ;  andhavlng^la  Tain  trled'entreatleB^ 
could  DO  longer  oooceal  tho  wotinMotaiiif  ooadttct  inipired,  and  ga^Fol^o  Tent  to  taor  anger, 
reprobating  her  own  folly  and  big  ingratitude  in' the  strongest  termi.  all  of  whieh  bad  no  etftct 
hut  increaiing  his  diallka  to  her,  and  forefaig  ezprcitidM-  that  wounded  her  in  proportion  as  she 
loved  him.  In  short,  the  agjtation  of  Jier,aiiad  brougfaft  on  a  fiiver,  whieh*  raged  with  sneh 
violence  that  her  life  wa»pnMioiuiood  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  Edwhi's  jonmey  in  eonae- 
quence  stopped,  not  from  affeotion,  bnft  meraly  to  presanre  appearanoes.  Harris,  however,  ho 
immediately  sent  off  to  Mr  Jeremiah  Jenbins,  to  paoQuie  all  pomible  intelligenee,  and  endea^ 
vour  to  discover  the  retreat  of  Agnaa»  Mta  Oodwhi's  fever,  from  iti  flbsft  appearance,  had 
been  dselared  of  the  malignant  kind,  and  en  the  tenth  day  manifested  the  most  alarming 
qmptoma.  £dwintwaf,  tberefore»  with  all  dne  pralfeaanades,  desired  to*  prepare  for  an  event 
wbiob  might  give  him  the  bigbeat  pleaauBe  ittetpefltaBcy<-4he  deaCh>of  hia  wHbi  Hit  oonseieBca 
would,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  hia  endeatonro^  be'troublesonie»  and>  present  his  ingratitude  in 
itrong  and  glaring  oolowrs ;  but  these  qnalmarfverQ  more  than  oonnterbalaneed  by  1^  rapi 
torons  idea  of  being  at  liberty  ta  addttssi  Agnes^  whoaa  fbifieenesa  he  oeuM  not«doitbt; 
oireumstanoed  as  tbey  were ;  and  ha  pasaaaied  aJmiiweiwhieh;  evendHhiterealed  aa  she  wai^ 
cmild  not  fail  of  having  ila  proper  weights 

That  eald  aavedtgt  of  hia*  fiilhar<  and  thn  laaim  reaaotment  of*  WWimi,  gave  Mm  aome 
nnsaainem ;  but  even  theae  be  tbMgbi conid  baeaili|r  aannoaoted'}  he  abmiid  represent  his 
farmer  condnet  aa  aa  eiror  lia  waa  onwarily dramriiitnv-  and  threwhlOMelf  ti»t^ly  on  tho 
oaereyof  Agnaai  NotwIAbslandtttg  theae  aedilatioaarfae' was  ao  good  an  adept  <n  the  art  of 
4iaBimnlaftiott,.aB  ta oonoeal  Mapleasmetbieainltmahtaiifldaf  the epeeions gniae of  eoneemand 
ttfidemessi  attendji^.his'wife  with  an  mwemied  eara^  wiiieh'was  appla«dedbythespeotatora» 
asd  highly  gratelbl  ta  the  unhappy  objeat^  wAiotatill  tovedr  him*  welt  eaevgh  to  beHeve  every 
axonsehe  choae  to  adFaaee  fi»r  Us  past  oondnet,  aai^every  aaaeveratien  for  the  fhtnref  If  atto 

was  spared  to  Mm* 

Thus,  for  her  o«n  latisiMlien,  happilji  daoeimd^  she  forgave  allt  and  eiplred^  aa  ho  waa 
aaated  by  her  side,  the  unhappy  vSaitmiOf  a.miapl8eed  aflbetion,  to  whieh  she  bad  'first  saert* 
ficed  her  peison  and  fortune,  then  her  life. 

Though  tbia  event  waa  more  wished  thas  dreaded  by^  Bdfrin,  yet,  when  it  arrived.  It  made 
an  Impression  whieh  he  cenld  not  Immediaftely  shake  ofl^  partlenlarly  aa  he-had  no  pleaanrsMo 
resources  in  hm  own  mind  to  baaisli  the  aneaayaenaatlott,  nor  could  in  sneh  a  ease  seek  them 
abvoad.   ' 

Mrs  Godwin  had  partlenlarly^  desired  to  be  eorried  ta  the  fiimily  vault  of  her  parents^  III 
Leicestershire ;  and  partial,  even*  in  her  last  moipenta,  to'  the  unworthy  ofa|eet  ofher  aflfeetloo, 
had  requested  he  would  attend  to  her  remains,  all  which  he  faithfully  promised,  and  as  truly 
perfoimed* 

Durias  Mis  Godwin's  iUaess  Edwin  had  heard  twice  fh>m  Harris,  but  nothing  satisfactory, 
aaoept  that  it  waa  reported  that  Agnea'a  unhappy  malady  waa  rather  decreased,  and  that 
aha  had  only  been  removed  for  changa  of  aiiv 

Possessed  of  this  iatelligenca,  ha  attendadbia  wilb's  funeral,  whieh  wasno^ooner  ever  than 
ho  returned  peat  to  LoodoUf  determined- to  aettle  his  affairs  with  all  possible  despatch,  repair 
to  Iflglewood,  proonre  hia  pardon,  abjura  hia  errors,  and  wed  Agnes,  as  soon-  aa  her  consent, 
and  daaeney,  would  allom 

He  fblt  the  inflhienoe  wealth  had  on  his  own  heart,  and  doubted  not  but  it  must  also  have 
•flome  on  that  of  Agnes,  and  therefore  determined  on  what  faa  thought  a  master  stroke  to 
ailenoe  all  taproaches,  Thia  waa  no  other  ttmn  censing  a  deed  to  bo  properly  executed,  by 
which  he  endowed  her,  on  their  marriage^  with  the  entire  command  and  diaposal  of  the  sum 
of  ten  thonsand  pounds,  which  waa  mora  than  the  half  of  his  property ;  and  that  he  thought 
a  ftill  oompensation  for  past  errom,  and  what  mnat  eflbotnally  silenea  all  present  objeetlona. 

Thus  prepared  he  determined  to  depnrt,  and  johi  Ma  servant  at  JenMns^,  make  eveiy 
neceasivy  inquiry,  then  act  aocofdiagly ;  bat  the  evening  previous  to  his  jottmey  received  the 
following  letter  from  Harris  :— 

<«  8ir,— I  have  been  indefatigable  in  the  business  in  wMeh  yoa  have  employed  ne,  and  hope 
this  time  to  retrievo  my  effor  sit  IaglovM»od.  AU  my  inqoMea  to  dtseovor  the  retreat  of  the 
diten  wen  fruitlew  until  yesterday  moinii^  when  Imnr  a  ohdso  pass  tho  ten  at  fhU  speed. 
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IbHoMred  hj  yopr  brother,  and  fooo  afterwards  by  tbe  negro  whom  Jenluos  mentiooed.  I  lost 
BO  time,  bnt  nomitiog  my  hone,  kept  them  hi  view  tbe  whole  day  ;  and  towards  oTening  law 
tbem  stop  at  a  small  boose  near  Richmond,  where  your  brother  handed  oat  a  lady  and  dis- 
mifesed  the  ehaiie. 

"  As  this  plainly  proved  it  the  plaee  of  their  destxnatioD,  I  rode  into  tbe  town,  entered  an 
ian,  and  baTing  ordered  supper,  asked  several  questions,  and  amon|^  others,  descrfbtog  tbe 
oouie,  and  pretending  to  admire  the  situation,  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged  ?  The  waiter 
replied,  it  was  originally  purcliased  by  a  lady  of  great  Ibrtane,  but  who  was  supposed  to  have 
given  it  to  a  Mrs  Smitli,  the  widow  of  a  sea-o(Boer,  and  sister  of  a  surgeon  in  tbe  town, 
whoce  name  having  enquired,  I  ceased  my  questions,  fearful  of  incurring  suspicion.  The  next 
morning,  being  for  your  service,  sir,  conveniently  seised  with  a  bilious  oomfrfaint,  I  walked  to 
the  doctors  to  procure  a  medidae,  or  ratlier  intellfgence,  but  found  that  tbe  principal  wit 
engaged  with  bis  patients,  and  a  deputy,  exactly  suited  to  my  wishes,  left  In  care  of  the  shopi 
Alter  drinking  one  of  his  infernal  potions,  which  nothing  but  my  respect  to  you,  dr,  conkl 
bsve  made  me  swallow,  I  retired,  entreating  he  would  call  on  me  at  my  inn  in  half  an  hour,  as 
I  assu^  him  my  disorder  sometimes  increased  very  suddenly,  and  required  immediate 
assistance.  The  fellow  was  punctual ;  but  being  quite  recovered  by  tbe  6rst  salutary  draught, 
I  generously,  sir,  as  I  knew  you  would  approve,  presented  him  with  a  eoople  of  guineas  for 
himself,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  In  short,  sir,  the  money  and  my  elocutiott  charmed 
him  i  and  the  wine  warming  bis  heart,  he  grew  communicative,  and  before  we  had  Cofshed 
tbe  second  bottle,  perfectly  understood  each  other — he  answering  my  questions  as  readily  as 
I  asked  them.  His  master,  he  said,  was  a  close  old  fellow,  whom  it  would  be  useless  to 
interrogate ;  and  that  for  his  own  part,  lie  knew  little  of  the  ladies  at  Mrs  Smith's,  except 
that  one  bad  just  recovered  from  a  melancholy  state  of  insanity,  but  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  last  stage  of  a  coniumption ;  yet,  on  tbe  whole,  she  was,  he  heard  his  master  say  the 
evening  before,  better  than  he  had  seen  her.  Not  being  able  to  procure  more  satisfactory 
information,  I  dismissed  him,  having  first  finished  another  bottle,  and  obtained  his  promise  of 
calling  on  me  again  in  the  evening.  I  was,  however,  much  vex  ed  and  disappointed,  for  be 
returned  in  an  hour  miserably  drunk  ;  and,  with  a  melancholy  fsce,  informed  me  his  employer 
had  discharged  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  in  liquor. 

**  Sincerely  vexed  at  this,  I  entreated  him  to  go  back,  and  endeavour  to  make  his  peace ; 
but  he  auurcd  me  his  master  was  so  obstinate  a  dog,  it  would  be  of  no  avail ;  nor  did  be,  as 
be  said,  much  care,  as  be  had  long  proposed  to  go  to  London.  Thus  obliged  to  acquiesce,  I 
made  him  farewell,  and  sat  down  to  give  you  this  information,  waiting  your  orders  at  the 
Angel  Inn,  in  this  town,  not  venturing  near  Mrs  Smith's,  lest  I  should  be  discovered  by  yoor 
brother's  wife,  and  give  su«picion.     Wating  your  answer  with  impatience, 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'*  Edward  Haisis.** 

Edwin  hod  no  sooner  read  this  letter,  than  instantly  ordering  a  postchaise  and  four,  be 
departed,  travelling  day  and  night  until  he  reached  Richmond,  rejoicing  at  the  intelligence 
that  A};ncs's  senses  were  restored,  and  never  doubting  but,  as  her  malady  proceeded  from  his 
falsehood,  his  return,  ready  to  espouse  her  on  any  terms,  would  remove  it. 

At  fir&t  he  thought  of  writing  to  his  father  or  Agnes,  but  soon  relinquished  that  project, 
saying,  as  he  considered  on  the  subject—"  No,  no,  a  personal  interview,  and  that  unexpected, 
will  be  the  most  decisive  for  me  ;  a  letter  would  be  only  productive  of  a  consultation,  in 
which  cold  prudence  would  be  predominant,  and  our  meeting  protracted ;  while  on  tbe  con- 
trary, if  I  take  them  unprepared,  on  my  knees  entreat  to  be  heard,  plead  for  pardon,  and 
promise  never  more  to  err,  nature  will  at  once  incline  my  father  to  pity,  and  love  force  my 
Agn«.'S  to  forgive,  and  once  more  receive  my  vows— vows  which  I  henceforward  mean  to  hold 
sacred,  for  where  can  I  find  such  another  angel  ?  Methinks  I  already  feel  the  exultation  I 
shall  experience  on  presenting  her  to  the  world— she  universally  admired,  myself  universally 
ejivied  ;  thus  at  once  gratifying  both  my  pride  and  love.'* 

The  ill  state  of  health  of  Agnes  would  now  and  then  intrude,  but  elated  with  the  flattering 
picture  ardent  fancy  had  painted,  he  endeavoured  to  cast  off  all  uneasy  reflections,  and  think 
alone  of  the  pleasure  that  awaited  him. 

On  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  he  ordered  the  post-boy  to  the  inn  Harris  had  mentioned,  and 
/ouad  him   waiting  for  either  the  letter  or  Vdi  torVn^  \  Yk«  txraSA^  bnwt.^et«  inform  bbi 
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aothing  further  than  what  he  before  knew,  except  that  he  believed  there  were  none  of  tho 
male  part  of  the  Inglewood  family  at  Mrs  Smith's,  as  William  and  Bernard  had  passed  bim 
on  horseback  on  the  high  road  the  afternoon  he  wrote  the  letter  which  brought  Edwin  with 
such  speed,  and  who  arrived  at  Richmond  the  seventh  day  after  Agnes*s  delivery. 

This  news  was  not  nnpleasiog  to  Edwin ;  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be  more  succesa* 
Ihl  by  taking  Agnes  alone,  or  at  least  only  supported  by  Fanny ;  and  therefore,  regardless  of 
Iktigue,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  visit  them  thiit  very  evening. 

Harris  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  this  step,  as  tt  was  late,  and  he  apparently  muo|i 
fatigued,  but  in  vain ;  he  ordered  him  to  show  him  the  house,  which  before  they  reached.  It 
was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  night  completely  dark. 

Arrived  at  the  gate,  Edwin  dismissed  his  servant,  and  entered  the  court  before  the  door. 
An  nnusnal  tremor  seixed  him  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  pull  the  belU  and  withdrawing 
it  without  the  effort,  he  paused  a  moment  to  reflect  and  recover  his  emotion.  '*  Why  do  I 
tremble  thus?**  said  he,  *'  what  have  I  so  much  to  dread,  or  whose  frowns  need  I  fear?  An 
hour's  anger  will  be  the  most  of  the  business,  or  a  few  reproaches,  which  I  shall  long  to 
silence,  while  uttered  from  the  beautiful  lips  of  my  Agnes ;  away  then  with  this  childish  foUy ; 
I  an^  determined  to  conquer,  and  triumph  over  every  difficulty. ** 

During  this  soliloquy  he  was  walking  round  the  house,  the  garden  of  which  joined  the  foi^ 
court,  and  completely  surrounded  the  dwelling. 

In  the  back  front  was  a  door ;  and  what  gave  no  small  pleasure,  it  was  half  open.  Deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  determine  whom  he  had  to  expect  to  meet  with,  he  cautiously  entered* 
and  for  a  moment  stood  still  to  listen ;  but  all  was  dark  and  quiet,  except  on  one  side,  in  a 
parlour  fronting  the  garden,  where  he  perceived  alight  under  the  door.  Emboldened  by  the 
solitude  around,  ho  advanced,  and  lent  an  attentive  ear,  but  no  sound  reached  it.  His  eye 
was  next  applied  to  the  keyhole :  but  the  apartment  was  apparently  deserted,  though  tie 
could  not  see  to  the  farther  end,  but  plainly  perceived  two  large  candles  burning  on  a  table  in 
the  centre.  At  that  moment  he  heard  a  walking  o%'er  head,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring 
hastily  ;  but  again  all  was  still,  and  he  regained  hfs  post. 

He  now  repented  that  he  had  not  written  first  to  Agnes,  to  inform  her  of  all  that  had 
passed— his  contrition  and  intention— but  it  was  too  late.  **  Yet,*'  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  *'  as  I  am  so  ridiculously  weak  to-night,  I  am  half  inclined  to  retire,  first  leaving  on 
the  table  in  this  apartment  the  deed  which  makes  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune  over  to 
Agnes ;  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  I  will  show  her  I  am  free  to  offer  her  my  heart,  and  prepare 
her  for  my  reception  to-morrow.  It  is  sealed  and  directed,  so  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
leaving  it ;  or  should  it  by  any  means  fall  into  other  hands,  it  would  be  useless — ^fortunate 
thought !  it  will  save  me  a  world  of  explanations,  nor  can  she  be  insensible  to  it.  I  am 
to-night  overpowered  with  fatigue,  and  shall  to-morrow  urge  my  suit  with  redoubled  ardour." 

Thus  resolved,  he  opened  the  door  with  caution,  and  convinced  tliat  the  apartment  was 
empty,  advanced ;  but  a  scene  at  once  presented  that  struck  him  with  astonishment  and 
horror,  for  on  the  side  of  the  room  he  had  not  before  seen,  stood  on  trestles  a  coffin,  simply 
decorated  with  the  usual  insignia  of  death.  A  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  forehead,  his  knees 
knocked  together,  and  for  some  moments  his  feet  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground.  At  length— 
<*  What  business  had  I  here !  **  exclaimed  he ;  "  yet  what  is  this  to  me  ?  Cannot  people  die 
without  causing  me  this  alarm  ?  I  blush  at  my  folly  to  be  thus  startled  at  the  sis^ht  of  a 
mere  wooden  case  ;  yet,  merciful  God !  should  it  contain  my  father,  for  he  was  said  to  be  ill ; 
but,  fool  that  I  am~-he  is  doubtless  at  Inglewood.  Distraction  1  *'  continued  he,  viewing 
the  coffin,  without  approaching  it,  **  I  can  bear  no  more  ?  Away,  foolish  fear  I  I  will  be 
satisfied,  whatever  be  the  consequence." 

With  these  words  he  approached,  and,  with  a  forced  courage,  snatched  one  of  the  candles 
from  the  table,  and  advanced  towards  the  object  of  his  terror,  twice  raising  his  band  before 
he  could  find  strength  to  remove  the  lid ;  which  at  length  pushmg  aside,  regardless  of  the 
inscription,  he  discovered  in  the  calm  sleep  of  death,  the  beautiAil  and  once  blooming  Agnes, 
«rith  an  infant  on  her  bosom. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 
Edwin  gave  a  cry  of  horror— his  strength  forsook.  Viviiv-4h«  oixAVa  ^jro^j^«Ms«aDi\&^«»««^^~ 
haod,  and  be  fell  senseless  on  the  ground  by  the  tide  ot  t\i^  c^'&ou    *i^DA  "DS^a^  ^^'^ 
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hoa»K ;  and  Godwin,  h^iiag  Un  Bmkh  mtk  Fmoj,  ran 
00  the  fUin  bj  FeUx.  who  had  h«rd  the 
eme.    Tboagh  artmushod  on  their  fint 
oppearanee  IHUeai;  oo  tbt  floor,  yet  that 
eorloaitj,  and  every  other  idea,  fiviof  vaj  to  the  ■eniotieo  of  iho 
Edwifl  wts  fan  deep  moonunc  and  hod  lUDea  oo  hie  bee,  whieh 
dretf ,  totallj  cooeeoled  hin  from  the  knowledge  of  fail  letber.    JUii^ 
bfao,  and  iomtnf  him  from  the  pontion  in  which  he  Imd  fiOeob  nt 
the  faoe  of  hit  foBty  ion. 

*  EsecraUe  murderer  f*  esclumed  the  old  men,  witlidrawing  the  hood  be  kwl  aiioliihiil 
oat  to  tsfut  liim,  es  if  it  bad  touched  a  serpent,  **  deet  tlwa  peneente  her  even  In  death  ?^ 

Bj  tiw  appUeatioo  of  water  to  liis  tenq>lef,  and  tiie  eue  of  Felix,  Edirin  bcfao  ta  reeootr. 
^  Ceeae  yoor  attention,"  cootinned  Godwin,  gazing  oo  lum  with  a  eoaotenanoa  laipfOBMd  with 
Mingled  grief  and  resentment ;  ''let  him  die.  Jest  lie liw  lo  eosamit  moso  erimes,  nod  awoU  the 
•eeooot  beyood  the  reach  of  mercy.'* 

Uwfn  slowly  revived  ;  and  thoogfa  neither  fear  nor  sopentitieo  hod  mmj  sime  io  «ii 
character,  yet  his  eyes  6nit  fixing  on  the  figure  of  Felix  bending  ovnr  him  (so  poworfol  wax  the 
itnse  of  guilt),  that  striving  to  disengage  himself,  be  exdaiaed.  shodderiog  with  horror, 
***  Merclfot  Ood,  who  art  thou  V    liis  eyes  at  that  moment  BMt  those  of  his  &tfaer,  and  the 
eoMtion  occasioned  by  the  person  of  Felix,  as  the  leaser  evO,  instantly  foniahcd,  and  hidiqg  his 
Uee  on  his  shoulder,  he  cried — "  Hide  me— save  me — my  fiUher^  pneooe  Is  to  mneh !  all  else 
I  can  bear." — "  Unhappy,  guilty  wretch  !*  exclaimed  Godwin,  **  if  yoo  shrink  thos  from  my 
il|gbt,  how  will  you  meet  that  of  a  justly  offended  God,  firom  whom  ooifther  yonr  crimes  nor 
BNirders  are  hidden  ?    The  longest  life  spent  in  oontrition  and  peniteoee  can  soarcely  atone 
fir  parricide,  perjury,  the  violation  of  innocencei  and  the  fell  oonseqnenom  of  your  depravity, 
tho  death  of  one  whose  only  fault  was  her  misplaced  tenderaem ;  and  flnaDy,  that  of  an  m- 
bappy  babe,  doomed  even  in  its  mother's  womb  to  fall  a  victim  to  yoor  ofl^noes  \    Can  audi 
deeds,  Edwin,  hope  for  mercy  ?    If  they  can,  delay  not,  but  repent ;  and  with  a  sincere  con- 
trition seek  for  pardon.  "—*'  I  dare  not  hope  nor  ask  it,**  answered  Edwin ;  "  I  am  forsaken  of 
Ood,  and  ere  this  you  must  have  cursed  the  day  in  which   I  received  my  being." — **  Al&s  V 
replied  Godwin  ;  '*in  an  unhappy  hour  of  distraction,  I  indeed  did  more— >!  cursed  thyself: 
but  whnt  i»  my  curse — seek  to  deprecate  that  of  heaven — guilty,  that  I  was,  when  the  mSd 
nngftl  moRt  injured,  forj^avc,  and  even  with  her  latest  breath  entreated  pardon  for  thee  !'* — 
'*Enouf^h/' cried *£dwin»  "it  is  complete;  my  own  curse  is  fallen  on    my  devoted  head; 
repentance;  and  contrition  are  vain  ;  can  they  recall  the  pait — reinstate  me  in  innocence  and 
your  nfT'ction— >bring  back  my  mother  from  the  grave,  or  awaken  Agnes  and  her  infant  to  life? 
— **  J/er  infant  /'*  replied  Godwin  ;  but  instantly  recollecting  himself,  and  giving  in  to  Edwin^ 
roistako,  he  added,  *'  Thank  heaven,  her  infant  is  beyond  the  reach  of  its  inhuman  father  !*'— 
'*  Oh  (}(u\  !**  cried  Edwin,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  as  he  gazed  on  the  lifeless  form,  could  1  have 
snippctcd  this! — a  child  ! — Oh  !  AgnoA  I  Agnes  !.  what  must  have   been  thy  sorrows!    Thk 
babn,  that  might  havo  been  a  pledge  of  love  between  us,  is  but  a  fresh  weight  to  plunge  me 
ynt  deeper  In  perdition  I    Oh",  had  she  but  lived  to  hear  my  penitence,  to  know  my  sorrows! 
or  had  even  tho  infant  been  spared,  that  I  might  repair  to  it  the  wrongs  done  to  its  unhappy 
mothrr  I   Hilt  it  seems  as  if  all  the  avenues  of  mercy  were  closed  against  me  !  yes,  I   feci  the 
hand  of  hr>aven  is  upon  me,  and  to  struggle  with  my  fate  is  vain,     You  weep,  my  futher— 
but  what  do  I  say?     I  have  no  father,  no  brother — I  am  alone — cursed  even  in  existence  I 
Coulil  tears  of  blood  obliterate  my  ofTenccs.  yet  what  would  they  avail  ?     Ob,    that   look  of 
innoeenee,  his  face  fallinii^  on  the  bosom  of  Aj^ncs,  will  sentence  me  to  everlasting  perdition.** 
The  distress  of  Godwin  was  too  powerful  to  be  expressed  in  words ;  he  leaned  against 
the  foot  of  the  cofTm,  and  appeared  ready  to  sink  on  the  fioor  from  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tion. 

**  You  have  called  me  your  friend,"  said  Felix,  addressing  Godwin  ;  **  at  this    time  permit 

me  to  U8C  the  influence  of  one. Withdraw  from  this  scene ;  consider  the  situation  of  yoor 

daughter-in-law,  and  the  anxiety  she  is  now  labouring  under." 

With  these  words  Felix  gently  took  the  arm  of  Godwin,  who  made  no  reply,  and  led  him 
from  the  sight  of  Edwin *s  unavailing  sorrow. 
JBdfvfa,  DOW  left  alone,  gave  way  to  the  moift.  ttasddkA  ^;i\al\  YA«aS^«i«&KMAi 
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eriMMttfeKL.ii«pl  over  lMM'-4LliM«  her  eoMlipt  and  lierrigl^  Uien  raising  her  left 

wise  was  hit  fiir|irketaiee  oir  her  Aigertbatr  ring  which  he  had  placed  there  on  the  fatal 
nyit  oPher  vnMng  f  TMi  fflent  hot  pifeftiT  remembrance  redoublbd  hit  anguish .  and  dis- 
traction ;  he  started,  the  hand  dropped  from  between  hift,  and  striking  his  0»rebead  with,  his 
olenehed  hands,  bo^nubed  ont  of  the  apnlment,  exclaiming—*'  Hell  I  hell  I  thou  canst  not 
fire  extremer  tartnre  T 

Felli,  in  the  neanttoe,  led  Gedwhi  to  his  dang^ter>!n.!aw*s  chamber,  where  he  forced  htm 
to  flwallow  a  gbss  of  wine»  then  hastened  down  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  EdwiOj.  wbo  vag 
gone,  as  already  related,  and  in  such  confusion,  that  his  hat  still  laj  on  the  floor  whese  it  had 
flnt  fyien. 

FeUz  had  but  just  eoamranlcated  this  intelligence  to  Godwin,  when  a^ringing  was  heard  at 
the  gate,  and  which  proved  to  be  William,  who  was  arrived  from.Inglewood.  His  sonow  fee 
the  loss  of  Agnes  was  not  {nfnrior  to  that  of  his  wife  andiather,  and  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  scene  which  he  heard  hud  just  passed.  The  news  of  Agnes's  death  had  reached  liim  two 
4ayt  before,  but  tiie  distress  of  Bernard  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  attending  them  there ; 
the  particnlars  of  the  unhappy  event  were  therefore  unknown  to  him. 

Agnee  had  died  on  the  third  day  after  her  delivery,  the  flattering  symptons  so  finequeat  In 
decays  having  suddenly  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  the  immediate  prognostics  of  ap- 
proaching dissohition.  Calm  and  resigned,  she  endeavoured  to  speak  comfoK  to  her  weepbg 
lister,  and  the  still  more  unhappy  Godwin  ;  gave  the  kindest  remembrances  of  duty  to  her 
fhfber,  and  gratitude  to  Mrs  Palmer  and  Wniinm ;  and,  finally,  in  the  broken  anatchM  ofi  her 
Vreath,  ferrently  prayed  for  her  infant  and  Edwin. 

^  Oh,  Father  of  Mercy  !**  cried  she,  "  by  the  peace  thou  liast  designed  to  shed  on  my 
soul,  I  trust  I  am  forgiven  I  Oh,  extend  the  goodness  to  the  partner  of  my  crime !  aiwaken 
him  to  repentance  and  virtue;  his  faults  are  not  beyond  thy  power  to  pardsn;  error  to 
man  is  at  inherent  as  mercy  and  forgiveness  are  to  thee.  Bless  my  babe;  may  every  sorrow 
I  have  felt  be  repaid  by  a  blessing  on  my  child !  Make  her  worthy  those  friends  thou  hast 
raised  to  shield  her  from  the  opprobrium  that  must  have  otherwise  fidJen  on  her  helplesg 
innocence !  At  some  distant  time  may  her  father  love  her  as  I  would  have  done !  so  shall  ay 
spirit,  if  permitted  to  look  down  on  earth,  be  gratified."  Agnes  ceased  for  a  few  moments, 
and  appeared  to  struggle  for  breath ;  but  recovering  in  some  degree,  she  resumed,  addressing 
Godwin—**  Oh,  my  dear,  my  honoured  parent  I  for  so  I  will  coll  you  for  this  last  time,  give 
not  way  to  sorrow ;  weep  not  for  me ;  Fanny  will  repay  my  debt  of  love  and  duty.  Fanny, 
my  beloved  companion,  sister,  frfiend,  wiiat  words  can  I  find  to  address  thee,  or  what  blessings 
equal  to  my  wishes  I  The  strongest  I  express  is,  thy  own  deeds  hong  over  thee  !  Assist  my 
worthy  brother  in  comforting  my  father ;  tell  him  I  wished  to  fix  my  last  looks  on  him.  Then 
turning  her  expiring  eyes  towards  Godwin,  she  added,  after  a  painful  and  convulsive  pausa^- 
"*  Bless  all  my  friends  I  Pardon,  my  father,  pnrdon  the  deluded  Emma !  tell  her  I  remembered 
her  at  this  awful  hour :  and,  oh.  God  of  Mercy,  hear  my  prayer !  forgive  my  unhappy  Edwin.** 

This  sentence  she  pronounced  with  energetic  earnestness,  her  eyes  raised  with  fervent 
hope,  and  a  sweet  smile  of  placid  happiness  enlivening  her  features ;  then  gently  bowing  her 
head  forward,  as  she  pronounced  the  last  word,  expired  without  a  groan,  struggle,  or  any 
convulsion  that  might  mark  the  final  separatioo  of  the  active  spirit  from  its  earthly  tenement 

Though  this  event  had  long  been  expected,  yet  the  shock  it  occasioned  was  dreadful ;  had 
not  Godwin's  grief  been  diverted  by  the  situation  of  his  daughter-in-law,  he  had  undoubtedly 
rank  under  it ;  but  her  sorrow.  In  some  measure,  beguiled  him  of  his  own.  She  had  been 
delirious  the  whole  night  after  her  sister's  death,  calling  aloud  on  Agnes,  and  struggling  to  get 
out  of  bed  to  go  to  her ;  but  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  towards  morning  bad  fallen  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  during  which  Mrs  Smith  had  persuaded  Godwin  to  have  the  body  of  Agnes 
removed,  as  the  sight  at  a  future  period  would  but  increase  1  er  grief.  Fanny,  after  a  few 
hours*  rest,  awakened,  relieved  from  the  fever,  and  resigned  to  her  loss,  the  acuteoess  of  her 
first  sorrow  sinking  into  a  serenity  that  at  once  bespoke  her  fortitude  and  religion. 

At  first  she  seemed  dissatisfied  that  Agnes  was  removed,  but  her  lather's  reasons  wore 
admitted  with  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  pressing  the  babe  to  her  bosom,  she  exclaimed — 
«•  Agnes,  If  ever  I  forget  thy  worth,  so  for  as  to  love  any  chM  moit^  V^«ai  ^Cssk^  >^>j  >msc«^ 
dsposit,  may  the  Ahn^bty  show  me  my  error  and  ingtaldlude  Vl  devA"^ft»%m%  fA  vV.T 

fa  tbe-monh^  Mmtnhtti  been  sent  off  to  lnglew(»d\>7  VXift  wwi^aa,  aa^^^v*^  «**- 
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spared,  in  the  general  diitrMi»  to  comney  the  newi  by  letter  to  Mn  Palmer,  entreaf  iog  her  to 
break  it  to  Mr  Bernard  and  WilUam,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  to  vioIeBUj  shocked  at  the 
intelligence,  that  WilUam,  howeTer  distreised,  and  anxiooi  to  attend  his  wife  and  (ather,  coold 
not  determine  to  leave  him  until  he  became  more  calm. 

Agnes,  in  this  interim,  had  been  put  into  the  coffin,  and  the  babe  of  Fanny*  conformable  to 
what  she  had  herself  expressed,  placed  by  her  side.  This  arrangement  had  likewise  another 
incentive;  Fanny  wished  her  infant  to  be  borSed  at  Inglewood,  and  fay  this  means  the 
was  conveyed  thither,  without  the  questions  which  a  second  coffin  would  doubtless  havt 
occasioned. 

On  Agnes  being  placed  in  her  last  receptacle,  Mrs  Smith  had  attempted  to  draw  the  ring 
from  her  finger ;  but  either  from  the  stiffness  of  death  or  its  swelling,  had  found  this  difiScuIt 
to  effect,  and  therefore  had  referred  the  task  to  her  brother,  in  which  interim  Edwin  had 
arrived,  and  added  redoubled  anguish  to  the  yet  bleeding  wounds  of  the  (amily. 

William,  on  his  first  arrival,  hastefted  to  the  chamber  of  Fanny,  whom  he  Iraind  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  restore  his  fiither  to  some  degree  of  calmness.  He  looked  at  her  in  si&eiit 
admiration ;  traces  of  the  most  poignant  afl^iction  sat  on  every  feature,  yet  she  evideallj 
endeavoured  to  suppress  her  own  feelings,  fearful  of  adding  to  the  general  unhappiness. 
Having  first  embraced  his  father,  he  advanced  towards  her,  and  throwing  his  arms  about  bar 
as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  could  only  express  his  sorrow  by  speechless  agony.  For  some  time  she 
joined  her  tears  with  his ;  but  soon  recovering  her  emotion,  she  said—*'  Is  this,  William,  th^ 
way  you  should  teach  me  fortitude  ?  We  both  love  Agnes,  as  our  actions  to  this  little  one 
shall  prove,  but  we  have  also  other  duties  to  fulfil— to  comfort  our  parents,  by  conquering  oar 
own  grief  and  enabling  them  to  bear  theirs  by  shewing  them  they  have  chUdreo  yet  left  to 
soften  the  sorrows  of  their  age* " 

"  Matchless  woman  T  cried  Godwin,  '*  with  such  a  monitor  should  William  ever  err,  bow 
heavy  must  be  his  condemnation  r  Then  struggling  with  his  emotion,  he  bad  entered  into 
the  particulars  of  what  had  passed,  expressing  his  concern  at  the  outrageous  grief  of  Edwin^ 
and  his  surprise  how  he  could  enter  the  house,  and  also  depart  so  privately. 

This  mystery  was,  however,  soon  explained  by  Felix,  who  informed  them  that  the  glasa 
door  to  the  garden  had  been  left  open,  and  that  he  had  doubtless  entered  and  departed  that 
way.  His  discovering  their  retreat  was  also  a  subject  of  wonder :  but  his  apparent  ignoranoe 
respecting  the  infants  convinced  them  that  his  intelligence  could  not  give  them  material 
uneasiness,  as  he  would  not  fail  to  keep  secret  the  share  he  had  in  Agnes's  death. 

*'  Good  heaven  !**  cried  Godwin,  **  should  the  unhappy  boy,  in  this  hour  of  anguish*  rush  into 
the  presence  of  his  Creator !  Alas ;  I  even  yet  tremble  at  the  remembrance  of  the  horror  and 
despair  which  distorted  his  features  I** 

William  made  no  reply,  but  soon  after  leaving  his  father  and  Fanny,  he,  with  Felix,  walked 
into  the  town,  and  inquired  at  the  various  inns  for  his  brother,  both  by  name  and  describinf 
his  person.  At  the  last  he  called,  he  was  told  that  such  a  gentleman  had  that  very  evening 
arrived  about  seven  o'clock,  and  inquired  for  a  man  who  had  resided  there  for  near  a  week— 
that  both  hod  gone  out  together,  but  returned  separately ;  the  first  returned  in  a  short  time^ 
and  the  other,  after  some  stay,  in  a  state  of  frenzy  ;  that  he  had  struck  his  companion,  and 
ordered  a  chaise  and  four  almost  instently  after  his  return,  and,  finally,  had  gone,  accompanied 
by  the  man,  who  was  apparently  his  servant,  near  two  hours. 

With  this  intelligence,  William  hastened  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  disclosed  it,  being  more 
reconciled,  on  the  reflection  that  Edwin  was  not,  at  such  an  hour  of  deserved  punishment^ 
left  entirely  (o  himself. 

William,  before  he  retired  for  the  night,  stole  alone  to  the  receptacle  that  contained  hk 
sister  Agnes,  and  kissing  her  cold  lips,  cheeks,  and  forehead,  bade  her  a  final  adieu. 

**  Merciful  God  V*  exclaimed  he,  as  he  gazed  on  her,  **  is  this  all  that  Is  left  of  the  beauteous 
and  blooming  Agnes,  who  two  years  since  was  hailed  the  Queen  of  May,  whose  lively  har« 
monious  note  was  most  distinguished  in  the  song,  and  whose  active  step  was  foremost  in  tbm 
dance  ?  Cruel  Edwin,  what  hast  thou  done !  grasped  at  a  shadow,  and  cast  from  thee  a 
treasure  never,  never  to  be  regained  T' 

By  Fanny*s  desire,  the  burial  was  delayed  until  she  should  be  able  to  return  to  Inglewood  | 

the  eo/Sn,  therefore^  on  the  following  day,  wax  closed,  lh«  «ut^eoa  ftnt  taking  off  the  rin|^ 

which  WAS  now  removed  without  difltouity,  tWt  vn^SIMl  >>^>Ml  wii^^l  vq^m6Ak^    KVb« 
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sveDings  after  tnived  the  friendly  and  humane  Mrs  Palmer ;  MTilliani  now  lost  no  time,  but 
taking  an  affecfionate  farewell  of  his  wife  and  father,  delighted  to  leave  them  fai  soch  hands, 
he  hastened  away,  in  order  to  administer  comfort  to  the  distrened  Bernard. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 
EowiN,  on  bis  rushing  out  of  the  house,  had,  as  the  man  truly  told  William,  returned  in  a 
gtate  little  short  of  frenzy,  and  having  no  other  object  on  whom  to  vent  his  rage,  had  struck 
Harris,  and  cursed  him  in  the  bitterest  terms,  accusing  him  of  twice  drawing  him  into  the 
most  horrible  dilemmas.  Harris,  however  had  borne  all  with  temper,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade his  master  to  bed,  but  in  vain :  he  insisted  on  a  chaise  being  instantly  made  ready,  and 
setting  oflT  immediately  for  London. —  *  I  will  fly,"  said  he  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  "  I  will  fly, 
and  forget  them  all ! — a  father  too  !  Accursed  night,  in  which  I  purchased  a  momentary 
gratification  at  the  ei^pense  of  years  of  pain  l~iofernal  villain  that  1  was,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  alarm  and  emotion  my  arts  bad  created !  But  I  am  justly  punished — the  pangs  of  hell 
cannot  equal  those  I  feel.  My  wife,  too  (accursed  name),  died,  as  if  on  purpose  to  mock  my 
hopes !  Another  murder !  Well — well — well  1  is  not  my  number  yet  complete  I  For  what 
have  I  now  to  live  P^nothing !  My  dearest  hopes  destroyed,  and  by  whom? — fool,  knave, 
Idiot,  miscreant,  that  I  am— by  myself  I*' 

The  chaise  being  prepared,  he  threw  himself  In,  and  had  advanced  three  stages  towards 
London  by  the  next  rooming,  when  he  found  himself  too  ill  to  proceed,  and  was  unwillingly 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Harris's  entreaty,  and  retire  to  bed.  Rest,  however,  was  not  to  be 
procured,  even  by  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  the  horrors  that  distracted  him  redoubling 
by  quiet  and  inaction :  in  a  few  hours  his  overcharged  brain  lost  the  fecnlty  of  distinctly 
thinking,  and  he  was  bewildered  in  frenzy.  Harris  immediately  called  in  medical  assistance, 
who  pronounced  him  in  a  high  fever,  and  used  the  necessary  means  to  relieve  him :  but  oil 
their  cares  were  unavailing :  for  three  weeks  his  delirium  continued  with  short  intervals,  the 
paroxysms  being  not  only  dreadful  to  the  sufferer,  but  also  to  the  beholders,  dashing  his  head 
against  the  bed  posts,  striking  his  forehead,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  calling  perpetually  on 
Agnes,  his  wife,  and  mother.—"  Take  them  away,"  cried  he,  "  drive  them  back  to  the  grave, 
they  torment  me  to  death — my  wife  has  poisoned  me — my  mother  has  shot  me  through  the 
head — and  Agnes,**  exclaimed  he,  with  redoubled  emotion,  "  has  struck  a  poignard  through 
my  heart.  Murder — murder — who  has  committed  murder?  Not  I.  I  can  kill  without 
poison,  pistol,  or  dagger— my  love  can  do  the  business.  Now  see— see— they  all  laugh  at  me  1 
^4iay,  then  I'll  laugh  too— ha,  ha,  ha  !    Oh,  oh  I— Agnes,  Agues;** 

These  paroxysms  were  usually  followed  by  insensibility  ;  nor  was  his  delirium  always 
ravhig,  but  frequently  partook  of  the  melancholy  cast,  yet  always  referred  to  the  same  objects. 
— '*  Hark  !**  said  he,  "they  are  letting  Agnes*s  coffin  down  into  the  grave— they  are  placing 
ber  on  my  mother — the  worms  that  will  devour  the  first  will  now  feast  on  the  last.  See — two 
are  already  fixed  on  her  ruby  lips,  and  one  in  the  dimple  of  her  downy  cheek  !— will  no  oae 
remove  them  ?  Call  my  wife — she  can  take  them  off,  for  she  helped  to  fix  them  there*  Tell 
ber  ril  give  back  all  her  wealth.  What !  cannot  ye  find  her  ?  Seek  her  then  in  the  chamel 
botise :  bid  her  take  all,  hut  save  my  Agnes.** 

Soch  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Edwin,  a  victim  to  his  own  crimes,  and  a  terrible  example 
that  the  pangs  of  conscience  can  render  even  this  life  a  hell,  though  possessed  of  yonth, 
strength,  beauty,  understanding,  and  wealth* 

At  length  he  began  slowly  to  recover,  but  was  for  above  three  months  unable  to  leave  the 
inn  where  he  was  taken  ill  When  he  gained  a  little  strength,  he  made  short  excursione 
round  the  country,  carefully  avoiding  all  correspondence  with  his  femily,  whom  he  could  now 
not  bear  to  think  of,  as  he  was  convinced  that  they  must  regard  him  as  the  cause  of  all 
misfortunes,  and  hate  him  accordingly. 

A  month  after  Agnes's  death  she  was  removed  to  loglewood  for  interment ;  Godwin. 
nard,  and  William,  preceding  the  hearse  on  horseback,  fai  deep  mourning,  aod  triffc! 
more  gloomy  than  their  habits.     At  a  short  distance  behind  was  Mrs  Fstaier^ 
ing  herseU;  Fanny,  and  the  little  one,  attended  by  Felix  on  horsebaek.  In 
reached  the  Forest  in  two  days,  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  whieh,  bel 
tressed  Bemnd  of  the  time  the  body  woukl  arrive,  having  Mllaidl 
distance  of  a  nifeflnDn  bone;  the  elders  on  hnraebMib,  th*  y«olhft«»1 
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UmeiiU»  attaB^faaff,  tiMMMidiiMi  in  wkkm  goww  Md  BoittelModfc    O^aMlftjr  Am 

tb«  bMrat  wat  tUpped^Md  lix  yoiMif  fiuneo  cIniwHif  tli^ctila,  pMNiitwiili  ft  t#  ehBNK 

two  youDg  girli  waUung  beftNr*  tlrttiuig  flower%  cighA  ■■pyHing  Hm  pdi«  ati  tfM  rtoMfwkr 

following,  with  the  youths  tingiog  a  funeral  byaM. 

The  whole  family,  together  with  Mm  PAlantr,  had  to  ttmagly  urged  Fanny  to  be  taken  tm- 
nediately  bonie»  that  she  oonacnied,  thoogh  with  difl&cnlty,  the  lady  nee— finnyh^  bei. 

The  alteration  that  threa  months  bad  nuide  in  little  Rouban»  wIm>  wni  nour  near  ayear  oH 
bis  artless  carasiei,  the  jealous  onrioaity  with  wfaicb  be  appealed  -to  vieir  tbo  young  sftnoger, 
nil  conspired  to  blunt  the  aeuteneia  of  bet  grieC  He  vioired  the  infanfi  bands,  tooehed  its 
fleet,  chuckled,  and  finally  hthl  np  bia  chubby  ibce  to  kiss  her.  Fanny  pressed  both  to  bcr 
bosom,  wept  over  thoas,  and  her  tears  having  eased  her  everebaiged  boeott,  by  the  tioM  the 
mourners  returned  from  the  fbneraU  she  calmed  her  emotion  and  received  tiiam  with  oon- 
poscd  firmness. 

It  waa  happy  for  Fani^  that  she  had  been  dissuaded  flfom  attending  the  burial,  for  Godi 
win's  distress  bad  deeply  oilecUd  the  apeotatom  The  eerth  bad  been  reawved  from  16t 
Godwin's  ceflSn  in  digging  the  grave  of  Agnes,  who  was  placed  by  her  side ;  which  s%ht 
redoubled  his  grief  to  such  an  excess,  thai  his  son  could  searoely  support  him,  Bernard  wrbg* 
tng  his  own  hands,  yet  sobbing  words  of  comfort  to  his  brotber-m-hiw. 

**  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes  !'*  eried  Godwin,  **  would  I  had  died  for  thee  !  how  much  better 
would  my  age  have  become  the  grave  than  thy  youth  and  sweetness  !*  **  Be  comforted,  my 
best  friend,"  said  Bernard,  taking  his  hand ;  **it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  yon  thus  tameht  a 
-child  of  mine.  God  gave  her,  and  has  taken  her  back ;  but  be  bath  left  ns  other  difldren: 
therefore  be  comforted." 

All  stayed  until  the  grave  was  eloscd,  when  Bernard  taking  the  rfgfat  ann  of  Godwis, 
William  holding  the  left,  they  proceeded  homewards,  accompanied  by  the  trieadly  vfl/agen^     j 
who  saw  them  safely  enter  their  own  house,  and  then  departed  in  ailenee  to  their  respective     | 
homes. 

For  some  weeks  the  family  remained  abeorbed  in  grief ;  at  length  the  lenient  hand  of  tint  I 
began  to  reconcile  tbem  to  their  loei»  and  the  living  rather  than  the  dead  caused  their  tean  i 
to  flow. 

By  Mrs  Palmer's  bankers  in  town  they  had  made  inquiries  concerning  Edwin,  and  learot  I 
his  lady's  dedih.»but  of  himself  nothing ;  as  to  Emma,  all  respecting  her  was  silent ;  the  ' 
family  therefore  would  have  thought  themselves  more  happy  to  weep  on  their  graves,  than  coo-  i 
tinually  to  deplore  the  errors  of  their  lives.  I 

Godwin's  health,  in  the  meantime,  appeared  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  to  recover,  j 
but  his  former  nmscular  strength  was  gone,  and  he  was  reduced  into  a  thin  old  man.  | 

Felix,  whom  he  had  introduced  to  Bernard,  was  their  favourite  companion,  and  frequently 
helped  them  to  beguile  their  long  winter  evenings  with  tales  of  his  former  days,  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  negro  slaves  under  inhuman  masters,  and  numberless  other  subjects,  all  new  to 
Bernard,  who,  on  the  relation  of  any  exertion  of  cruel  power,  would  clench  his  fist,  scarcely 
refrain  an  oath,  and  wish  he  had  the  fair  breaking  of  the  oppressor's  bones. 

Reuben  at  first,  on  the  appearance  of  Felix,  would  hide  his  foce  in  his  mother's  apron,  hot 
soon  grew  familiar  ;  would  run  to  meet  him,  climb  on  his  knees,  or  explore  his  pocket  for  as  ] 
apple,  which  was  usually  deposited  there. 

William,  by  his  activity  and  good  management,  took  the  whole  care  of  the  farms  on  hio- 
self,  Fanny  being  equally  diligent  in  her  department. 

Margery,  according  to  her  promise  to  Mrs  Godwin,  was  only  employed  with  the  cbOdreiit 
two  strong  girls,  as  the  family  was  large,  being  taken  for  the  household  work. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Edwin  had  in  some  degree  recovered  his  health,  as  before  observed,  but  his  spirits  had 
received  a  blow  not  eaaily  overcome ;  be  determined  to  hasten  to  London,  dispose  of  his  coa« 
mission,  retire  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  travelling  to  conquer  his  meTancholy ;  but,  befoie 
he  went,  resolved  to  ride  over  to  the  Forest,  visit  the  grave  of  Agnes,  and  take  on  everlast^ 
£urewell  of  the  spoL  One  fine  morning  he  accordingly  executed  his  purpose,  having  been  fir  ^ 
some  days  witbiu  a  fow  ndlca ;  and  WavVni^VnaYiniie  aX  ^lYMraan  dt«ifi»^3ifi3a»no^iSt.  t^  ^A|^  I 


larked  tii«  w^t  whi«»  <be  mt^UiA,  «mI  *J  i»»  liito  *to«lifl»  ii^p»ft5F»««!ite,  ^h  .Mi 
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His  mind,  though  Umrtd  tosorraw.  ^m iiot  proof  againit  this  i»U 5  be Ibiw  >»ww^«« 
the  irround.  and  wept  aloud. for  a  conridcrable  time,  untU  alabo«er  ciwiwg  ow  the  itih» 
whilnff.  disturhed  hhn  from  his  posture,  the  man,  hjf  «•  *p«le  and  ahoM  showing  h«  w» 
Ming  to  make  a  residence  for  some  new  inhabitant.  .     ^^  . 

^e  fellow,  who  had  only  come  to  the  Forest  to  as«at  the  aeaton^  who  was  a  man  m  y««|, 
since  Edwin's  departaw,  leeing  a  fine  genUeaan,  pulled  off  his  hat.  made  a  leg.  and  wd, 
«♦  Mavhap,  sic,  if  you  be  a  atianger,  you  may  wUh  to  see  our  ehufsh  ?  Kdwrncopquersd 
himsclfsufficientlytoreplvJntheaegative,  end  was  about  to  depart  when  the  «ountry»eQ 
added—"  You  ha»  been  reading  the  gravestones  belike :  I  used  to  read  them  myself  befwre  I 
was  80  much  among  them.  Many  a  *ime  ha».e  I  HH^Iled  over  them  tiU  I  cried  again.  biH«ow 
1  think  little  about  such  mattew.  or  if  I  do.  1  siug  or  whistle  to  drwe  them  eat  of  4iiy  heed. 

Edwin  made  naanswcr ;  ho  wished  to  tear  himtclf  awe,v,  hut  eeuld  not  remove  hie  eyea 

from  the  grave  of  Agnes.  ,-,,..  t^,,         u  j  u  * 

•«  Ah  master !  vou  be  lookini?  at  that  there  new  ^tone/'  said  theaaan,  "  If  you  had  but 
reen  the  girl  it  cov^.  you  would  have  owned  you  had  never  met  her  hke.  Poor  seal !  she 
went  mad  for  loveand  died:  "  D-n  the  fellow  "  say  1.  "  that  occasioned  U 1  he  couW  never 
have  the  heart  of  a  man.  for  had  1  been  king  of  England,  member  of  par  lament,  or  even  lord 
mavor  of  London.  I  would  sooner  have  Uok  her  with  a  tingle  smook,  than  any  ler-fetohod 
priieeis.  though  she  brought  her  weight  of  gold  and  diamonde." 

This  simple  culogiumstruck  Edwin  to  the  heart.  He  could  bear  no  more  ;  so  hastUy  throw- 
iuff  the  man  a  crown,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  piectpitalely  departed. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  perceived  a  woman  and  two  ohUdrea  at  some  dtstanoe, 
and  loon  discovered  it  to  be  Margery.  He  would  feign  have  avoided  her ;  yet  a  thousand  fond 
remembrances  rose  on  his  heart,  softeaed  as  it  was  by  the  foregoing  scene,  end  determmed  him 

not  to  shun  her.  , ..    r^    *.       i.  u.  l  a    .*  -1 

Anne  now  four  months  old,  was  in  bei  arms,  while  Reuben,  holdmg  up  her  apron,  troUed 

by  her  side.     Maigery  gave  a  cry  of  surprise :  her  master's  children  had  all  been  fondled  m  her 

arms,  and  were  as  dear  as  though  they  had  been  her  own.     She  was  shocked  at  the  wan  and 

Janguid  countenance  of  Edwin,  and  readily  agreed  to  sit  down  and  converse  with  him. 

••  Lovely  children  I"  said  he.  caresaing  them  ;  •'  I  did  not  know  my  brother  had  a  second. 
HaODY  William,  thou  art  blessed  while  I  am  ouned  l-thy  virtue  is  indeed  rewarded,  and  my 
▼i^  is  punished.  This  little  one,  I  think."  continued  he,  with  a  sigh.  "  has  the  features  of  a 
rirl  born,  I  suppose,  in  the  height  of  calamity."  -  She  was  born."  replied  Mai^ery.  "  three 
days  before  Agnes's  death— my  mUtress  was  frightened  mto  labour  by  her  agonies  1  but,  thank 
God,  the  child  is  strong  and  hearty."  ^ 

Edwin  gnashed  his  teeth  in  anguish,  and  for  some  moments  was  unable  to  reply.  At  length 
he  uttered  in  a  tremulous  tone—-  Well,  well,  say  no  more;  lam  punished,  even  soflScicnUy 
to  gratify  the  most  rancorous  hatred."  •♦  And  who  hates  you  ?"  said  Margery.  «  If  wishes  for 
vou  repentance  are  hatred,  then  do  they  indeed  hate  you,  for  prayers  are  never  said  at  night 
without  you  and  Emma  being  parUculariy  remembered."  "  I  thank  them."  replied  Edwin, 
haughtily,  pride  for  a  moment  overcoming  every  other  sensation.  «  But  let  us  banish  the 
subject.  Tell  me.  Margery,  all  that  relates  to  my  Agnes,  and  I  wUl  sit.  whilfe  I  hare  life,  t<> 
^Mr ;  you,  1  wn  sure,  know  every  secret,  and  are  acquainted  with  all  my  folliee."  "  Follies  r 
replied  Margery,  "that  is  the  London  name,  I  suppose,  for  wickedness.  Little  did  I  tUak^ 
When  I  nursed  you  in  these  arms,  that  you  would  turn  out  such  a  bad  man." 

Sickness  aud  sorrow  had  depressed  the  spirits  of  Edwin ;  he  therefore  bore  the  vepronefacs 
of  Margery  with  mere  temper  than  he  usually  possessed ;  and  at  length  coooiUcted  her  so  hr, 
that  she  related  to  him  the  whole  procees  of  Agnes's  ilhiess,  her  delirium,  aad  ooostant  aUu- 
ision  to  the  nag.  wiOi  the  repetitipo  ol^"  I  am  Edwin's  wife  l" 
^       JWwi«'.heartwa.paiaedwiththerecll.l;howepi-aad,brte«tre^ 
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*^  I  YMn  no  more  to  My/  aaiirtred  ike ;  '*bj  what  I  have  hoord*  yon  Imoir  tho  ntl  too 
welL  How  you  could  lediioe  her  I  never  oonld  deviief  for  eorely  a  hcttor  er  more  oMdeei 
girl  wat  not  under  the  eun.  You  muf t  have  used  eome  of  yonr  London  potieni^  I  Mfifm^ 
for  1  have  heard  of  auch  thingi»  or  inrely  ebe  never  oonld  have  been  overooBe*" 

Bdwfak  denied  the  accnfation.  "  No^  Maifery,**  aaid  he ;  I  am  snlBcieBtly  goflty  without 
that  erime.  But  relate  to  me  every  circnnMtnnoe ;— why  was  my  beloved  removed  from 
Ingtewood  ?**  "  Why,  marry,  to  hide  your  shame,  for  I  cannot  call  it  hem  i  she  was  removed 
to  lie-in  privately,  and  there  — **  **  Died  I**  groaned  Edward.  '*  Alas  1  too  well  do  I  knoir 
that.**  **  Her  pangs  were  so  heavy,  that  they  fHgfatened  your  brother^  wife  into  labour. 
Agnes  died  in  three  days,  and  the  child  was  buried  with  her."  '*  Enough !  cease  f  ezdaimed 
Edwin*  *'  unless  you  would  drive  roe  to  distraction.  Methinks  I  see  them  now ;  never  win 
the  remembrance  be  effaced  from  my  memory.** 

Margery  was,  as  Edwin  truly  observed,  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  family ;  a  feithlhl  service 
of  thirty-seven  years  had  entitled  her  to  confidence,  and  she  was  most  worthy  the  tnnt. 
Her  answers  to  Edwin  were  strictly  true,  yet  they  disdosed  nothing  she  was  bound  to 
conceal. 

«  And  now,  Margery,"  sdd  Edwin,  after  a  pause,  **  I  will  now  bid  yon  farewell— n  long 
f;.rewell,  for  heaven  only  knows  whether  we  may  ever  meet  again." 

*'  What !  without  seefaig  any  of  the  famOy  ?*'  replied  Margery.  "  Surely  yoa  eannot 
mean  it.'* 

"  I  would  sooner  face  death  than  either  Bernard  or  my  father,**  answered  Edwin ;  ^and, 
for  William,  even  when  he  was  in  town,  and  did  not  know  the  extent  of  my  foUies»  he  shook 
me  from  him  like  an  adder,  whose  very  touch  was  venomous ;  what,  then,  should  I  expect 
now  ?  No,  Margery,  they  all  hate  me,  and  I  will  leave  them  for  ever.  Had  Agnes  lived,  I 
might  have  sued  for  pardoo,  and  they  perhaps  bestowed  it ;  as  it  is,  all  is  now  immaterial ; 
my  destiny  is  fixed.  1  will  seek  that  villain  that  seduced  my  sister,  and  on  his  icenrsed  head 
revenge  the  misery  he  has  for  ever  entailed  on  me!'* 

"  God  mend  us  all  !*'  sighed  Margery.  *'  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  passionate,  bni  leave 
vengeance  to  God ;  you  may  be  sure  it  will  overtake  him  ;  besides,  the  scripture  says, '  PJock 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  before  thou  takest  the  mote  from  thy  neighbour's  *— or  worda 
to  that  purpose ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  forgot  your  religion  since  you  turned  a  rich  gentle- 
man. Your  fine  London  wife  too  (God  rest  her  soul !)  1  hear  is  dead ;  she  was  surely  greatly 
to  blame,  for  she  well  knew  you  were  engaged  to  Agnes.  I  have  seen  enough  of  Leodonefs 
to  make  me  dislike  them  as  long  as  I  live.  They  well  repaid  your  father*s  kindness ;  but  (or 
them,  all  had  been  right—- your  mother  alive— Emma  virtuons— Agnes  a  blessed  wife  and 
mother— and  you,  instead  of  being  an  unhappy  fine  gentleman,  a  plain,  honest,  cheerfel 
farmer,  like  your  father,  beloved  by  the  whole  country,  and  almost  adored  by  your  family." 

Edwin  was  for  a  few  minutes  too  much  affected  by  the  reflection  to  reply,  and  wept  bit- 
terly ;  while  little  Reuben,  who  bad  stuck  himself  between  his  knees,  peeped  up  in  his  face 
with  mournful  sympathy,  and,  takin<;  up  his  frock,  wiped  off  the  falling  tears. 

*'  It  grows  late,"  said  Edwin,  **  and  1  must  be  gone.  Tell  my  father  and  William  that  joo 
have  seen  me,  and  that,  if  I  hear  of  Emma,  they  shall  know  it.  Say  to  Bernard,  thet  would 
my  life  and  all  I  possess  recall  the  past,  1  would  rejoice  at  the  forfeiture.  Say  also  to  Fanny» 
that  if  she  knew  what  passes  here  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart),  though  she  roost  hate  me, 
yet  her  pity  would  so  for  surpass  her  hatred.  Farewell,**  continued  he,  kissiog  first  Reuben 
and  then  the  little  girl,  who  chuckled  at  the  pressure  of  his  lips ;  *<  by  heaven  r  cried  be, 
"  she  has  the  smiling  mouth  of  Agnes,  and  the  beauteous  dimple  of  her  cheek.  Ob,  may 
they  hereafter  tempt  no  villain  to  destroy  them  I  or,  if  they  should,"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause.  *'may  he,  if  possible,  be  still  more  cursed  than  I  am  !**  With  these  words  he  rose 
hastily  from  the  turf  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  waving  his  hand  as  he  ran,  ere  Margery 
could  make  reply,  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

What  had  passed  seemed  to  Margery  almost  a  dream ;  she  however,  as  speedily  as  ponibk. 
returned  home,  and  related  all  to  the  family.  Edwin's  pallid  and  altered  person  she  did  bot 
fail  to  describe,  together  with  his  apparent  contrition  and  sorrow  for  the  past,  observing  the 
likeness  between  the  infant  and  Agnes,  his  vowed  vengeance  on  Whitmore,  and  his  fimn  con- 
viction that  he  was  too  much  abhorred  by  the  whole  family  ever  to  meet  their  pardon. 

**  We  hato  him  not,**  replied  Godwin*  **  but  abhor  his  crimes ;  to  expiate  them  ia  iwipar 
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tible,  unlets  repeniaaoe  ooald  awaken  the  dead.  Let  him,  by  the  most  exemplary  eonduot* 
endeavour  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven,  which  is  far  more  material  than  the  pardon  of  a 
weak  old  man,  which,  however,  shall  not  be  withheld  if  he  returns  to  virtue  ;  for  diaU  an  err- 
ing mortal  deny  to  his  fellow^iimier  what  Ood  haith  promised  to  all  ?  But.  for  my  part,  I  wil^ 
Dot  scruple  to  say  that  this  firenxied  sorrow  and  contrition  appear  to  me  rather  the  effects  of 
his  disappointed  passion  than  sincere  repentance ;  penitence  is  calm  and  humble,  and  by  the 
most  blameless  conduct  endeavours  to  obliterate  the  errors  of  the  past  by  the  innocence  of  the 
fiiture.  It  is  not  so  with  Edwin ;  did  he  not  say  he  meant  to  seek  revenge  on  Whitmore  ?— and 
for  what?  a  crime  that  he  has  himself  more  than  doubled,  for  no  promise  or  expectancy  of  mar- 
risge  could  seduce  Emma  ;  she  was  acquainted  with  his  situation,  and  voluntarily  rushed  into 
ruin ;  while  Edwin's  was  a  premeditated  and  cruel  seduction,  rendered  doubly  atrocious  by 
his  repeated  perjuries,  when  even  at  the  moment  he  was  the  husband  of  another.  Is  he,  then, 
e  man  to  draw  the  sword  of  vengeance  ?  Surely  not !— his  heart  must  fail  him  in  such  a  ren- 
contre, and  hte  guilt>8truok  conscience  enervate  his  arm.  Had  he  indeed  said,  I  will  leave 
those  scenes  which  first  seduced  my  unsuspecting  innocence,  fly  from  prkle  and  ambition, 
seek  Emma,  and  by  my  own  repentance  and  conduct,  endeavour  to  influence  hers,  or,  if 
I  faU,  retire  to  some  peaceful  retreat,  and  dwell  in  inoffensive  obscurity^then  indeed  might 
my  heart  have  cherished  hope ;  but,  as  it  is,  1  fisar  this  contrition  will  wear  off,  and  his  vitiated 
mind,  like  a  rank  soil,  produce  fresh  thorns  to  wound  us."-^**  Though  I  am  convinced,'*  r^ 
plied  Bernard,  "  that  your  opinion  Is  usually  better  than  mine,  yet  in  this  case  I  must  dlifiatr 
from  you ;  and  1  cannot  say  but  he  would  make  a  great  step  towards  my  forgiveness,  if  I 
heard  he  had  fairly  killed  that  villain  Whitmore. **-***  Would  murder,  then,  think  you,  lessen  hi9 
crimes?**  answered  Godwin  ;  **ibr  a  duellist  is  at  once  a  suicide  and  a  murderer ;  if  he  falls, 
does  he  not  rush  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  his  God  ?  or  if  he  conquers— 'hateful  alterna- 
tive !  has  he  not  sought  and  spilled  the  blood  of  his  fellow?  There  does  not  live  the  man, 
Bernard,  no,  not  even  Edwio,  who  has  most  injured  yon,  that  you  would  slay ;  nor,  on  calm 
coDsideratton,  would  you  approve  the  action  in  another*  Reason  disclaims  it  t  it  is  merely  the 
offspring  of  false  honour,  which  sacrifices  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  soul  at  the  altar  of  pride 
und  vain  glory — a  mask  of  bravery  to  cover  cowardice^  big  words  and  rash  actions  frequently 
concealing  a  trembling  and  dastardly  heart.  True  courage,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  bearing 
the  common  flis  which  attend  human  nature  with  calmness,  not  suffering  my  own  temper  to  be 
ruiBed  at  the  folly  or  knavery  of  others ;  to  be  able  to  repulse  violence  or  insult  with  a  firm 
coolness :  to  defend  the  weak  and  oppressed  with  steadiness :  in  fine,  to  seek  the  life  of  no. 
man,  but  if  our  own  is  attacked,  to  defend  it  as  a  sacred  trust  deposited  in  our  hand  by  the 
great  Creator,  and  not  to  be  pusillanimously  surrendered.  Oh,  my  friend  t  can  the  blood  of 
Whitmore  recall  the  past?  can  it  restore  us  peace,  or  her  innocence?  Ah,  no  !  it  can  do 
none  of  theso  ;  it  can  only  plunge  his  corrupt  soul  beyond  all  repentance,  and  heap  fresh 
crimes  on  the  head  of  Edwin.*' 

**  With  your  approbation,  my  father,"  said  William,  *'  I  will  write  to  Edwin,  and  give  him 
our  joint  opinion  on  the  subject ;  a  letter  will  doubtless  find  him  at  the  house  of  his  late  wife.** 
— "  The  action  will  become  you,  my  son,**  replied  Godwin,  '*  and  acquit  yoa  to  your  own 
heart,  whatever  may  be  its  success." 

William,  in  the  evening,  wrote  to  his  brother,  not,  it  is  true,  with  tbe  same  friendly  spirit 
that  formerly  dictated  his  letters,  but  with  manly  firmness,  and  without  reproach,  conjured  him 
to  abstain  from  every  action  which  might  contribute  to  increase  his  father's  uneasiness ;  and 
that  if  by  any  means  he  should  meet  with  Emma,  to  endeavour,  by  lenient  measures,  to  draw 
her  from  guilt,  and  leave  vengeance  to  that  power  who  had  called  it  his  own  peculiar  province. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Edwiw  had  no  sooner  parted  with  Margery  but  he  hastened  forward  to  the  little  public  house 
where  he  had  left  his  horse,  and  mounting  him,  set  off  at  full  speed,  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
banish  the  uneasy  reflections  that  oppressed  him.  At  nigh^he  slept  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
tnfles  from  the  Porest,  and  next  day  joined  the  servant,  who  waited  for  hitn  at  Perry-bridge. 
He  ordered  him  to  prepare  to  depart  the  next  morning  for  London ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
Harris  considered  him  as  more  calm  than  before  his  journey. 

On  his  arrival  in  town  he  repaired  to  his  own  house,  and  for  the  first  time  sincerely  lamented 
'  hia  wife.  «  At  least,  had  she  lived,*'  said  he,  *«  I  should  have  hod  one  friend ;  unhappy  woman, 
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dht  fRrored  bow  much  ibe  )m%^  tne  by  tlw  sacrifiee  she^inade ;  and  I  reqiftad  her  u  I  did  «D 
the  reat  1  Hcaoeforward  I  muit  live  fnr  myself  aloM ;  if  life  »  deiirable  on  moii  coodition*, 
noQey  mnft  pnrchnn  sobatitatoi  for  bappfoesa,  for  tbe  rmditf  if  for  erer  fmiihed  from  mo.*' 

Three  days  after  his  arrival  ho  reoeivod  Wiaian*8  letter.  **  They  faavo  not  ^ite  onat  mo 
•ff,*  aaldhe;  ** bnt  how  altered  1  >l^lliam*l  lottora niod  to  braatbo notUn^  but  friondebip^ 
this  oontama  only  cool  adriee ;  and  that  given,  methinka,  aa  if  ho  fel4  the  saperlafitj  of  Ui 
virtne :  and  ia  rather  diotaled  to  preaerve  tbe  peace  of  the  fiunUy  tbnn  o«t  of  aftoUon  to  am. 
I  wQl  therefore  simply  thank  him  fai  hia  own  style,  and  net  aa  my  foie  AaQ  diraot»  formy  tifo 
fi  neither  valnablo  to  mya^  nor  to  othen.'* 

He  then  sat  down  and  replied  lo  William*a  letter,  tbankteg  Um  for  Ua  adviea,  aayn^* 
«•  That  though  be  had  been  heretofore  unfortunate  enough  to  ennae  bia  fotber  great  nnhappi* 
lieas»  yet  he  hoped  in  Ibtore  to  give  no  freah  aubjeet ;  that  he  meant  to  leh'nqaisb  1^ 
oomndsBien,  and  go  abroad ;  from  whoaeo,  if  bis  present  disposkfon  contbmod,  be  should  no^ 
In  all  probability,  return  (  eoneluding  the  whole  by  expresaing  his  beat  wiabea  for  the  faappiness 
of  bis  fotnliy,  and  duty  to  bis  father." 

His  next  eare  was  to  settle  bk  money  ooaoems,  dlspoaeof  bia  bonsa^  amd  ralinqobb  bis 
«aiBmis8iott.  Hia  fovonrite  companion  (Mrs  Whitmore)  hod  boon  gone  two  montba  to  the 
•Contbient,  b«t  her  place  of  deatiaatfoa  was  oacertain,  nor  bad  Bdwin  tbe  moat  aleaMier  wish 
to  be  apyiiatd  of  it,  for  tbe  hearts  of  neitber  had  any  share  in  this  oonnectioD.  On  Mrs 
1iniHittoro*k  part  it  wns  only  to  gratiiy  berprfcleb  by  having  so  band  same  afdiow  in  her  trtain ; 
l>nt  after  in  vain  expectmg  fab  return  for  six  weeks,  ber  palienee  was  eihanstcd,  and  abe  bad 
flougfat  amnaemcnt  in  tbe  gayer  aceaee  of  FVanen. 

Edwin's  attaehment  waa  moraly  Ueentfooa,  and  oonaequently  tbe  aentimeiita  abe  bMpsrodL 
on  calm  toflection,  ratbar  cansad  disguat  than  |deaanra.  Dorhig  bia  slay  ia  tbe  oaontry  ba 
bad  scaaeely  thought  off  bar;  and  oven  iio<  on  bis  rotnm,  fett  no  faiettnation  to  renew  the 
«oi|oainta&oe,  bad  ahe  been  oven  on  tbe  spot. 

All  this  bttsinew  aeltled,  he  set  off  for  Ewia,  wUcb  beraaebed  in  safety,  where  a  new 
of  diasf  potion  preaantod,  and  aometimes,  for  a  abort  aoason,  banished  the  cruel  remembri 
that  destroyed  his  peace;  hia  fortune  procnred  him  adadttanoo  into  tho  most  foabiooabio  par- 
ties ;  and  bis  pride  was  gratified  at  the  eapense  of  laige  sums,  whiob  be  waa  porpetaally  looii^ 
at  play.  One  evanhig  thai  he  happened  to  be  at  tbe  Franob  Comedy,  he  dtooovercd  Mn 
Whitmore  In  the  opposite  box,  who  also  perceived  her  recreant  lover,  and  gave  bim  a  aaaile  of 
invitation  ;  but  bo  only  replied  by  slightly  bowing,  without  ofieiing  to  move  from  bis  aitwali<m, 

<*  And  ia  it  possible,'*  said  a  sprightly  Frenchman,  who  waa  present,  and  spoke  Engliab, 
^'tlnt  yon  can  be  inaensible  to  so  chanaing  an  invitation?  Tbe  lady,  bovrover,  will  aoon 
be  consoled ;  ahe  b  univeraally  admired  as  an  English  beauty  with  French  mannorsb* 

Soon  after,  two  gentieflsen  off  distaaguished  rank  entered  Mrs  WhitaK>re*s  box,  and  appeared 
to  pay  her  the  most  marked  attention.  **  There  now,**  said  the  Frenchaian«  ^*  I  told  yoo. 
the  lady  would  aoon  be  revenged  on  your  coldness ;  you  have  missed  an  opportunity  not 
to  bo  regained ;  for  Duflaareaqne  is  at  once  the  moat  gallant  as  well  as  tbe  aaost  handsome 
man  In  Paris." 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  vanity  was  one  of  tbe  most  predominant  pasaiooa  oC 
Bdwin:  therefore,  tbongh  his  heart  was  totally  indiflbrent  in  regard  to  Mrs  Whitasore,  be 
resolved  to  show  tbe  Frenchman  his  mistake,  and  immediately  repaired  to  tbe  lady*a  box. 
At  first  she  rsceivod  bim  with  coldnem ;  but  after  a  time  with  her  usual  indnlgenee.  She 
obasrved  bo  waa  mnob  altered,  and  uncommonly  dnll ;  a  eifoumstanoe  he  accounted  for 
by  informing  lier  of  hb  illnem*  In  short,  the  meeting,  after  some  little  diaconrse,  apfieared 
rather  agreeable  to  both;  Edwin's  vanity  being  gratified  by  showing  the  Frencbman  that 
he  oould  easily  regain  the  opportunity  he  bad  apparently  lost. 

At  tbe  oondnsian  of  tbe  piece  Edwin  waited  on  the  lady  home»  where  abe  ventured 
questiona  respecting  tbe  business  that  had  so  completely  ooaoealod  bim  ainoe  tbe  dootb  of 
wtfo  :  but  bo  waa  m  no  humour  (o  gratify  her  carioaity,  and  she  eoon  changed  tbe  diacovi 
to  more  lively  auli||eela.     After  aupper,  having  drank  pleatiftilly  of  wine,  be  grew  dMorfaL 
aad,  for  the  first  time  ainoe  Agnes's  death,  a  smile  enKvcned  hb  features.     Before  Umj 
separated  for  the  night  they  agreed  to  keep  boose  jointly ;  for  who  ooM  presmsw  to  mands 
Ibo  a  lady  who  was  «adar  tbs  piwtecllon  off  Im  trsSlar  / 

fidm  aw  «o  lB^0Br  felt  bb  ferasr  osiipttMctba  I  ho  WM  t^ofoed  tbilt  J»  bad  ■BBC  wM 
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OM  wko  wM  Mp  to  dkngi  his  ch^griii,  and  amiMtiatt  banirii  paiofU  remtmbrwioes  fron 
his  ianey  &  h»  toiiipsr»  bofrsftr,  had  soffeved  beyoDd  the  fesdnatioii  of  Mrs  Whttmore  t# 
rtaisve ;  to  his  domsitics  he  was  harsh  and  nnkiiid,  was  freqveotly  faiebiiatad,  and  gave  way 
ta  tha  vosi  oatn|{aoas  iMSiioiis  oa  tha  most  trifliog  subjects. 

After  foor  months*  stay  at  Parii»  Mrs  Whitmore  e«prened  a  wiih  to  see  Brusaels;  to 
which  Edwin  having  no  objection,  they  departed,  and  reaobed  that  city»  where  they  entered 
wiih  avidity  into  the  varions  amusements ;  the  lady  from  a  natural  love  of  diasipation  and 
ideasmre,  and  her  oompanion  as  a  kind  of  •oporific,  to  lull  the  torments  of  reflection. 

Harris  being  sent  for,  had  hired  apartments  in  a  lai^  ftiraished  hotel }  and  in  about  a 
fortaight  after  the  remainder  of  the  bouse  wes  engaged  for  an  English  fomily  that  were  daily 
cBpeetedy  and  who  aceordii^y  arrived  late  one  evening  alter  Edwin  and  bis  companion  had 

retired  to  vest. 

The  follgwing  morning,  as  Edwin  was  descending  the  stairs,  he  was  surprised  by  the  sight 
(tf  Whitaaere's  valet  on  the  lower  story,  and  the  moment  after,  by  Emma  herself,  who  came 
out  of  one  of  the  apartments  to  give  orders.  He  immediately  hastened  down,  opened  the  door 
of  the  room  she  had  re-entered,  and  presented  himself  before  her.  An  eadamation  of  roii^led 
aiAoiiishment  and  pleasure  escaped  her,  and  opening  her  anns  to  embrace  him,  she  cried—*'  Is 
it  possible,  my  dear  brother,  that  I  meet  you  here?**— But  putting  her  back,  he  answered,  "I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  infamous  girl ;  with  your  paramour  I  have  a  long  account  How 
is  it  possible,  at  your  age,  to  have  so  aeon  forgotten  the  precepts  inculcated  in  your  youth  ?"— . 
'*  Ah,  how  is  it  possible,  indeed,  Edwin,**  answered  she^  *'  to  forget  the  lessons  of  whole  years 
in  an  instant  1  To  confess  the  truth,  my  dear  brother,  (for  I  cannot  adopt  your  coldness  or 
anger,)  I  but  followed  your  lead ;  your  marriage  to  Mrs  Delmer  but  paved  the  way  to  my 
flight,  aa  it  furnished  oppertnnities  too  difficult  to  be  resisted :  but  smooth  your  ruffled  brow, 
aad  tell  me  all  the  news ;  your  wife,  we  have  heard,  is  dead.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  justice 
to  Agnes  ?  Ah,  Edwin,  that  was  a  bad  business !  How  are  all  the  dear  family  at  laglewood  ? 
for  though  I  have  learned  to  hwgh  at  their  prejudices,  I  have  not  learned  to  forget  them ; 
yet  I  fear  they  have  forgotten  me.**—"  Your  mother,  at  least,  has  forgot  you,"  replied  Edwin, 
**  for  your  conduct  has—'*—*'  Ob  God  !  **  interrupted  Emma,  trembling,  *<  do  not  vpeak 
whaX  I  dread  to  hear !  for  though  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  acted  right  by  following  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  nature,  unshackled  by  the  ties  of  priestcraft,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
it  should  be  fiital  to  her."-*"  The  dictates  of  hell  and  damnation  I  **  exclaimed  Edwin. 
**  The  infemal  sophistry  of  MThitmore  has  plunged  your  fomily  in  misery,  and  your  mother  in 
the  grave;  and  by  her  side  lies  **— *'  Who?*'  demanded  Emma,  with  a  look  of  horror. — 
**  Agnes,"  cried  he,  with  scarcely  leas  emotion. — *'  Alas,  Agnes,"  repeated  Emma ;  "  cruel 
Edwin !  has  my  conduct  caused  her  death  too  ?**—*<  No  ;  the  cause  was  the  natural  depravity  of 
my  own  heart,  aided  by  the  accnrsed  maxims  of  Whitmore ;  ambition  first  beguiled  me  from 
my  heme,  and  the  w«^th  of  Mrs  Delmer  tempted  me  to  folsify  my  vows ;  but  unable  to  live 
without  Agnes,  1,  in  an  accursed  hour,  seduoed  her  I  Her  death  has  been  the  consequence ; 
she  is  now  an  angel,  and  I,  living,  bear  the  pangs  of  hell ! " — *'  Oh,  my  dear  mother !  my  sweet 
Agnes  I  and  are  ye  both  gone  ?**  cried  Emma,  weeping.  **  Ah,  Edwin  ;  such  cruel  conse- 
quences are  enough  to  force  us  to  lament  not  following  the  precepts  implanted  in  our  infancy.** 
--**  May  the  villain  be  accursed,*'  replied  Edwin,'  '*  who  taught  us  to  despise  them  I  But 
where  is  be  ?  say.  Is  he  in  the  house?**  "  He  is  not,**  answered  Emma,  **  if  you  mean  Whit- 
more. But  why,  Edwin,  will  you  speak  thus  of  a  man  to  whom  you  have  been  so  highly 
obliged.  You  will  not  surely  raise  your  hand  in  anger  against  the  father  of  the  infant  I  bear, 
and  particularly  when  you  remember  iie  is  the  brother  of  a  woman  who  has  made  you!t 
fortune/'—'*  Say  marred  it  rather,**  replied  Edwin ;  **  for  can  paltry  gold  recompense  me  for 
what  1  have  sacrificed  to  obtain  it — parents— brothers— Agnea — all  ?  But  tell  me,  Emma, 
will  you  return  to  Inglewood  if  the  family  consent  to  receive  you  T'— "  Never,**  replied  she, 
will  I  energy ;  **  I  would  die  for  their  service,  but  never  more  will  1  behold  them.  Think  you, 
Edwio,  I  could  meet  the  eye  of  my  father,  or  even  that  of  William,  prejudiced  as  they  are  ? 
How  desfiicable-^bow  sunk  must  I  appear  before  them !  No,  Edwin,  I  have  chosen  my  fate, 
and  wUl  abide  by  it."' 

At  that  moment  Whitmore  entered.  **  Ah,  Edwin  ?  well  met,*'  said  he,  **  I  have  Just 
heard  you  were  in  Brussels,  firom  my  servant ;  you  have  a  foir  companion  too,  I  find ; 
1  hope  you  behaved  well  to  my  sister,  for  anght  elio  I  aa  your  humble  servant.**— t 
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"We  are^  indeed,  well  met,**  eried  Edwin,  '*ft>r  we  have  a  long  account  to  aeifle  on  peen- 
nlary  subjects,  and  yet  a  larger  on  the  score  of  honour.**— ^'JETcmincr/*'  repeated  Whitmore^ 
with  an  ironical  laugh ;  *'  you  will  remember  that  it  is  through  me  you  were  first  entitled  to 
use  the  word  honour ;  but  as  Uiese  are  subjects  on  which  I  never  balli  any  man,  nor  tallc  of 
before  women,  let  us  for  the  present  banish  this  discourse.  Come,  tell  us  what  is  passing  in 
England."—'*  For  your  pecuniary  favours,"  replied  Edwin,  taking  a  draft  on  his  banker  for 
three  hundred  pounds  from  his  pocket-book,  and  throwing  it  on  the  table,  '*  this  may  repajr 
them,  for  I  acknowledge  no  other ;  to  your  sister  were  the  rest  due.  Would  to  heaven  I  had 
perished  before  I  accepted  of  either  P— *'  I  have  indeed  heard  it  whispered,**  said  >¥hitmore, 
**  that  you  were  not  altogether  so  sensible  of  her  condescension  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  could  never  believe  it  until  this  confession.** — "  For  goodness*  sake  do  not  quarrel,**  cried 
Emma :  "  my  heart  is  already  almost  broken.  My  mother  and  Agpaes  are,  Edwin  informs  me, 
both  dead  r 

Whitmore  endeavoured  to  banish  her  fears,  and  comfort  her ;  while  Edwin,  casting  a  look 
of  rage  at  both.  left  the  apartment. 

About  an  hour  after,  Harris,  by  Edwin's  order,  found  an  opportunity  to  give  a  note  pri- 
Tately  to  Whitmore,  containing  an  appointment  for  the  next  morning,  which  was  immediately 
accepted. 

« 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
ThIi  following  morning,  Whitmore,  attended  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  witli 
whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  since  his  residence  abroad,  met  Edwin  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  who,  on  his  part,  was  accompanied  by  a  young  oflScer  whom  he  bad  known  in 
England,  and  accidentally  encountered  at  one  of  the  places  of  public  amusement  Tlte  wea. 
poos  chosen  by  both  were  swords,  as  their  skill  was  pretty  equal.  The  first  passes  were  made 
without  effect  on  either  side,  but  the  second  essay  was  more  fatal,  for  Whitmore  received  a 
thrust  in  the  side,  and  instantly  fell.  "  The  chance  is  yours,  Edwin,**  said  he,  with  his  usual 
levity,  **  and  in  faith  I  deserve  it  for  substituting  a  sword  for  the  dungfork  ;  but  why  the  devil 
could  not  you  have  rested  as  satisfied  with  your  sister's  chastity  as  I  was  with  my  wife's  ? 
Confound  all  new  candidates  for  honour,*'  say  I ;  "  they  take  .such  a  d — d  deal  of  trouble  to 
establish  their  fame,  that  a  man  is  never  safe  with  them." 

A  surgeon,  who  was  in  waiting  at  some  small  distance,  was  now  called,  and  stopped  the 
effusion  of  blood,  but  declared  that  he  entertained  the  most  alarming  doubts  respecting  the 
wound ;  Edwin  therefore  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  hasten  back  to  France. 

On  his  licentious  companion  (Mrs  Whitmore)  he  hardly  bestowed  a  thought,  simply  giving 
Harris  orders  to  follow  with  his  baggage,  first  leaving  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Emma. 

Whitmore  was  immediately  carried  home,  where  his  wound  was  pronounced  mortal ;  and 
was  informed  that,  in  all  probability,  a  few  hours  would  terminate  his  life.  Though  this 
information  could  not  fail  of  being  particularly  displeasing  to  a  man  of  Whitmore's  character, 
yet  he  received  it  with  his  accustomed  carelessness.  *'  If,**  said  he  to  the  gentleman  who  acted 
as  his  second,  "  I  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  had  injured,  it  would  have 
forced  me  to  believe  somewhat  of  retribution ;  but,  as  it  is,  this  convinces  roe  that  chance 
directs  all,  for  Edwin  is  certainly  as  faulty  as  myself.  To  be  sure  I  found  htm  virtuous,  but 
he  was  as  ready  to  learn  as  I  to  teach ;  and  if  I  seduced  his  sister,  has  he  not  returned  the 
favour  with  my  wife,  and,  by  my  sister*s  folly,  stepped  into  an  easy  fortune  ?  One  thing  only 
concerns  me ;  my  estate  is  greatly  entangled,  and  if  I  die,  will  immediately  be  seized  by  the 
next  heir ;  nor  have  I  it  in  my  power  to  make  any  provision  for  Emma ;  a  ch'cumstance  that 
gives  me  great  uneasiness,  both  on  account  of  her  situation  and  future  comfort.*' 

"  Let  not  that  disturb  you,**  replied  his  friend,  whose  name  was  Hartford ;  •*  I  give  you  my 
word  to  protect  her.'* 

At  this  moment  Emma  entered,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction ;  she  wrung  her  hands 
in  agony,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  cursed  her  brother  Edwin.  The  letter  which  he  had 
sent  her,  and  that  simply  contained  his  desire  she  would  join  him  at  Paris,  with  a  note  of  fifty 
pounds,  she  tore  in  pieces.  Whitmore,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  endeavoured  to  comfort  her, 
but  in  vain ;  her  grief  knew  no  bounds,  until,  nature  exhausted,  she  sunk  into  a  fainting  fit,  in 
which  she  was  removed  from  the  apartment,  and  a  few  hours  brought  on  abortion. 

Whitmore  passe''     *    ^^M  night,  and  ou  the  {oUowin^  morning  death  was  legibly  |>ainted 
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on  Uf  oounteDinoe ;  but  finn  to  hit  accustomed  tenets,  he  appeared  to  treat  its  approaches 
with  contempt,  recommending  Emma  warmly  to  the  protection  of  Hartford,  saying,  with  a 
laint  smile,  **  Though,  by  heaven,  I  would  not,  living,  have  suffered  a  rival  in  her  love,  yet  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  jrorthy  successor ;  she  is  too  charming  a  girl  to  be  buried  in  obscurity, 
and  cost  me  some  pains  to  eradicate  the  follies  of  country  education.  Be  kind  to  her,  and 
suffer  her  grief  to  weaken  itself;  it  is  violent,  and  therefore  cannot  last  long." 

The  surgeon  entered  soon  after;  his  face  rather  than  his  words  declared  his  opinion. 
**  Why,  man,"  said  Whitmore,  *'  your  features  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  thermometer  to  prog- 
noeticate  the  situation  of  your  patient ;  to  me  they  appear  beyond  the  freezing  point  Pish  1 
hang  grief,  ever  live  while  you  can,  and  banish  painful  reflection ;  it  has  heretofore  cost  me 
some  trouble  to  do  it,  but  I  at  length  came  off  conqueror,  and  have  enjoyed  life  as  much  la 
twenty- seven  years  as  many  in  sixty." 

A  violent  convulsive  pang  here  put  a  stop  to  Whitmore's  speech,  and  he  struggled  for 
some  time  in  great  agony  ;  from  which  at  length  he  was,  in  a  small  degree,  recovered,  but 
appeared  much  weakened,  his  spirhs  much  depressed,  and  likewise  seemed  shocked  at  the 
awful  crisis  that  was  approaching. 

Towards  the  close  of  day,  and  just  before  his  dissolution,  his  attendants  declared  him 
delirious ;  for  starting  as  from  a  kind  of  dose,  he  exclaimed—**  The  farce  is  over — the  curtain 
drops— darkness  and— doubt  1    Old  Godwin's  kindness  was  ill  repaid.     I  wish  I  had  left 

Edwin  in  his  native— Emma  too — tell  her ."    A  dreadful  spasm  here  for  some  momenta 

stopped  his  utterance ;  at  length,  faintly  struggling,  he  added, — "  Her  father  ! — forgiveness  1 
^-Inglewood  !" — and  with  another  pang  expired. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  gallant,  gay,  Whitmore— a  victim  to  his  own  follies,  and 
the  vices  ne  had  inculcated. 

Whitmore's  death  was  a  dreadful  blow  on  Emma,  as  it  not  only  deprived  her  of  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  everything,  but  left  her  in  a  situation  she  could  not  contemplate 
without  horror  ;  a  return  to  Inglewood  appeared  the  only  alternative  ;  for  the  decorations  of 
luxury  he  had  lavished  on  her,  with  some  trifle  of  money,  was  all  she  possessed.  **  And  how," 
cried  she,  *'  can  I  ever  stand  in  their  presence  ?  they  will  accuse  me  with  the  death  of  my 
mother,  and  view  me  with  hatred.  The  country  people,  too,  will  point  at  me,  and  say  the  fine 
London  madam  was  obliged  to  come  back  to  her  old  home.  Oh^  I  can  never,  never  bear  it ; 
I  will  sooner  labour  in  the  most  menial  manner  than  submit  to  it.  Would  to  God  1  had  never 
left  them,  or  that  Edwin  had  died  before  this  horrid  meeting  1  Join  him  at  Paris !— No,  never ! 
The  murderer  of  Whitmore  ! — I  will  perish  first  I" 

At  that  moment  a  person  was  announced  from  Mrs  Whitmore,  who  laid  claim  to  whatever 
property  might  be  left  at  Whitmore's  decease,  and  of  which  she  should,  as  his  wife,  render  the 
proper  account  to  the  next  heir.  Emma,  in  this  distress,  knew  not  what  method  to  have 
recourse  to :  her  distress  was  almost  too  great  to  bear ;  the  man  she  loved  dead  in  the  house ; 
herself  confined  to  her  bed;  in  a  strange  country,  and  on  the  point  of  being  deprived'  of  the 
paltry  baubles  for  which  she  had  bartered  both  her  peace  of  miad  and  innocence.  Uncertain 
what  measure  to  pursue,  she  was  lost  in  the  most  distracting  reflections,  when  a  note  was 
presented  her  from  Hartford,  and  contained  as  follows :— i 

**  Madam, — The  fear  of  intruding  on  your  distress  has  alone  withheld  me  from  offering  my 
services  to  settle  your  affairs ;  but  as  I  understand  Mrs  Whitmore's  conduct  has  made  it 
necessary,  beg  you  to  command  me  to  the  utmost. 

*'  I  am,  madam,  your  humble  servant, 

"  E.  HAaTFoan." 

Emma  immediately  replied,  by  requesting  Hartford  to  act  for  her  as  he  shoud  think  m  ost 
proper,  expressing  her  thanks  for  his  kindness.  Hartford,  thus  empowered,  waited  on  Mrs 
Whitmore,  and  by  his  rhetoric  and  well-placed  compliments,  prevailed  on  the  lady  to  decline 
her  first  intention,  and  the  more  easily,  as  he  assured  her  the  effects  were  of  little  value.  The 
burial  of  Whitmore  he  also  ordered ;  had  him  enclosed  in  lead,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  laid 
by  his  parents  and  sister  m  Leicestershire. 

Emma  in  the  meantime  had  recovered  from  her  indisposition ;  and  her  grief,  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  began  to  lose  its  bitterness.  To  Edwin's  letter  she  wrote  an  answer,  and  sent, 
aocordbig  to  the  address  he  had  specified,  to  Paris. 

**  Though  at  the  first  receipt  of  your  hateful  ld\.t«c  l^»d  ^AtexvA&a^^A^  Ve^  vaas^^^'^^'^^^ 
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Oft  MMliife  dcUberatkMU  I  bvm  fwhrtd  fiv  tkislvt  ttae  to  aUreM  you,  thom^  oaljr  io  my 
how  mach  I  des piso  700.    What  bad  I  ever  dooe  that  yos  fboald  oeak  to  aako  am  wretobad? 
Or  why  wai  Whitmore'B  frieiidihip  to  be  repaid  with  norder  f    I  remambar  wheo  we  mot  at 
Brussels,  yoa  said  that  year  arron  were  owh^^  to  hie  peraldowa  teaets  t  how  weak  you  aanai 
naturaUy  be  to  Windly  adept  priadplet  that  your  owo  heart  told  yoa  wera  arroDeooa;  or 
surely,  if  they  occasioaed  the  death  of  Agnes»  the  eflbet  must  have  baea  eadly  lereseen.    Seek 
not,  then,  such  paltry  subtcrftigee  to  palliate  your  Tieea— they  but  add  the  aaaie  of  fool  to  that 
of  vUlain.     Did  the  example  of  Wbilmore  inAoenoe  you  to  forsake  Agnee,  wed  his  sister  daa- 
destinely»  and  afterwards  oflRv  the  most  saered  promises  to  year  dehided  ▼iotim  ?— No^  it 
taaght  you  nooe  of  these — the  depravity  of  your  oi|^  heart  akme  prompted  then ;   and  now, 
coward  like,  you  would  Mk  cast  the  opprobrium  on  another.    Think  yoa»  woaum  as  1  am, 
that  1  will  have  recourse  to  such  despicable  evasions? — Never,  my  follies  be  oa  my  own  bead. 
I  imbibed  Whitmore^  opiniona  from  reason  ;  and  though,  when  1  ied  with  him,  I  eertainly 
expected  he  would  procure  a  divorce  from  bis  wile  and  marry  me^  yet,  whoa  I  fowid  thai  atcfi 
was  iflBpracticable,  aad  must  materially  injure  Ms  fortaae,  I  readily  reUaquiahed  it,  prefsniog 
the  man  I  loved  in  defiance  to  the  weak  censure  of  a  few ;  and  though  3^00  were  pieaied  ta 
say  that  my  oonduet  occasioned  my  mother"^  death,  I  have  no  doubt  hot  your  owa  haad  had 
at  leaat  an  equal  share  ia  it 

"  Yott  ask  me  te  return  to  loglewood — I  answer  you  dofioitely,  No.  The  dear  inhabitaota 
I  love  and  honour,  for  they  act  up  to  the  principles  they  profess,  while  you  have  behaved 
with  constant  duplicity,  and  been  a  slave  to  the  most  unpardonable  avarice,  not  only  dece&viaf 
your  parents,  but  falsifying  your  vows  both  to  your  wife  and  Ag^es— a  girl  whom  a  moaarch 
might  have  gloried  to  obtahi  I  Then,  to  complete  all,  yoa  have  basely  shed  the  blood  of  a  man 
to  whom  you  owed  your  advancement ;  and  what  is  your  excuse  ? — the  seduction  c»f  jroar 
sister,  while  you  are  enjojring  in  the  wealth  of  kia,  and  living  in  bold  adultery  with  his  wife  ! 

**  I  have  nothing  mora  to  add,  but  that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  my  destiny,  ay  firm 
rcaoho  is,  to  avoid  you  as  I  woukl  a  pestilence ;  not  from  fear,  but  hatred,  la  my  fatiier^ 
or  William's  presence  I  might  shrink,  but  in  yours  my  soul  could  feel  no  sentiaieat  but  eon* 
tempt,  aversion,  and  disdain  ;  therefore  pursue  me  no  more.  I  leave  Brussels  this  day,  aaA 
ray  utmost  wish  respecting  you  is,  that  my  eyes  may  never  more  be  tortured  with  your 
presence :  or  if  they  are,  not  that  they  had  the  power  to  strike  you  dead,  but  to  dart  never- 
dying  anguish  into  your  heart.  **  Emma  Goowik.** 

Edwin's  rage  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  his  sister's  reproaches 
stung  him  to  the  heart ;  and  had  she  been  in  his  power  at  that  moment,  be  would  willingly 
have  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury. 

He  immediately  wrote  to  Brusaels  to  the  master  of  the  hotel :  and  enclosing  a  gratuity, 
entreated  to  be  informed  whether  Emma  was  in  reality  gone,  or  had  only  deceived  him  oa 
that  subject. 

By  the  most  speedy  conveyance  he  received  for  answer,  that  she  had  indeed  left  her 
lodgings  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  gone  away  in  the  company  of  Hartford,  apparently  very 
melancholy  and  in  deep  monrning ;  but  that  he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  place  of  their  deat»« 
nation.  Wearied  with  France,  and  determined  to  take  no  more  heed  of  his  sister,  Edwitt 
resolved  to  return  to  England,  inform  his  friends  of  what  had  passed,  and,  as  he  still  cootioued 
unhappy,  to  devise  some  new  means,  if  pos&iblc*,  to  banish  reflection  and  recover  lost  peace. 

This  resolution  was  directly  put  in  practice  :  and  the  f«imily  at  Inglewood,  three  weeks 
after,  received  intelligence  that  the  seducer  of  Emma  had  fallen,  but  that  herself  was  totally 
abandoned;  for  that  she  had  taken  another  paramour,  and  withdrawn  herself  from  the  know* 

ledge  of  her  brother. 

•     ■      • 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 
Edwin^s  letter  caused  great  uneasiness  at  Inglewood,  renewing  the  wounds  that,  though 
far  from  healed,  were  at  least  palliated  by  time.     Godwin  by  no  means  approved    Edwia's 
behaviour :  he  had  biit  increased  his  own  crimes,  and  plunged  Emma  into  flresh  guUi,  whick 
would  yet  more  fomiliarise  her  with  vice,  and  render  prestitntioo  babituaL 

**  Had  be  but  seat  us  word  when  he  found  her,"  said  Godwin,  '^  iacoavenient  an  such  % 
journey  must  have  been,  William  should  immediately  have  ondertakea  it,  and  perhaps,  hf 
hmhpi  mminrUf  hata  wvnXM,  ao  tlho  poor  miiasaMMi  ^\  ta  t^texu,  Sue  xS^  vkula  of  ^rtuo 
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cannot  be  totally  eradicated  from  her  heart,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  revived  at  the  loundof 
forgiveness ;  but  Edwin  has  rendered  all  fruitless,  and  by  his  violence  forced  her  to  have 
reconise  to  deeper  guilt,  rather  than  trust  to  a  parent's  mercy,  whose  daily  pragrer  is  her 
return  to  virtue,  and  a  sense  of  her  error.** 

He  then  replied  to  Edwin's  letter,  totally  blaming  his  whole  conduct  in  the  business,  and 
desiring  him  that,  if  in  future  chance  should  throw  Emma  in  his  way,  be  would  give  thesa 
information,  without  first  having  recourse  to  violent  measures ;  huaented  that  he  had  added 
to  his  former  guilt  by  the  death  of  Whitmore ;  and  finally  desiring  him  to  review  his  condnet 
and  repent. 

Hiis  letter  increased  the  vexation  of  Edwin.  **  I  might  have  been  oertain,"  said  he,  ^of 
meetiog  their  displeasure  ;  it  is  only  for  the  calm,  dispassionate  William,  te  act  with  propriety; 
however,  in  this  case  I  am  satisfied  with  my  own  behaviour,  and  am  careless  of  thcdr  opmlon. 
Emma  may  hereafter  act  as  she  pleases;  I  have  done  with  her.  andy  in  all  probability,  with 
them  an ;  they  have  no  affection  to  bestow  on  me,  and  I  do  not  want  their  advice.** 

Edwin,  thus  resolved,  returned  no  answer  to  his  lather's  letter,  bnt  sevght,  as  usnol,  to 
lose  reflection  in  dissipation;  but  finding  it  unavailing,  and  that  both  bis  fortune  and  his 
health  were  evidently  impaired,  in  twelve  months  after  his  wife's  decease  be  began  seriously 
to  repent  his  giving  up  the  army,  as  it  would  at  least  have  served  to  employ  some  part  of  his 
thoughts,  and  divert  more  acute  sensations. 

These  sentiments  made  him  again  resolve  to  seek  military  promotion ;  and  by  dint  of 
application  and  money  well  applied,  he  soon  got  reinstated  in  his  fermer  ranlL,  but  in  a 
regiment  which,  to  his  peculiar  satisfaction,  was  ordered  abroad.  He  felt  some  oneastness  at 
not  informing  his  family  of  his  new  resolve ;  bnt  oertain  that  this,  as  well  as  his  other  late 
conduct,  would  not  meet  their  approbation,  he  left  the  kingdom  without  even  a  single  line  to 
inform  them  of  his  destination. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  family  at  Inglewood  liad  no  carea  but  what  were  occasioned  by  the 
thoughts  of  Edwin  and  Emma.  WiUiam  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  prosperous  and  happy 
young  men  in  the  whole  county ;  his  land  was  highly  caltivated,  his  bams  well  stored,  and 
his  bouse  a  little  paradise ;  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  men,  the  smiles  of  his  wife,  and  the 
cheerful  antics  of  the  little  ones^  repaying  all  his  toils.  Reuben  was  now  in  his  third  year, 
Anna  in  her  second,  and  a  young  son,  called  £dward»  after  Bernard,  again  fiiled  Fanny's  arm, 
and  shared  her  maternal  tenderness^ 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  was  their  constant  visitor,  and  more  affeeCionately  attached  to  them  than 
ever,  now  proposed  to  take  Anna,  who  was  grown  the  pet  of  the  whole  femily,  and  particu* 
larly  of  Godwin,  on  whose  knee  she  never  failed  to  climb ;  while  Reuben  took  the  some  plaee 
on  Bernard's.  To  reconcile  Anna  to  the  change  of  situation,  Reuben  was  for  some  time  to 
accompany  her ;  and  both  grew  so  perfectly  familiarised  to  their  new  situation,  that  fhey 
appeared  to  consider  it  as  much  their  home  as  the  fiarm.  Mrs  Palmer  taught  Anna  to  call 
her  mamma ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  name  was  fictitious,  for  her  care  and  affection  were 
truly  maternal.  Anna  she  hod  designed  for  her  particular  favourite;  and  Reuben,  by  a 
thousand  little  beguiling  words  and  actions,  contrived  to  share  her  tenderness.  If  Anna  caHed 
mamma,  he  was  sore  to  say,  and  Reuben's  mamma  too ;  or  if  Mrs  I'almer  kissed  her  adopted 
child,  Reuben  was  ever  ready  to  bold  up  his  head,  present  his  ruby  Ups,  and  claim  the  same 
favour. 

Mrs  Palmer,  whose  attachment  to  the  parents  increased  with  the  affection  to  the  children, 
had  for  some  time  formed  the  design  of  rendering  William  independent,  ttiough  site  could  aeC 
exactly  fix  on  the  means,  until  one  day  happening  to  be  at  Godwin's  when  he  received  a 
letter  to  inform  him  of  the  death  of  the  person  who  bod  hitherto  managed  hia  money  bushieii» 
and  in  whose  hands  his  savings  had  been  constantly  deposited,  tiie  heir  at  law  requesting  to 
be  informed  of  his  pleasure ;  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  up  the  sums  in  his  handa  at  a 
week*s  notice.  Godwin  expressed  his  sorrow  at  this  intelligence,  and  immediately  had  reeowat 
to  Mrs  Palmer,  to  advise  on  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  sum  be  powassed,  whidi^ 
though  but  a  few  hundreds,  was  to  hioa  too  considerable  to  be  neglected. 

**  Suppose,"  replied  the  lady,  **  you  made  a  purchase,  should  you  meet  with  a  good  efler ; 
I  think  that  an  eligible  method  of  disposing  of  money."-—*'  I  am  of  the  same  opinion^" 
Oodwb ;  *«  and  the  only  ok^jection  la»  that  it  would  be  estendiai^  oqb  ^«yaV]\  ^dDs^^mMaw^^ 
«r%biiBy,  or  at  least  thv  greater  part»  laid  by  for  iiUlto  luTtqaftft  Vr  iaMfc^A#iwn'^^«'— •-'^ 
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alfti.  I  fetf  wS  serer  didm  it,  or  ttiD  woald  I  regard  four  bimdred  powidt  m  h&n,  not  at  a 
auTiage  portioo,  but  to  place  her  with  inagaJStj  abo?e  want  I  have,  bovefv.  other  dutief^** 
ctntinaed  the  old  man,  wiping  off  a  starting  tear,  and  looking  fsod] j  oo  hit  grand-children ; 
^  I  would,  therefore,  willingly  place  oor  little  all  in  safe  handi^  or  at  joa  nj«  madim,  make  a 
porchaift  lor  their  fdtore  beneftL"— **  Well  then,  what  say  yon  to  baying  the  whole  of  the 
land  yon  rent  of  ne,  which,  with  what  yon  already  possess,  wiD  be  a  respectable  property.".^ 
**  Mndam  1  **  replied  Godwin,  astonisbcd  at  the  proposal,  **  we  have  not  half  the  som  your 
land  is  worth,  the  porehase  of  which  was  the  farthest  from  my  thoqgfats ;  fsr  ao  kind  are  yoi^ 
that  the  most  distant  idea  of  a  change  never  entered  my  mind.'*«>'*  It  is,  however,^  anawerad 
the,  **  as  yon  have  asked  my  advice,  the  most  prudent  plan ;  besides,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  auiy 
have  an  occasion  for  six  or  seven  hokhed  poonds,  and  would  sooner  let  yoa  have  a  baigain 
than  another. '*^*'  Pardon  me,  madam,**  replied  the  old  man ;  **  if  yoor  gCDeroeiiy  forces  yoa 
to  be  extravagant,  it  most  not  make  as,  the  most  obliged  of  yoor  dependants,  improperly 
hnpose  on  that  goodness.  Extensive  as  are  your  charities,  I  have  heard  yoo  aver  thai  you 
always  hved  withm  your  income,  and  can  bat  regard  yoor  offer  as  an  effasioo  of  the  frioid- 
afaip  with  which  yoa  have  honoarcd  os^  Condescend,  madam,  to  place  oar  money  with  sons 
yoa  may  doabtlem  have  oot  at  common  interest — it  is  the  utmost  I  aspire  to.  Hereafter,  if 
•ver  it  shoold  be  in  William's  power,  for  be  is  uncommonly  prosperous^  to  make  an  honest 
purchase,  1  have  no  doubt,  to  possess  the  land  which  gave  his  &ther  bread  weuld  be  the 
be%ht  of  his  ambitioo :  at  present  it  it  as  far  beyond  our  abilities  as  oor  wishes ;  a  dependence 
cm  you,  I  am  convinced,  we  shall  never  find  painfuL* — '*  I  have  ever  thought,**  replied  Bfrs 
Palmer,  with  a  smiley  "  that  you  were  much  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world. 
I^y,  what  buainem  have  you  to  value  my  land  f — to  state  the  price  b  my  business  and  yoois 
to  get  it  as  cheap  as  you  can.'^-"  Not  at  the  expense  of  your  generosity  and  my  own  probstyy" 
answered  Godwin. — "  To  make  your  son  William  independent  has  fcr  tome  time  been  my 
intention,**  replied  she ;  "  but  I  could  not  conveniently  before  devise  the  SMaas;  I  have  now 
discovered  them,  and  shall  Ceel  myself  offended  if  not  suflered  to  gratify  my  indinatioos  at 
the  expense  of  what  is  te  me  a  trifle." 

Godwin  was  unable  to  reply ;  sentiments  too  great  for  utterance  swelled  his  boaom,  and 
prevented  speech  ;  while  Fanny,  who  was  alone  present  at  the  discourse,  remained  also  silent, 
overcome  at  once  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  William  and  Bernard  at  that  moment 
entered,  and  Mrs  Palmer,  in  a  lively  manner,  immediately  referred  the  dispute  to  them.  A 
crimson  flush  for  a  moment  overspread  William's  face ;  but  having  expressed  his  t*»«nfc«^  |ie 
begged  to  decline  what  he  must  ever  consider,  should  he  accept  it  as  an  imposition  oo  her 
generosity. 

**  Simply,  then,**  replied  the  lady,  "  you  refuse  what  would  give  me  the  highest  satisfactioot 
as  I  should  consider  myself  instrumental  te  your  welfore,  and  take  delight  in  it  accordingly. 
If  you  outlive  me,  you  may  chance  to  have  the  land  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  then,  remember, 
I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  my  own  work." 

This  last  observation  was  too  much  for  ail ;  but  Fanny,  whose  affection  was  for  superior  te 
her  respect  te  Airs  Palmer,  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  wept  on  her  bosom, 
•*  >icver,  never,  may  I  live  to  see  that  day,**  said  she ;  **  again  should  I  lose  a  sister,  and 
again  would  my  Anna  become  an  orphan.**—"  Not  so,**  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  lookii^ affection- 
ately around  her,  **  Anna  can  never  be  an  orphan  while  any  of  these  survire ;  but,  however, 
for  a  moment  attend  to  me ;  then,  if  }-ou  decline  mr  offer,  I  have  done,  and  withdraw  it.  My 
ideas  oo  some  subjects  are  singular,  and  I,  perhaps,  have  ideas  of  gratification  peculiar  te 
myself.  What  I  die  possessed  of;  wUl  doubtlem  be  disposed  of  to  my  friends,  or  for  purpoasf 
which  I  may  think  for  the  best  ;  but  believe  me,  I  had  rather  bestow  living  what  cannot 
injure  my  fortune,  and  see  the  effect  of  my  gifts,  than  have  afterwards  statues  enected  te  my 
memory,  when  I  am  insensible  what  fruits  they  have  produced.  Let  me,  then,  contemplate 
your  rising  prosperity — let  me  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  I  contributed  towards  it ;  nothing 
but  either  a  false  idea  of  probity  or  pride  can  make  you  decline  iL  I  have  no  relations  who 
want  it,  no  claims  but  what  my  fo.-tune  can  tenfold  repay ;  and  to  reconcile  you  te  the 
1  ofier  to  take  the  whole  of  the  money  yoa  possess,  yet  would  far  more  wUliBgiy 

it  it  a  gift.     What,  then,  have  you  to  object  ?     If  you  accept  my  offer  1  shall  be  obliged 
and  gratiSed ;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  a  proud  fomlly,  who  despise  even  the 
jowtaiice  c/a  Mmd.** 
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**  God  forbid  that,"  said  Bernard.  **  Not  one  here  bat  what  loves  you  dearly,  but  at  the 
tame  time  are  fearful  of  imposing  upon  your  good  nature  and  kindness.  I  am  an  old  man» 
madam,  and  simple ;  but  with  your  good  liking,  if  you  accept  the  ready  money,  to  which  I 
can  add  about  three  hundred  pounds,  I  think  William,  by  continuing  his  usual  payments,  in  a 
few  years  might  be  able  to  discharge  the  whole.*' — **  I  will  accept  only  of  seven  hundred,"  re- 
turned Mrs  Palmer :  **  if  the  estate  is  worth  more,  to  you  I  will  leave  it  in  trust,  to  pay  the 
overplus  to  Reuben  and  Anna,  whom  I  regard  as  my  peculiar  charge :  the  first  fh>m  the 
recollection  of  my  own  beloved  boy,  the  last  from  both  promise  and  affection.  Nay,  no  reply; 
be  it  as  I  have  said,  or  I  must  regard  my  friendship  as  spumed,  and  act  accordingly.  The 
deeds  shall  be  immediately  ready,  and  I  expect  your  concurrence  without  further  hesitatioOy 
as  you  value  my  good  opinion." — **  May  we  never  forfeit  it,  madam !"  replied  Godwin.  «  Be 
all  as  you  have  said :  heaven  make  us  worthy  of  your  g^oodness.  *' 

Thus  concluded  the  business  that  placed  the  farmer  above  dependence,  and  gratified  the 
generous  mind  of  Mrs  Palmer. 

The  writings  of  the  estate  were  regularly  assigned  to  William  in  a  few  days,  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  paid  down,  which  Mrs  Palmer  declared  to  be  her  full  demand ;  while  William, 
OD  the  other  hand,  protested  that  he  could  only  regard  that  sum  as  one  third  of  the  purchase. 
From  this  time  Godwin's  consequence  increased  in  the  county;  for  though  he  did  not 
proclaim  what  had  passed,  yet  Mrs  Palmer  made  no  scruple  to  declare  she  had  sold  the  estate, 
and  who  was  the  purchaser.  The  title  of  esquire  now  began  to  be  tacked  to  the  name  of 
Godwin ;  but  this  was  so  peremptorily  refused  that  it  was  speedily  dropped* 

**  The  appellation  of  esquire,**  said  William,  one  day  to  a  farmer  who  thus  addressed  him* 
**  by  no  means  belongs  to  me.  I  am,  like  yourself,  a  plain  farmer,  and  superior  success  entitles 
me  to  no  such  distinction.  Had  I  lived,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  I  might  perhaps  have 
imbibed  the  folly  of  the  times,  in  thinking  the  name  glorious,  and  have  possibly  thrown  away 
my  life  in  the  service  of  some  silly  knight,  who  chose  to  affirm  his  paramour  a  miracle  <Kf 
chastity,  or  constellation  of  beauty  ;  but  these  Quixotisms  are  past,  dmple  reason  prevails, 
and  knights  are  no  longer  so  valorous,  nor  esquires  put  to  so  hard  a  service.  The  name  now 
in  general  implies  either  a  fox-hunter,  or  a  man  who  can  live  without  labour.  I  am  not  tlie 
first  of  these,  nor  can  I  live  without  industry.  I  am  therefore  plain  William  Godwin,  or  fanner 
Godwin,  no  squire,  but  1  trust,  an  honest  man,  and  as  such  at  your  service." 

Notwithstanding  these  contracted  ideas,  William  was  universally  esteemed ;  not  a  respect- 
able man  in  the  whole  county  passed  him  unnoticed,  nor  a  poor  one  without  a  blessing. 

In  the  midst  of  happiness,  anxious  for  Edwin  and  Emma,  he  had  by  every  possible  means 
nquired  after  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  struggle  to  forget  them  in  the 
tmrmony  of  his  domestic  circle. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Thus  passed  days,  months,  and  years,  honour  increasing  with  age  in  the  one  part  of  cne 
liimily,  and  reason,  affection,  fttrengih,  and  beauty,  with  the  other,  until  Reuben  had  attained 
tiis  fourteenth,  and  Anna  her  thirteenth  year— a  period  that  had  given  William  two  more 
shildren,  Edward,  and  a  blooming  girl  called  Agnes,  all  happy  as  they  were  innocent,  their 
tiearts  as  f^ree  from  guMe  as  sorrow. 

The  education  of  the  boys  was  now  the  amusement  of  Godwin,  who,  surrounded  by  his 
{rand-children,  fbrgot  the  seventy  winters  that  had  passed  over  him.  The  remembrance  of 
;he  ungrateful  Edwin  and  Emma  alone  cast  a  cloud  over  the  otherwise  serene  evening  of  his 
lays,  though  he  now  had  not  any  doubt  but  that  both  were  dead,  as  no  tidings  had  transpired 
br  so  long  a  time. 

Edward  was  somewhat  more  than  two  years  younger  than  Reuben — Agnes  in  the  same 
)roportion  from  himself,  of  similar  tempers,  open,  cheerful,  and  humane,  and  tenderly  attached 
»each  other;  but  if  there  was  any  partiality,  it  was  evidently  between  Reuben  and  Anna, 
who,  although  they  did  not  live  together  (Reuben  residing  at  his  father's),  could  not  pass  a 
lay  asunder.     Anna,  educated  from  her  most  tender  infancy  by  Mrs  Palmer,  knew  no  dif- 
fereaoe  between  the  affection  she  fslt  for  her  and  her  reputed  mother ;   she  looked  up  to  both 
irith  duty  and  tenderness,  and  would  frequently,  in  the  overflowings  of  her  little  heart,  ex- 
^m^^What  a  happy  girl  am  I  to  have  two  mothers  I  an  expreitlotLt^^XTbKHVc  \%&A^\«k  Vs^^^ 
I  tear  from  Fanny,  and  cast  a  momeotary  gloom  over  ^e  V^x^^* 
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Btnuid  wMaUaftfoof  •odhtwty.ttdilifwreiitiyathap^ttlitograi^  bafaagf 

with  tbMtm,p\Ayed  with  fhwi,  and  wM«v«r  toKmutotl  in  deming  sporU  tar  thor  ■mnif  nMwf 
Godwin  MMJWiUiMi  ware  hkoradM    Famybbpanigon;  but  Um  children,  jitoMie  Uiaa  all, 
were  his  pride,  hit  delight,  end  hie  compiwoM, 

About  the  period  heforaBentioBed,  3iirt  Pihaer^  tteverd  djieg,  and  having  wo  oao  she 
ewld  immediately  appei^  with  the  amistanoe  of  Godwin  and  Felix,  ahe  Cor  aome  time  troM- 
noted  her  own  bonnem ;  daring  tlw  oome  of  which  a  lease  of  i  onrid^rshiii  vmlne  espiring. 
she  eotreatod  William  to  take  a  jouraej  to  London,  and  renew  it  to  the  fecmnr  holder  on 
terms  she  speeiAed. 

William  neeordingly  deported,  taking  Kenhen,  who  was  now  almost  as  good  a  honeman  as 
himself,  for  a  companion ;  and,  after  a  pleasant  and  easy  jonney,  ranehed  the  metiopolifc 

The  hnijnrm  that  brooght  him  to  town  was  his  first  care,  and  which  noaipiitul,  he  woold 
willingly  have  hastened  immediately  back,  bat  Reobeo's  curiosity  had  a  namber  nf  ininaf Itm, 
whieh  his  father  choeo  rather  to  gratify  than,  by  opposition  and  aacortaiaty,  leave  bim  to 
SBppssu  they  were  moeo  pleemsg  or  desiraMo^haa  they  raally  were. 

They  visited  the  Tower,  fit  Paul*»,  the  Abbey,  and  lastly,  the  Thoatio,  whore,  happeaiig  to 
he  late,  and  on  an  evening  when  the  hoaee  wee  uneommoaly  crowded,  WiHiam.  eooner  than 
disappoiBt  his  soa.  weat  into  the  boaes.  Until  near  the  end  of  the  fiMirth  not  thoir  attcntiea 
had  been  totally  drawn  towards  the  seene ;  bnt  WiUiam  then  castmg  his  eyea  aiwnad,  dias». 
vered,  in  one  of  the  opposito  boxes,  a  persoa  that  at  once  attraeted  his  whole  attontisa.  It 
was  a  persoa  past  the  Uoom  of  yonth,  but  yet  extremely  lorely,  thoagh  act  appearod  in  sease 
measure  U  eopply  the  ravages  that  intemperanee  bad  made  on  her  beauty.  Her  arms  wera 
naked  fiur  above  the  elbow,  wad  her  boeom  ancoverad  even  soffieienily  to  have  ooeaeioned  dm- 
gnst  in  any  bnt  the  breast  of  ahbertiae ;  nevertheless,  this  wnamn  entirely  attraeted  William^ 
attoation,  and,  for  the  time,  aet  only  baaishcd  the  play,  but  every  other  ebieot  from  Ma 
tfaoogfats.  He  gaxed  as  if  he  doubted  his  sight— sigbed--got  up—eat  doww— and  at  length* 
unable  to  bear  the  torasents  that  distracted  him,  fondly  as  he  loved  bis  boy,  desired  him  to 
remain  where  he  was  until  he  again  rejoined  hies. 

The  lady,  whose  eyes  bad  been  thrown  arooDd  in  search  of  prey,  had  obeerved  the  peculiar 
atteotinn  she  inspired,  and  in  her  turn  had  carefully  examined  the  person  of  William,  who  was 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  beaux  by  the  plainnem  of  his  habit.  Though  emotions 
of  the  kind  are  seldom  felt  by  ladies  of  her  description,  yet  her  heart  ^sspathixed  with  the 
emotions  of  William';  her  bosom  swelled  almoift  to  suflTocittion,  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears, 
and  raising  her  eyes  towards  heaven  with  a  look  of  despair  she  hastily  left  the  box  in  which 
she  was  sitting  the  moment  after  William  quitted  his. 

Unacquainted  with  the  theatre,  William  mistook  his  way,  and  though  he  hastened  round, 
was  too  late  to  meet  the  object  he  sought,  who  had  already  left  the  house,  and  his  inquiries 
being  fruitless  to  trace  her,  the  only  intelligence  he  could  procure  was  from  the  box-keeper, 
who  informed  him  she  had  been  a  celebrated  courtesan,  but  was  now  on  the  decliae,  aad 
usually  attended  the  boxes  every  night. 

William,  more  unhappy  than  he  had  been  for  some  years,  returned  immediately  to  Beaben  ; 
and  though  he  forced  himself  to  sit  out  the  re«t  of  the  play,  was  so  evidently  disofdered,  that 
Reuben,  wholly  interested  for  his  father,  saw  the  curtain  drop  with  pleasnre,  and  attended  him 
to  the  ion  where  they  lodged,  more  concerned  at  hb  melancholy  than  amused  with  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  seen. 

The  idea  of  the  lady  banished  rest  during  the  whole  night  firom  William's  pillow ;  and  rising 
at  the  dai^n  of  day,  leaving  his  son  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  in  the  care  of  the  hostess,  he  inquired 
the  way  to  the  printers  of  several  newspapers,  in  all  of  which  he  ordered  the  following  adver- 
tisement to  be  inserted : 

**  If  E — m — a  G— d— n,  who  fourteen  years  since  left  her  friends,  through  the  artful  persua- 
sions of  a  worthless  roan,  and  who  is  now  known  to  be  very  unhappily  situated,  will  r«tum  to 
her  relations  in  Cumberland,  or  inquire  for  her  brother,  W— 1 — m  G—d — o,  at  the  Swan  Inn, 
Lad  lane,  he  will  receive  her  with  open  arms  ;  and  she  may  yet  meet  the  forgiveness  of  a 
parent  before  he  drops  into  the  grave.** 

This  advertisement,  though  repeated  a  whole  month,  during  which  he  remained  in  town  for 
ibat  purpose^  ly ,  iMr  were  hVs  >iidu  \o  x^  \h«sSuras  mnc«  vniVvu^*    Ki  length  ht 
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was  •bliffedto4epui»  lesfiag*  brnptw,  iiitiitliBfcwHii,^  mtf  |MiitolTtteiwg>  rcipimng 
Um  p«rtoD  who  might  ipply*  aad  ui  onter  &r  aijr  «M»ty  ibe  nqulrad. 

During  William'i  lAay  ia  Loadoa  he  alio  nmde  pardeohn'  faqviiiii  fer  Ednte ;  but  «mMr* 
taio  where  to  apply,  was  obliged  to  have  recottna  fe»  the  heln  af  Mr  Dahaer,  and  hia  My's 
jaiotore  faliimg  to  theaa»  ha  eonjaGtarai  thay  might  ha  abia  to  aihrd  iowa  hiformatian ;  but 
they  simply  knew  that  Edwin  had  turned  his  whoka  pwiparty  into  mtiwyf  aotarad  agahi  faito 
the  arany,  and  was  gona  abraad.  With  aooMpabm  William  at  length  fcuad  vat  to  what  regi- 
ment he  belonged,  and  on  applying  to  the  agent,  gained  the  further  fafjimiiHen  that  E#Nfn 
bad,  years  before,  a  second  tiaaa  resigned  his  commiasioii,  sfaioe  whiab  ha  liaew  nothing 
respecting  him,  but  recollected  to  have  beard  one  of  the  ofltoan  who  belaiiged  to  the  same 
regiment  say  he  waa  advantagaously  awrriad. 

On  William's  ratun  to  faglawoad  ha  diadasad  the  intalligmiea  ha  hod  raoaHod  rctpecfUog 
Edwin,  but  remained  totally  silent  in  regard  to  Emma  to  all  bwt  Mrs  Pklmer  and  Paany,  as 
that  information  ooald  but  unafoilingly  have  given  freiii  anguish  to  his  fiMier* 

Reuben  was  pleaaed  to  find  himaelf  onoa  mora  at  home,  and  hastily  embracing  his  fMBlly, 
fnquired  for  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  ;  but  had  scarsely  given  them  time  to  tell  him  that  bol^ 
were  well,  whe«  he  declared  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  tirsd,  but  would  go  and  see  them  ; 
then,  with  the  spaed  of  a  greyhoond,  flow  Irom  lionBe,and  took  the  raad  to  the  manor-house. 

Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  appaavad  to  participate  the  pieasnre  be  felt  at  tliis  meeting.  Ansa 
hung  rouod  hia  Back  and  wept  with  joy,  while  Reuben  fondly  Itlsaed  her  Hpa,  ohaeks,  and  Ihvo- 
hcad.  saymg— '*  I  will  never  go  to  Landoo  again*  Anna ;  indeed  1  hare  been  tety  unhappy.^ 

•*  Unhappy,"  replied  Mrs  Bklmar,  '*pffty,  my  yoang  friend,  what  tnado  you  •oP'* 

*<  Why,  io  the  ftrst  plaoa,  nmdam,  my  fother  waa  nneommonly  mehmcholf,  and  when  wO 
aat  down  to  our  solitary  meals  1  looked  roood.  and  eeaing  neither  my  mother,  my  grandfhther% 
nor  my  Anna,,  my  heart  smdL  fai  my  baaom,  and  I  was  more  ready  to  cry  than  to  eat ;  than,  m 
I  slept  ia  the  same  room  w^  my  Althe^  hi  tho  night  he  would  aigh  bitteriy  when  he  thought 
I  was  asleep  ;  but  I  was  as  little  inclined  to  forget  myself  as  ho  was^  for  when  all  was  quiet,  I 
remembered  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  eomparhig  them  with  the  hustle  of  London,  wished 
wo  were  salb  back,  and  aevar  mora  to  leave  Ingtewood." 

•*  But  surely,  Reuben,  some  of  the  pleasmres,  or  at  least  sights  of  London,  amused  you,** 
said  Mrs  Palmer. 

**  They  mther  surprised  than  amused  ^ne^  exeept  the  theatres,**  replied  Reuben ;  <*  for  example, 
one  asoming,  after  pushiag  through  numberleM  erowds  and  dh^y  narrow  streets,  we  came  at 
once  to  that  magni6cent  building,  called  St  Paul's,  which  struck  me  in  a  manner  I  cannot 
dasoribe !  With  my  fother^  permissioo  I  walked  round  h  Id  wonder  and  admiration,  as  I  had 
not  before  sopposed  sooh  an  edifice  ia  the  whole  world  1  From  thence  we  proceeded  some« 
what  further,  to  a  place  where  the  noise  and  confusion  of  languages  brought  the  tower  of 
Babel  so  strongly  to  my  mhid,  that  I  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  but  my  mirth  was  of  short 
aootiooance,  for  a  little  on  one  side  we  passed  a  place  Aill  of  the  most  flMookhig,  gloomy 
beings  1  ever  saw,  many  of  whom  were  silent,  and  apparently  lost  in  thought,  their  eyes  flxed 
on  the  ground,  their  foreheads  knir,  and  their  eyebrows  scowling ;  others  were  talking  fast 
and  loud,  and  seemingly,  by  the  Kttle  my  ear  could  catch,  enomeratiag.*' 

"  Well,  but  Reuben,"  interrupted  Mrs  Palmer,  "you  saw  the  Tower,  did  you  not?  What 
thmk  you  of  that?'* 

••  Why,  that  was  among  my  dissppointments,  madam ;  !  expected  quite  a  different  buffd- 
teg ;  and  when  I  found  a  mere  jumbled  crowd  of  houses,  I  was  disgusted  before  I  entered.* 

*'  But  the  iimer  part  certainly  repaid  you  for  your  disappointment,*'  said  Mrs  Palmer. 
**  Did  you  not  admire  the  arasoory  ?" 

"  I  was  astonished  at  the  ingenuity,  or  rather  at  the  patience  of  the  man  who  placed  tho 
weapons ;  perhaps  I  shoaki  have  viewed  them  with  some  pleasure,  had  not  my  father  given 
rhre  to  a  very  dliagmeaMe  idea,  by  ^ayiog-^  How  many  wmows  and  orphans,  think  you, 
RSeuben,  those  iostmmcnt»  of  death  have  made?'  .This  remark  disgusted  me  with  them,  and 
on  reviewing  them  I  osuld  aloiost  have  foncied  the  points  of  the  spears  were  stabed  with 
blood.** 

"  Hot  thoo  the  other  ooriosltlea— the  jewel  office,  and  tho  wild  beasts.** 

•*  For  the  first,  madam,  I  am  no  judge,  though  I  thhik  IkkVf  ^trai^Ai  \kk^  ^^^^^c^a^  xvi 
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since  which  event,  the  inflnence  of  his  wife  htd.  been  in  Ttm  exerted  to  divert  hfn  ftmB  tlie 
etmest  desire  he  had  to  onee  more  embrace  his  now  only  child.  Determined,  at  all  events,  io 
satisfy  himself  on  a  subject  so  near  his  heart,  he  had  employed  her  attorney  to  make  his  vrQl, 
and  likewise  requested  him  to  send  her  word  that  he  wished  to  see  her  in  town. 

Mrs  Palmer  immediately  replied  to  her  correspoildent,  that  she  would  set  olT  for  Lomkm  at 
speedily  as  possible,  entreating  him  in  the  mean  time  to  procure  her  either  a  small  house  readj 
furnished,  or  conveuient  lodgings,  as  she  did  not  choose,  if  even  invited,  to  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  mother-in-law.  Anna  she  proposed  to  take  with  her ;  but  her  old  and  imibfnl 
Felix  was  now  too  feeble  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  the  last  befaig  afanost  too  much  for  Ms 
strength. 

Anna,  though  tenderly  attached  to  Mrs  Palmer,  felt  but  little  predilection  fbr  the  journey, 
and  the  evening  before  thev  were  to  depart,  when  she  took  leave  of  the  family,  appeared  over- 
whelmed with  grief. 

**  With  no  one  but  your  best  friend,  my  love,  would  I  trust  yon,**  said  Fanny,  as  she  em* 
braced  her,  **  but  under  her  guidance  yon  are  sale ;  for,  though  bred  and  educated  in  that 
nursery  of  vice,  how  spotless  and  unblemished  has  ever  been  her  conduct !  I  shall  anxiously 
Wfdt  your  return,  for  my  happiness  can  never  be  complete  while  any  of  you  are  absent ;  and  I 
sincerely  confess  I  hope  to  find  yon  as  little  pleased  with  London  as  your  brother  Reuben  was, 
for  I  cannot  but  say  I  fear  my  Edward  was  rather  partial  to  it."— •■  No,  todeed,  my  dear  mo- 
ther,** replied  Edward ;  **  1  certainly  should  like  to  see  it  once  more,  though  not  frt>m  any  par- 
ticular attachment  to  the  place;  I  only  wish  to  hear  what  Miss  Fitsmorris  says  respecting  her 
slaves,  and  to  know  whether  she  is  well ;  she  mnst  surely  have  a  cruel  father  to  refuse  her 
such  a  request.  Ah  T  continued  he  with  energy,  "  I  wish  she  was  yours  or  any  &Tmer's 
daughter  near  Inglewood ;  she  would  then,  I  think,  be  much  happier,  and  1  am  sore  I  should 
never  wish  to  see  London  again.*' 

Fanny  saw  with  concern  that,  young  as  her  son  Edward  was,  his  heart  was  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  Editha ;  but  trusting  to  time  to  remove  so  early  an  impression,  she  passed  from  the 
subject  to  some  other  less  interesting  to  him. 

"  Mrs  Palmer,*'  said  Aona,  resuming  the  conversation,  "  has  determined  to  vint  Mrs  Fits- 
morris when  she  goes  to  town,  and  thank  her  for  the  trouble  she  took  concerning  the  slaves, 
if  it  is  only  to  form  an  acquaintance  between  her  niece  and  myself.**—*'  Oh  !  how  kind  and 
good  r*  ezelcumed  Edward ;  *'  how  charmed  will  you  be  with  her,  Anna !  I  am  sure  you  must 
love  her.  Tell  her  we  talk  of  her  at  Inglewood,  and  wish  her  as  happy  as  her  company  would 
make  us.** 

**  You,  Reuben,**  said  Anna,  "  will  write  to  me,  I  know,  and  tell  me  every  particular  re- 
electing home;  and,  in  return,  I  will  inform  you  of  every  circumstance  that  happens  in  town.** 

Reuben  threw  his  arms  fondly  round  her,  a  tear  trembling  in  bis  eye—"  Ah,  Anna  !*  said 
he,  *'  I  have  frequently  lamented  that  you  were  brought  up  from  home  ;  had  that  not  beeD 
the  case,  we  should  not  now  have  been  separated." — ^  It  will  be  but  for  a  short  time,  my  bro- 
ther,'* replied  she,  kissing  his  cheek,  "  and  I  shall  return  to  Inglewood  with  rapture ;  for  what 
can  make  me  ameuds  for  being  separated  from  such  dear  friends  ?  I  am  sure,  Reuben,  if  I  had 
my  will,  I  would  never  wish  to  be  parted  from  you." 

Fanny  regarded  them  in  silence,  while  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek  ;  but  Mrs  Palmer  at 
that  moment  joining  them,  the  conversation  became  general,  until  the  parties  separated,  after 
repeated  adieus,  embraces,  and  tears. 

On  the  morning  following  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  set  off  for  London,  where  they  arrived 
after  a  pleasant  journey  of  five  days,  and  found  all  prepared  for  their  reception,  Mrs  Palmer's 
correspondent  having  punctually  obeyed  her  orders. 

CHAPTER  XXXXI. 
It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  January  that  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  set  off  for  Lon- 
don, leaving  the  fiimily  at  Inglewood  more  oppressed  with  their  absence  than  the  gloom  of  the 
season.  The  weather  was  particularly  severe,  the  snow  had  fallen  in  great  quantities,  and 
prevented  the  poor  from  having  recourse  to  their  usual  industry.  In  this  distress  WilUaa 
had  stepped  forth,  though  without  ostentation,  and  supplied  them  with  com  at  a  reduced  price  ; 
and  even  to  many,  who  were  yet  more  distressed,  without  payment— a  conduct  that,  if  he  was 
before  beloved,  made  him  now  perfectly  idolised. 
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One  nigbt,  after  being  employed  during  the  whole  day  in  theie  humane  and  charitable 
distributiooi,  he  retired  early  to  rest,  satiified  with  himself  and  recounting  every  particular  to 
his  Fanny. 

The  clock  had  itruck  eleven  before  either  felt  inclined  to  sleep ;  the  wind  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane,  and  rain  and  mingled  snow  beat  against  the  window,  and  Fanoy.  in  the  charity  of 
her  heart,  had  recommended  to  the  protection  of  heaven  all  who  were  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  night,  when  in  the  intervals  of  the  tempest  a  kind  of  hollow  moan  struck  her 
ear.  She  listened,  and  again  heard  the  same  sound,  but  so  blended  with  the  storm  as  to 
render  it  uncertain  from  whence  it  could  proceed.  Alarmed,  she  shook  William,  who  was 
almost  asleep,  and  bade  him  listen ;  but  all  was  again  quiet,  except  the  weather  ;  and  William 
would  fain  have  persuaded  her  that  what  she  had  heard  was  merely  the  wind. 

**  Alas !  I  fear  not,*'  said  Fanny,  **  I  rather  dread  it  is  some  unhappy  creature  who  is  lost 
in  the  snow,  and  perhaps  by  this  time  is  incapable  of  any  exertion,  for  the  voice  seemed  Aunt 
aad  near,  and  I  am  convinced  was  human.*' 

.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  to  awuken  the  humanity  of  William.  He  arose  hastily,  and 
putting  on  his  clothes,  as  did  also  Fanny,  they  descended,  calling  first  to  awaken  their  sons, 
aad  to  tell  the  old  man,  who  asked  the  reason  of  their  rising,  that  they  feared  some  one  was 
bewildered  in  the  snow,  as  Fanny  had  heard  a  voice  of  distress  apparently  very  near,  desiring 
them  to  lie  still,  and  they  should  be  informed  of  their  success.  Reuben  and  Edward  were 
dressed  in  a  moment,  and  sallied  out,  accompanied  by  their  father,  in  search  of  the  cause  of 
their  alarm.  After  having  repeatedly  halloed  round  the  house  and  adjacent  grounds  without 
receiving  any  answer,  they  determined  to  return  from  their  successless  errand.  Fanny  in  the 
mean  time  had  not  been  idle;  hoping  they  would  meet  with  the  distressed  object,  she  had 
stirred  up  the  kitchen  fire,  and  fetched  out  a  bottle  of  wine  and  spice,  in  order  to  prepare  what 
she  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  when  again,  in  an  interval  of  sflence  from  the 
storm,  she  heard  the  sound  that  had  first  alarmed  her,  but  more  fSsint,  and,  to  her  imagination, 
almost  close  to  the  house. 

Fanny  was  no  coward ;  and  placing  her  candle  in  a  lantern,  she  went  out,  and  looked  can* 
tiously  around,  but  could  see  nothing,  yet  again  heard  a  groan.  Convinced  now  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  wood  shed,  she  hastened  thither,  and  holding  np  her  light,  said,  *<  If  any 
one  is  near,  let  them  speak,  and  they  shall  have  immediate  assistance.** 

Her  only  answer  was  another  groan  ;  but  the  Ught  at  that  moment  discovered  to  her  sight 
a  human  form  lying  on  the  ground,  if  not  lifeless,  at  least  so  benumbed  with  cold  as  to  be 
almost  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Fanny  now  felt  greatly  alarmed,  though  not  suflSciently 
so  as  to  prevent  her  using  means  to  assist  the  sufferer ;  and  finding  she  was  unable  alone  to 
be  of  much  service,  left  the  shed  to  call  her  servant  maids  ;  but  meeting  with  her  husband 
and  sons,  who  were  returning  from  their  fruitless  errand,  informed  them  of  the  discovery  she 
had  made,  and  that  the  unhappy  object  was  a  woman.  Reuben  being  first,  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  into  the  house,  where  all  were  now  employed  in  her  service ;  Edward  in 
heaping  piles  of  wood  on  the  fire,  Reuben  in  warming  wine,  and  thdr  father  and  mother  in 
chafing  and  endeavouring  to  recover  the  stranger.  Her  (ace  was  distorted  by  convulsions,  the 
pale  livery  of  death  appeared  to  overshadow  every  feature  ;  and  for  some  time  all  their  caret 
were  ineflectual ;  but  at  length  the  convulsive  spasms,  being  solely  occasioned  by  cold, 
appeared  to  decrease,  and  her  features  to  settle  in  their  regular  form. 

William  and  Fanny  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  her ;  but  as  her  features  recovered  their 
proper  symmetry,  theirs  became  imprinted  with  horror,  amazement,  and  pity  ;  and  withdrawing 
their  look  from  the  object  that  had  before  totally  employed  them,  they  now  endeavoured  to 
read  each  other's  thoughts. 

**  It  is  impossible  P*  exclaimed  William ;  **  yet  surely  I  cannot  be  mistaken  ! — it  is — it  ft 
my  sister— -the  unhappy,  lost  Emma  f— **  It  Is,  indeed,  our  Emma !"  replied  Fanny,  **  and 
blessed  be  the  hour  that  restores  her  to  us ;  it  is  a  proof  that  she  has  abjured  her  errors  ;  and 
who  can  refuse  her  forgiveness  ?  You  have  frequently,  my  sons,  heard  us  lament  her  unhappy 
deviation  from  rectitude,  which,  from  what  you  now  see,  has  been  followed  by  the  most  direful 
consequences.  Retire ;  her  senses  may  speedily  return,  and  it  might  occasion  a  relapse  to 
find  other  witnesses  than  your  father  and  myself;  we  will  call  if  more  help  is  neeesaary.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  not  a  word  tranqiire  to  your  grandfather  of  what  has  passed ;  for  if  ha  \a 
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inforoMd  too  raddoalf,  It  najr  prove  fatal."— •*  Be  ft  as  your  motlier liai  said,  mjwoDMf"  added 
MTUIiam  (  **  her  prudence,  even  in  this  rarprife,  I  see  has  not  forsaken  her." 

R«<uben  and  Kdirard  immediately  withdrew  in  silence,  deeply  impressed  with  eompaaslon. 
A  few  spoonsful  of  warm  wine  were  with  much  difllealty  got  down  Emma"^  throat,  and  her 
srniGs  began  to  return ;  but  fisiog  her  eyes  on  William,  she  slid  from  her  seat  to  the  gromid, 
holding  her  hands  in  a  suppliant  posture.  ^ 

Knony  dropped  by  her  dde,  and  pressing  her  to  her  bosom,  exclaimed,  **  Fear  not,  Emma; 
you  aro  thrice  welcome  to  your  native  home.  Have  you  forgotten  that  there  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety-and-nlne  just  persons  who  need  no 
repentance?  And  shall  it  not  on  earth  be  the  same  ?^ay,  weep  not,  nor  wring  your  handi 
thui."— "  Oh,  say,**  at  length  sobbed  Emma,  in  a  voice  far  fhun  artienlate*  ^fi  not  my  lather 
dead  ?  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am,  I  can  never  reoeive  his  forgiveness.*'-^*  Not  so,"  replied 
William ;  "  he  is  yet  spared  to  afford  you  that  comfort,  if  you  merit  it ;  but  for  the  preeeat, 
cndravour  to  recruit  your  strength  by  refreshment  and  rest ;  our  father  must  not  thh  night 
be  told  of  your  return  i  his  tge,  and  the  repeated  shocks  he  has  received,  might  render  inch 
information  dangerous ;  he  shall  simply  be  told  we  have  succoured  some  one  bewildered  in 
the  snow." — *'  And  can  you,  William,**  answered  Emma,  as  she  yet  more  recovered,  '*  and 
you,  virtuous  Fanny,  can  yon  forgive  a  wretched  prostitute.  Ah,  no  !  yon  cannot  when  yon 
know  the  extent  of  mjr  crimes  1  they  are  beyond  human  forgiveness— nay,  I  fear,  beyond  the 
reach  of  divine  mercy  !** 

As  she  ipoke  her  head  sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  for  some  moments  she  appeared  over- 
|K)wcred  with  anguish.-.**  Ah  I  happy  abode  of  my  youth  and  innocence  r  she  at  length 
exclaimed,  giizing  around  tier—"  and  shall  I  be  permitted  to  draw  my  last  poHnted  breath 
under  this  roof,  stained  as  I  am  with  a  thousand  vices?  Will  heaven  permit  it!  Ah,  no! 
when  you  know  all.you'wUl  spurn  and  detest  roe,  as  I  do  mytelf.'* — '*  Alas  r*  answered  Fanny, 
**  whatovpr  may  have  been  your  fAolts,  repentance,  and  yonr  present  misery,  will,  f  tmst, 
atone  for  tiiom.  Wdliam,  your  sistei  is  at  presen  t  unable  to  walk— let  os bear  her  to  bed ; 
aftiT  which  g\^  to  our  itarcnts,  and  if  they  are  not  asleep,  relate  what  has  happened,  without 
mention  of  |tcrson.'* 

William  now  bore  Rmma  in  his  arms  to  the  bed  chamber,  where  he  left  her  with  his  wifi*, 
who  undn^Mod  iior.  and  was  not  a  little  shocked  to  s?e  the  emaciated  state  of  her  body,  ber 
bones  boin^  almo^^t  sharp  enoujrh  to  break  through  the  skin  that  covered  them. 

Having  pKicotl  her  in  be«l,  Fanny  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  to  take  some  refreshment, 
but  she  ileciincd  iL  Fanny  jndi;in|r  rc$t  the  most  mlutani-  to  her  exhausted  frame,  for  a  short 
tiino  n'tired,  and  joined  Wii'tiAm.  who  waited  for  her  below  stairs . 

The  stmn^ocss  of  the  whole  occurrence  emploxed  all  their  thonshts  and  coojeetores. 
Kmma's  dress  was  dean,  though  of  the  mo«t  simple  kind.  Her  features.  thon<rh  much  ema- 
ciatevi.  were  yet  lo^eiy ;  and  notwiiMtuinitnjT  she  was  past  the  age  of  thirtr.six,  m^t  stUi 
hue  been  Oisvunted  eaptivatin;. 

Se\era'.  times  daring  tue  nia;ht  dtd  the  kind  and  attentive  Fanny  steal  into  the  apartment  to 
Kvk  on  '.he  poor  pen: tent,  but  consianiiy  found  her  aw&ke,  and  '.zstenixnr  at  the  door,  lieard 
her  aiw:\}s  m  earnest  prA\er. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
In  ihe  trer-.;.n^.  i«xxini&  ana  ivmAT\l  :rqi::rwi  in  the  kiDc.«*  re 3*:*er  after  Ose  Knarer.  of 
\\>»*r.  :  %->  r.Aa  n*^  susr  oioa.  he>OQd  wh:i  tad  heen  toJi  tbew.  ::©::"  aftfr  ^r^ak^fC  Wi;  iaa 
h\v  ;*-  *."".u  ".:  *  jor.s  *'-*.:  »rr*.JD:s  o:^  .i^eres:  errtrkis.  det-*— tl::^* i  "o  c?s*.';>w  :*-*  T-^:h  of  :h* 
V««..s*s*  '  Vv  .'^r-^.r.'  SJL..:  i*iv  .-.,:.'>•.<*;- -  *'>->=  -  I  ~-^*  »>:f--?r»r  !  -^f^-r:  err  ihe 
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ilbetfcm  btvtf  tipporled  om^  «id  1  have  lived  even  to  the  tioM  wtieo  maa'f  d^jti  anfliid  tobe 
labour  and  sorrow ;  yet  it  is  not  fo  with  me ;  whenever  I  look  round  1  see  blsMiog^  and  bow 
with  feverence  to  heaveD,  who,  though  it  has  aiBicted,  has  also  blessed  me  beyond  the  oommon 
Jot  of  man."-—"  Best  of  men  and  parents  !*'  replied  William,  **  onr  sister  EmAia  is  returned 
penitent,  and  I  hope  worthy  of  your  forgiveness.*' 

Neither  age  nor  time  had  sufficiently  blunted  the  Cselings  of  Godwin  to  bear  this  inteliigt&oe 
without  emotion.  The  old  man  turned  pale,  a  universal  trembling  shook  his  frame,  and  for  a 
Boroent  he  cast  his  eyes  anaiously  around,  then  sank  senseless  on  the  bosom  of  his  son.  His 
situation  for  some  time  caose^  alann ;  but  by  the  cares  of  his  attentive  ohiklren  he  was  at 
fength  recovered :  and  rising,  be  said-^*'  Lead  me,  lead  me  to  my  misguided  daughter;  if  she 
is  indeed  repentant,  I  have  but  one  wkh  remainbg  unsatisfied,  and  that  is,  if  Edwin  lives,  that 
he  may  be  the  same." — **  Precipitation,  my  father/*  replied  William,  '*  might  be  &tal ;  Emma 
is  greatly  reduced ;  we  will  first,  if  you  please,  inform  her  you  oondesoend  to  see  her,  and  that 
she  may  hope  for  your  forgiveness.**—**  Be  it  so,**  replied  Godwin ;  '*  in  the  mean  time  I  will 
vetire,  and  offer  up  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  unexpected  blessing." 

Godwin  now.  took  the  arm  of  his  son,  while  Fanny  retired  to  inform  Emma  that  her  father 
was  apprised  of  lier  arrival,  and  to  prepare  her  for  his  prasenoe. 

During  the  absenee  of  Fanny,  i£mma,  weak  as  she  was^  had  risen,  and  sat  dressed  by  tlie 
bed  side ;  slie  had  apparently  been  weeping ;  and  on  the  entranoe  of  bar  lister,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and  entreated  her  to  plead  for  her  with  her  &ther. 

Fanny,  in  the  most  gentle  terms,  told  her  that  he  was  informed  of  what  had  passed ;  at  the 
same  time  conjuring  her  to  be  carefiii  of  her  behaviour  as  she  dreaded  any  strong  emotion  at 
that  time  of  lUe  might  be  fatal 

At  length  the  sound  of  feet  on  the  stairs  gave  notice  of  William  and  liis  lather'a  approach ; 
and  Emma,  unable  to  suppress  the  alarm  that  overpowered  her,  sunk  on  the  bed,  eadaiming 
in  a  voice  of  terror — Open,  earth,  and  hide  from  the  presence  of  a  yirtoous  father  a  monster, 

unworthy  to  see  the  light— a  prostitute«-a  parricide — a Ob,  Great  God !  my  crimes  crush 

me !  and,  infinite  as  is  thy  mercy,  I  dare  not  hope  to  meet  it. 

At  that  rooflsent  the  door  opened,  and  Emma,  with  more  exertion  than  she  appeared 
eapable  of,  threw  herself  from  the  bed  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  oryiag— -Mercy !  merej  I  while 
Godwin  could  net  speak,  and  gaaed  in  sUenoe  on  his  mioe  beaatiful  and  innocent  daughter. 
**  Oh ;  my  father,*'  added  she,  '*  you  cannot  forgive  me ;  but  crush  me  even  beneath  yonr  liset, 
and  I  will  bleet  you. " 

The  old  man  for  a  moment  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  then  tamed  with  a  look  of  compassion, 
and  sobbing  aloud,  exclaimed—"  Oh,  blessed  saint  1  if  *  then  art  permitted  to  view  us  at  this 
nomont  plead  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy  for  this  tliy  unhappy  daughter,  who,  I  trust  has 
abjured  ber  errors  !**«-**  Oh,  my  father  !**  cried  Emma,  does  the  slaughtered  lamb  entreat  for 
the  wolf  that  has  shed  its  blood  ?  How  then  oan  a  murdered  parent  plead  at  the  Throne  of 
Mercy  for  the  parricide  that  plunged  her  into  an  uatunely  grave  !  Ah  I  heaven  would  reject 
the  prayer,  and  pour  fresh  horrors  on  my  devoted  head  ;  yet  curse  me  not,  my  father ;  my 
guilt  is  sufficient,  and  my  punishment,  though  perhaps  not  adequate  to  my  faults,  yet  has  been 
acvere  ;  the  hand  of  God  I  am  convinced  is  on  me,  then  add  not  your  hatred  to  the  blow." 
.—**  If  my  forgiveness  can  soothe  thee,  thou  hast  it,"  replied  Godwin ;  *' thy  errors  have  been 
great ;  let  thy  repentance  be  exemplary." 

Emma  was  for  some  moments  unable  to  reply ;  she  clasped  her  father's  knees,  and  in  the 
humiliation  of  her  heart,  kissed  the  ground  on  which  he  stood.  At  length  she  exclaimed— 
^  Ah  !  you  know  not  the  extent  of  my  crimes,  or  yon  would  not  pardon  me  !  vice  has  brought 
me  to  the  very  gates  of  hell ;  atrocious  in  guilt,  heaven  has  been  exemplary  in  my  punish- 
ment.**.—** Whatever  may  have  been  thy  errors,**  replied  Godwin,  **  I  trost  sincere  repentance 
may  obliterate  them  ;  to  thy  own  heart  recapitulate,  and  to  God  alone  confess  them*  Thy 
^pallid  countenance  betoketis  ill  health  t  soon  wiayest  thou,  perhaps,  be  summoned  before  that 
awfol  tribunal,  from  whose  justice  there  is  no  appeal.  The  forgiveness  of  an  earthly  father 
thou  hast,  Emma :  none  but  thyself  can  procure  that  of  thy  heavenly  one. 

William,  who  dreided  to  prokmir  a  seene  so  palofol  to  both,  now  addressed  his  father,  saying 
^  Onr  sister,  sir,  requires  rest  t  solfer  me  to.  attend  yon  for  a  while ;  inan  hoar  or  two  both 
vm  be  more  composed,  and  equal  to  another  wieeting.^ — f*  Bo  it  so,  '*  replied  Godwin^ 
taking  Ms  son^i  aruh    ^  Emma,  seek  repentanoe,  and  theni  ibalit  vi«ai^^ikik^^nM*«   ^ 
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weO!  tlMadMltDoCwaiitBypnyen.-'_«Blc«tii«B  oa  hii 

mheWittkft  ipTffl.     «*  AIm»  bow  iMffomMT  changed 

RpUcd  PsBDjr,  **  have  eoatribated  towards  the  ahcratioB ;  In  health,  howettr.  thaiA 

if  fitr  better  thn  it  wai  fOMe  jean  back ;  yoar  reCani  too,  wil,  I  tnul,  add  la  Us 

Could  we  BOW  bot  bear  that  Edwin,  if  be  b  firfaig,  bad  renounced  his  vieea^  wn  ihoold  hntn 

bnt  little  to  wish."— ^  Edwin  Unng  r  replied  Ennu,  shodderiai^  «  Akvl  do  ^m  not  know 

be  Utes?"— ••  No,"  answered  Paanj,  «*  be  has  not  been  seen  branr  of  bu  frsilj  ibce  about 

Ibnr  months  after  an^bdored  Agnes's  death,  which  is  now  near  arfcnteenfssraago.  On  that 

ereot  be  quitted  the  amij,  bot  has  sinee  re-entered  it,  as  we  learned ;  and  also  a  i^iynfiittd 

aeoonnttfaaibe  was  aganiBarried  to  some  woannoTlafge  fortune.    Oh ,  aaj  heaven,  if  it  is 

so,  inspire  her  with  the  power  to  lead  him  back  to  rirtoe  7"—*  To  virtoe  !*  repeated  Emma, 

wildly.    **  Ko :  Edwin  is  not  returned  to  yirtoe,  except then  beeoming  saore  eafan,"  she 

coothiued— *'  we  began  the  ooar^  of  vice  together — monsters  of  iniquftj,  maj  our  crimes 
hare  termbiated  together  V—'*  Ton  know  then  that  be  is  liring  T  repKed  Fannr,  astonished 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  spoke.—**  Too  well  I  know  it,**  answered  she ;  yet.  Car  pity's  sake, 
ask  me  not  bow ;  nor  am  I  informed  of  partienlars :  only  that  be  is  rich,  and  equally  aban- 
doned of  God  as  myself  r—>"  We  will  not  then  name  bim  to  our  fother,"  returned  Fanny,  with 
nsigfa.  ««  He  bad  better  think  bim  dead,  orVntertain  the  most  distant  hope  of  his  icfonna. 
tion,  than  be  told  what  would  lie  beary  on  bis  heart.* 

As  Emma  appeared  Cilnt  afid  exhausted  by  the  conversation,  Fiumy  persuaded  her  to 
endeavour  to  rest,  and  soon  aft^  left  her,  to  disclose  to  William  what  she  had  heard  icspeotiog 
Edwin,  and  the  emotion  she  showed  at  the  mention  of  bis  name. 

**  Alas  r  saki  she,  **  I  am  convinced  she  is  informed  of  some  horrid  cirenoMtanee,  which 
perhaps  we  are  happier  to  be  ignorant  ot  HeaTen  has  brought  back  one  wanderer;  in  its 
own  time  perbqis  it  may  also  lead  back  the  other.** 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Emma,  after  she  bad  been  returned  a  week  to  the  form,  so  for  recovered  from  ber  fotlgue,  and 
the  misery  she  had  undergone,  that  siie  was  able  to  leave  her  room ;  but  her  health  was 
▼itibly  declining,  and  a  hectic  cough,  with  an  expectoration  of  blood,  daily  reduced  her 
though  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  The  whole  family  treated  her  with  peculiar  kind- 
ness  and  spared  no  pains  to  recover  both  her  health  and  her  spirits,  a  circumstance  that  ever 
called  forth  the  most  bitter  self-accusation.  Her  person  was  even  yet  lovely,  but  vanity  was 
dead  in  her  bosom  ;  her  hair,  which  had  been  uncommonly  fine,  was  cut  off  before  her  return 
to  the  country,  and  her  dress  she  continued  equally  simple  as  that  she  then  wore.  In  the 
morning  she  arose  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  after  passing  an  hour  or  two  in  prayer,  wrote 
until  breakfast  time,  when  ber  eyes  were  usoally  swollen  with  weepuig.  She  afterwards  in 
spite  of  all  Fanny's  entreaties,  would  assist  in  domestic  occupations  until  dinner,  of  which  she 
ate  very  sparingly,  drinking  nothing  bot  water ;  and  in  the  evening  a  draught  of  mQk,  which 
concluded  the  regimen  of  the  day ;  then  retired  very  early,  though  not  to  rest,  two  or  three 
hours  being  devoted  to  the  same  duties  as  in  the  morning. 

The  name  of  Edwin  ever  caused  her  the  most  violent  emotion,  and  was  therefore,  as  much 
as  possible,  suppressed  by  William  and  Fanny,  without  giving  suspicion  to  their  fother. 
To  the  little  Agnes  Emma  was  particularly  attached ;  and  if  ever  for  a  moment  she  forgot 
the  sorrow  that  devoured  her  it  was  in  her  company. 

1  In  the  meantime,  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  were  settled  in  town,  were  they  much  feared  they 
should  be  long  detained,  as  Mr  Somerton's  health,  was  in  a  most  precarious  state ;  and  be  had 
lived  to  be  sensible  of  the  attentions  of  a  virtuous  daughter,  from  whom  he  declared  he  would 
be  no  separated. 

His  temper,  naturally  bad,  was  now  yet  more  embittered  by  illness  and  age ;  and  though 
he  had  some  years  before  left  his  only  daughter,  her  husband,  and  infant,  to  perish  from  want, 
yet  now  expected  that  daughter  to  devote  herself  to  him.  She  frequently  lamented  havii^ 
brought  Anna  to  London  with  her,  as  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  either  confining  her  to  a 
sick  chamber,  or  leaving  ber  for  whole  days  together.  This  consideration  determined  her  to 
hasten  to  form  an  acquaintance,  if  possible,  with  the  Fitzmorris  family ;  for  if  ahe  found 
them  agreeable,  Editha,  though  younger  than  Anna,  would  prove  an  agreeable  oompanicii. 
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'  One  moroingt  therefore,  with  Aona,  the  paid  the  preHmiiuuy  vbit,  and  wai  reeelred  with 
particular  respect.  Mrs  Fitzmorrfs,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  a 
good  sort  of  woman,  bat  possessed  none  of  those  humane  sentiments  that  distinguished  her 
new  visitor;  of  her  niece  she  was  particnlarty  fond,  and  being  pleased  with  the  person  of 
Anna,  readily  acquiesced  with  Mrs  Palmer  to  the  wish  of  a  ftirther  aoquaintance  with  them. 
The  young  girls  were  mutually  delighted  with  each  other ;  nor  was  Editha  less  pleased  with 
Mrs 'Palmer,  with  whom  she  wished  to  converse  without  the  restraint  of  her  aunt's  presenee* 
and  give  vent  to  the  overflowings  of  her  heart. 

The  next  morning  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  to  gratify  her  niece,  returned  Mrs  P^mer^  visit,  and 
Invited  her  and  Anna  to  dinner  on  the  day  foUowing^an  invitation  whiefa*  though  her  atten- 
tion to  her  father  obliged  her  to  decline  for  herself,  she  accepted  for  Anna»  whom  she  proposed 
to  call  for  in  the  evening,  on  her  return  home. 

Anna  was  delighted  with  the  invitation,  and  charmed  with  Editha,  who,  though  not  mneh 
above  fourteen,  possessed  an  understanding  uncommon  at  her  years.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  Mr  Fitzmorris  was  announced,  business  calling  him  to  his  sister's,  whom  he  seldom 
visited  on  any  other  account,  possessing  none  of  that  parental  fondness  for  Editha,  who 
constantly  resided  with  her  aunt,  that  many  persons  might  have  felt  for  so  amiable  a  daughter. 

On  his  entrance  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  excited  only  an  inclination  of  the  liead ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes  the  beauty  of  Anna  more  particularly  engaged  his  attention,  and  he 
condescended  not  only  to  address  her,  but  also  to  congratulate  his  daughter  on  so  amiable  an 
acquaintance. 

Mr  Fitzmorris  was  apparently  not  beyond  the  middle  age,  but  bloated,  and  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  free  liver.  In  his  manners  he  was  haughty  and  imperious,  and  in  his  disposition  at 
once  avaricious  and  prodigal ;  by  every  means  in  bis  power  accumulating  wealth,  and  squan- 
dering it  in  the  gratification  of  every  fiivourite  vice. 

Such  was  the  lather  of  the  artless,  open-hearted  Editha,  who  from  her  tender  years  had 
trembled  at  the  presence  of  a  fiither,  and  whose  youthful  mind  had  received  a  shock  two  years 
before,  when  she  lost  a  mother,  from  whom  alone  she  had  ever  experienced  parental  affection. 

Fitzmorris  had  also  a  son,  two  years  younger  than  Editha,  but  for  whom  he  appeared  to 
have  as  little  affectbn,  and  whom  he  kept  constantly  at  school,  perhaps  fortunately  for  the 
youth,  for,  at  least,  it  preserved  him  from  the  contagions  poison  of  ill  example. 

Fitzmorris*s  ideas  were  too  depraved  to  admire  beauty  without  wishing  to  possess  it;  he 
therefore  contemplated  the  innocent  attractions  of  Anna  as  the  kite  doth  the  dove  he  means  to 
devour ;  and  on  her  leaving  the  room  for  a  short  time  with  his  daughter,  questioned  his  sister 
respecting  this  new  acquaintance.  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  judged  from  the  bebavionr  of  Mrs 
Palmer,  and  the  appellation  by  which  Anna  was  distinguished,  that  she  was  ondonbtedly  her 
daughter,  replied  by  informing  him  that  she  was  actually  so. 

**  And  who,"  said  he,  **  is  Mrs  Palmer?    Have  you  long  known  her  ?" 

His  sister  replied  in  the  negative,  saying,  ^*  I  became  acquainted  with  her  merely  in  icoa- 
tequence  of  her  purchasing,  while  yon  were  at  Bath,  those  old  negroes  that  I  mentioned  to 
you.     She  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr  Somerton,  and  is  reported  to  be  imnumsely  rich." 

This  intelligence  was  not  so  pleasing  to  Fitzmorris  as  if  he  had  heard  Anna  was  poor  and 
unprotected,  for  m  that  case  his  fortune  might  have  assisted  his  designs ;  as  it  was,  he  regarded 
success  to  be  almost  impracticable. 

Anna  and  Editha  in  the  meantime  were  cementing  their  new  friendship  by  numbers  of 
little  interesting  communications. 

**  Ah,  Miss  Palmer,"  said  Editha,  *'  how  happy  are  yon  to  possess  such  a  mother  1  Indeed 
I  do  envy  you ;  but  her  tenderness,  when  she  addresses  you,  brings  my  own  so  strongly  to  my 
remembrance,  that  my  eyes,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavours,  overflow  with  tears.  Ah, 
if  you  had  known  her,  you  must  have  loved  her— even  our  negroes  idolized  her.  Their  bitter 
lamentations  on  her  death  even  yet  make  my  heart  sink  when  I  reflect  on  them :  she  was 
ever  their  mediatrix,  and  frequently  turned  the  anger  of  my  father  from  them  to  herself  How 
often  have  I  wished  I  had  died  with  her  T— **  That  wish  is  wrong,  my  dear  Miss  Fitzmorris," 
replied  Anna,  "  and  almost  ungrateful  to  those  dear  friends  yon  have  left.  Have  yon  not  a 
tnider  fotber  and  a  good  aunt  T-^**  This  is  true,"  answered  Editha ;  '*  but  ray  fisther^ 
manner  Is  so  distant,  that,  though  I  often  long  to  embraee  and  dwK^Y&AioMdk^  ^i|^\^»x%'b^% 
he  iookffo  cddly  oo  me.    I  hope  be  tovei  me,  Aima\  Y»ut  \  iacB«9CvGMa  Ikix^a  ^s^ka  ^^n^^*— 
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**  H«  oNHi  lev*  you,"  replied  Anna,  warmly;  **  hoir  can  he  avoid  it,  when  eTSD  J^  that  knoir 
yoa  ao  Uuie,  love  you  ?    Mrs  Palmer,  too^  the  worthy  Felii,  mj  brothert  and  al^  are  charmed 
with  yoo.**— **  Your  brother  1    Wai  that  youth  your  brother,  then,  that  aoeotopanied  Hm 
good  old  man,  who  came  to  purchase  the  negroes,  and  to  whom  I  am  lo  much  faidebted  ibr 
IMa  goodnem  ?"— .**  Yes,  my  younger  brother,  Edward,**  answered  Anna.     "  I  have  also  a 
brother  called  Reuben,  and  a  sweet  young  sister  named  Agnes.** — '*  Bless  me,**  cried  Editha, 
**  you  amase  me  1    I  understood  you  were  Mrs  Palmer's  only  child,  by  the  manner  in  whioh 
she  spoke  of  you.** — **  You  misunderstand  her  kindness,  my  dear,*'  replied  Anna;  *'IIib 
Palmer  is  only  my  godmother ;  but,  brought  up  with  her  from  my  infancy,  the  name  is  more 
jHBiliar  to  me  than  my  own :  I  love  her  eqiuilly  with  my  father,  and  she,  T  am  sure,  loves  me 
aa  her  child."— **  That  is  sufficiently  evident,*'  answered  Editha.    **  Happy,  happy  Anna,  to 
have  two  mothers,  and  perhaps  a  tender  father  >*' — *'  Ye^  my  love,  a  dear,  kind,  and  afleo- 
tienate  one ;  and  who,  though  only  a  larmer,  is  universally  respected  and  beloved."—*'  Rich, 
lioh  Anna  T  exclaimed  Editha,  "  I  would  I  were  your  sister,  and  my  poor  brother  also 
yours  r 

Thus  ended  the  discourse,  but  not  the  impression  it  made  on  botn.  Anna's  heart  was 
afflicted  for  tkie  gentle  Editha,  who  appeared  to  deserve  more  tenderness  than  she  apparently 
met  with.  EUiitha,  on  her  part,  reflected  on  the  happiness  of  Anna,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  she  was  not  Mrs  Palmer's  daughter,  as  that  lady  always  addressed  her  with  ay  dear  ckUd, 
•r  speaking  of  her,  said  Anna,  or  Miss  Palmer.  That  she  was  a  farmer's  daughter  did  not 
lessen  her  in  Editha's  opinion ;  but  she  was  too  well  acquainted  with  both  the  disposition  of 
her  Isther  and  aunt  not  to  know  it  would  have  a  contrary  efiect  on  them ;  yet,  too  delicate  to 
McntioA  thb  to  her  new  firiead,  she  determined  f  o  say  nothing  about  it  to  eltber,  bnt  to  leave 
thedisdosure  to  chance* 

After  passing  a  very  agreeable  day,  Anna  returned  home  in  the  evening  with  Mn  Palmer 
who  called  for  her  at  Mrs  Fitzmorris*s ;  and  having  thanked  the  lady  for  her  attention  to 
Anna,  obtained  her  promise  that  Editha  should  pass  the  ensuing  day  at  her  house. 

From  this  time  the  acquaintance  became  permanent,  and  the  young  folks  were  seldom  a 
day  apart.  As  Mrs  PiUmer  was  constantly  confined  with  her  £EUher,  she  was  overdyed 
to  find  such  amusement  for  Anna,  who,  in  company  with  Editha.  her  aunt,  and  father,  the 
latter  frequently  condescending  to  be  of  the  party,  visited  several  public  places ;  yet  such 
was  the  coldness  of  manners  natural  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  and  the  something  still  more  dis- 
gusting in  those  of  her  brother,  that  Anna  at  most  but  respected  them,  and,  naturally  timii^ 
aeidom  spoke  in  their  presence  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
every  moment  passed  alone  with  Editha  was  employed  in  the  exchange  of  their  mutual 
thoughts  and  observations.  Editha,  who  was  less  timid,  had  in  the  meanwhile  insensihlv 
made  herself  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  Mrs  Palmer,  whom  she  would  run  to  meet  if  she 
heard  her  coming ;  cr,  when  at  her  house,  and  only  her  and  Anna  present,  would  steal  softly 
round  her  chair,  and  taking  her  round  the  neck,  kiss  her  cheeks,  saying,  **  I  have  no  other 
way  of  paying  the  debt  of  love  I  owe  you,  and  I  am  determined  you  shall  take  it  thus— thus 
— ^nd  thus,*'  repeatedly  saluting  her. 

Anna,  though  she  was  truly  attached  to  Mrs  Palmer  and  her  friend,  yet  sighed  after  the 
calm  pleasures  of  Inglewood;  she  wrote  frequently  to  the  family,  and  expressed  the 
warmest  wishes  that  her  return  might  be  speedy.  One  of  her  letters  to  her  supposed  mother 
ran  thus:— 

••  My  dear,  dear  Mother  !— I  am  sick  of  this  groat,  noisy,  dirty  town,  and  am  hourly  wishing 
that  my  good  mamma's  duty  would  permit  her  to  return  to  Inj^lewood  ;  but  as  yet  we  have 
no  prospect  of  such  happiness,  as  Mr  Somerton's  health  is  still  in  the  same  precarious  state. 
We  have  formed  an  acquainunce  with  the  Fitzmorris  family ;  and  I  am  quite  delighted  with 
Editha,  whom  1  truly  believe  is  one  of  the  best,  as  she  is  the  handsonoest  girl  I  ever  saw. 
Her  aunt,  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  fond  of  her ;  but  her  partiality  is  so 
stransrely  shown,  that  it  does  act  reach  the  heart,  like  such  kindness  as  my  father  and  you  ever 
express  fbr  me.  She  never  says  my  love — nor  Editha — nor  my  child,  as  you  address  us ;  hut 
Miss  Fltznorris,  or  Miss  Editha,  as  if  she  was  speaking  to  a  stranger — then  holds  long,  tedious 
dlscoorsm  about  the  dbtanctioos  due  to  birth  and  fortune.  She  likewise  frequently  <*bMa« 
Rditha  for  addressing  the  domestics  as  if  they  were  her  equals,  though,  I  can  assni«  you,  it  has  no 
Am/  ^ifeet,  ibr  tliev  dmoit  adMc  her,  aiidaxa  lead^  \a  dit^ta  who  shall  first  fly  to  serve  hfr. 
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**  Kr  Fitiiiionis  bM  bean  i.  iModsoflM  hud,  and  appetrt  about  ten  yean  older  than  nj 
faiber,  yat  perbapa  he  la  not  aa  muob ;  bnt  ha  haa  a  fiied  gloofli  on  hia  flMtwaa^  aad  an  haM- 
tnal  frown  that  beeps  one  at  a  diatanea,  and  wfaioh  Edttha  feela  ai  much  aa  me,  though  aho  It 
hia  only  dangfater,  and  k  aocurtonad  to  it :  yet  haia  Tary  bind,  and  I  Ibd  nyidf  OBgnitefol  hk 
thus  finding  fault  with  him. 

**  Editha  baa  a  brother  at  WiMohettcrsofaooU  who  aho  ia  veiy  flnid  trf,  hut  whom  aha  aaei 
rarely,  at  her  father  doea  not  suffer  ban  to  oonie  boBM  except  at  TUeationa.  Oh,  ny  mother  1 
bow  unlike  you  and  my  father  I  I  am  vabi  enough  to  thfarfc  you  have  aa  often  wished  Ibr  me 
Ht  home  ag^  as  I  myself  bare  sighed  after  k. 

**  I  bare  seen  a  great  many  fine  things :  but  Indeed  several  of  them  tired  me,-  even  at  tin 
moment,  and  would  yet  gsore  so  were  I  to  attempt  giving  a  deserlption  of  them ;  I  sbaU  them- 
lore  omit  them  until  jae  meet  mound  our  dem  fire-aide ;  I  wfl!  then  produce  them  againal 
keuben  and  Edward,  who  have  been  travellaraas  well  aa  myself,  and  the  lint  of  whom  I  ivell 
remember,  was  as  glad  to  get  back  as  I  shall  be.  My  dear  mamma  yesterday  made  ase  a  pw- 
lent  of  a  purse  containing  so  muob  money,  that  I  would  Ibin  not  have  taken  it,  as  I  bad  in  reaKty 
no  occasion  for  it;  but  site  insisted  on  my  obedienoe,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  my  buying  wlwt 
was  BBOSt  pleasing  to  me ;  I  have  tberelbre  purebased  knee  and  aboe  bueklea  Ibr  my  fiitber 
and  brothers — two  walking  caoes  for  my  dear  grrandfathers— >and  a  gown  for  yon — a  frock  for 
Agne%  and  what  she  will  like  still  better,  tbe  prettiest  doll  I  oould  meet  witlk 

*'  Adieu»  my  beloved  mother.  I  need  not  Ud  you  remember  me  In  your  prayers,  ^isa  att 
tbe  dear  family  a  bunilred  timea  for  me,  and  believe  me  your 

**  Grateftd  and  aflbctlonate  daughter, 

**  Ami  A  PALMaa  Goownr* 

**  I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  fine  sometimes  when  I  go  out  with  Sirs 
Fitzmorris,  that  I  feel  unoomfbrtable ;  but  it  has  been  merely  to  gratify  her  taste  fbr  show,  aa 
I  now  frequently  accompany  her  in  public.  Mra  Palmer  said  tbe  other  day,  *  My  dear  Anna, 
we  will  throw  by  all  these  uaelem  decorationa  when  we  get  home ;  and  if  our  unadorned 
manners  and  persons  cannot  procure  ua  reapeot,  we  will  endea? our  to  be  satisfied  without  it." 

CHAPTER    XLII. 
Anna's  letters  were  ever  received  with  ddight  at  Inglewood,  particularly  as  tbey  all  breathed 
tbe  pure  spirit  of  a  heart  unoontominated  by  either  pleasure  or  pride. 

Fanny  and  Emma  were  alone  wiicn  the  former  received  this  last  epfstle,  and  having  read 
it,  reached  it  to  her  sister.—  "  Charming  innocence  1*'  said  she,  as  she  returned  it,  *'  may  heaven 
at  least  not  be  deaf  to  thia  prayer — auiyeat  tboo  walk  through  life  untainted  as  thou  art  at 
present !  but  I  have  no  doubt  thou  wilt,  for  thou  posseasest  not  those  detested  seeds  of  vanity 
that  brought  rac  to  my  ruin.  Ah,  F^ny  I  well  do  I  remember  my  unnaturally  pressing  my 
mother  to  sulfcr  roe  to  go  to  London.  Agnes,  too,  asked  it  for  me  ;  yet  she  wept  to  see  my 
mother's  reluctance,  and  said,  that,  bad  she  been  in  my  place,  she  would  not  have  made  a 
parent  so  uneasy  to  purchase  a  kingdom.  But  I  was  deaf  to  all  but  my  vanity,  though  I  was 
then  far  from  thinking  of  conmiitting  evil,  and  only  wiahed  to  be  dressed,  and  partake  of  those 
pleasures  which  the  unhappy  Whitmore  and  his  sister  described  to  me.  He  had  awakened 
those  sentiments  of  pride  that  were  natural  to  me,  aad  I  longed  to  show  myself,  and  be  ad- 
mired."— "  Alas  r  replied  Fanny,  **  how  deceived  were  your  father  and  mother  in  the  cha- 
racter of  that  unhappy  roan  1  His  sister,  poor  woman,  was  punished,  I  fear,  fbr  it  is  plain 
Edwin  never  lovied  ber."<»*'  Edwin  !**  repeated  Emma,  with  the  usual  emotion  the  name  ever 
occasioned,  *'  Edwin  1  would  to  God  be  had  perished  in  the  cradle,  or  I  in  my  motbei^a 
womb  r* — *'  My  dear  Emma,"  replied  Fanny,  **  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  distress  you  ;  but 
the  impression  tbe  name  of  Edwin  makes  en  you  b  almost  dreadful  *  That  he  was  Whit* 
more's  murderer  is  too  true ;  but  the  band  of  God  alone  sufTered  Edwin  to  become  tbe 
aveager  of  his  family,  and  to  be  the  scourge  of  those  vices  he  had  so  perniciously  Inculcated ; 
endeavour  then,  my  sister,  to  think  on  him  with  less  anguish." — **  Never !"  interrupted 
Emma.  "  For  the  death  of  Whitmore,  heaven  forgive  both  him  and  me ;  for  surely  my  fol- 
lies contributed  towards  it,  as  much  as  his  Islse  ideas  of  hom>ur ;  but  there  are  more  latent 
causea-.-cause8  which,  once  known,  would  make  you  ahrink,  thongh  guileless,  nay^  a^ux^LtsA 
again  to  misery  !  Nay,  my  vtrtuoua  sister,  can  I  shock  ^t^vix  f^aax^  «ax%  ^Y^  T^5d^j^'v 
horrid  as.  the  orenta  di  my  life  I    It  waa,  indead,  my  toX  Vi^^«ik\.\na«  \«X  \%w»^NS.  f*wi»^>*^ 
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impowiMo-f  have  therefore  done  at  nj  ftther  adviied ;  Ihave  reeapHolated  my  errors  to  mj 
own  heart,  and  oonfeated  them  to  God.  Ah !  woald  to  hearea  my  preaent  eootoitioo  or  teaif 
eould  ohliterate  them  1  but  it  is  in  Tain— mj  repentance  cones  too  late.  Ah  I  howr  often  in 
my  sleep  has  my  mother  seemed  to  stand  befm  me,  and  reproach  me  with  her  death,  the  Wcei 
of  my  own  life,  and  prognosticate  the  final  destmction  tliat  awaited  me  r 

Though  Fanny  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  soften  the  pernancy  of  the 
grief  that  evidently  undermined  the  conrtitution  of  Emma,  yet  all  was  omvafling ;  she  grew 
daily  weaker,  and  at  length  was  unable  to  leave  her  chamber,  though  she  still  employed  her- 
self in  writing,  and  never  laid  down  to  sleep  without  first  imploring  not  only  die  fbrgiveneM  of 
heaven  for  her  ofiences,  but  also  of  her  father.  In  short,  her  penitence  and  humility  inte- 
lested  all,  giving  at  once  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  first  from  the  cruel  refiectioD  that  her  vioet 
had  made  so  severe  a  repentance  necessary,  and  the  last,  that  her  life  had  not  only  been  hap- 
pOy  prolonged  beyond  her  guilt,  but  that  heaven  had  given  her  time  and  Inclination  Ibr 
repentance. 

At  length  she  was  reduced  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  her  bed,  at  times  was  deli- 
rious, and  so  violently  agitated,  that  her  suflTerings  were  terrible  to  the  spectators. 

Fanny  now,  even  upon  her  knees*  entreated  her  lather-in-law  to  lie  absent  firom  snch  a 

scene  of  horror. 

«<  No,"  said  the  old  man;  "my  child  is  penitent;  and  shall  I  abandon  her  at  this  hour?  In 
her  lucid  intervals  I  will  pray  by  her,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  her  with  hope^  Ah,  Fanny  f 
thou  art  thyself  now  a  parent,  and  at  once  nobly  performest  the  duties  of  a  daqghter  and  a 
mother ;  lay,  couldst  thou,  though  heaven  forbid  thou  shouldst  ever  have  the  trial,  couldst 
thou,  at  such  a  fearful  moment,  refrain  from  administering  all  the  comfort  in  thy  power  ?** 

**  Alas,  no,  my  father !"  replied  Fanny ;  **  but  my  fear  for  your  health  makes  me  thus 
anxious.  The  low  of  Emma,  just  restor^i  to  us,  and  as  suddenly  snatched  away,  will  indeed 
be  hard  to  t>ear ;  and  should  it  also  deprive  usof  you,  we  shall  sink  beneath  the  blow." 

**  The  consdousoess  of  having  acted  right,  even  in  that  case,  Fanny,  will  support  you.  It  Is 
now  nineteen  years  since  the  happy  day  that  you  became  the  wife  of  William ;  nor  have  I,  in 
that  period,  seen  one  mom  or  eve  wit  bout  blessing  the  hoar  that  united  you.  Ton  are  the 
mother  of  my  old  age,  and  your  children  the  comfort  of  my  second  childhood." 

Bernard,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  with  Agnes  between  his  knees,  nursing  her  new 
doll,  raised  his  eyes  as  Godwin  ceased  speaking,  and  replied,  **  Sure  enough,  Fanny  has  ever 
been  a  dutiful  daughter  and  a  good  wife ;  but  if  she  is  ten  times  better,  WiOiain  is  deserving 
of  her." 

^  They  are  worthy  of  each  other,"  returned  Godwin :  **  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  has  one  a 
virtue  that  the  other  does  not  equally  possess." 

Godwin  then  adjourned  to  his  daughter's  chamber,  whom  he  found  calm,  but  eitremely 
weak  and  exhausted  ;  kneeling  by  her,  he  prayed  long  and  fervently ;  then,  in  a  discourse 
replete  with  true  devotion,  pointed  out  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  blessed  and  kissed  her. 
**  Emma,"  said  he,  '*  thy  life  has  been  short,  and  fiill  of  sin  and  sorrow  ;  mine  has  been  long, 
and  also  replete  with  error ;  yet  I  doubt  not,  with  true  repentance,  we  shall  meet  again  in 
the  land  of  peace,  to  part  no  more  '* 

Emma  was  at  first  too  much  afiected  to  reply,  but  pressed  her  father^s  hand,  and  bathed  it 
with  her  tears.  At  length,  struggling  with  her  emotion,  she  exclaimed  faintly,  **  Ah  !  my 
lather,  the  polluted  parricide  Emma  will  never  be  permitted  to  shaie  the  reward  of  the 
righteous  r* — **  Desponding  woman  1**  answered  Godwin,  "  shall  thy  contracted  understanding 
set  limits  to  God's  mercy  ?     Never,  never  yet,  Emma,  did  he  reject  a  repentant  and  contrite 

heart" 

Godwin  soon  after  withdrew,  and  Emma  fell  asleep  {  during  which,  Fanny  was  joined  by 
her  husband,  both  anxiously  remaining  by  her  until  he  awoke. 

Her  strength  being  somewhat  recruited  by  the  rest  she  had  obtained,  her  delirium  on  her 
first  awakening  was  uncommonly  vehement,  and  required  all  William's  strength  and  tendeiw 
ness  to  at  once  oblige  and  soothe  her  to  remain  in  bed.  **  I  will  go  to  Inglewood,"  ex- 
claimed she ;  **  my  poor  mother  commanded  it — your  paths  are  the  paths  of  hell — my 
soul  shall  never  again  know  pollution  —  I  despise  your  threats ;  what  are  prisons  to 
me  ?"  Then  looking  at  William  with  a  fixed  horror,  she  cried,  **  Begone,  Edwin,  — fiend 
^nHm$Ur-MDyihwg  but  brother l"    T\iea  Vn  %Vkw«t  ^v^ca^  **^«aiTO^\V8Ww  i 
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of  blood ;  yon  murdered  Whitmore ;  but  that  yoa  may  wash  ydor  hands  from— his  wife  will  forfive 
you,  for  she  set  jon  upon  the  deed,  I  suppose;  but  who  shall  forgive  you  this  last,  this  wont, 
this  detestable  V  Exhausted  by  the  exertion,  as  she  uttered  the  last  word  she  sunk  on  * 
her  pfllow,  and  after  some  little  time  appeared  to  sleep,  while  William  and  his  trembling  wife 
looked  at  each  other  fai  silent  terror  After  remaining  tolerably  composed  for  near  half  a& 
hour,  she  again  woke^  but  more  plackl,  and  apparently  insensible  of  her  last  delirium.  "  My 
kind  brother  and  sister,"  said  she,  **  for  you  permit  me  to  call  you  so,  unworthy  as  I  am» 
heaven  will,  I  hope,  requite  your  goodness  to  me.  In  the  little  drawer  belonging  to  the  table 
u  a  manuscript,  which  contains  the  fatal  history  of  my  errors.  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to 
relate  them,  but  imposed  the  penance  on  myself  of  recapitulating  them  thus.  Ob,  do  not  hate  and 
despise  me  while  you  read,  nor,  unless  you  hold  it  particularly  necessary,  do  not  show  it  to  my 
father ;  not  to  conceal  my  own  shame  do  I  speak,  but  because  the  recital  would  sink  him  to 
the  grave.  Nay,  why  do  you  both  weep  ?  My  father  bids  me  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
even  thinks  I  may  be  forgiven.  Alas  I  he  knows  not  half  my  crimes ;  his  words,  prayers,  and 
blessings,  have,  however,  comforted  me,  and  my  heart  is  no  longer  sunk  in  despair.  One 
thing  now  alone  presses  severely  on  my  spirits,  which,  perhaps,  you  will  only  attribute  to  the 
wanderings  of  sickness,  yet  which  to  me  always  appeared  the  effect  of  a  divine  mission.  From 
the  time  of  my  mother's  death,  in  my  dreams  I  frequently  saw  her,  but  always  with  a  severe 
and  angry  countenance;  and  in  particuhur,  about  a  month  before  I  came  to  Inglewood, 
heaven  alone  knows  the  impression  she  made  on  me  I  Since  that  time  restless  has  been  my 
nights,  1  have  never  since  seen  her  ;  methinks  it  seems  as  if  she  had  totally  abandoned  me ; 
for  though  she  frowned  and  chid  me,  her  anger  has  been  salutary  to  my  soul,  and  I  feel  I 
could  die  satisfied  were  I,  even  for  a  moment,  to  see  her  again.** — **  My  dear  sister,*'  replied 
William,  **  the  life  of  error  you  were  wont  to  lead  being,  as  I  trust,  contrary  to  your  natural 
disposition  and  education,  both  conspired  to  give  rise  to  ideas  which,  however  you  might 
banish  waking,  you  could  not  stifle  in  those  hours  when  we  retrace,  with  mingled  truth  and 
Action,  various  subjects.  Your  mother's  death  had  doubtless  made  a  particular  impression  on 
you,  and  caused  you  frequently  to  dream ;  she  uttered  those  reproaches  which  your  own  heart 
alone  dictated,  ffince  your  return  to  virtue,  Emma,  those  self-reproaches  have,  in  some 
measure,  subsided ;  and  your  agonised  fency  no  longer  presents  the  Image  of  an  unhappy, 
angry  parent.'*—**  It  is  a  natural  conclusion,  William,  for  you  to  make,"  replied  Emma,  '*yet 
you  know  not  how  strong,  how  awful  the  last  injunction,  which  I  strictly  obeyed ;  yet,  my 
brother,  she  has  since  abandoned  me  ! "— '*  We  will  suppose  then,  my  dear  sister,**  replied 
Fanny,  "  that  the  errand  of  mercy  on  which  she  was  permitted  to  come  is  fulfilled,  and  that 
she  bos  no  further  business,  until  she  greets  you  in  a  most  happy  eternity.** — **  Blessed 
thought  !**  replied  Emma  ;  **  yet,  if  I  could  but  once  more  have  seen  her,  and  without  that 
frowning  countenance,  I  confess  it  would  have  made  me  die  happy ;  but  God*s  will  be  done." 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 
For  two  days  after  the  foregoing  discourse  Emma  yet  struggled  hard  with  anguish,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  evening  her  approaching  dissolution  became  apparent ;  her 
senses  had  been  perfect  since  the  last-mentioned  delirium,  and  her  death  was  as  edifying  as  her 
life  had  been  erroneous.  Surrounded  by  the  whole  family,  even  the  old  men,  she  joined  her 
prayers  and  blessings  with  them,  particularly  admonishing  Reuben  and  Edward  to  beware  of 
vice,  and  tread  firm  in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 

The  youths  listened  with  pious  attention ;  the  dying  moralist  made  an  impression  more 
permanent  than  all  the  eloquence  of  learning,  or  pedantry  of  books.  They  beheld  a  woman, 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  uncommonly  lovely,  sinking  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  her  own 
errors,  and  a  striking  example  of  the  InefBcacy  of  every  human  endowment  without  virtue. 

The  youths  eadi  held  one  of  her  hands,  already  covered  with  the  cold  damp  of  death,  and 
pressed  it  to  their  lips,  promised  to  remember  her  injunctions,  rendered  yet  more  sacred  by 
the  solemn  hour  in  which  they  were  given. 

The  friendly  Bernard  kissed  and  wept  over  her. .  '*  Ah,  Emma ! "  said  he,  <*  thou  shouldst 
have  striven  against  this  unhappy  illness :  thou  shonldst  have  lived  to  nurse  us  old  men ;  not 
thus  have  hurried  to  the  grave  before  us.    What  if  thou  hast  been  faulty,  thou  art  ULAt.  v^^ 
first :  God  has  forgiven  thee,  I  am  sure ;  and  let  him  that  ViaXVi  no  f&SL\}DxvK  ^^  ^ttx  tNxsoftT 

Godwm  next  approached,  his  venerable  (otm  beat  to  \Jtift  ^%x^  >B«X\&»  «1«^  ^'^^^^ 
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heaven,  and  praying,  he  bletied,  and  repeatedly  forgave*  his  dymg  dnghtec^-^  I  haii  a  wiil^* 
said  Emma  faintly,  *<  to  see  your  Anna,  bat,  deprived  of  that  pleasoce,  lay  1  Uesa«d  htr. 
Agnes,  my  love^^  turning  to  the  little  girl,  **  ever  be  attentive  to  yoor  pareot^  loiget  not 
your  duty,  and  God  will  not  forget  you*" 

William  then  approached  ;  his  manly  cheeks  covered  with  taar%  and  onahla  to  tg^ak,  be 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.-.*<  William,"  said  she^  **  dearest  brother*  whose  wefth»  alas^  £ 
was  sensible  of  too  late,  do  not  bate  my  memory.  My  Fanny  toe^  kind  lister !  aaj,  waep  not ; 
now  worthily  you  have  fulfilled  the  duty  which  I  am  ashamiid  to  have  neglected  !  Loi^  wm^ 
you  be  happy,  worthy  pair,  and  may  the  blessfoga  of  heaven  be  maltipUed  qb  your  hiiilg* 

Emma  now  appeared  exhausted*  even  to  almost  hunting  ;  Fanny  thenfora  fntfted  bar 
to  cease  speaking,  and  endeavour  to  sleep— a  desire  she  immediately  eonipUed  witta^  first  JooU^g 
Undly,  but  fixedly,  around  on  every  particular  object,  as  though  she  would  iaprefli  her  peiMn 
on  their  memory ;  then,  desiring  to  be  placed  rather  lower  in  bed,  she*  after  0Miia  time*  fiiU 
into  an  apparently  heavy  sleep,  in  which  she  continued  without  a  straggle,  or  the  latst  ea»- 
▼ulsfon*  for  more  than  two  hours,  all  sitting  round  in  silent  dejection*  and  waitigg  the  eiViBi  «f 
her  next  awaking,  which  they  feared  would  be  decisive. 

At  length  she  began  to  tuir,  and  the  attentive  Fanny  wms  instantly  hy  her  aide.  **  My 
fbter,**  cried  Enuna*  with  a  smile,  which  was  the  first  they  had  seen  enliven  her  Ibaiurea  siaoe 
her  return,  **  oh,  you  know  not  how  happy  I  am !  I  have  again  seen  my  mother*  and  she  teU 
me  I  was  forgiven.  Ah,  Fanny  1  I  have  now  nothing  to  wish :— nay,  look  there***  cried  ahe^ 
with  exultation,  **  she  comes  again ;  see,  she  smiles  and  beckons  me  I  Blessed  sight  I  I  eone, 
my  mother,"  stretching  out  her  arms;  "  receive  your  repentant— happy — happy  daughter  1 " 
Am  she  uttered  the  words  her  voice  died  on  her  l^w,  her  head  recUned^  and  her  contrite  spirit 
left  its  once  frail  tenement. 

**  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  accept  my  penitent  child  1 "  cried  Godwin,  fidlinir  bito  the 
arms  of  his  son,  "  let  her  repentance  atone  for  her  offences ;  and  may  we  hereafter  meet  in 
heaven  1*— <*  Ah,  my  father,**  repUed  William,  «*  how  few  have  died  lika  Eanaal  we  will  thera- 
fore  bear  our  sorrow  with  resignation*  Had  she  indeed  died  in  her  errors  we  should  have 
had  cause  to  mourn.  As  it  is,  how  great  the  mercy  of  God,  not  only  to  awakea  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  guilt,  but  bring  ber  home,  that  we  might  witness  her  retnm  to  virtue."— Godwin 
raised  his  bead  from  the  bosom  of  his  son,  and  ejaculated,  *'  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  1 " 
Then  taking  his  arm,  he  said,  *'  I  will  go  forth.  My  presence  is  no  longer  aseful,  and  the 
sight  is  more  than  my  age  will  bear.*' 

William  and  Reuben  immediately  accompanied  him  into  another  apartment*  and  vrere  soon 
after  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  except  Fanny,  who  staid  behind  with  her  maid,  to  per* 
form  the  last  mournful  rites  to  the  once  beauteous  and  admired  Emma — to  shut  those  dim  eyas 
whose  brightness  had  frequently  been  extolled  beyond  everything  human  ;  and  to  close  thoae 
livid  lips  which  had  been  celebrated  above  the  ruby  and  the  damask  rose.  "  Alas,  friend,  sister, 
companion  of  my  childhood,  why  has  this  task  devolved  on  me  ?"  said  Fanny,  kissing  her. 
**  Thy  sorrow  and  repentance  have,  I  trust,  atoned  for  thy  errors.  Would  to  God  thou  hadst 
been  spared !  The  sister  of  my  beloved  husband  should  have  shared  all  my  tenderness,  and 
our  kindness  would  at  length  have  forced  her  to  forgive  herselC* — William  at  that  moment 
entered.  "  Fanny,  my  love,"  said  he*  ^  in  our  affliction  for  the  dead  we  must  not  forget  our 
duties  to  the  living.  Suffer  me  to  lead  thee  from  this  scene  of  mortality ;  thou  hast  performed 
all  that  duty  and  tenderness  require.  Oh,  Fanny,  in  how  many  sorrows  have  my  unhapf^ 
family  involved  thee !  When  I  contemplate  thy  patience  and  virtues,  bow  often  do  I  cooi- 
plain  of  my  own  un worthiness,  and  exclaim,  that  I  am  blessed  above  the  lot  of  maa.** 

**  And  I  above  that  of  woman  T'  replied  Fanny,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
pressing  her  lips  to  his.—**  Best  of  sons,  fathers,  and  husbands,  blessed  be  the  hour  that  made 
me  thine  I  and  may  1  never  be  less  sensible  of  my  happiness  than  1  am  at  present  r 

William  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  and  placing  his  arm  round  ber  waist,  drew  her  from  the 
apartment  with  the  attentive  kindness  of  a  bridegroom*  Seven  days  after,  the  last  reaaaiiii 
of  Emma  were  deposited  at  the  foot  of  her  mother**  coffin,  in  the  ohurohyard*  the  whole 
fiunily,  except  Godwin  and  Bernard,  attending  the  funeral,  and  who  ware  both  to  wana|y 
eatreated  to  rtllnquiah  it*  that  thaf  at  laagth  ooasi^ntod* 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

WutLK  the  foregoing  sceoe  was  taking  place  at  Inglewood,  Mrs  Palmer,  on  her  part,  was  also 
surrounded  with  uneasiness  in  London  :  her  father's  health  grew  daily  worse,  and  his  peevish- 
ness increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  her  out  of  his  sight. 

The  hours,  therefore,  she  had  to  pass  with  Anna  were  very  few ;  yet  she  was  in  some 
measure  consoled  by  having  found  her  so  agreeable  a  companion  as  Editha,  and  so  respect- 
able a  protectress  in  her  absence  as  Mrs  Fitzmorris.  It  is  true,  the  lady  was  one  for  whom 
she  oould  never  have  experienced  a  tender  friendship,  as  she  wanted  that  similarity  of  dis> 
position  that  unites  hearts ;  but  was,  notwithstanding;  a  desirable  acquaintance,  and  a  very 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  youth,  as  she  was  particularly  careful  ot 
their  morals — saw  little  company  ;  that  chosen,  and  of  a  description  that  the  mo^t  rigid  prude 
could  not  have  objected  to. 

One  evening,  after  Mrs  Palmer  had  returned  from  her  father^  she  received  a  note  front 
her  attorney,  informing  her.  that  in  the  Jamaica  fleet,  iust  arrived^  was  the  female  negro  she 
had  purchased  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris ;  but  that  of  the  other  three,  two  had  chosen  to  remain 
behind,  with  the  stipend  allowed  them  ;  that  the  son  of  the  woman  just  arrived  was  dead, 
and  his  purchase-money,  in  consequence,  would  be  returned;  concluding  his  note  by  en- 
treating her  further  orders  respecting  the  buanesa. 

Mrs  Palmer  immediately  answered,  by  desiring  him  to  send  on  board  the  vessel  for  the 
woman,  and  cause  her  to  be  conducted  to  her  the  following  morning ;  to  pay  all  expenses, 
and  place  ft  to  her  account. 

The  next  day  early,  Mrs  Palmer  sent  a  card  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  requesting  the  favour  of 
Editha's  company  for  the  whole  of  the  day — a  desire  that  was  readily  complied  with  ;  and 
she  soon  after  entered. 

The  expectancy  Mrs  Palmer  had  of  Julia's  arrival  she  resolved  not  to  mention,  but  deter- 
mined to  surprise  her  agreeably ;  and  accordingly,  about  an  hour  after,  on  the  attorney's 
being  announced,  apologised  for  introducing  him.  He  entered,  folloired  by  the  liberated 
female,  who  no  sooner  perceived  her  young  mistress  than,  giving  an  exclamation  of  pleasurot 
she  rushed  forward,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  embraced  her  knees,  while  Editha  fefl 
on  her  neck,  unable  to  articulate  a  word«>"  Julia  free,  missey  T*  cried  she.  "  Poor  Julia  free ! 
Come  live,  die,  willing  slave  to  dear  missey  I" 

•*  My  good  Julia,"  replied  Editha,  recovering  her  surprise,  *•  how  I  rejoice  to  see  you  here ! 
But  where  is  my  poor  Scipio  ?     I  expected  him  too.** 

**  Ah,  missey  r  answered  Julia,  a  tear  stealing  down  her  cheek,  "  Scipio  die  !  Ah,  missey  I 
when  I  see  no  move,  no  speak,  hand  cold — my  heart  how  sink  I  But  when  I  tink  again  poor 
Scipio  be  free  widout  buy !  Gone  home — dere  no  white  man  whip,  no  black  slave  cry :  (fif 
comfort  poor  Julia — dry  up  tear  I  Ah,  good  missey  !  you  cry  too — cry  for  poor  negro  Scipio  T 
Then  perceiving  a  tear  that  had  dropped  from  Editha  on  her  hand,  she  kissed  it  off;  addhsg, 
'*  White  man's  smile  and  tear  gain  negro  heart ;  missey  warm  mine — make  forget  sorrow." 

"  To  this  lady,"  answered  Editha,  taking  Julia's  ebony  hand  within  her  own  ivory  one,  and 
leading  her  towards  Mrs  Palmer,  we  owe  everything.  You  must  love  her,  Julia,  as  yoci 
loved!  my  mother  ;  and  must  serve  her  faithfully." 

"Julia  will  serve  her  faithfufly,'*  repeated  she,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart  with  a  sigh. 
**  And  you  will  love  her  too,"  replied  Editha,  '*as  I  love  her.     She  did  not  know  you  ;  yet 
she  would  have  bought  you,  together  with  your  Scipio,  and  now  gives  you  freedom.** 
Julia  will  give  her  life !  Lady  make  Jolia  love ;  but  no  promise  before  now." 
I  like  your  honesty,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  "  love  me  only  as  you  find  I  deserve." 
Editha  then  explained  to  her  more  particularly  the  obligations  she  was  under  to  Mrs 
Palmer,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  neither  Mr  or  Mrs  Fitzmorris  knowing  that  she  had 
been  instrumental  in  procuring  her  freedom,  as  it  might  be  construed  a  wilfUl  disobedience  of 
her  father's  commands.  * 

Mrs  Palmer  then  told  her  she  should  for  the  present  remain  with  her,  and  attend  on  Anwii 
and  having  already  spent  more  time  than  she  could  welt  afford  from  her  fkther,  she  took  her 
leave,  and  left  them  together  for  the  day. 
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Mn  Palmer,  on  reaching  her  father,  found  him  yet  worae  than  the  had  before  aeen  him ; 
but  still,  Dotwithftaoding  his  great  age,  so  attached  to  life,  that  he  had  jast  resolved  to  try  the 
Bath  waters,  which  had  been  casaally  mentioned ;  and  warmly  pressed  his  daughter  to  accom- 
pany him  there  immediately.  This  request  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  Mrs  Palmer,  as 
she  could  not  well  refuse  a  parent  in  such  a  situation,  and  yet  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of 
Anna,  whom,  if  even  she  took  with  her,  she  should  not  know  where  to  place  her  when  arrived 
there,  as  the  same  objections  would  hold  at  Bath,  as  on  her  arrival  in  London. 

After  repeated  deliberations,  she  at  length  determined  to  intrude  so  far  on  Mrs  FItzmorris's 
kindness,  as  to  entreat  permission  to  leave  her  there  until  her  father  could  fetch  her  back  to  the 
Forest.  Thus  determined,  she  waited  on  the  lady,  and  apologising  for  the  liberty,  proposed 
her  suit,  which  was  immediately  granted ;  insisting,  however,  that  Miss  Anna*s  visit  should  be 
prolonged  until  their  return  from  Bath. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  Mrs  Palmer  found  herself  more  at  ease ;  and  on  her  retoro 
home,  informed  Anna  and  Editha  of  the  arrangement  that  had  taken  place. 

This  news  had  at  once  the  most  opposite  effects ;  Fditha  was  enraptured  to  have  Anna 
entirely  with  her,  while  Anna  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  idea  of  being  separated  from 
Mrs  Palmer.  ^ 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  the  lady,  **  was  I  not  so  unhappily  situated,  nothing  should  part  ns; 
but,  my  love,  the  absence  will  be  short,  and  your  grief,  however  flattering  to  me,  is  ungenerons 
to  your  friend  Editha.** 

This  gentle  reprimand  dried  Anna's  tears ;  she  was  hurt  to  appear  ungrateful,  and  deter- 
mined to  conform  to  what  was  most  convenient,  without  showing  any  more  uneasiness,  what- 
ever it  might  cost  her. 

Mrs  Fitzmorris*s  carriage  soon  after  fetching  Editha,  they  separated  for  the  night,  Mrs 
Palmer  promising  to  take  Anna  fai  the  morning. 

On  £ditha*s  departure,  Mrs  Palmer  entered  more  fully  into  the  business.  She  informed 
Anna  that  her  father  had  insisted  on  her  staying  in  the  same  house  with  him  when  they 
reached  Bath,  and  that,  thus  situated,  she  had  no  other  feasible  measure  to  pursue,  but  left 
it  to  her  own  choice  whether  she  would  remain  at  Mrs  Fitzm orris's,  or  whether  she  should 
write  to  her  father  to  fetch  her  home  as  speedily  as  possible. 

'*  My  dear  madam,**  replied  Anna,  *'  I  feel  I  behave  like  a  petulant,  spoiled  child,  and  yet 
you  condescend  to  humour  me  I  I  will  not  trouble  my  father  to  take  such  a  journey  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  absolute  necessity.  I  love  Editha,  and  I  respect  Mrs  Fitz- 
morris,  and  will,  if  you  please,  remain  with  them  until  your  return.  To  part  with  you  I  con- 
fess is  unpleasant  to  me,  but  I  will  endeavour  not  to  disgrace  your  goodness  by  my  behaviour." 

'*  My  beloved  child,"  answered  Mrs  Palmer,  a  separation  cannot  be  more  displeasing  to  you 
than  to  me.  You  are  become  essential  to  my  happiness ;  I  am  arrived  af  that  age,  Anna, 
when  attachments  so  long  cemented  are  painful  to  be  broken ;  and  nothing  but  the  duty  I  owe 
my  father  could  force  me  to  be  a  day  deprived  of  your  company.  You  are  everywhere 
received,  my  love,  as  my  daughter ;  nor,  were  you  truly  so,  could  you  be  dearer  to  my  heart. 
Mrs  Fitzmorris*s  hospitality  must  be  requited,  for  my  Anna  must  not  be  under  an  obligation. 
There  are  a  pair  of  pearl  bracelets  in  my  casket,  that  I  wish  you  to  present  to  Editha ;  her 
aunt  is  fond  of  show,  and  will  doubtless  be  pleased  with  this  mark  of  attention.  1  would  also 
wish  you,  while  there,  to  dress  more  than  you  usually  do,  as  it  will  gratify  her  to  introduce 
you  to  her  company,  while  you  yourself  have  too  much  good  sense  to  suffer  your  mind  to 
attach  itself  to  such  frivolities ;  you  shall  therefore,  my  love,  take  that  casket  of  glittering 
toys  with  you,  and  wear  occasionally  such  as  may  best  please  you,  presenting  first  the  peari 
bracelets  to  Editha.** 

"  Oh  I  madam,  how  good,  how  considerate  are  you  for  your  Anna !  Can  you  wonder  ( 
should  dread  even  a  week*s  separation  ?** 

Mrs  Palmer  then  asked  Anna*s  opinion  of  Julia,  and  finding  it  conformable  to  her  own,  it 
was  agreed  that,  if  Mrs  Fitzmorris  had  no  objection,  she  should  accompany  Anna  thither  as 
her  attendant 

The  next  morning  the  separation  took  place,  both  Mrs  Palmer  and  her  young  friend  strug- 
gling with  their  own  feelings,  fearful  of  distressing  the  other. 

Mrs  Palmer  conducted  Anna  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  into  whose  care  she  resigned  her,  and 
^   "  'od  no  objection  to  Ju\la*s  aUending  Yi^t,  %^ii  ^ct  ««nX\At  Vr  \2qaS(.  v^^^i^^ 
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In  tbe  afteraoon  Mrs  Palmer  departed  for  Bath,  writing  first  to  Inglewood,  and  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Anna,  informing  them  of  tbe  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  desiring  them  to 
make  themselves  happy  on  her  account,  as  she  was  placed  in  perfect  security. 

This  letter  reached  them  about  a  week  before  Emma'H  death,  and  when  she  was  judged  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  The  removal  of  Anna  gave  them  some  uneasiness ;  *bnt  the  pru- 
dence of  Mrs  Palmer  was  so  well  known  to  them,  that  no  idea  of  her  being  in  any  danger  from 
the  change  obtruded  on  their  imagination. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
On  the  same  day  that  Anna  became  an  inmate  at  Mrs  Fitzmorris*s,  that  lady  towards  evening 
complained  of  a  sore  throat,  and  on  the  following  morning  found  herself  so  ill  that  a  physician 
was  called  in,  who  declared  her  disorder  a  malignant  fever.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
Fitzmorris  dropped  in ;  and  being  in  expectancy  heir  to  tbe  lady,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
interested-of  the  family.  He  was  astonished  to  find  Anna  a  permanent  visitor,  but  too  good  a 
dissembler  to  show  the  pleasure  that  circumstance  gave  him ;  his  prudence,  or  rather  his 
cunning,  seldom  forsook  him,  unless  he  was  inebriated,  which,  however,  was  frequently  the 
case,  on  which  occasions  he  possessed  more  of  the  brute  than  the  man,  giving  way  to  the  most 
unbridled  passions,  his  affrighted  family  flying  before  him  like  sheep  before  the  hungry  wolf; 
at  other  times  his  hypocrisy  surpassed  his  other  vices,  for  it  was  great  enough  to  cover  all 
the  rest ;  and  even  those  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  found  an  excuse 
for  his  excesses,  if  by  any  chance  they  were  discovered,  being  pitied  for  the  unhappy  pro- 
pensity he  had  to  liquor,  which  could  transform  so  respectable  a  man  into  a  creature  so  unlike 
himself. 

For  two  days  Mrs  Fitzmorris  grew  worse,  and  on  the  third  was  declared  in  great  danger ; 
Mr  Fitzmorris  in  consequence  was  advised  to  remove  bis  daughter,  as  the  malady  was  very 
communicative,  and  might  endanger  health. 

Editha  had  lived  entirely  with  Mrs  Fitzmorris  since  her  mother's  death,  now  two  years 
past,  and  lool(ed  forward  with  horror  to  the  loss  of  that  friend,  as  she  then  most  indubitably 
return  to  her  father's — an  event  she  dreaded. 

Mrs  Fitzmorris  loved  her  as  much  as  the  coldness  of  her  disposition  would  permit— an 
affection  which  Editha  returned  with  interest,  reg^arding  her  as  her  mother,  and  obeying  her 
as  such  :  her  grief,  therefore,  at  this  event  required  all  Anna's  tenderness  to  soothe,  while 
Editha's  sorrow  taught  her  how  keenly  susceptible  her  heart  was  to  the  sufferings  of  a  friend, 
as  in  her  calamity  she  almost  forgot  her  own  grief  on  parting  with  Mrs  Palmer. 

Mr  Fitzmorris,  apprised  of  the  danger  of  the  malady,  immediately  determined  to  remove 
his  daughter  and  her  companion  to  a  house  be  had,  situated  on  one  side  of  Hounslow  Heath, 
where,  he  informed  them,  they  should  remain  until  the  event  was  known.  Editha,  though 
•he  grieved  to  leave  her  aunt,  yet  dared  not  dispute  the  will  of  her  father,  and  accordingly 
promised  to  accompany  him  the  next  morning,  Fitzmorris  assuming  the  utmost  complacency, 
and  entreating  the  removal  might  not  deprive  them  of  Miss  Palmer's  company. 

On  his  departure,  Anna  sat  down  to  write  to  Mrs  Palmer  an  account  of  what  bad  passed ; 
expressing  her  satisfaction  that,  as  such  an  unhappy  event  had  occurred,  she  was  on  the  spot 
to  console  the  afflicted  Editha ;  and  requested  Mrs  Palmer's  opinion  in  regard  to  informing 
her  parents  of  what  had  passed,  as  she  was  rather  inclined  to  remain  silent  to  them  on  that 
score,  as  it  might  probably  give  them  uneasiness— spoke  highly  of  Mr  Fitzmorris's  kindness 
and  entreated  her  immediate  answer. 

On  the  removal  of  the  young  ladies  to  Hounslow,  they  found  all  prepared  for  their 
*ieception,  Fitzmorris  receiving  them  with  a  pleasure  which  struck  Anna  as  unfeeling,  at  a 
period  when  his  sister  was  in  danger. 

The  only  domestics  were  his  valet  and  an  old  woman,  who  usually  kept  the  house,  and 
who,  having  daily  assistance,  made  other  servants  unnecessary,  especially  as  Fitzmorris  seldom 
slept  there  for  more, than  a  night  or  two  together,  and  then  usually  accompanied  by  people 
before  whom  he  could  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  with  whom  little  ceremony  was  necessary. 

Editha,  as  her  father  had  not  expressly  commanded  it,  did  not  presume  to  take  a  servant 
trith  her ;  but  was  not  so  scrupulous  on  account  of  Anna,  and  therefore,  before  her  departuc«^ 
had  ordered  one  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  servants  to  conduct  3nil^  \a  V^«  1^:^9|^%  vaaii^  ^x>xi%  ^ 
proper  dineUoa  when  to  leave  her.    Fitimonls,  nYio  ito(kVy )»««  >3mS^  mxbA  ^KttA.^n^^*^'^ 
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porehased  by  Mn  PalaMr  or  her  agent,  had  never  giYeB  hiaMctf  tiw  traobl^  to  inqilre 
Into  fMurticulara,  and  waa  therefore  not  a  IHtle  aatoaiabed.  oo  tba  ooach  itoppiog,  to  aia 
Julia,  whom  he  particolariy  disliked,  enter  his  house,  laquifuig  into  tha  OMfie»  he  fouad 
she  waa  one  of  those  liberated*  and  now  the  attendant  of  Anna. 

Id  the  firtft  paroxysm  of  his  rage  he  gave  his  sister,  Mrs  Palmer,  JoUav  and  tha  whole  groap 
to  the  devil,  enrsing  hia  own  folly  for  vesting  any  power  in  Mra  Pitsmorria;  b«t  Inckily  not 
suspecting  his  daughter,  who,  as  she  was  before  a  stranger  to  the  pavtiaa,  he  ooald  not  include 
in  the  ofience,  though  he  well  knew  that  she  was  partial  to  Julia,  who  had  attended  his  late 
wife.  To  shew  his  dislike  would,  he  considered,  only  serve  to  expose  himself;  he  therefore 
determined  to  conceal  it,  and  ever  treat  her  with  a  kindness  he  had  never  ahowo  before.  Julia 
in  the  meantime,  waa  as  little  satisfied  with  her  old  master,  at  whose  sight  she  even  yet  ahod* 
dered.  However,  being  warmly  attaohed  to  Ed^ba,  and  pleased  with  the  gentle  demeanour 
of  Anna,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  that  he  had  no  longer  an  unlimited  power  over 
her. 

CHAPTER    XLVL 
Ik  the  morning,  while  the  party  were  at  breakfast  they  received  a  message  from  town,  inform- 
ing them  that  Mrs  Fitsmorris  was  better— news  which  conveyed  the  utmost  aatlsfiictien  to 
Editha,  and  also  to  Anna,  who  sympathised  in  her  grief ;  but  was  totally  diaagreeable  to  Fits- 
morris,  who  the  day  before,  had  flattered  himself  he  had  an  additional  tea  thonsaad  within  hif 

grasp. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  something  in  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  Fitxmorris,  so 
diflfercnt  from  what  Anna  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  she  shrunk  from  his  ardent  gase,  and 
her  face  was  covered  with  blnshes.  Editha  too,  peroeived  the  ohangOb  and  well  knowing  how 
addicted  her  father  was  to  liquor,  trembled  lest  he  should  expose  himself  before  her  new  friend; 
for  the  alteration  she  was  too  innocent  to  attribute  to  any  other  cause*  particularly  aa  aba  re* 
narked  he  drank  uncommonly  during  dinner. 

Until  thb  day,  Anna  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  situation ;  it  now  began  to  be 
disagreeable ;  and  though,  like  Editha,  she  totally  attributed  the  cause  to  liquor,  yet  she  de- 
tesmined  to  write  to  her  father  on  the  following  morning,  to  signify  she  wished  to  return 
home. 

At  supper  Fitzmorris  was  outwardly  cheerful  but  at  intervals  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  a 
sudden  ^ioom  at  those  times  overspreading  his  features.  His  confidential  servant  he  had  sent 
that  evcnlDg  to  town  with  orders  not  to  return  till  the  next  morning,  for  an  acooont  of  Mrs 
Fitzmorris's  health.  During  supper  he  apologised  to  Anna  for  the  absence  of  his  domovtics, 
who  were  all,  he  truly  said,  at  his  town-house,  presenting  both  her  and  his  daughter  ivith 
what  they  wanted.  After  supper,  as  they  had  drank  nothing  but  water,  Fitxmorris  warmly 
pressed  them  to  pledge  him  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  sister's  heaiih,  at  the  same  time  reaching 
each  one  from  the  side-board,  and  so  peremptorily  urging  them,  that  they  could  not  refuse. 
Soon  after  the  young  friends  withdrew,  Editha  accompanying  Anna  to  her  chamber,  iu  the 
most  delicate  manner  excusing  her  father's  unhappy  propensity  to  wine,  and  conjuring  hur  not 
to  let  it  weiJien  their  friendship. 

Fitzmorris.  now  left  alone,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  for  some  time  remained  lost  is 
thought.  At  length  breaking  silroce — "  What  am  I  about  to  do?**  said  he ;  **  violate  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  and  perhaps  involve  myself  in  ruin  ;  for,  should  it  be  discovered,  what  will  be  tbs 
consequence  ? — Consequences  !  1  defy  them — none  can  orise;  in  two  hours  she  will  be  insen- 
sible to  everything,  and  I  may  in  safety  seize  what  1  should  in  vain  intreat,  for  well  can  I 

read  the  coldness  of  her  heart  in  her  averted  eye  and  distant  behaviour.     D d  reflection, 

enemy  to  pleasure,  begone  T*  drinking  a  goblet  of  wine.  **  With  my  fortune,  am  I  to  shrink 
at  such  a  trifle  !  surely  not ;  if  it  is  discovered,  who  will  believe  such  a  tale?  My  fortune  and 
character  will  protect  me  ;  besides,  I  liave  prudently,  in  this  case,  no  accomplice^  and  therefore 
need  not  fear  discovery.'* 

While  the  viilnnous  Fitzmorris  was  thus  plotting  the  most  infernal  scheme  that  could  dis* 

^^ce  manhood,  Anna  and  Editha  were  in  social  conversation  in  the  chamber  of  the  former, 

who,  in  the  confusion  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  ill  health  and  their  removal,  had  not  until  now  reoal* 

Iccted  the  pearl  bracelets  that  her  best  friend  had  desired  her  to  present  to  Editha.     Takiag 

/^««  'fctmaibrc,  Aom  the  caae,  wluoh  rtie  kadmYmt  v^\.<^^igaa  toAxaawikai^^haanKaef  i»r 
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compaoion,  who  reoeived  thenwiaying,  *< Anna,  I  will  keep  tbeiribr  jrour  nke  and  Mrs  Palmer^, 
but,  indeed,  oo  my  own  account^  did  I  poisess  all  the  jeweli  in  theunivene,  I  would  give  tbeni 
never  to  lee  my  fother  inebriated  again." 

Tbey  then  examined  the  oonteaU  of  the  easket,  which  eontained  a  pair  of  ear-rings  and 
necklace  of  pearl,  a  loekefc,  and  aeveral  ringa,  on  wiiich  trinketi,  having  no  more  materiid  con- 
▼ertatioD,  they  di§eottrged,  trying  on  fome,  and  admiring  otbert,  until  at  length  Anna  com- 
plained of  being  oncommonly  sleepy,  and  Editha  kissing  ber,  bade  her  good  night 

Anna,  when  ak>ncg  endeeraroured  to  undress  herself,  but  was  unable :  she  feQ  slek,  her 
hands  suddenly  became  listless,  and  confnsed  ideas,  on  different  snbjeots,  at  once  floated  on 
her  dUordered  (aney.  •"  Oh,**  said  she  faintly  **  it  is  surely  the  hand  of  deatii ;  the  wine  hath 
killed  me ;  it  tasted  bitter,  and  my  heart  reeoiled.  Fitsraorrts*s  looks  frightened  me  as  be 
presented  it,  and  I  scarce  knew  what  I  did,  or  I  should  not  have  drank  it.  I  shall  never  more 
see  my  &mily— parents-HODamma,  nor  yet  Reuben.  Oh  God,  protect  and  gnide  them  !  Ob, 
Editha,  Editha  !  why,  why  have  you  left  me  ?"  As  she  concluded  she  rose  from  her  seat  to 
oall,  but  found  the  giddiness  in  head  too  great  to  suffer  her  to  make  any  exertion,  and  reeling^ 
towards  the  bed  she  threw  herself  upon  it,  convinced  she  should  rise  no  more. 

All  was  now  stiU  throughout  the  house  ;  lust  and  villony  alone  were  wakfaig,  and  in  the 
form  of  Fitzmorris,  stole  into  the  chamber  :  like  the  hateful  foe  of  mankind,  darkness  was  best 
iuited  to  his  deeds :  he  therefore  had  extinguished  his  candle  beforo  he  entered,  and  was  not 
« little  surprised  to  find  a  light  burning  on  the  table,  and  Anna  dressod,  though  hi  a  lethargic 
and  death-like  sleep,  her  eap,  handkerchief,  and  the  contents  of  the  casket  lying  scattered  on 
the  floor,  where  they  had  fallen  as  she  attempted  to  rise. 

He  judged  rightly,  that  the  strength  of  the  potion  had  overpowered  her,  and  rejoiced  to 
find  the  efieot  so  fkvourable  to  his  wishes.  Determined  to  feast  his  eyes  with  her  beauty 
before  he  extinguished  the  light,  as  there  was  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  her  awakening, 
he  approached,  and  lor  a  moment  contemplated  the  enchanting  kiveliness  of  her  face  and 
person,  licenUousness  adding  a  deeper  crimson  to  his  cheek  than  even  the  flush  of  wine.  He 
stooped  to  embrace  her,  but  a  convulsive  smile  at  that  hiitant  oversprea(fing  ber  face,  displayed 
the  beauteous  dimples  of  her  cheek,  whieh.  however  they  might  have  charmed  any  other 
beholder,  appeared  to  have  a  different  effect  upon  Fitzmorris,  who  gave  a  momentary  start ; 
but  instantly  recovering  himself,  snatched  up  her  hand,  and  imprinted  it  with  an  ardent  kiss  • 
but  as  suddenly  again  dropping  it,  he  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment-^  voice  more  than 
human  appeared  to  sound  in  bis  ears^-a  clammy  sweat  bwag  oo  his  forehead— the  intemperate 
fever  of  passion  gave  way  to  the  cold  shiverings  of  an  ague,  and  deoire  wns  k>st  In  amazement 
and  horror 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
**  IirFBaNAL  remembrancer,  what  dost  thou  here  ?"  at  length  ezehdmed  Fitzmorris.  "  Not  all 
the  malice  of  hell  could  have  conjured  up  such  another  petrifying,  though  silent  monitor.  Is 
it  not  sufficient  that  my  whole  life  has  been  embittered  by  my  weak  contrition,  but  that  I 
must  also  be  moved  thus  by  the  tight  of  a  paltry  ring  I  Bfay  no  two  be  aKke  !  Doubtless 
they  may ;  and  though  alone,  I  am  ashamed  to  give  way  to  so  womanish  a  folly. ** 

With  these  words,  he  again,  yet  with  the  utmost  agitation,  raised  her  hand,  and  drew  off 
the  ring  that  caused  the  alarm ;  Anna  at  the  same  moment  uttering  a  deep  and  piercing 
groan,  which  added  fresh  terror  to  his  gutit^troek  heart ;  bat  soon  recoverhig,  he  hastily 
approached  the  candle  to  examine  the  trinket  more  minntely ;  but,  Air  from  deriving  the 
satisfaction  he  expected,  found,  to  his  yet  greater  dismay,  it  mm  the  very  identical  one  he 
dreaded,  and  particularly  identified  by  the  initials  on  the  reverse.  His  first  serprise  had.  In 
a  great  measure,  overpowered  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  contribiited  not  a  little  to  recall  some 
painful  and  long  banished  remembrances.  Seating  himself  at  the  table,  lost  in  thought,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Anna,  with  a  curiosity  that  totally  overcame  every  other  eonsideration ;  this, 
however,  soon  gave  place  to  alarm,  for  he  now  perceived  her  so  violently  disordered  by  the 
potion  she  had  swallowed,  that  her  whole  firame  appeared  oniversallv  eonvulsed. 

Fear  was  now  his  predominant  passion ;  for  should  she  die  thisi  saddenly,  it  might  have 
terions  consequences.     Mrs  Palmer  would  be  immediately  apprised,  and  m%ht  cause  her  to 
be  opened,  in  which  ease,  perhaps^  the  whole  viUany  would  be  disoowKsi.    \Xk^M^v\s^ 
were  of  that  khid»  that  moh  OMQ  aloM  owi^  tMk^ 
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He  now  hung  over  her,  not  with  panioD,  that  wai  vaBiahed,  hot  wKh  the  moct  aente 
anguish,  dreading,  as  the  convulsions  increased,  that  he  should  see  her  expire.  At  length, 
though  still  senseless,  she  began  to  scream,  and  that  io  loud  that  he  was  convfnoed  it  nuat 
echo  throughout  the  house,  and  perhaps  awaken  Editha  or  Julia  (for  he  did  not  moch  fear 
the  housekeeper),  who  he  had  no  doubt  would  immediatelj  hasten  to  the  spot.  Tbii 
fupposition  made  him  at  first  determine  to  leave  the  room ;  but  Anna  becoBing  suddenly 
more  quiet,  though  evidently  struggling  for  lifis,  he  listened,  and  the  house  appearing  perfectly 
ctill,  ventured  to  remain  and  sprinkle  her  face  with  water,  at  the  same  time  vowing,  that  if 
she  escaped  with  life,  he  would  never  more  have  recourse  to  such  desperate  means ;  even 
the  horror  and  amazement  occasioned  by  the  ring  vanishing  on  the  contemplation  of  her 
agonies.  While  thus  employed  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  hasty  opening  of  tlie  door, 
and  turning  round,  to  his  still  further  dismay  and  vexation,  perceived  Julia  at  his  elbow,  who. 
awakened  by  the  screams,  had  only  staid  to  put  on  a  petticoat,  before  she  ran  to  the  spot 
from  whence  she  conjectured  they  proceeded. 

Though  Julia  started  at  the  sight  of  Fitzmorris  thus  employed,  and  at  such  an  hoar» 
yet  his  confusion  more  than  doubled  hers ;  but  passion,  assisted  by  his  natural  arrogance, 
after  a  moment  overchme  ever}'  other  feeling;  he  bade  her  be  gone,  demanding  what 
business  she  had  there. 

'*  Business  Y*  repeated  Julia ;  *' business  I  more  proper  me  ask  what  bushiesi  you  liere  ?— 
No  you  slave  now,  massa.  Me  dream  horrid  dream— hear  poor  missey  cry  out— so  run  and 
see  what  matter.**—**  And  so  did  I  also,"  replied  Fitimorris,  recovering  his  usual  cunning, 
and  smoothing  his  ruffled  brow.  **  I  heard  Miss  Palmer  scream,  and  not  being  gone  to  bed, 
hastened  hither,  and  found  her  as  you  see,  I  fear  in  the  agonies  of  death.  You  observed, 
Julia,  that  I  was  sprinkling  her  face  with  water  when  you  entered.'*— *''0h  yes  !  me  see  dat 
sure  enough  :  but,  massa,  why  you  no  call  ?  Poor  soul,*'  continued  she,  hanging  piteously 
over  Anna,  **  she  die.  Oh,  she  never  wake  more,  den  her  moder  die  too.  Ob  I  wish  never 
come  here." — '*  Wish  you  had  never  come  here  !**  answered  Fitzmorris  in  a  rage,  which  he 
could  not  immediately  repress;  **what  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  black  devil?  Do  you 
think  anybody  has  killed  her  ?"  But  instantly  recollecting  the  folly  of  exasperaUng  her,  he 
added — **  I  am  much  grieved  for  her,  can  you  judge  what  ails  her  ?*' — **  No,  bless  heart  T 
answered  Julia,  gazing  on  her;  *< never  see  nobody  so  but  once— she  die !  Poor  mulatto  ! 
you  remember  pretty  Jenny,  massa  ?** — **  Damn  you  !'*  exclaimed  Fitzmorris,  rage  again 
overpowering  cunning.  *'  Name  her  again,  and  you  shall  have  cause  to  repent  it."— 
**  Repent,  massa !  for  what — for  speak  truth  ?  Dat  no  harm  sure  in  free  country  ?  No  slave 
here — no  whipping- post. "^*'  But  there  are  pistols,  infernal  torment  !**  replied  Fitzmorris ; 
**  and  if  you  do  not  hold  your  tongue,  those,  or  something  worse,  shall  be  your  portion.**. 

Anna  at  that  moment  began  to  struggle  afresh,  and  to  scream  more  violently  than  before; 
the  dispute  was  therefore  forgotten  in  her  danger,  Fitzmorris  and  Julia  both  assisting  her  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  whole  night ;  Fitzmorris,  with  seeming  concern,  towards  morning 
calling  the  housekeeper  and  Editha,  informed  them  that  he  had  been  first  alarmed  by 
hearing  Anna's  screams  ;  and  fearing  some  ill  had  befallen  her,  be  repaired  to  her  apartment, 
and  found  her  as  they  now  beheld  her. 

Editha,  half  distracted  at  the  situation  of  her  friend,  was  the  first  that  mentioned  medical 
assistance :  nor  had  the  frowns  of  her  father,  which  used  to  silence  her  in  a  moment,  tlie 
least  efiect  '*  Alas  !**  cried  she,  <*  what  was  night,  or  the  distance  from  Hounslow  !  I 
would  myself  have  almost  flown  in  such  a  case  for  any  human  creature,  and  much  more  ibr 
my  beloved  Anno." 

Fitzmorris,  thus  pressed,  ordered  his  old  housekeeper  to  go  to  the- town  and  procure  help, 
as  he  well  knew  she  would  be  absent  the  longest  time;  judging  that,  if  Anna  survived,  the 
effects  of  the  potion  must,  by  her  return,  be  exhausted,  and  beyond  the  power  of  being 
discovered  by  the  person  she  brought  with  her. 

Fitzmorris  judged  rightly,  the  strength  of  his  infernal  dose  being  evaporated,  but  not  so 
its  effects.  Anna  soon  after,  with  heavy  and  repeated  groans,  opened  her  eyes,  and  casting 
them  mournfully  around,  they  rested  on  Editha.  who,  enraptured  to  see  her  a  moment  free 
from  the  dreadful  convulsions  in  which  she  had  so  long  struggled,  threw  herself  by  her  skki 
and  watered  her  /ace  with  her  teva,     Anna  iu  a  fc^n  mura.ie«  h^^^osx  lo  a^^ar  sensible  of  har 
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atte&tioos;  and,  throwing  her  amis  around  her  nedE,  cxdaimed,  though  !aintly'->«  Ob!  the 
wine !  the  wine  !* 

Had  the  sentence  of  death  that  moment  been  pronounced  against  Fitzmorris,  it  couIiT 
not  have  produced  a  more  striking  effect :  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  his  face  turned  to 
a  ghastly  pale,  and  his  teeth  diattered,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of  an  ague. — **  She— she — is  deli- 
rious !**  at  length  hesitated  he ;  **  she  draniL  no  wine  but  a  glass  with  you,  Editba :  that, 
you  know,  could  not  hurt  her !  Her  head  is  affected,  and  she  merely  says  what  first  strikes 
her  imagination.  *' 

*Fitzmorris*s  agitation  was  not  lost  on  either  Editha  or  Julia,  but  caused  different  surmises 
in  each  bosom ;  the  former  simply  wondered  at  his  confusion ;  while  the  latter  found  her 
suspicions  corro\>orated  by  his  behaviour ;  and  she  surmised  the  truth,  for  she  knew  her 
former  tyrant  capable  of  similar  villany. 

At  length  the  old  housekeeper  returned,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  who,  examining  the 
atate  of  Anna,  declared  her  in  a  high  fever.  Fitzmorris  immediately  caught  at  this  report, 
and  aflirmed  that  she  was  delirious,  as  a  fresh  proof  to  strengthen  the  decision  ;  rejoicing  to 
find  himself  so  apparently  safe  from  detection,  he,  too,  collected  his  scattered  spirits,  and 
became  as  boldly  calm  in  guilt  as  others  are  in  conscibus  innocence. 

Fitzmorris's  assertion  that  Anna  was  delirious,  was  not,  however,  entirely  without  founda* 
tion ;  for  though  she  had  intervals  of  recollection,  yet  her  head  was  greatly  deranged. 

At  length  she  began  to  appear  more  composed ;  and  Fitzmorris  left  the  apartment,  ordering 
the  reluctant  Editha  to  attend  him,  and  make  breakfast 

The  discourse  turned  entirely  on  Anna,  concerning  whom  Fitzmorris,  more  particulariy 
than  before,  questioned  his  daughter,  who,  however,  without  falsehood,  gave  simply  such 
answers  as  she  conceived  would  raise  her  in  his  estimation,  being  well  aware  of  the  deference 
be  paid  to  fortune,  showing  him  also  the  pearl  bracelets  which  she  had  the  evening  before 
presented  her ;  and  asking  timidly,  in  her  turn,  if  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  Mrs  Palmer 
should  be  immediately  acquainted  with  her  illness. 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  he,  peremptorily ;  "  a  few  days  will,  I  hope«  render  it  needless ; 
it  would  therefore  be  only  alarming  her  to  no  purpose.** 

Fitzmorris  would  fain  have  introduced  the  subject  of  the  ring,  but  guilt  made  him  cautious ; 
he  dreaded  lest  Anna  might  hereafter  recollect  she  went  to  bed  with  it  on,  and  also  had  no 
expectation  that  his  daughter  knew  anything  respecting  it 

•*  Do  you  not  think  it  very  extraordinary,  sir,"  said  Editha,  *'  that  Anna's  mind  should 
dwell  on  the  wine  she  drank  last  night  at  supper  ?  I  recollect  too.  that  even  before  she  went 
to  bed,  she  said  the  wine  had  disordered  her.  and  that  it  was  very  disagreeable  when  she  drank 
it ;  had  not  tnat  circumstance  better  be  mentioned  to  the  doctor  when  he  comes  again  ?" 

Fitzmorris  muttered  an  oath  between  his  teeth,  unnoticed  by  his  daughter,  to  whom  he 
replied,  *'  No,  fool ;  if  the  wine  had  been  injurious,  would  it  not  also  have  affected  you?" — **  I 
should  suppose  so,  sir,**  answered  Editha,  mildly ;  **  yet  she,  it  is  plain,  attributes  her  illness 
to  that  cause ;  and  I  have  heard  n)y  aunt  say  that  wine  is  adulterated  with  unwholesome 
drugs  to  render  it  intoxicating.**~*<  Dolt !  idiot  T'  exclaimed  Fitzmorris,  stamping  on  the 
ground  with  rage,  *<  begone  I  leave  the  room  I  No,  now  I  reflect,**  continued  he,  calling  her 
back,  "  the  fever  may  be  communicative ;  do  not,  therefore,  go  into  Miss  Palmer*s  apartment ; 
you  will  only  humour  her  whimsies ;  and,  without  being  of  service,  catch  the  malady." — "  Not 
go  into  Miss  Palmer's  chamber,  sir  !**  said  Editha,  bursting  into  tears.  **  Oh !  do  not  keep 
me  from  Anna !  she  loves  me,  as  I  do  her,  dearly ;  and  no  one's  attentions  will  be  so  well 
received  as  mine.  Indeed,  I  mean  no  offence  ;  I  simply  thought  the  wine— —**—**  Curse  the 
wine  ! — again  am  1  to  be  tormented  with  the  subject !  Fool,  would  you  infer  that  &>  I  served 
her  with  it  she  was  poisoned ?**^*< Poisoned,  sir!*'  repeated  Editha,  shuddering;  *<oh,  my 
iitrther  I  how  can  you  thus  cruelly  treat  your  poor  child  ?** — "  Begone,  then,  to  your  own 
apartment/*  said  he ;  **  I  will  think— consider— -and  let  you  know  my  resolution  in  half  an  hour." 

Editha  immediately  obeyed  and  retired,  shocked  at  the  behaviour  of  her  father,  and  deeply 
ioipressed  with  sorrow  at  the  situation  of  Anna. 

Fltimorris,  on  being  left  alone  for  some  time,  walked  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  great 
dliorder  $  he  saw  with  horror  that  the  allusion  Anna  made  to  the  wine  had  impressed  itsiaK  <^^v 
the  mind  of  his  daughter,  and  trembled  for  the  consequence.    M.  \«nfjOx\A«\vvii«*tvc  ^  ^vvSot^^ 
to  rvnoTt  Bdltht,  oiid«r  prvtenee  thai  the  knx  wu  communVaiJef%  \  \A«iSiVDL\B«st%^ia^A^'^^» 
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if  necessary,  to  Anna ;  and  at  all  events,  if  there  was  no  chang*  hr  tht  better  in  two  dif%  Ib 
send  off  an  express  to  Bath  for  Mrs  Palmar. 

£ditha,  on  leaving  her  father,  had  retired  to  her  own  roon,  and  sat  weeping  alone  when 
Julia  entered,  she  having  left  Anna  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  oare  of  the  hoiuekeepv. 
**  Ah,  Julia  !*'  said  Editha,  **  what  shall  I  do  ?  my  father  has  forbidden  m»  toeosM  into  Amsfii 
chamber,  lest  I  should  catch  the  fever  T — **  You  no  catch  the  fisver,  Busaty»^  replied  Julia; 
"she  say  only  wine  make  sick.  Ah  !  missey^  me  see  all  night  long*  whea  masea  no  Wi  yott  be 
call — so  fast  asleep— eyes  open — shock  your  heart — laugh — scream— cry— 'nererwake^flsiMejR.* 
— "  It  is  very  odd,  Julia,'*  said  Editha ;  "  1  never  heard  of  any  one  bafera  being  attaAad  Is 
80  strange  a  manner.**—'*  Nor  me,  only  once  before.  Poor  mnlatto  Jeney,  tht  nore 
than  misscy.  Oh  I  me  glad  me  bad  dream  last  night— make  bm  hear  poor  child 
— *'  And  conld  you  conjecture,**  replied  Editha,  **  what  had  disardared  the  irfafte  ?  I 
remember  her  well ;  she  died  about  a  year  before  my  mother.**— i**  Ah,  misiey  I  mt  kaow  veiy 
well— you  moder  well  know,  too,  what  kill  her.  Your  fader  teasa,  tease  poec  molelte, 
she  pretty ;  but  Jenny  love  your  moder,  have  no  ting  to  say  with  yoar  fisdar.  One  iright 
iisder  make  she  drink  glass  punch — den  poor  Jenny  sleep — sleep  .sleep -no  strengtli,  ao  Ufe 
— den  massa  use  ill.  Poor  Jenny  cry  so  sadly,  and  tell  me— me  tail  me— me  tell  yoo  aMdsr 
—moder  try  comfort  poor  Jenny— Jenny  have  no  comfort— poor  Jeney  dif  miseey  oot  live 
long — so  grieve  !** — "  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  Editha.  her  Csca  aed  neck  eeipeted  whh  a  dnp 
crimson,  **  you  must  surely  mistake.  Did  you  see  Jenny  during  the  time  she  slept  P*—*^  See  t 
ah  see,  sure  enough.  Jenny  sleep  all  day  ;  only  fit  make  knew  she  eUve ;  jetl  like  nysaay, 
only  more  worse." 

Editha's  head  now  sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  she  only  replied  by  entreating  Jalia»  oa  no  pr^ 
tence  whatever,  to  leave  Anna  a  moment.  She  was  no  sooner  alone  thaa  abe  gave  free  Mat 
to  her  tears,  and  recollected  with  horror  some  circumstances  that  corroborated  Jolia'a  story; 
such  as  the  affection  and  pity  her  mother  always  expressed  for  the  yooqg  molattoi  aad  tht 
dislike  her  father  had  to  hear  her  named.  She  also  remembered  that,  ea  the  eveniBg  befan^ 
he  had  fetched  their  wine  from  the  sideboard,  though  there  was  a  bottle  oa  the  table  a  trifle 
which  she  at  the  time  thought  immaterial,  but  now  assisted  to  strengthea  hnr  feara. 

Editha  knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue ;  she  wished  to  save  her  (ather'a  hoeoar,  hot 
determined  also,  though  she  should  never  see  Anna  more ,  to  rescue  her  from  the  daager  Julia 
had  imprinted  on  her  mind ;  she  therefore  resolved,  should  her  father  insist  oa  separating  ber 
from  Anna,  to  write  to  Mrs  Palmer,  though  without  signature,  and  inform  her  that  Anaa*s 
health  was  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

^tzmorris  at  that  moment  sent  for  her  down  stairs  ;  and  on  her  entrance  informed  her* 
with  more  than  usual  kindness,  that  the  surgeon  had  again  seen  Anna,  and  declared  the  fever 
yet  higher  than  in  the  morning ;  therefore  he  could  not  risk  her  life  by  continuing  her  ia  such 
a  situation,  and  would  therefore  take  her  to  a  school  in  Hounslow  until  the  danger  was  over. 
He  also  told  her  his  valet  was  arrived,  and  Mrs  Fitzmorris  was  much  the  tame  aa  the  day 
before.  Editha  courtsicd  acquiescence,  though  never  had  her  heart  felt  so  cold  to  the  com- 
mands of  her  father ;  never  before  had  she  contemplated  him  with  to  little  revo-ence ;  bat 
the  sorrows  of  her  mother,  the  death  of  the  mulatto,  and  the  situation  of  Anna  at  that  mo* 
mcnt,  obliterated  every  other  idea. 

It  may  easily  be  surmised  it  was  the  fever  Fitzmorris  was  fearful  of;  he  dreaded  even  tht 
eye  of  his  own  child,  and  shuddered  lest  her  belief  should  strengthen  the  aasertion  of  Anna 
respecting  the  wine. 

Editha  had  no  sooner  returned  to  her  apartment  (for  the  old  housekeeper  remaining  with 
Anna,  she  did  not  dare  to  enter  that  lest  her  father  should  hear  of  it)  than  she  sat  down  tad 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs  Palmer,  but  without  signature,  and  simply  containing  these  lines:— 

«  Madam, Your  dear  daughter  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill ;  I  wish  you  could  oome  to 

her.     I  hope,  however,  she  is  in  no  immediate  danger.     Show  this  to  no  one. 

'•From  your  friend.** 

When  Editha  had  concluded  and  folded  her  letter,  it  first  struck  hcr^hat  she  did  not  know 
Mrs  Pa]mcr*8  address  at  Bath,  not  being  aware  that  the  residences  of  all  new-comera  in  that  city 
are  easily  discovered.  For  some  time  she  was  puzzled  how  to  act,  but  at  length 
to  send  it  at  all  events,  and  alto  to  write,  in  cate  that  should  miscarry,  one  to  Godwin, 
£(l^ffffa  ciiA  «mii  imeify  haviDg  often  leen  Anna  direct  letters  to  ber  mother  aad  the  itmHf* 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

While  the  innocent  Anna  was  thus  in  the  power  of  a  wretch  whose  passions  knew  no  con-    - 
trol,  the  family  at   Inglewood  were  performing  the  last  duties  to  Emma,  whose  request 
respecting  the  manuscript  had  heen  strictly  obeyed. 

William  and  Fanny,  truly  judging  it  could  contain  nothing  but  what  would  tend  towards 
giving  additional  pain  to  their  aged  parent,  determined  to  have  no  auditors  whatever  to  the 
perusal,  willing  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  errors  of  Emma,  even  to  their  own  children. 

Accordingly,  one  night,  when  the  whole  family  were  retired  to  rest,  they,  in  their  own 
chamber,  prepared  to  begin  the  narrative — William  taking  up  the  manuscript,  which  in  many 
places  was  scarcely  legible  from  tears — Fanny,  her  head  reclined  on  her  hand,  listening  with 
attentibn,  sorrow,  and  mingled  dread,  to  the  recital  of  vices  that  filled  her  with  horror,  while 
William  began  as  follows  :— 

*'  Confess  your  sips  to  God,  and  recapitulate  them  to  your  own  heart,  were  the  words  of 
the  venerable  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  being,  and  who  yet,  in  spite  of  my  manifold  transgres* 
sions,  has  poured  balm  into  my  soul,  by  not  spurning  my  unfeigned  though  late  contrition. 
I  dare  not,  however,  prefix  his  honoured  name  to  this  black  recital,  for  a  prostitute  has  no 
claim  to  that  of  a  worthy  family ;  to  such  she  is  virtually  dead,  and,  like  a  rotten  branch,  cut 
off  from  the  parent  stock.  Emma  alone  will  I  then  call  myself;  and  may  the  name  be  for- 
gotten and  obliterated  with  me ;  for  I  have  overwhelmed  a  father  with  sorrow,  and  raised  the 
burning  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheeks  of  a  mother. 

**  With  a  bleeding  heart  I  will  truly  retrace  my  crimes.  Ah !  would  to  heaven  that  either 
tears  or  prayers  could  obliterate  them  ! — but  they  are  too  heinous ;  and  though  they  have 
rendered  life  hateful,  yet  my  guilty  soul  sinks  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  for  the  fascinating 
tenets  that  first  beguiled  me  are  vanished.  Horror  alone  now  strikes  my  guilty  mind,  and 
ioudly  proclaims,  that  even  the  grave  affords  no  peace  for  such  as  have  wilfully  incurred  such 
a  weight  of  sin  and  shame. 

**  Oh,  painful  remembrance  of  forfeited  happiness  and  the  pleasurable  days  of  innocence — 
would  I  could  recall  ye  i^but  ye  are  fled  for  ever,  and  nothing  is  now  left  of  the  once  gay  and 
happy  Emma,  but  an  emaciated,  polluted  shadow  1^-aa.d  monument  of  the  effects  of  vice ! 
Ah  !  would  to  heaven  I  could  persuade  one  misguided  daughter  of  folly  to  dash  from  her  lips 
the  gilded  cup  which  holds  the  empoisoned  draught  of  flattery,  or  snatch  back  one  victim  from 
the  paths  of  destruction ;  but  as  I  have  lived,  so  shall  I  die  in  vain. 

**  When  you  read  this,  my  beloved  friends,  I  trust  I  shall  be  consigned  to  the  silent  grave, 
insensible  of  the  shame  that  must  otherwise  overwhelm  me,  on  having  my  crimes  thus  laid 
open.  Oh,  William,  on  you  at  this  awful  moment  I  particularly  call,  when  my  guilty  soul  is 
shuddering  before  its  Creator.  Hear  my  request ;  hate  me  not,  my  brother.  Alas  1  I  repent, 
and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Remember  our  days  of  happy  infancy,  when  hand  in  hand  we 
walked  together.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  you  saved  my  life  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
bull.  Oh,  William,  had  I  died  then,  how  happy— what  guilt  had  I  been  spared— what  anguish 
you  would  have  escaped !  Oh,  remember  your  joy  as  you  bore  me  home  unhurt  to  my 
parents ;  how  fondly  you  kissed  my  cheek  as  you  gave  me  to  my  motherV  arms ;  remember 
all  this,  my  brother,  and  do  not  curse  my  memory. 

**  I  will  now  begin  the  narrative  of  shame ;  but,  alas  !  .my  hand  trembles,  and  my  eyes  are 
-dim  with  tears.  Unavailing  sorrow  I  thou  art  now  too  late  1  in  the  days  of  my  delusion  my 
hand  was  steady,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  with  the  intoxication  of  vanity !  You  know  all  pre- 
vious to  my  going  abroad^* I  will  therefore  speak  from  that  period ;  yet  no— it  is  not  su£Scient ; 
I  will  probe  my  guilty  heart  with-  the  recapitulation  of  the  hisensibility  I  showed  to  my 
mother's  grief  at  my  departure,  and  the  little  respect  I  paid  to  my  father's  admonitions.  I 
tore  myself  from  their  encircling  arms ;  pleasure  appeared  almost  to  give  me  wings  to  reach 
Iiondon.  Yon,  William,  teemed  hurt  at  my  unfeeling  conduct,  and  bade  me  farewell  in  a 
Toice  Um  tender  than  naoal ;  but  I  was  deaf  to  all,  and  leaping  into  the  chaise,  soon  wiped  off 
the  tears  that  had  involuntarily  escaped  me. 

<*  Edirfai  UM  unconuaQii]/  thoughtful  Auing  th«  ^Yio\«  \waxMr)«%aDi<l\^nA^«^^^^'^^ 
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not  to  mention  to  Mrs  Delmer  on  my  arrival  how  much  be  was  attached  to  Ajnes,  as,  he  taid, 
she  bad  dissnaded  him  from  the  match,  and  it  might,  improperly  divolged,  iojare  his.Aitaie 
prospects. 

**  On  my  arrival  in  town,  all  contributed  towards  my  oodoiog.  Dress,  pleasure,  flattety, 
at  once  assailed  my  weak  mind.  Whitmore  had  the  art  to  persuade  me  be  should  obtain  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  and  would  marry  me.  I  also,  by  degrees,  imbibed  his  tenets,  and 
became  a  professed  free-thinker,  for  he  used  to  engage  me  in  controversies  that  I  was  not  able 
to  defend ;  and  bear  down  my  reason  by  his  volubility  and  erroneous  maxims,  dressed  in 
flowery  language,  until  I  was  forced  to  yield  the  point,  though  at  the  same  time  my  heart 
bore  testimony  of  their  fallacy.  The  discovery  of  Edwin^s  marriage  was  first  revealed  to  mt 
by  Whitmore,  who  had  heard  it  from  his  wife's  gallant,  and  who  doubtless  gained  the  iotellt- 
gence  from  that  Iady*s  having  caused  Edwin  to  be  watched. 

"  Alarmed  at  a  quarrel  he  had  in  consequence  with  Dorlcville,  in  an  e\il  hour,  forsaken  oi 
God,  I  consented  to  accomp>any  him,  firmly  persuaded  that  in  a  short  time  I  should  be  his 
wife.  But  in  France,  fascinated  by  pleasure  and  dress,  I  became  his  mistress;  and,  by  a 
natural  degradation,  was  soon  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  situation,  having  sufficiently  imbibed 
his  ideas  to  pride  myself  in  seeing  how  much  he  was  devoted  to  me,  uncompelled  by  religion 
or  law  ;  so  that,  when  he  afterwards  informed  me  how  great  a  divorce  must  injure  his  fortune, 
1  readily  gave  up  the  thought  In  short,  my  only  ambition  was  to  reign  in  his  heart ;  I  knew 
no  happiness  but  his  affection,  no  wish  beyond  giving  him  pleasure.  All,  however,  was  not 
calm  within :  my  heart  frequently  reproached  mc,  and  1  stifled  reflection  as  much  as  possible. 
I  sometimes  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  my  friends,  whom  I  regarded  as  given  up  for  ever ; 
for  I  could  not  bear  the  most  distant  idea  of  a  meeting  with  those  whose  teodemess  I  had  so 
ungratefully  repaid. 

"  We  staid  some  short  time  at  Paris,  and  from  thence  travelled  to  Montpelier,  then  returned 
again  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Brussels,  where  the  unhappy  Whitmore  lost  his  life  in  the 
prime  of  his  days,  and  in  the  height  of  his  sins.  Oh,  merciful  Father,  have  pity  on  him! 
Nursed  in  the  school  of  vanity,  he  imbibed  vices  and  destructive  tenets  from  those  improperly 
placed  around  him ;  had  his  education  been  virtuous,  he  perhaps  had  been  so  too.  How 
much  greater  my  crime !  Bom  and  reared  with  beings  faultless  as  heaven  ever  created  man, 
I  rushed  into  guilt,  and  erred  against  my  own  heart ! 

"  The  death  of  Wliitmore  was  to  me  a  severe  blow,  though  it  did  not  awaken  me  to 
repentance,  my  whole  animosity  resting  against  Edwin.  Heaven,  alas  !  sufiercMi  Aim  to  be  the 
scourge  of  my  offences,  and,  great  God  I  to  be  also  the  terminator  of  them. 

"  Perhaps,  at  the  time  of  Whitmore 's  death,  the  voice  of  gentleness  might  have  recalled  me 
to  the  paths  of  rectitude ;  but  Edwin*s  was  harsh  and  hateful  to  me ;  for  how  could  a  man 
who  had  violated  the  most  sacred  duties,  who  lived  himself  in  open  adultery,  and  whom  I 
considered  as  the  murderer  of  Whitmore,  have  influence  to  persuade  me  to  abjure  vices  he 
was  equally  guilty  of?  To  return  home  was  horror — my  mother  dead,  and  I  the  guilty  cause, 
what  reception  could  I  hope?  Let  me  also  confess,  the  thoughts  of  giving  up  the  grandeur 
and  luxury  in  which  I  had  lately  lived,  had  its  weight  with  me. 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hartford,  who  attended  Whitmore  at  the  meeting  with 
Edwin,  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  sfervc  me,  or  rather  to  gratify  himself,  by  plunging  me 
yet  deeper  in  error ;  he  had,  however,  art  enough  to  assume  merely  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship to  beguile  mc — a  trap  that  my  youth  and  inexperience  readily  gave  into ;  and,  to  avoid 
my  brother  Edwin,  I  readily  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  Holland,  from  whence  I  was  to 
embark  for  England.  Naturally  volatile,  anxiety  soon  overcame  the  bitterness  of  my  sorrow. 
Hartford  was  profuse  in  his  attentions  and  presents,  and  plainly  began  to  show  his  views.  My 
heart  was  cold  to  love,  but  not  to  pride.  I  deliberated  :  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  oh 
shame  !  I  thought  his  protection  preferable  to  humiliating  myself  before  my  fanuly.-\  In  short, 
five  months  after  Whitmore*s  death,  I  became  his  mistress. 

**  All  thoughts  of  England  were  now  given  up ;  I  strove  to  banish  reflection ;  and  firm  to  the 
doctrines  implanted  by  Whitmore,  regarded  the  life  I  led  as  nothing  more  than  acting  aooord* 
ing  to  reason  and  nature.  The  temper  of  Hartford  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Whitmore: 
he  loved  show  and  pleasure,  and  spared  no  expense  to  gratify  my  taste  for  dress,  but  be  playsd 
d&ep,  aad  without  skilU  and  was  frequently  duped.  ^ 

''  When  I  i  bim  MmeiiYiat  »m«  \)hi9a  %  Vw^^nsoAt^  ^%  «cb«^\j^  -mm^  a 
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winter  at  Paris,  and  soon  reached  that  city.  1  was  now  quite  ionred  in  my  situation ;  my 
appearance  usually  procured  me  admiration,  and  I  sought  no  farther.  Character  I  regarded 
as  a  trifle  below  the  consideration  of  a  woman  of  understanding  and  spirit.  I  must,  however, 
confess,  that  I  dreaded  to  be  alone,  as  a  thousand  unpleasant  ideas  were  sure  to  intrude ;  and 
even  in  dreams  respecting  my  family,  have  I  frequently  awakened  myself  with  violent  pa^ 
Toxysms  of  grief. 

**  One  evening  that  Hartford  had  been  fai  company  with  some  Englishmen,  where  the  play 
was  more  than  commonly  deep,  he  lost  considerably,  doubled  and  trebled  his  bets,  but  was 
gttU  unsuccessful ;  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  made  a  final  throw  for  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  fortune,  which  was  before  this  considerably  impaired.  The  cast  was  decisive, 
and  Hartford  found  himself  in  a  moment  deprived  of  all,  his  opponents  receiving  drafts  and 
securities  for  the  whole  he  possessed. 

*'  On  his  return  home,  his  appearance  alarmed  and  sh  ocked  me.  He  threw  himself  on  a 
chair,  uttering  an  unconnected  string  of  curses ;  and,  1  believe,  had  not  my  screams  alarmed 
the  domestics,  he  would  have  terminated  his  life  even  in  my  presence.  When  he  was  rather 
more  calm  I  learned  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  was  not  a  little  grieved  to  find  it  so  heavy,  both 
on  his  account  and  my  own ;  for  though  I  could  not  love  him,  his  kindness  and  generosity  had 
attached  me  to  him.  , 

"  *  Emma,'  said  he,  '  you  are  universally  admired  in  Paris,  and  I  cannot  be  so  greatly 
yoar  enemy  as  to  wish  you  to  sufTer  for  my  misconduct ;  1  would  therefore  advise,  and  indeed 
wish  you,  to  accept  the  offer  of  some  man  of  fortune,  who  might  be  able  to  more  than  repay 
you  for  the  loss  of  me :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  resource  but  returning  to  England,  where, 
I  believe,  I  can  make  sufficient  interest  to  procure  n  commission ;  but  was  I  even  to  obtain 
that,  must  be  obliged  to  my  uncle,  who  has  very  rigid  notions ;  I  dare  not  take  a  female  com- 
panion with  me,  I  have  about  fifty  pounds  in  my  escrutoir,  which  we  will  divide  :  half  that 
sum  will  carry  me  thither;  and  perhaps,  with  the  remainder,  and  by  the  sale  of  some  of  your 
superfluous  appendages,  you  may  be  able  to  make  yourself  tolerably  easy  until  some  fortunate 
circumstance  occurs.' 

'*  Prostitution  was  not  yet  so  habitual  to  me,  but  my  soul  sunk  with  horror  at  the  idea  of 
another  change ;  and  1  know  not  wh'^t  resolution  1  might  have  formed,  had  not  temptation, 
which  !xiy  accursed  vanity  could  not  withstand,  again  fallen  in  my  way.  I  wished  to  assist 
Hartford,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  he  should  go  to  England  so  slenderly  provided ; 
I  therefore,  two  days  before  his  intended  departure,  went  in  the  hired  carriage,  which  we  had 
no^  yet  discharged,  to  a  jeweller's,  and  informed  him,  that,  having  a  new  necklace  and  earrings 
setting,  I  wished  to  part  with  those  I  showed  him.  While  we  were  bargaining,  a  carriage 
•topped,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  stepped  out  to  give  some  orders.  He  viewed  me  atten- 
tively ;  and  I  soon  recollected  him  for  a  financier,  whom  I  had  frequently  seen  at  different 
public  places,  and  whose  name  was  De  Forlaix.  As  I  did  not  choose  to  continue  my  business 
before  a  third  person,  I  left  the  jewels,  and  desired  the  man  to  let  me  hear  his  determination 
on  the  day  following,  the  financier  very  politely  leading  me  to  my  carriage. 

**  Hartford's  loss  was  so  considerable  that  it  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  in  consequence 
reached  the  ears  of  De  Forlaix,  who,  on  the  jeweller's  informing  him  of  my  business,  readily 
surmised  the  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly. 

*•  The  jeweller  called  on  me  in  the  evening,  and  having  agreed  for  the  jewels,  he  respect- 
fully took  his  leave,  hoping,  as  he  expressed  himself, '  that  they  were  not  going  to  lose  the 
finest  woman  in  Paris.'  Compliments,  however  gross,  were  always  pleasing  to  my  depraved 
heart ;  I  therefore  complaisantly  replied,  that  I  should  at  least  remain  some  time  longer  in 
that  city.  Having  forced  Hartford  to  take  about  seventy  pounds,  we  separated  with  con- 
cern on  both  sides,  but  without  anguish ;  for,  as  I  had  never  loved  him,  my  greatest  afflic- 
tion was  how  I  should  afterwards  dispose  of  myself.  Sometimes  I  thought  of  parting  with 
all  my  superfluities,  of  returning  to  England,  and  learning  some  business  by  which  1  might 
obtain  a  livelihood :  bat  I  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  idleness  and  dissipation  to 
Ibrm  a  determined  resolution  on  the  subject,  though  I  roast  do  myself  the  justice  to  say, 
that  I  believe  I  should  have  adopted  ft,  had  not,  as  1  before  said,  temptation  again  beguiled 
me,  as  I  regarded  such  a  step  as  a  kind  of  preliminary  to  a  reconciliatian,  wvtVv.  tk<;  \x\w^^^> 

•*  On  the  morning  after  Hartford's  departure,  ta^  serwaX.  \aloTCDi^  xftA  ^  Tgs.TsSi«wxi«:^ 
ngwMted  16  ipeUt  wHh  me  on  business.    Ha^u^  adm\tt^«L  VJKm\  xi»  i«x  ^\\^^^  vas^^>aR^ 
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to  find  it  De  Forlaix. — '  Madam/  said  he,  *  I  have  done  mytelf  the  hononr  of  waiting  eo 
you  with  the  new  jewels  that  yon  expected  some  days  since ;  I  hope  they  will  meet  yov 
approhation  ;  if  not,  any  alteration  shall  be  made  that  you  can  wish.* 

*<  *  New  jewels  P  replied  I  with  astonishment ;  *  I  expected  none  ;  nor  can  I  jodge  from 
whence  such  a  mistake  proceeded.' 

«<  •  Pardon  roe,  madam,  it  is  no  mistake.  Did  yon  not  say  some  days  past  to  the  jew* 
eller,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  that  you  had  a  new  necklace  and  earringf 
setting.' 

^*  *  It  is  true  I  said  so,'  answered  I,  somewhat  confused  at  my  duplicity  being  disoovered ; 
*  but  these  are  not  what  I  expected.* 

**  *  Indeed  but  they  are,'  replied  he,  *  for  I  have  the  jeweller's  receipt  in  your  own  name 
for  them,  and  you  would  hardly  have  paid  four  hundred  louis  for  what  yon  did  not  approve.' 

"  He  then  placed  the  jewels  and  receipt,  which  was  in  the  name  of  Hartford,  before  me, 
adding, — '  He  has  also  commissioned  me  to  return  your  jewels,  as  they  do  not  sat  hhn ;  and 
there  is  likewise  an  acknowledgment  for  the  two  hundred  which  he  advanced  for  them,  and 
which  you  cannot  deny  to  have  repaid,  as  I  know  to  the  contrary,  being  your  agent  in  the 
business.  Thave  only  to  add,  that  if  you  have  any  more  commissions  to  exeente,  you  tee 
before  you  the  most  attentive  of  your  servants.' 

**  De  Forlaix's  intentions  were  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken ;  I  however,  for  the  present, 
declined  accepting  his  jewels ;  but  he  was  too  profuse  and  assiduous  to  be  long  denied  by 
a  woman  so  naturally  depraved.  In  fine,  a  short  month  beheld  m^  transferred  to  a  third 
keeper. 

**  De  Forlaix  knew  no  bounds  either  in  his  affection  or  generosity  towards  me.     He  had 
a  wife,  but  to  that  circumstance  I  was  too  vile  to  make  an  objection ;  and  as  I  bad  an  ample 
allowance,  and  was  inferior  to  no  woman  kept  in  Paris  for  splendour,  gave  myself  no  coocero 
on  any  other  subject. 

**  I  had  lived  in  this  state  for  near  six  years,  when  one  evening,  in  the  public  walks,  I  oen- 
tracted  an  acquaintance  with  an  English  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Davis.  He  was  aboat 
my  own  age,  handsome  and  accomplished,  but  dissipated  and  thoughtless,  having,  in  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years,  expended  a  respectable  property.  For  this  roan  I  conceived  a  most 
violent  affection  ;  and,  regardless  of  the  kindness  of  De  Forlaix,  prostituted  my  person  without 
any  former  incentives,  for  I  had  no  wish  for  grandeur  or  dress  unsatisfied :  it  was  therefore 
depravity,  and  the  satisfaction  of  unbridled  passion,  that  alone  led  me  to  this  fresh  vice. 

**  Some  short  time  previous  to  my  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Davis,  I  became  preg- 
nant— a  circumstance  that  gave  the  utmost  pleasure  to  De  Forlaix,  who  had  no  children,  but 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  prevent  me  from  forming  a  detested  intimacy  with  a  stranger. 
About  two  months  after  this  new  connection,  Madame  De  Forlaix  died  suddenly ;  and  some 
time  after,  my  situation  being  then  visible,  M.  De  Forlaix,  as  nearly  as  I  con  recollect,  thus 
addressed  mc : — *  Your  conduct,  my  dear  Emma,  during  an  intimacy  of  more  than  six  yearSi 
has  been  all  I  could  wish,  and  your  present  situation  adds  to  my  affection  ;  I  therefore  pro- 
pose, when  a  decent  time  has  elapsed,  to  make  you  my  wife ;  I  am  rich  enough  to  defy 
censure ;  we  will  retire  to  one  of  my  country  seats,  where,  I  trust,  you  will  make  me  a 
happy  father.* 

"  The  generosity  of  this  offer  overcame  me  ;  conscious  unworthiness  made  me  unable  for 
some  moments  to  reply :  but  De  Forlaix,  resuming  the  conversation,  said — *  Yon  do  not 
answer  me,  Emma ;  you  change  colour :  surely  my  proposal  docs  not  meet  your  displeasure  ?* 
**  *  Displeasure,*  cried  I,  at  length  ;  *  alas  !  alas  1  how  is  it  possible  ?  but  you  do  not  con- 
sider what  you  say ;  my  former  life,  before  I  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  have  openly 
revealed  ;  and  can  you  be  generous  enough  to  make  such  a  woman  your  wife  ?' 

"  '  I  can,'  replied  he,  '  for  a  woman  who  has  behaved  as  yon  have  done  for  six  years  I  eas 
venture  to  trust  through  life;  besides,  our  marriage  will  legitimize  my  child,  who  will  by 
.  that  means  become  heir  to  my  fortune.  Your  former  misconduct  shall  be  entirely  forgotten. 
I.  regard  your  first  deviation  as  an  error  of  youth ;  the  second  occasioned  by  neces6ity» 
and  but  the  effect  of  the  first,  in  which  point  of  view  I  also  consider  your  complying  with 
my  proposals  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance.  You  have  frequently  lamented  being 
estranged  from  your  family  ;  this  step,  I  flatter  myself,  may  conciliate  them  ;  we  will  send 
tbew  a  certiBcate  of  our  marriage ;  and  v>me  mou\\\%  Yi^nic^  i^t>M\>v\  ^mv)  Xxib^  ^^^^ 
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England ;  for  they  will  hardly  refuse  you  their  forgiveness  when  thev  find  you  so  advan- 
tageously married.* 

*•  The  compunction  for  my  falsehood  to  so  generous  a  man  was  too  powerful  to  suffer  me 
to  thank  him  as  I  ought ;  but  he  was  too  partial  to  me  to  attribute  my  emotion  to  the  right 
cause ;  and,  repeating  his  determined  resolution*  he  left  me.  I  was  no  sooner  alone  than  I 
began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed ,  the  advantages  I  must  unavoidably  reap  from  a  mar- 
riage with  De  Forlaiz,  I  was  by  no  means  blind  to ;  it  would  at  once  give  me  respectability 
with  the  world*  at  least,  where  my  former  life  was  unknown.  I  should  be  secure  of  a 
competency,  my  child  of  a  good  fortune,  and  what  had  also  its  weight  with  me,  perhaps  in 
time  I  might  presume  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  my  friends.  My  affection  for  Davis 
was  a  considerable  impediment  to  this  scheme,  but  not  violent  enough  to  influence  me  to 
decline  it ;  for  De  Forlaiz  was  indubitably  the  father  of  my  child,  as  I  was  pregnant  two 
months  before  I  became  acquainted  with  Davis ;  I  therefore  determined  to  inform  him  of 
De  Forlaiz*s  generous  offer,  and  in  future  decline  all  acquaintance  with  him  ;  for,  abandoned 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  so  grossly  abusing  his  kindness,  and  bitterly 
reproached  myself  with  my  former  misconduct.  Thus  determined,  I  wrote  to  Davis,  de- 
daring  my  resolution,  and  entreating  him  to  give  up  all  future  thoughts  of  me,  expressing, 
however,  the  pain  this  effort  cost  me.  Davis  was  of  a  disposition  not  easily  to  be  repulsed ; 
he  replied,  that  if  I  was  determined,  he  must  perforce  submit ;  but  that  he  was  resolved  to 
see  me  at  all  events  once  more,  and  therefore  warmly  pressed  me  to  meet  him  at  his  own 
lodgings,  where,  shame  to  say,  I  had  frequently  been  before* 

**  Had  my  intentions  been  really  virtuous,  I  should  have  answered  this  letter  by  a  positive 
denial,  confessed  my  unworthiness  to  De  Forlaix,  and  have  thrown  myself  and  expected 
infant  on  his  mercy ;  but  not  so  did  I  act ;  the  measure  of  my  iniquities  was  not  complete, 
and  the  sword  of  vengeance  trembled  over  my  guilty  head.  For  some  time  I  wavered,  but 
at  length  concluded  that  one  more  meeting  could  make  little  difference,  as  I  wished  to  part 
amicably  with  a  man  whom  I  persuaded  myself  I  loved :  I  therefore  returned  him  an  answer 
by  my  own  servant,  who  well  knew  letters  frequently  bad  passed  between  us,  and  agreed  to 
see  him  on  the  following  evening,  provided  he  would  promise  to  require  no  future  interview. 
To  this  he  acquiesced ;  and  in  an  hour  fated  for  the  commencement  of  my  earthly  punish- 
ment, I  repaired  alone  to  his  lodgings,  little  aware  that  the  treachery  of  my  maid  had  that 
very  day  revealed  the  whole  correspondence  to  De  Forlaix.  My  own  conduct  had  tangiit  her 
dissimulation  and  ingratitude — could  I  then  wonder  that  she  followed  my  example  ?  Davis 
lived  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Paris,  in  a  house  situated  in  a  garden  belonging 
to  a  widow  woman,  who  with  his  servant  composed  the  whole  family. 

^*  The  fatal  night  of  this  meeting,  Davis  had  sent  his  man  out  on  business ;  so  that  this 
woman  alone  remained  below.  I  had  scarcely  been  there  five  minutes  before  a  loud  knock- 
ing  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  moment  after,  to  my  inexpressible  confusion,  the  voice  of 
De  Forlaix,  who  exclaimed,  in  answer,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  woman  who  had  denied  my  being 
there.  *  It  is  false— 1  saw  her  enter;  deny  her  at  your  peril !'  These  words  were  scarcely  arti- 
culated, when  we  heard  his  steps  on  the  stairs ;  and  a  moment  brought  him  to  the  door,  which 
was  only  secured  by  a  slight  and  crazy  lock.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection,  nor  was  I  capa- 
ble of  any ;  for,  overpowered  with  shame  and  confusion,  I  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  con- 
cealed my  face  with  my  hands.  Davis,  in  the  meantime,  had  snatched  up  a  pistol,  the  report 
of  which,  and  the  forcing  the  door,  were  both  instantaneous,  and  filled  me  with  despair  and  hor- 
ror ;  for  starting  from  my  seat,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was.  De  Forlaix  on  the  floor* 
weltering  in  his  blood.  *  Ungrateful  woman  1*  exclaimed  he  in  a  faint  voice,  '  is  this  the  return 
for  my  partiality  and  unbounded  affection  !  Was  it  necessary  to  add  murder  to  ingratitude? 
Weak,  deluded  wretch  that  I  was,  I  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of  your  confidential  ser- 
vant !  Alas  !  conviction  has  cost  me  dear  I  the  hand  of  death  is  on  me  !* 

'*  Exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fainted  as  he  uttered  the  last  word,  when,  thinking  he 
had  expired,  I  entirely  lost  all  knowledge,  and  fell  on  the  floor ;  in  which  situation  Davis  took 
me  in  his  arms,  and  bore  me  into  the  next  apartment.  Seating  me  on  a  chair,  he  returned 
to  the  chamber  where  De  Forlaix  still  remained  on  the  floor,  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
weeping  and  wringing  his  hands  over  him,  exclaimed  she  was  ruined  for  ever,  and  should  be 
pai^shed  m  principal  in  the  murder. 

'*  Davii^ifbB«ftenraitbliifonned  m,  laid  I)QFoAii:iLQalSto>M^>MNB4^^QD!tiRtk^ 
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was  In  the  shoulder,  and  when  he  came  to  himself  assured  him  he  would  have  immediate  asiist- 
ance ;  then  left  him  alone  with  the  woman,  securing  them  both  by  bolting  the  door  of  a  pas- 
sage that  separated  that  apartment  from  the  rest ;  he  then  returned  to  me,  who  was  just 
recovered  from  my  swoon. 

**  *  Emma,*  said  he,  in  great  agitation,  *  we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  De  Forlatt,  I  fear,  if 
dying ;  I  have  secured  him  and  the  woman  at  least  for  some  time,  for  the  house  is  too  dis- 
tant from  the  public  road  for  them  to  give  a  speedy  okrm ;  the  present  .moment  is  therefore 
ours  and  perhaps  all  that  is  left  us  is  to  escape,  for  certain  death  awaits  ns  if  we  renuin ;  let  us 
then  fly ;  my  servant  will  return  in  an  hour,  at  farthest,  and  procure  assistance,  if  De  Foriaix 
still  survives.  Nay,  do  not  hesitate ;  we  may  now  escape,  but  the  least  delay  will  render  it  Im- 
possible.' 

*'  *  I  will  not  go/  I  replied ;  *  unhappy  wretch  that  I  am,  I  am  still  no  murderer.' — '  In 
this  case,'  answered  he,  '  you  will  be  equally  involved ;  I  therefore  again  entreat  you  to  fly. 
Say,  can  you  calmly  resolve  to  stay,  and  bear  the  torture?*—'  Oh,  heavens  !'  excldmed  I, 
*  1  dare  not— 1  will  indeed  fly ;  but  whither?  without  friends  or  money,  where  can  I  go?* 
— *  To  Flanders/  replied  he ;  '  I  myself  am  but  indifferently  provided ;  however,  at  all  events, 
life  is  worth  preserving.*  More  conversation  passed ;  but  the  distraction  of  the  moment  pre- 
vents my  recalling  it  to  memory  ;  I  only  recollect  that  I  obliged  Davis,  before  I  would  leave 
the  bouse,  to  go  again  to  De  Forlaix,  whom  be  found  much  in  the  same  state  he  had  left  him, 
except  that  his  binding  the  wound  had  stopped  the  blood.  He  then  again  secured  him  with 
the  woman  ;  and  taking  my  trembling  hand,  we  left  the  house  together,  our  whole  property 
consisting  in  about  fifty  louis-d'ors,  which  we  had  in  our  separate  pockets.'* 

When  William  reached  thus  far  in  the  manuscript,  be  paused,  and  for  a  moment  laying  it 
down,  thus  addressed  hit  wife  : — '*  1  wonder  not,  my  beloved,  that  yon  cover  your  face ;  such 
recitals,  I  thank  heaven,  we  are  not  accustomed  to ;  even  my  blood  appears  to  chili  in  my 
veins,  on  the  reflection  that  such  a  woman  ever  called  me  brot^ier.** 

*'  Her  crimes,  I  trust,  are  expiated,"  replied  Fanny,  **  and,  thank  heaven,  we  alone  shall  be 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  them ;  for  not  for  the  wealth  of  India  would  I  ever  have  our 
dear  parent  shocked  with  the  recital.  But  proceed,  my  love ;  we  will  not  break  on  the  peace 
of  another  evening,  if  possible,  with  even  the  remembrance  of  what  we  hear  to-night." 

CHAPTER   XLIX. 
William  again  took  up  the  manuscript,  which  for  nearly  a  page  was  almost  unintelligible,  the 
letters  being  in  several  places  effaced  by  tear.^,  but  which  appeared  to  contain  bitter  self- 
accusations  and  expressions  of  despair;  he  therefore  passed  it  over,  and  began  as  follows;— 

*'  We  travelled  night  and  day  until  we  passed  the  frontiers,  and  even  then  only  staid  until 
we  could  get  safely  to  England,  where  wc  arrived  almost  without  clothes  or  money.  It  was  ' 
now  that  Davis  began  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colours ;  too  indolent  to  exert  himself  for 
bis  own  support  or  mine,  he  urged  me  to  prostitute  myself  for  both  !  I  had,  however,  sufficient 
spirit  to  resent  this  proposal  in  the  highc:it  terms ;  and  it  completed  the  disgust  I  had  for 
some  time  entertained  for  the  man  whom  I  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

'*  The  benefits  of  De  Forlalx  now  returned  \iith  double  force  to  my  memory  ;  and  being 
deprived  of  them,  enhanced  their  value.  I  saw  myself  also  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother 
to  an  infant  who  would  bo  bound  to  curse  me,  as  its  birth  must  now  be  infamous ;  whereas, 
but  for  my  vice  and  folly,  its  mother's  shume  would  have  been  concealed  under  the  name  of  a 
respectable  father,  and  itself  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune  ;  while  now,  on  the  contrary,  I 
dreaded  its  birth,  lest  it  should  share,  or  perhaps  increase,  my  own  miseries. 

*'  Davis,  finding  his  endeavours  ineffectual  to  reduce  me  to  his  infamous  intentions,  even 
treated  me  with  brutality,  and  one  evening  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  give  me  repeated  blows. 
Stung  to  madness  by  this  insult,  my  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  I  cursed  him  and  myself,  and 
calling  him  by  every  epithet  that  passion  could  dictate,  rushed  out  of  the  sorry  apartment 
where  we  lodged,  leaving  him,  doubtless,  ver}'  glad  to  be  rid  of  roe. 

*'  Behold  me  now  a  wanderer  in  the  streets  of  London,  without  money,  or  even  a  place  to 

rest  my  head  1     Suicide  was  my  resolve  ;  and  inquiring  the  road  to  a  village  I  had  heard 

named,  had  no  doubt  but  in  the  way  thither  I  should  meet  with  some  piece  of  water,  where  I 

aX  least  might  terminate  my  earthly  woes  *,  for  lU^  teftecUon  of  what  might  happen  berealler 

nerer  obtruded  OQ  my  imaginatioQ. 
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**  Heaven,  however,  saved  me  fron  that  crime ;  I  wandered  through  the  fields  in  vain,  and 
found  only  ditches  or  stagnant  pools,  too  shallow  for  my  purpose.  At  length,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  I  sunk  under  a  haystack  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  where  I  sought  my  pockets  for 
some  instruments  of  death,  but  found  neither  knife  nor  scissors.  Tears  were  now  my  only 
reftige  ;  1  wept  until,  like  a  wearied  child,  I  fell  asleep,  my  late  pampered  body  exposed  to  the 
night  wind,  and  my  only  canopy  the  spacious  blessed  firmament.  I  awoke  at  day- break,  my 
spirits  not  only  recruited  by  rest,  but  also  the  idea  of  suicide  much  weakened.  I  sat  for  some 
time  pausing  what  method  I  should  pursue,  but  could  fix  on  none  determinedly ;  for  poor, 
friendless,  and  pregnant,  the  prospect  was  cold  and  dreary  before  me ;  all  application  to  my 
friends,  however,  I  was  now  more  firmly  than  ever  determined  against,  both  on  account  of  my 
poverty  and  situation. 

**  *  I  will  walk,*  said  J,  <  through  this  great  and  busy  city  to-day,  and  resolve  on  future 
prospects ;  some  lucky  thought  may  perhaps  occur ;  if  not,  I  can  but  again  rest  here,  or  adopt 
the  determination  of  yesterday.  Oh,  Inglewood  !  happy  residence  (why  did  1  ever  leave 
thee),  thou  hait  no  grandeur  to  bestow,  but  thou  hast  content :  no  riches,  but  peace  and  an 
unblemished  conscience :  no  pleasures  that  leave  a  sting  behind ;  no  pangs  of  remorse,  such 
as  I  now  feel.* 

'*  The  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  cheerful  matins  of  the  lark,  I  had  long  been  a  stranger  to. 
'  Ah  r  cried  I,  *  I  once  celebrated  the  return  of  mom  as  cheerfully  as  ye  do ;  but,  dead  to 
happiness,  the  glorious  sun  has  now  no  charms  for  me  !*  I  advanced  towards  London,  rumin- 
ating on  my  melancholy  situation ;  for  the  clothes  I  bad  on,  and  a  few  halfpence,  were  all  I 
possessed ;  I  had  some  few  articles  of  raiment  at  Davis's  lodging,  but  those  I  determined  never 
to  claim,  as  it  could  not  be  done  without  again  seeing  the  man  whom  I  now  detested. 

<*  After  I  had  wandered  some  hours,  I  began  to  experience  the  cravings  of  hunger  ;  and 
again  the  idea  of  self-destruction  came  strong  into  my  fancy ;  when  passing  a  shop,  containing 
a  variety  of  articles,  I  was  struck  with  these  words  on  the  window :— Money  lent  on  pledges. 
This  immediately  gave  rise  to  a  thought  that  I  before  had  no  idea  of.  I  had  in  my  pocket- 
book  a  miniature  of  Whitmore,  set  with  brilliants,  that  I  had  for  some  years  always  carried 
about  me,  and  this  for  two  reasons ;  the  first  of  which  was.  that  he  was  particularly  dear  to 
roe ;  and  the  second,  that  the  picture  being  once  seen  by  De  Porlaix,  he  had  appeared  dissa- 
tisfied  that  I  preserved  so  carefully  the  remembrance  of  another  man.  From  this  period  I  had 
constantly  kept  it  concealed ;  nor  had  Davis  ever  seen  it,  or  he  had  doubtless  deprived  me  of 
it,  as  he  had  before  done  of  my  watch.  Drawing  it,  therefore,  from  my  pocket-book,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  tottering  frame,  I  entered  the  shop,  and  presenting  it  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  requested  him  to  favour  me  with  the  utmost  sum  he  could  advance  on  it. 

**  The  fellow  having  viewed  me  with  an  impudent  stare,  doubtless  taking  me  for  a  woman 
of  the  town,  replied,  '  A  devilish  handsome  fellow,  egad  !  you  have  been  crying,  I  sec — one  of 
your  old  favourites  I  suppose.  Well,  never  mind — he  will  be  perfectly  safe  here — worse  luck 
now,  better  another  time— drink  a  glass,  and  keep  up  your  spirits ;  you  are  too  fine  a  woman 
not  to  have  plenty  of  business.' 

'*  Humiliated  as  I  was,  I  however  replied  tartly  to  this  insult ;  and  the  man,  after  a  number 
of  preliminaries,  lent  me  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  declaring  he  could  not  advance  a  shilling 
more.  With  this  I  departed,  comparatively  happy  to  what  I  was  before,  determined  to  pro- 
vide  some  food  immediately,  and  a  lodging  before  night.  Having  satisfied  my  appetite,  I  walked 
in  pursuit  of  an  apartment,  and  soon  found  one  suited  to  my  circumstances,  being  only  three 
shillings  per  week,  and  in  the  house  of  a  widow  who  kept  a  shop.  I  here  purchased  a  change 
of  raiment,  and  likewise  some  of  the  cheapest  things  I  could  procure  for  my  expected  child ; 
for  every  trifie  I  expended  made  me  tremble  for  the  future.  One  day,  that  I  had  been  out  to 
buy  a  loaf,  turning  hastily  round  the  corner  of  a  street,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  encountered 
Hartford  in  regimentals.  He  expressed  at  once  pleasure  and  pain  to  see  me,  the  distress  I 
had  undergone  being  visible  both  in  my  person  and  habiliments.  He  informed  me,  thnt  his 
uncle,  with  some  difBculty,  had  procured  him  a  commission  on  his  arrival  in  England,  which 
was  all  he  had  now  to  trust  to ;  and  that  he  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  embark  for 
the  West  Indies,  where  his  regiment  was  ordered— desired  to  know  my  address— and  promised 
to  call  on  mo  the  ensuing  morning. 

"  Hartford  was  true  to  his  appointment,  and  I  reVated  siW  \\\al  V^d  >afe\ti\^  ^^  >k\^>«^^n. 
eqwvocBtioo.  Be  expreued  much  concern  for  my  mistoTtutiQa,  «ik  tJfttt  %X\3»\ti^^^^''.  ^^  ''^'*''*''^ 
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mo  as  he  wished ;  but,  b^rore  he  took  his  leave,  bein^  to  depart  on  the  momw,  presented  ae 
with  a  bank  note  for  twenty  pounds. 

**  In  about  a  month  after  this,  I  was  seized  with  the  pangv  of  labour,  end  delivered  of  « 
lovely  girl.  Oh  God  !  the  cruel  remembrance  yet  wrings  my  heart !  with  what  aag-uish  did 
I  weep  over  her — with  what  bitterness  did  I  accuse  myself,  deprecating  my  folly  and  vice,  that 
bad  ruined  her  even  before  she  saw  the  light !  She  was  now  all  the  world  to  me ;  and, 
her  at  my  bosom,  I  appeared  to  live  for  her  alone. 

*"  By  the  strictest  economy  my  money  lasted  seven  months,  at  which  tine  mj  babe  wa 
uncommonly  strong  for  her  age  ;  it  was  now  that  poverty  appeared  to  me  with  redonbled 
horror,  as  thf  slender  diet  I  could  obtain  likewise  deprived  her  of  her  proper  Bntrimait.  I 
can  truly  affirm,  that  I  had  no  intention  to  return  to  a  life  of  prostitution,  bat  rather  tbooglit 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  if  possible,  by  industr}' ;  and  therefore  inquired  of  my  landlady  repeat- 
edly, whether  she  could  not  procure  me  any  needlework. 

**  Her  endeavours  had  been,  until  the  period  before  mentioned,  onaraiUif,  wben  one 
morning  she  informed  me,  that  some  ladies,  who  lived  fronting  us,  had  inqoired  ibr  a  oenpstren, 
and  desired  mc  to  apply.  Taking  my  infant  in  my  arras,  I  went  immediately,  and  was  fntio- 
ducod  to  an  old  lady  and  two  young  ones,  who  received  me  very  politely  ;  hot  I  was  not  sodi 
a  novice  but  I  could  immediately  discover  that  they  were  women  of  loose  character.  They 
admired  my  child,  and  paid  me  many  compliments  on  my  own  person,  the  old  woman  parti- 
cularly inquirini,'  mv  a^e ;  and  on  my  answering  I  was  in  my  thirtieth  year,  appealed  not  to 
crcilit  nv\  saying  that  I  did  not  look  more  than  twenty-twa  In  short,  they  kept  me  all  day ; 
and  bofon*  we  parted,  the  old  woman  had  proposed  to  take  me  into  her  society,  and  fiiraish 
me  with  whatever  was  necessary. 

**  I  gave  no  immedi  ite  reply  to  this  offer,  being  determined  to  try  what  I  oonfd  earn  by  my 
work  ;  but  at  a  week's  end,  founi  it  so  little,  that  t  began  to  delii>erate  on  Cbe  snbject ;  andL 
goio^  homo  tne  sasnc  evening  with  what  I  had  been  intrusted,  found  the  old  woman  in  earnest 
convi>r>aiion  with  a  man  elegantly  dressed,  but  who  bore  the  appearance  of  an  emaciated 
dobauchoe.  He  greatly  admired  my  infant,  paid  me  miny  extravagant  compKments«  and, 
finally,  nrfsontovl  me  with  a  note  for  fifty  pounds — a  temptation  which  my  poverty  conid  not 
ro*!-.:  :  and  1  promised  :o  sup  there  the  foi lowing  evening. 

**  Acc'.:r>o  I  pron.iie  '.  would  I  had  pv.^r;*hed  before  I  pronounced  it ;  or  would  to  God  mv 
infmt  iiad  been  n'^urisluvl  with  my  blood  before  1  consented  to  support  her  at  such  a  priee! 
Oh.  orui! — J.ta.:'i\— I'.orrid  !  My  brain  burns,  and  1  niuat  lay  down  my  pen.  I  irill  eo  and 
pray  ;  L<.:t  iv.  '.  h-Mvoii  hear  the  contrition  of  such  a  wretch  as  the  abandoned  Emma? 

"  I  ro>»:ii>.'  n;y  pm.  I  wiii  probe  this  guilty  heart  by  recapitulation;  I  wiU  relate  how  I 
murdered  my  in:aii: — the  smiiin^  an?e!,  to  whom  I.  infernal  prostitute,  adminlrtered  poison 
in  the  jkiiutiiry  form  of  milk.  Enabled  by  the  present  I  had  received,  I  dressed  mvsc If  with 
more  care  tlian  I  hai  done  for  many  months,  and  repaired  to  the  <Ad  woman,  where  I  found 
the  mr^t.-h  I  had  s->cn  the  day  before.  a::d  who  r^^cti\cd  me  with  peculiar  piensnre.  In  short 
temp: a:: on  .:ca.a  :j'.\  In  my  way.  an:  I  purohoioJ  a  hanired  pounds  at  the  expense  of  what 
wa*  a  tl.o::*.mi  ti.nes  dearer  to  me  t'aaa  the  vital  blood  that  w&rmed  my  beiurt.  The  old 
woman  coud  not  r.:w  b.'ar  me  to  ■  »avt?  her;  my  chili  a.'so  was  the  dariin?  of  the  whole  "et* 
and  .;..  was  r:,^:.  wnich  ihoy  ea".i'^  pleasure. for  thr^e  day*.  wh<en  i  beeon  to  lEnd  irr  heaJth 
un.-on::n^r.  y  d.sorvicr«>d,  as  w.".  as  t;;a:  of  n^y  child.  aaJ  so-jn  discovered  (do  1  '.  r^  to  relate 
i; :  *  :.:a*.  :*.or  pure  b'.oo.i  w.'.s  c  -ntaminatevi  a*  we!i  as  my  own.  in  confvquence  o:*th?  arqnaiol- 
as.'e  I  '::...;  >o  ..t.I>  formo^;.  I  ».Mnn.":  rroceod.  I  have  ia  vain  tred  to  deserts^  the  aeoaiei 
my  I..  oruD  ju:rT'ri.i.  kM'..  iior  once  clear  ani  transparpst  compiesion  was  cfaazvred  to  the 
deai  >  iu-?  o:'  *  .:Trv.n  ;  sj1:>*»  :t.  jhed-oJ.  oni  left  me  tse  mort  unhappy — mo«:  ccrsedL  Oh. 
ni>  >.ca.;— :ry  heart  *     Pa-vion  ns.^ — the  r*ocl>c:3v>n  even  y-?:  diforiers  ict  bra!a. 

*  I  w^..>  :"...i  iV:  i^  \  n: .^r/.hs  of: or  her  death,  in  wh:ch  stite  ra<si..»;o*s  were  forced  i?wn  mt 
thrvwt.  -.lat  rc#to-oi  rr.y  rciiy  health,  oa:  my  senses  wtre  iottg  :3?perfert,  d  arse  which 
pe r .  xt  i  .-^-.n  v.-  c : }  r e nijem >? r  I  w as  : r:»o  :  -^r.  t ! y  o  -u  e .  /  ar.  i  ?ri t  al I y  : ."va: ed . 

•  ^^  r.ir  1  ro^v.  ri^i  my  v.sd-rstan.i  nj.  f .^r  the  =-?>:  L3?  rz  ry  ._'-,  I  fci^fd  redectrrwc  brthe 
us  J  o:*  *  .• ;  r .  t .:  v.*  . . :  J  c  -*.  f .-  r  t  ho  c ". .:  vt-:\-  n  h  i.i  aa  iv  tc  ■»  c  on*ii  -*rrr  .y  fe-r  debtor  an  A  new 
cv^:r.v  ir .- o :  :v .»  o ts-i  •: : :.'  -  t .^  a.,  h-: r  :- .--  ; ui  i ;  j:  -  .: ?       In  *h .■  r ,  .  NEc^rre  refi-irxiVj,  and 

A.ia;.';:a:  :.«    :Ta:  tv^    »o.  I  hiA  :.-:.  ■- ^^  s  v-r  -  v  >-?:::- y-j^wSp  3  o:s.?^«hi5 
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changed,  that  I  initaotly  recoll«o(6d  him ;  and  teeing  that  he  also  ^iparently  knew  me,  de- 
tcmuQed  to  fly  him,  for,  degraded  at  I  wat,  how  could  I  bear  hit  presence  ?  My  father  too, 
I  had  no  doubt,  mutt  be  dead :  and  reproaches  and  hate  were  all  I  could  expect.  Had  I  at 
that  period  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  apprised  of  his  kind  intentions,  oh,  bow  joyfully  could 
I  have  submitted  to  be  the  most  menial  of  his  servants;  but  I  was  destined  to  suffer  more 
miseries,  and  feel  how  far  guilt  and  sin  may  lead  their  votaries.  For  six  weeks  after  I  saw  my 
brother  I  never  left  the  house,  so  fearful  was  I  of  meeting  him ;  nay,  I  believe  I  could  have 
preferred  instant  death  to  standing  in  his  presence,  so  truly  sensible  was  I  of  my  own  shame 
and  unwortbinesB.  At  length,  driven  by  the  repeated  threats  of  the  old  woman,  whose  slave  I 
completely  was,  I  again  ventured  abroad,  and  in  St  Jameses  Park  by  chance  met  with  the 
servant  whom  Davis  m  his  flight  left  at  Paris.  * 

"  We  recolleoted  each  other  instantly,  nor  was  1  displeased  at  his  rencontre,  as  I  had  ever 
ardently  wished  to  learn  the  termination  of  a  business  to  which  I  owed  my  final  ruin  ;  I  there- 
fore entreated  him,  after  common  inquiries  had  passed,  to  gratify  my  curiosity  on  the  subject* 
"  *  You  may  suppose,*  answered  the  man,  *  that  I  was  greatly  surprised,  on  my  return 
home,  to  find  the  doors  last,  and  to  learn  what  had  happened,  from  the  window  where  the 
woman  of  the  house  stood  watching  for  me,  requesting  me  to  climb  to  one  of  the  lower  case- 
ments and  release  her.  I  immediately  did  so,  and  next  fetched  assistance  to  Dc  Forlaix,  whose 
wound,  though  severe,  was  not  found  dangerous ;  for  in  six  weeks  it  wat  completely  healed.' 
"  '  Bletsiogs  attend  you  for  that  intelligence/  exclaimed  I,  interrupting  him  in  a  transport 
of  pleasure ;  '  yon  have  removed  one  mountain  of  guilt  from  my  surcharged  bosom.  But  pro-> 
ceed—  1  am  all  attention. ' 

*' '  On  his  recovery,  he  caused  diligent  search  to  be  mode  after  you,  and  soon  learned  your 
destination,  and  how  you  were  acoompanied.  This  intelligence  appeared  to  grieve  him,  and 
he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Pioardy  where  he  died  about  five  months  since ;  but,  before  I  proceed, 
tell  me,  madam,  whether  the  infant  you  were  pregnant  with  be  living  ?* 

"  '  No,'  replied  I,  with  astonishment  at  the  question  ;  '  it  is  dead,  and  with  it  all  that  could 
make  life  bearable  to  me.* 

** '  1  am  sorry  for  it,*  resumed  the  man ;  '  you  doubtless  are  unacquainted  that  M.  de  For- 
laix had  left  it,  on  being  properly  authenticated,  a  handsome  fortune,  whether  boy  or  girl,  and 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  brother  ?' 

«  '  GeneroiiSi  noble  Oe  PorUds,  what  a  viper  didst  thou  foster  in  thy  bosom  I  But  proceed, 
air.  continued  I,  in  despair.'  *  I  poisoned  my  child,  the  darling  of  my  heart.  But  go  on— let 
me  hear  all' 

'*  The  man  looked  shocked ;  he  doubtless  thought  me  distracted.  *  I  have  nothing  more 
to  odd.*  returned  he  ;  '  nor  should  1  have  known  so  much,  but  that  1  having  no  money  to  bring 
me  to  England,  procured  a  service  in  Paris,  where  I  have  remained  till  latdy ;  for  Mr  Davis 
owed  me  a  year's  wages  when  you  went  away,  and  his  clothes  were  stopped  for  arrears  by  the 
landlady.* 

*'  This  intelligence  disordered  me  too  much  to  hold  more  conversation  ;  I  therefore  soon 
after  bade  the  man  farewell.  On  my  return  home,  1  gave  way  to  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
and  after  that  sunk  into  a  gloom  that,  nothing  could  overcome;  threats  of  being  thrown  into 
prison  I  disr^arded,  and  grew  daily  more  callous  to  ill  usage,  which  the  old  woman  was  by  no 
means  wanting  of :  liquor  alone  now  reduced  me  to  her  purposes  and  this  was  not  spared ; 
for  though  no  longer  young,  I  was  a  favourite  in  the  house,  my  understanding  being  rather 
more  cultivated  than  that  of  my  companions,  and  likewise  from  some  acquirements  I  had 
obtained. 

''  One  night,  about  eight  months  since,  she  pressed  me  so  earnestly,  that  I  consented  to  go 
to  a  masquerade  with  two  unhappy  girls  that  were  lately  become  inmates  of  our  house ; 
during  the  amusement,  I  sat  wrapt  in  my  usual  gloom,  and  at  an  early  hour  returned  home, 
leaving  my  companions  engaged  in  riotous  parties. 

*'  I  expected  to  be  reproved  for  my  haste  -,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  wretch  expressed 
her  satisfaction,  informing  me  tbat  a  gentleman  who  frequented  the  house  had  been  there  that 
evening,  and  introduced  one  of  his  friends,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  but  who  was  to 
much  in  llqaor  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  to  bed ;  concluding  by  desiring  me  to  takft.  tsc| 
place  by  his  side.     1  had  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine  at  the  Tn;L^>xet&)^,  «cgA  ta.*^^  xi^  Ou^^<^ 
tion,  bntpntpaivd  to«ct  «f  she  desired,  by  taking  &  «tfid\«,  and  ^ova^^^  >2afe  v^^skXsmsoX.. 
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**  The  stranger,  by  his  breathiDg,  appeared  completely  iotozicated,  and  to  lieep  noeaiOy.  I 
therefore  determined  to  undress  as  quietly  as  possible,  for  I  wished  him  not  to  awaJce;  fiw, 
though  vice  was  become  habitual,  yet  it  was  hateful  to  me  since  the  death  of  my  child.  An 
uncommon  heaviness  and  dread  also  hung  on  my  spirits,  and  the  soeoes  of  my  youth  direlt 
strongly  on  my  imagination.  Determined  to  banish  remembrances,  I  went  to  ny  closet,  and 
drank  a  «,'lass  of  spirits,  when  a  whim  seized  me  to  look  at  my  companion  ;  I  therefore  took 
the  candic,  and  opened  the  curtains ;  his  arm  was  thrown  over  his  iace,  so  that  little  of  it  was 
discernible ;  but  the  light  causing  him  to  move,  I  hastily  snatched  it  back,  untfl  perceiving  be 
was  again  perfectly  still,  I  seated  myself  on  a  sofa  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment. 

"  A  dread  of  futurity  at  that  moment  suddenly  flashed  en  my  fancy,  and  nuuieme  shudder; 
but,  determined  to  shake  it  off,  I  started  up,  and  had  recourse  to  a  second  gbiss  of  spirits,  to 
deaden  the  pung  of  conscience.  Powerful  as  was  this  soporific,  it  did  not  immediately  take 
effect ;  I  reseated  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  for  some  time  remained  lost  in  thoagbt,  untd  the 
liquor  I  had  drank  overcame  me,  and  I  dropped  asleep,  my  head  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
couch.  My  eves  were  no  sooner  closed,  than  either  the  thoughts  that  had  employed  me 
waking,  or  the  immediate  providence  of  heaven,  interposed  to  snatch  me  from  destructioo,  to 
save  inc  from  a  crime  against  which  nature  revolts,  and  that  must  have  plunged  me  in  yet 
tenfold  guilt. 

"  In  my  sleep,  which  was  uncommonly  heavy,  I  dreamed  that  Whitmore,  Hartford,  De 
Forlaix,  Davis,  nnd  several  other  men,  were  pursuing  and  driving  me  with  swordi  and  different 
instruments  of  torture,  through  a  narrow  and  thorny  road,  until  J  reached  the  top  of  a  prodi- 
gious  mountain  where  there  stood  a  monster  so  horrible,  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  weapons,  I 
started  back  ;  but  the  beast  advancing  towards  me,  and  finding  no  resource,  methought  I 
leaped  the  tremendous  steep,  where  I  must  have  been  infallibly  dashed  to  pieees,  had  uotny 
mother  caught  nic  in  her  arms,  saying, '  Miserable  wretch  !  is  it  not  enough  that  yon  have 
plunged  me  into  the  grave,  but  you  must  recall  me  again  to  earth  to  snatch  you  from  de- 
struction ?* 

"  The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  dream  made  me  cry  out  aloud  in  my  sleeps  which  disturbed 
the  strani;cr,  who  jumped  out  of  bed,  asking  what  was  the  matter  f  This  totally  awakened 
roe,  though  I  could  not  for  some  moments  reply  ;  but  sitting  up,  I  endeavoured  to  recover 
fiom  iijy  lerror,  relieving  my  overcharged  heart  by  a  flood  of  tears,  and  at  length  exclaiming, 
*  Ah  !  oh — it  is  indeed  too  late  !  shouldst  thou  even,  oh,  blessed  spirit !  be  permitted  to  return 
to  earth,  thou  could^t  not  now  suutch  the  devoted  Emma  from  destruction!  the  doom  is 
passed,  and  my  torments  hero  arc  but  preludes  of  those  to  come  !' 

''  The  stranger  replied  by  a  loud  and  tremendous  outh ;  and  snatching  up  the  h'ght  that 
was  burnin-i;  oii  the  table,  presented  it  full  in  my  face — ne  at  once  discovering  the  wretched 
Emma — and  I  the  abandoned  Edwin  !" 

At  this  passage  the  manuscript  fell  from  the  hands  of  William,  who,  struck  with  horror, 
fixed  his  cycs  in  silence  on  the  pale  cheek  of  his  trembling  wife. 

"  .My  beloved  friend,"  at  length  cried  Fanny,  pressing  him  affectionately  to  her  bosom, 
"be  not  thus  moved — the  mercy  of  heaven  providentially  saved  them." — "  Saved  them  T  re^ 
peuteu  \ViI!iam.  "  Oh,  God  !  is  it  possible  that  such  should  be  the  children  of  our  virtuous 
father  and  sainted  mother  ?*' — "  Alas  !"  answered  Fanny,  "  virtue  is  not  hereditary'  •  but  for 
Emma  all  our  fears  arc  now  calm ;  she  rests,  I  trust,  inthe  bosom  of  peace  ;  her  errors  were 
indeed  great,  but  their  expiation  was  terrible.  Ah,  William!  the  situation  of  Edwin  is  nr 
more  dreadfu!,  perhaps,  even  yet  revelling  in  vice,  until,  like  a  blast  of  lightning,  it  shall  strike 
him  without  lime  or  preparation.  But  proceed,  my  love;  you  have,  I  doubt  not,  heard  the 
last  of  Emma's  trrors.     This  warning  was  surely  decisive.'* 

William  aqriin  took  up  the  manuscript,  and  contiuued — *'  Oh,  God!  what  were  my  sensa- 
tions at  that  moment !  Edwin,  as  well  as  myself,  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of  horror  j  for  astonish- 
ment had  overcome  the  fumes  of  wine.  Like  myseK,  I  trust,  he  felt  the  hand  of  heaven  upoa 
us,  and  resolved  to  tempt  destruction  no  farther:  but,  alas!  if  he  felt  contiition,  his  expres- 
sion of  that  sentiment  was  very  different  from  what  I  experienced ;  for  being  in  some  measure 
recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Never,  depraved  as  were  the 
company  I  was  accustomed  to,  did  I  ever  before  hear  such  dreadful  and  tremendous  exccra- 
lioDs;  justly,  howcwcTy  upbraiding  mc  wvlh  m>j  \n.\Q:cn^,va^^\^\>I,^«ttMv^\£iisaie&^\^ 
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rushed  from  the  bouse,  before  t|)e  aoguiib  and  horror  occasioned  by  the  foregoing  scene  had 
left  me  sufficiently  able  to  reply  by  aught  but  tears. 

Midnight  brawls  were  too  common  in  this  detestable  house  for  this  to  be  noticed ;  I  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  alone ;  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  threw  myself  on  my 
knees,  thanking  my  Creator  that  he  had,  amidst  my  numberless  transgressions,  at  least  saved 
me  from  so  deadly  a  sin  as  that,  whose  very  name  chilled  my  blood  with  horror. 

**  I  remained  in  this  posture  until  day,  and  during  the  time  formed  the  determined  resolution 
to  brave  the  worst  that  could  befall  me,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  my  usual  way  of  life ; 
my  spirits  were,  however,  overpowered  with  the  shock  they  had  received ;  I  found  my  head 
giddy,  my  throat  parched  with  drought,  and,  by  noon,  was  in  a  burning  fever,  which,  for  near 
a  month,  baffled  all  the  power  of  medicine,  and  whiob,  even  when  vanquished,  left  me  in  a 
state  of  melancholy,  that  frequently  impaired  my  senses. 

**  I  had  never  failed,  in  my  lucid  intervals,  informing  my  abandoned  hostess  of  my  resolu- 
tion of  embracing  death  rather  than  returning  to  my  former  vices ;  but  &he  regarded  this 
merely  as  the  effect  of  sickness,  and  doubtless  thought  she  could,  as  she  had  before  done, 
seduce  me  to  her  wishes ;  her  rage  was  therefore  unbounded  when  she  found  me  determined, 
and  equally  regardless  of  threats  as  promises,  and,  above  all,  strictly  resolved  to  drink  nothing 
but  water. 

'*  One  day  that  she  particularly  pressed  me  to  renew  my  former  infamous  course,  I 
hastily  snatched  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  clipped  off  my  hair,  saying — *  There  is  one  of  my 
flattered  adornments  destroyed,  and  know,  that  if  nothing  else  could  save  me,  1  would  make 
myself  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  disgust,  sooner  than  I  would  again  submit ;  but  that  is  not 
necessary :  I  am  a  free  woman ;  if  your  conscience  will  permit  you  to  swear  that  I  am 
indebted  to.  you,  do  so ;  I  am  willing  to  go  to  prison ;  it  will  be  heaven  to  this  polluted 
house.' 

'* '  Then  go  you  shall,*  replied  she  with  an  oath,  leaving  the  apartment ;  and  next  morning 
was  true  to  her  word,  for  I  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison. 

"  I  bore  this  calamity  with  thankfulness,  as  ii  removed  me  from  such  a  scene  of  guilt. 
Money  or  valuables  I  had  none,  for  the  old  wretch  had  stopped  all,  and  I  must  have  perished 
but  for  the  humanity  of  my  fellow  prisoners ;  the  virtuous  part  of  whom,  however,  treated  me 
distantly  when  it  was  known  from  what  house  I  came. 

*'  I  had  been  in  this  place  about  four  months,  when  one  night  I  again  dreamed  of  my  mo- 
ther, wiio  I  thought  still  looked  with  great  severity,  but  presented  me  with  a  bible,  and 
putting  it  into  my  hand,  vanished.  I  immediately  awoke,  and  determined,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  light,  to  ask  all  over  the  prison  until  I  had  borrowed  a  bibl<; ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  morning,  applied  to  several  of  the  prisoners  before  I  could  procure  one,  and  which  I  at 
length  obtained  from  a  poor  widow,  who  was  confined  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  her 
husband.  , 

**  From  the  time  I  left  Inglewood  to  the  present  moment,  I  had  never  opened  that  sacred 
volume,  whose  doctrines  I  had  learned  to  contemn,  and  whose  precepts  I  had  derided :  I  now 
seized  it  with  avidity,  and  ran  to  my  own  apartment,  where,  having  seated  myself,  I  casually 
opened  it  at  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St  Luke,  where  these  immediate  words  struck  me  •  **  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and  sny  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  tinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.' 

*'  for  a  moment  the  book  dropped  from  my  hand ;  but  snatching  it  up  again  in  a  transpoct, 
I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  vowed,  if  ever  in  my  power,  though  I  should  beg  my  way  home,  to 
obey  what  I  regarded  as  a  sacred  injunction. 

"  About  a  month  after  this,  as  I  was  reading,  one  of  the  unhappy  girls  who  rciidec  vh^ 
my  wicked  creditor,  called  to  inform  mc  that  their  house  by  some  neglect  hac  take&  £re  la 
the  night,  and  that  its  vile  mistress  had  been  so  severely  burnt  that  her  life  was  denicirtsj  cf ; 
in  consequence  of  which  she  had  sent  to  entreat  the  presence  of  a  sister,  wiih  wuniLi  f>r  :x*ll> 
years  before,  she  held  no  communication,  being  as  respectable  a  characier  as  irj  cr-ilior  wa» 
the  reverse. 

"  This  relation,  however,  obeyed  the  summons,  as  the  giri  'udarmed  sk-  iud:  ir  n>c  *t^ 
the  best,  as  she  was  certain  I  should  not  long  remain  a  priiaser —  a  jpeiL-rLbi  iLa:  *-**  '^ 
fied  that  very  day  week,  when  I  was  informed  an  elderlf  ladx  iaqHOBvL  '.Ji  'a-t.  --.t^ 
my  attendifi^  ber^  announced  herself  the  ilsler  «I  1115  uiTng        "i'j-  "■^'^  ^^^ 
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Tiewing  me  with  a  look  of  pity ;  '  I  have  discharged  your  priton  does,  and  ywi  are  at  Bberty 
to  go  wheD  you  please  :  the  unhappy  woman  at  whose  suit  yon  were  eonihied  is  dead,  and 
hat  left  me  heir  to  what  ill-gotten  wealth  she  possessed ;  but  never  shall  my  children  be  en- 
riched by  the  spoils  of  prostitution ;  it  shall  all  be  expended  in  the  relief  of  those  wretched 
women  to  whose  misery  she  has  so  largely  contributed.  I  have  heard  your  unhappy  story ; 
and  to  you,  as  a  proper  claimaoty  I  present  the  first  offering,  entreating  yon  to  pray  that 
Heaven  may  grant  her  that  mercy  she  denied  to  you.' 

«*  As  she  spoke,  she  gave  me  a  paper  containing  twenty  guineas ;  adding — '  Yim  are, 
I  hope,  fixed  in  the  resolution  that  caused  your  removal  hither?  and  should  yon  want 
a  friend,  apply  to  me;  you  shall  meet  every  assistance  in  my  power.' 

**  I  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  this  generous  woman,  thanking  her  as  well  mm  my 
emotion  would  permit ;  and  when  somewhat  calmer,  recapitulated  my  intention  respecting 
my  journey  home,  and  also  the  previous  events  of  my  life. 

^*  She  did  not  listen  to  them  unmoved;  and  when  I  conclnded,  replied-— >' By  theeom- 
mon  course  of  nature  your  father  is  dead.  I,  however,  applaud  your  motivea :  bat  shoidd' 
you  Qpd  it  as  I  predict,  and  circumstances  render  home  inconvenient,  return  to  me ;  I  am 
not  rich,  but  can,  with  the  exertion  of  your  own  industry,  secure  you  from  want  or  thane.* 

'*  She  soon  after  left  me,  giving  me  her  address;  and  this  woman,  so  generous,  disinte- 
rested, and  humane,  was  simply  the  wife  of  a  linen  draper,  but  whose  humble  virtnee  might 
have  dignified  a  coronet. 

<*  On  her  departure,  after  returning  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  power  whoie  hand 
had  led  me  through  this  affliction,  I  prepared  to  depart,  calling  first  on  the  widow  ef 
whom  I  had  borrowed  the  bible,  and  insisting  on  sharing  my  purse  with  her— an  ofl!^  she 
would  fain  have  declined ;  but  in  which  I  was  so  peremptory,  that  she  at  length  acquiesced  ^ 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  compound  the  debt  with  her  creditor,  and  regain  her  liberty 
at  the  same  time  with  myself.  As  few  objects,  in  respect  of  raiment,  could  be  more  wretched 
than  myself,  my  first  core  was  to  purchase  a  change  of  linen,  and  the  govm  T  wore  on  my 
return  to  Inglewood,  in  which  I  went  to  bid  adieu  to  my  benefactress,  who  received  me  kindly„ 
and  would  willingly  have  advanced  me  more  money ;  but  1  declined  it,  assuring  her  I  had  a 
sufficiency  to  carry  me  home. 

*'  From  her  I  went  to  procure  a  place  in  one  of  the  Carlisle  coaches,  but  all  were  full ; 
and  it  was  two  days  before  any  were  to  set  off  again.  Disappointed  at  this  intelligence,  I 
took  a  place  in  one  that  was  on  the  point  of  departing  to  Grantham,  as  that  would  at  least 
advance  me  above  a  hundred  miles  on  my  way.  The  money  paid,  I  entered  the  vehicle,  my 
whole  baggage  contained  in  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

"  I  had  but  one  fellow  traveller,  a  woman,  and  remained  lost  in  thought,  rcsolWag  on  the 
reception  1  might  meet  with  at  Inglewood,  when,  a  few  miles  from  Bamet,  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of '  Stop  I '  and  in  a  moment  after  a  horseman  made  up  to  the  carriage,  presented  a 
pistol,  and  demanded  our  money.  The  moon  shone  bright,  and  reflected  full  on  the  face  of 
the  highwayman,  whom,  to  my  inexpressible  terror,  I  recognised  to  be  Davis  ! — an  involuntary 
scream  escaped  me ;  but  he  repeated  his  demands  with  execrations,  and  my  companion  having 
given  her  purse,  1  also  presented  my  little  all,  which  he  snatched  from  my  hand,  and  galloped 
off  full  speed. 

**  Though  deprived  of  the  means  by  which  I  meant  to  reach  home,  I,  however,  could  not 
avoid  loolwing  back  with  thankfulness  to  the  power  who  had  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
errors,  and  retraced  with  agony  the  efTects  of  debauchery  and  sin,  my  heart  blessing  God  in 
silent  adoration  for  having  separated  me  from  so  infamous  a  companion,  and  likewise  that  I 
was  unknown  to  him,  as  I  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  with  ray  face  totally  concealed  by 
my  bonnet. 

*'  At  length  we  arrived  at  Grantham,  where  I  had  not  even  the  means  to  procure  a  break- 
fast, and  with  a  heavy  heart  leaving  the  coach,  my  little  bundle  in  my  hand,  I,  pursuing  my 
way  on  foot,  contemplated  how  my  exhausted  frame  could  ever  reach  the  end  of  my  journey, 
which  was  yet  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  Determined,  however,  to  persevere,  I  walked 
until  evening,  wlicn,  being  almost  frozen  with  cold,  I  entered  a  cottage  and  entreated* 
assistance,  offering  the  contents  of  my  bundle  for  a  quarter  of  the  money  it  cost  me.  The 
woman  of  the  house  refused  my  offer  -,  but  bidding  me  draw  near>  stirredP up  the  fire,  and  soon 
set  meat  before  me,  telling  me  that  1  was  weVcome,  axvdv\v^\.i  ^w^t  ^^^^«s^^^^^\^\vy^x^sst 
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give  than  take  from  me.  In  short,  this  good  creature  kept  me  all  night ;  and  in  the  morning 
before  my  departure,  gave  me  a  small  loaf,  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  a  slice  of  cheese ;  bidding 
roe  farewell  in  a  manner  that  called  forth  my  warmest  gratitude. 

"  The  weather  was  uncommonly  severe,  and  during  the  rest  of  my  journey,  which  I  was  a 
fortnight  in  performing,  I  met  with  no  similar  instance  of  humanity ;  so  that,  though  I  sold 
my  few  trifles,  I  was  almost  perished  with  hunger,  as  well  as  overcome  with  cold  and  fatigue. 
At  length  I  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Forest,  and  began  to  retrace  the  happy  haunts  of  my 
youth  and  innocence ;  but  my  heart  sunk  with  conscious  guilt,  and  I  dreaded  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  any  of  my  family.  My  father  I  represented  to  myself  as  dead,  and  feared  the 
reproaches  of  my  brother.  I  had  eat  nothing  all  that  day,  and  it  was  night  when  I  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  nativity ;  the  snow  too  began  to  h\\  in  such  quantities,  that  the  face 
of  the  earth  was  covered,  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  as  I  passed  the  church,  that  I  could  find  the 
spot  where  our  family  are  buried ;  nor  should  I,  but  for  the  old  yew-tree  that  distinguished 
it.  Concluding  that  the  grave  of  my  mother  was  not  far  distant,  I  knelt  and  prayed  aloud, 
regardless  of  the  time  or  the  weather  that  had  drenched  my  garments,  until  I  was  almost 
unable  to  rise.  At  length  the  churoh  clock  struck  ten  ;  and  again  entreating  the  protection 
and  support  of  Heaven  in  the  arduous  scene  I  had  to  undergo,  I  resumed  my  way;  but 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  cramped  with  cold,  my  limbs  refused  their  office,  and  I  fell  several 
times  in  my  road  from  the  church  home. 

*<  When  I  reached  the  gate,  how  can  I  describe  my  sensations !  In  spite  of  the  cold,  that 
had  nearly  frozen  my  blood,  a  i^enial  warmth  for  a  moment  seemed  to  revive  my  heart ;  and 
I  can  truly  declare,  I  entered  it  with  more  pleasure  than  I  had  before  abandoned  it ;  but 
soon  again  my  spirits  forsook  me ;  I  contemplated  the  dire  effects  of  my  crimes,  and  my  heart 
failed.  The  house  was  all  dark  and  silent,  nor  for  worlds  could  I  have  assumed  the  courage 
to  knock.  I  stood  trembling  with  dread  and  irresolution,  until  my  wearied  limbs  would  no 
longer  support  me ;  when,  making  a  last  effort,  I  determined  to  crawl  to  the  wood-house,  and 
there  said,  *  If  I  die  before  morning,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  resigning  my  spirit 
near  the  happy  dwelling  where  I  received  it.* 

"  This  moment  I  reached  the  shed ;  but  there  soon  lost  all  remembrance.  A  heavy- 
sleepiness  appeared  to  oppress  me,  but  I  felt  no  pain,  nor  knew  anything  more  until,  blessed 
moment !  I  found  myself  once  again  in  my  father's  bouse,  with  an  affectionate  and  merciful 
brother  hanging  over  me. 

'^  Oh,  William,  may  this  act  of  tenderness  and  humanity  be  rewarded !  May  thy  children 
be  the  glory  of  the  present  day,  and  the  blessing  of  thy  old  age  I  May  they  never  cause  a 
frown  on  thy  brow,  nor  a  blush  on  their  mother's  cheek  !  May  they  grow  up  examples  of 
virtue  and  innocence,  worthy  to  live,  and  not  afraid  to  die !  May  thy  unhappy  sister  be  the 
last,  as  she  is  the  first,  disgrace  to  her  family  !  and  with  her  death,  may  both  her  errors  and 
her  sorrows  be  forgotten. 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  friends,  I  have  bat  little  more  to  add  !  I  feel  the  hand  of  death  is  on 
me ;  and  my  short  day  of  vanity  is  terminating  with  a  long  and  gloomy  night !  Oh,  pray  for 
me,  my  brother— my  sister,  pray  for  me  !  Let  your  pure  souls  intercede  for  the  wretched 
Emma  1  Heaven  will  hearken  to  you,  though  its  gates  of  mercy  should  be  barred  against  my 
petitions.    Pray  too  for  the  lost,  unhappy,  abandoned  Edwin ! 

**  Oh,  my  father,  I  cannot  close  without  imploring  a  blessing  on  your  venerable  head  I — 
Though  it  passes  my  polluted  lips,  oh,  let  it  be  heard  at  the  throne  of  mercy  !  and  may  the 
tears  you  have  shed  for  your  unhappy  child  be  the  last  that  may  ever  wet  your  cheek  !  May 
blessings  multiply  around  you,  until  the  hour  you  shall  be  called  to  a  happy  eternity  Ibut,  oh ! 
there,  my  beloved  parent,  must  the  wretched  Emma  be  for  ever  shut  out.  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  ! 
Methinks  a  tremendous  voice  sound  in  my  ears,  '  Go,  thou  accursed  T  Ah !  no,  my  father, 
you  said  it  was  sinful  to  despair ;  I  will  go  pray,  and  endeavour  to  hope. 

*•  Another  day  do  I  behold  the  glorious  sun  !  another  day  is  given  me  for  repentance  ! 
Mercifiil  God,  I  thank  thee  !  Something  whispers  me  that  I  have  but  few  more  remaining. 
Oh  that  I  had  profited  of  the  many  that  I  have  thrown  away  !  Alos  I  my  eyes  grow  dim,  and 
weakness  pervsides  my  whole  frame !  Perhaps  it  Is  the  last  time  I  may  be  able  to  hold  the 
pen ;  if  lo,  heaven  ha^  mercy  on  me,  and  bless  my  dear  friewdi  V* 

Thui  ended  the  narrative  of  the  unhappy  Emma,  wYiVcVv  Yaxm^  i«\'^^*^\'KC«i>i'^^^^^^^^^ 
their  tean.    At  length  they  retired  to  rest,  shocked  at  ^\iaX  VYifii  YvaA  x^xk^.  «a^  ^fi!«««JN»ftSw* 
at  all  eventM,  to  ooDoeal  it  from  their  parents. 
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CHAPTER    LI. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  family  met  at  breakfast,  the  maternal  eye  of  Fanpy  fixwg 
on  her  eldeit  son,  read  an  nnoomroon  anxiety  in  bis  features,  and  immediately  inquired  the 
cause,  which,  however,  Reuben  passed  off  as  a  trifling  indisposition,  and  soon  after  acoompanicd 
bis  father  to  a  neighbouring  village,  where  some  business  called  him. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?**  said  William,  in  his  way  thither.  **  I  see,  with  concern, 
that  your  health  declines,  your  usual  spirits  are  fled,  and  some  concealed  uneasinesa  appears 
to  prey  upon  your  mind.  I  had  flattered  myself^  that  in  a  family  so  affectionate  as  ours,  one 
would  not  have  a  thought  necessary  to  conceal  from  the  whole."— Nor  nave  I,  my  dear  lather,** 
replied  Reuben.  "  I  am  uneasy  almost  without  knowing  why ;  and  frequently,  even  myuX, 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  melancholy  which  overpowers  me.  I  can  truly  say,  thai  was 
the  whole  world  laid  before  me,  and  I  had  the  choice  of  my  state,  I  would  not  change  my 
present  one.  It  is  true,  I  wish  that  Anna  was  not  in  that  hateful  London.  Do  you  not  think 
it  strange,  my  dear  fiither,  that  the  post  brought  us  no  letters  last  night  ?" — **  Rather  to;  but 
we  can  have  no  fears  for  her  safety ;  next  post  we  shall  doubtless  hear  of  her.  Mrs  Fslmer 
is  perhaps  returned  to  London,  and  they  may  be  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Inglewood.** 
— **  May  they  never  again,  leave  it  1  **  replied  Reuben,  warmly.  "  Surrounded  by  my  family, 
I  feel  myself  the  most  blessed  of  human  beings — not  an  individual  in  it  but  what  lecms 
necessary  to  my  happiness ;  but  deprive  me  of  one,  and  my  heart  is  cold ;  and  though  I 
accuse  myself  continually  with  ingratitude  to  the  rest,  yet  were  my  life  at  stake,  1  cannot 
banish  it.** 

More  conversation  of  the  same  sort  passed  between  the  father  and  son,  but  all  of  which 
tended  towards  confirming  the  former  that  the  latter  had  conceived  an  affection  for  Anna, 
which,  however  it  might  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  would  nevertheless  em- 
bitter the  peace  of  his  future  life.  On  their  return  home,  William  finding  no  one  present  but 
Godwin,  Bernard,  and  Fanny,  began  a  conversation  on  the  subject,  f^iving  his  opinion  respect- 
iog  the  uneasiness  of  his  son,  and  asking  their  joint  advice. 

**  Were  it  not,**  said  he,  *•  for  the  unhappy  examples  wc  have  had  in  our  own  family,  of  the 
effects  of  trusting  youth  in  large  towns.  I  should  think  of  placing  Reuben  where  he  might 
study  some  profession,  which  might  divert  his  mind  from  this  r.iihappy  inclination — as  law, 
physic,  or  divinity.*' 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Bernard,  "for  his  fouI's  sake,  never  make  the  boy  a  lawyer;  it  would 
be  a  wicked  action,  and  you  would  have  it  hereafter  to  answer  for.'* 

*'  Why,  surely,  my  dear  fiither,'*  replied  William,  with  a  smile,  **you  would  not  infer  that 
nil  lawyers  are  wicked?  Doubtless  there  arc  many  virtuons." — "  Like  enough,'*  answered 
Bernard  ;  **but  they  never  came  within  the  scope  of  my  knowledge." — "  Indeed,  my  dear  fa- 
ther,'* returned  William,  "you  arc. wrong  to  condemn  a  whole  body  of  men  for  the  errors  of 
a  part.  Believe  me,  there  arc  many  worthy  pillars  of  tlic  law,  whose  merits  exceed  all  praise ; 
and  that,  written  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  will  be  transmitted  from  pen.'ralion  to 
generation,  though  writing  should  be  prohibited,  and  printing  destroyed.*'—"  I  knock  under,** 
cried  Bernard.  "  Here  is  the  health  of  rJl  such  in  a  bumper  ;  and  in  their  journey  through 
life,  may  they  never  meet  a  n?an  that  reveres  and  honours  them  less  than  I  do.  Let  the  bov 
be  a  lavvycr  then  ;  but  as  for  a  parson,  his  face  has  not  the  riirht  cut,  and  would  never  do  for 
a  pulpit."—"  x\nd  why,"  inquired  old  Godwin,  "should  you  think  so?"_"  Wh\  !  why.  bcr.aasc 
he  looks  too  merry.  The  dog  too  has  a  shy  look.  A  parson's  face  should  bo  like  a  standing 
pool,  unrufilcd  by  any  breeze,  except  when  it  creams  and  mantles  with  the  prospect  of  n  good 
living.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  the  boy  would  like  to  be  a  parson."—**  Perhaps  not,"  answered 
William.  "  But  what  say  you  to  physic,  or  rather  surgery?"—"  Why,  those  will  never  do," 
returned  Bernard.  "  A  fine  surgeon,  truly  !— why,  he  cannot  kill  an  old  hen.  Oh,  he  would 
cut  a  sorrj/  figure  for  a  surgeon  !  Then  for  your  physic :  it  would  surely  be  a  sin  and  a  shame 
for  such  a  strong,  handsome  fellow  as  Reuben  to  waste  his  time  in  listening  to  the  complaints 
o/ old  women  (for  who  tho  pics  would  be  fool  enough  to  trust  himgR-ith  the  youn?  ones!) 
spreading  of  Dlnsterg,  rolling  up  pills,  or  making  dieik<iV\ftaVYv^\.vio>A^^\witv^\vsix*ifc.\  Uc4i<(iftt^ 
Jie  wov '  'isiness  in  the  country  ;  \\c  musx  ^o  \.o  V^ti^otv  \  ^xv^  >Xw«^  'v^i  ici^ssSS^Wiai^ 
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Mm  fir  good." — **  If  he  must  be  a  profenion,*'  said  the  elder  Godwin,  **  I  mast  confess  I  see 
none  qaal  to  the  church  t  for  what  man  so  tmly  respeotabie  as  the  worthy  minister  of  his 
Create — the  comforter  of  the  afiSicted— the  reprover  of  the  wicked— the  protector  of  the 
widow-the  father  of  the  orphan— and  the  friend  of  all  manldnd  !'*—.**  Bat  where  will  you  find 
him  ?**  inswered  Bernard,  drily.  '*  I  never  heard  much  of  our  parson's  comforting  the  afflicted ; 
then,  fr  reproving  the  wicked,  I  suppose  it  is  for  that  purpose  he  gets  dmnk  four  times  a-wedc 
with  'smire  Joice ;  and  as  for  protecting  widows,  and  being  a  father  to  orphans—who  helped 
the  poo-  old  widow  and  her  children  at  the  mill  ?  Not  the  parson  I  trow.  Nay,  never  frown  ; 
I  have  et  the  cat  out  of  tiic  bag  undesignedly ;  but  the  widow's  prayer  and  the  children's  bless- 
5ngs— ^''— '*  We  will  change  the  discourse,if  you  please,"  interrupted  Godwin  gravely.—'*  Ay, 
ay,'*  antwered  Bernard,  **  you  may  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel ;  but  it  will  bum  through, 
and  blaee  out.  However,  I  mean  no  offence — so  let  us,  as  you  say,  change  the  subject :  I 
▼ote  forlaw."— "  Nay,"  answered  William,  *•  if  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  Reuben  murt 
detefmiie  for  himselll  Were  it  not  for  this  unhappy  prepossession,  the  avocation  of  his 
father  is  what  I  would  have  chosen  for  him — ^the  profession  of  man,  in  the  nnvitlated  state  of 
nature,  vho  reaps  what  he  sows,  and  feels  the  power  of  his  Creator  in  every  wind  that  blows, 
and  his  providence  in  the  glorious  sunshine.  But  why  are  you  silent,  ray  love  ?"  continued 
William,  iddressing  hb  wife.  '*  Your  counsels  ever  better  my  opinion,  and  are  desirable  to 
QS  all."—"  My  advice,  then,"  replied  Fanny,  •*  is  that  you  think  no  more  of  a  change  of 
situation  'or  Reuben.  We  know  him  now  strictly  virtuous,  and  all  our  hearts  can  wish  :  who 
should  antwer  for  his  stability  at  so  early  an  age,  were  he  thrown  into  alluring  and  dreadful 
situations  \  Let  him.  then,  remain  at  home,  a  farmer  like  his  father ;  time  may,  perliaps, 
remove  this  partiality  for  Anna,  if  it  is  so ;  but  if  it  is  not,  and  we  find  it  mutual,  we  are  not 
without  rcM>urce."— "  Name  it,"  returned  William. — **  Bid  defiance  to  censure,  which  can 
never  injure  us ;  declare  the  truth,  and  unite  them,'*  replied  Fanny.  **  Think  you  not,  that 
eonld  my  beloved  sister  look  from  her  seat  of  blessedness,  she  would  say  as  I  do  ?  for  can 
you  supposs  that  she  would  doom  the  son  of  my  bosom,  and  the  child  who  has  cost  her 
so  dear,  to  misery  ?  Surely  not ;  my  Agnes  had  a  soul  superior— she  would  have  stepped 
over  such  narrow  bounds,  joined  their  hands,  and,  for  their  happiness,  have  been  regardless 
of  the  finger  of  calumny,  if  any  such  could  point  at  so  gentle,  and,  I  will  add,  so  innocent 
a  victim/'—"  First  of  women  P*  exclaimed  William,  "  how  truly  might  I  say,  thy  counsels 
ever  bettered  my  opinion  ?  The  disgrace  would  indeed  fall  where  it  Is  most  due— on  my 
unhappy  brother,  whom,  in  all  probability,  it  would  never  reach.  But  lyhat  s^  our  parents  ? 
Theirndvlce  shall  determine  us.** 

*'  My  brother  Bernard's  opinion  shall  be  mine,**  replied  Godwin.  "  As  the  most  injured 
person,  he  shall  decide." 

**  Well  then,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  coincide  with  Fanny  ;  for  what  could  give  us  more  pleasure 
than  joining  the  hands  of  that  good  boy  and  dear  girl  ?  I  am  sure  it  would  leave  roe  nothing 
to  wish  for  on  earth  ;  and  could  my  poor  lost  child  rise  from  her  grave,  I  nm  convinced  she 
would  applaud  it.** — "  And  for  me,"  added  Godwin,  ••  I  truly  confess  I  know  ho  event  thut 
could  confer  equal  satisfaction  on  me  as  that  of  seeing  the  child  of  our  dear  and  lamented 
Agnes  united  for  life  to  our  worthy  Reuben.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  wc  have 
taken,  I  have  frequently  dreaded  lest  some  unforeseen  accident  should  discover  her  birth  to 
her  unworthy  father,  if  he  yet  survives,  and  that  he  should  claim  her  from  us.*  By  this  step 
she  would  be  secure  for  life,  and  safe  in  the  bosom  of  truth  and  affection  !  but,  my  children, 
the  concurrence  of  Mrs  Palmer  is  also  necessary,  and  should  guide  us  all ;  she  has  in  onr 
calamities  been  a  true  friend,  and  Anna  is  peculiarly  hers."—"  Nor  would  I  advance  a  single 
step  without  her  advice,*'  said  William.  ••  On  her  return  wc  will  resume  the  business,  end 
endeavour  to  discover  whether  Anna's  nffections  arc  in  unison  with  Reuben's  ;  if  they  arc, 
with  our  good  friend's  approbation,  we  will  then  bid  defiance  to  all  but  their  happiness.** 

Reuben  and  Edward  at  that  moment  entering,  the  conversation  gave  way  to  more  general 
subjects. 

The  day  following  was  the  return  of  the  post.    William  had  his  eyes  on  his  son,  who  could 
not  settle  to  any  business,  but  ten  times  in  each  hour  walked  to  tlie  gate,  listening  to  every 
noise.     At  length  the  sound  of  the  horn  struck  his  ear ;  and,  with  the  i^«^  tkt  \v^\.xSvxm^^\v<(& 
rushed  to  meet  the  v^lcome  postman,  who  presented  «l  VeU«r,  ^t«cX^  \tk>  ^kw  \«5«>xvwtv  v«sA. 
to  bis  father.    An  unasoal  trepidation  i^xed  Wi  w\ioVft  tniBA  \  tet  %m««»^V»V«MX  xs.^vir.^ 
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to  beat;  but  the  next  its  motion  returnod  with  redoubled  vIoleBoe.  Hait«Bfag  to  hk 
father,  be  presented  the  letter  in  silence,  fixing  his  eyes  «■  Ms  fsoe,  as  thoogh  hi  wwiM 
read  the  contents  there ;  but  though  these  were  not  discernible,  the  effect  they  p^ooed 
plainly  evinced  something  more  than  common ;  for  the  flush  of  health  gave  place  to  a  sadden 
palenc>8,  an  unusual  gravity  at  the  same  time  overspreading  his  whole  countenance  **  For 
heaven's  salie,  my  dear  father,**  exclaimed  Reuben,  **  speak  I  Pardon  my  impatiene— yoft 
have  surely  received  some  disastrous  news.  8ay,  what  of  Anna  ?  I  am  sure  it  vnoems 
her." — '*  Anna  is  not  in  perfect  health,"  replied  William,  with  as  much  composure  as  be  could 
assume.     *'  We  will  go  to  London,  and  bring  her  home  with  us  f* 

Reuben  for  a  moment  made  no  reply,  but  at  length  exclaimed — **  Oh,  my  behnrel  Amuw 
my  heart  suoIl  at  thy  departure,  and  too  truly  forebode  that  J  should  see  thee  no  moisr' 

**  It  would  better  become  us  as  men,  Reuben,**  replied  his  father,  "  to  consider  hovwesaaj 
soften  this  news  to  your  mother  and  our  aged  parents,  than  give  way  to  anguish  tha:  merdjr 
interests  ourselves.  But  prepare — we  will  depart  this  night,  for  the  manner  of  the  IntdUgenw 
yet  more  alarms  me  than  her  sickness,** 

He  then  gave  his  son  the  letter,  whose  anxiety  was  redoubled  by  the  perusal.  While  he 
was  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  contents,  Edward  entered,  and  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  intelligence  his  &ther  had  received.  Anna's  situation  he  lamented  with  trul}  Avteraal 
affection ;  he,  however,  had  no  sooner  looked  at  the  letter,  than  a  loud  exdamatioa  escaped 

^im '*  It  is— it  is  Miss  Fitzmorri8*s  hand  1**  said  he ;  *<  the  gentle  Editha  is  alarmed  for  o«r 

sister,  and  this  information  comes  from  her.*'—**  From  what  reason  should  yon  suppose  to?"* 
replied  William.  **  How  is  it  possible  you  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  young  ladf^  band?" 
— "  Nothing  more  easy,'*  replied  he,  producing  his  pocket-book,  and  drawing  fbrdi  a  letter. 
'*  See,  there  is  what  she  wrote  concerning  the  slaves ;  compare  them — you  will  find  the 
characters  agree.** 

William  did  so,  and  was  entirely  of  his  son*s  opinion  ;  then  informing  him  of  thehr  Intended 
journey,  was  putting  up  both  letters.—**  You — }-ou  have  not  returned  my  letter,  father,* 
hesitated  Edward,  *'  and  may  perhaps  lose  it  out  of  your  pocket.** 

W^tlHam,  thus  reminded,  gave  it  back  to  his  son,  whose  face  at  that  moment  was  covered 
with  a  burning  crimson.  '*  And  may  I  not  also  accompany  you,  my  dear  father?**  said  he. 
"  My  heart  is  anxious  for  my  sister,  and  I  may  be  of  some  service.**—-"  You  will  be  most  so, 
my  son,  by  using  every  means  in  your  power,  during  my  absence,  to  support  the  spirits  of  our 
aged  parents  ayd  your  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  disclose  this  disagreeable  business ; 
I  shall  then  depart  without  delay.'* 

Edward  made  no  answer  but  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  immediately  followed  his  father  to  join 
the  family. 

The  intelligence,  though  communicated  with  every  caution  that  tenderness  could  suggcstt 
fell  heavy  on  all.  Even  Fanny's  presence  of  mind  forsook  her,  and  she  lamented  with  anguish 
the  situation  of  Anna. 

**  Oh,  fly  my  beloved  husband  !**  cried  she,  "  fly  to  the  darling  of  my  heart !  Oh,  gracious 
heaven  !  spare  all  that  is  left  of  my  dear — restore  her  to  my  maternal  arms — or  never,  never 
will  my  soul  know  peace  ?  Where,  at  this  disastrous  moment,  is  our  best  friend  ?  where  is 
Mrs  Palmer  ?'*—*•  By  this  time  she  is  doubtless  with  her,"  replied  William.  '•  Cheer,  my 
lovo,  or  indeed*!  cannot  leave  you.     The  next  post  will,  I  trust,  bring  you  good  news." 

£vcr}'thing  being  ready,  William  and  his  son  soon  after  departed  on  their  own  horses  for 
the  first  stage,  and  on  hired  ones  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

CHAPTER    Lll. 

Tuornii  the  letter  which  Editha  had  written  to  William  Godwin  had  reached  him,  vet  that 
designed  for  Mrs  I'almer  had  failed,  as  it  was  addressed  to  her  at  Bath,  and  that  lady  was 
removed  to  Bristol ;  her  father  being  disjj^usted  with  the  former  place  after  a  week's  residence, 
had  insi.stcd  on  repairing  to  the  latter,  which  he  reached  in  so  weak  and  exhausted  a  state,  as 
to  make  it  be  apprehended  that  he  would  have  expired  on  the  road. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  himself  so  much  worse,  that,  unwilling  as  he  was  to  acknowledge 
it,  he  declared  it  was  fruitless  to  attempt  any  longer  to  fly  from  death,  and  accordingly  began 
Co  bustle  about  the  mighty  work  of  reveutauce,  be\i!i%  ^c;\Atis\tk«dk\Aivi\^  wa^  Oi:i<«%!(i^>^vc9^VASjL^ 
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8in&  of  four  score  and  seven  years  between  the  rteing  and  going  down  of  tbe  sun*  for  be  lorviTed* 
but  littb  more  than  that  time  after  his  arrival. 

Mrs  Palmer  left  no  duty  unperformed  while  he  was  living,  nor  yet  after  his  decease ;  for 
finding  by  his  will  that  he  desired  she  would  see  him  hdd  in  the  vault  ^  his  ancestors,  she 
determined  to  obey  him.  To  bis  wife  he  left  five  hnndred  ponnds  apyear,  and  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  his  daughter,  to  whom  this  acquisition  was,  until  lately,  unexpected. 

The  iccond  day  after  bis  death  Mrs  Palmer  had  written  to  Anna,  signifying  the  event  that 
had  taken  place ;  also  her  intention  of  accompanying  the  body  to  Derbyshire,  desiring  her 
not  to  vrite,  as  she  should  have  left  Bristol;  and  that  immediately  after  tbe  funeral  she 
would  return  to  town  post ;  expressed  the  sorrow  she  felt  at  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  illness  (Anna's 
letter  respecting  her  having  reached  Mrs  Palmer  the  day  before  she  left  Bath) ;  declared  her 
obligations  to  Mr  Fitzmorris,  hoping  that  gentleman  would  permit  his  daughter  to  accompany 
them  the  ensuing  summer ;  desired  her  not  to  inform  her  parents  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  ilines8» 
as  it  would  give  them  unnecessary  uneasiness;  and,  finally,  she  concluded  the  whole  by  sayings 
•be  expected  to  embrace  her  in  a  fortnight  at  fiuihest. 

This  leiter  reached  Anna,  but  not  until  after  it  had  been  perused  by  Fitzmorris,  who  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that,  in  all  probability,  the  lady  was  safe  for  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time,  if  he  determined  to  give  up  Anna,  her  health  would  be  entirely  re-established ;  or  if;  on 
the  contrary,  he  adopted  other  measures,  he  would  have  time  to  execute  anything  he  might 
resolve  on. 

This  letter  arrived  on  the  sixth  day  after  Editha's  removal,  and  when  Anna  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  leave  her  bed. 

Previous  to  this  event,  Fitzmorris  had  not  intruded  his  presenee  on  Anna ;  but  now  secure 
of  Mrs  Palmer,  and  apprised  that  her  health  was  almost  restored,  his  usual  spirits  returned, 
and  he  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  press  bia  suit  with  all  the  earnestness  he  was- 
master  of,  and  accordingly  sent  his  compliments  and  entreated  tbe  fovour  of  personally 
inquiring  aficr  her  health.  Anna,  who  felt  a  repugnance  she  accused  herself  with  for  Fitz- 
morris,  returned  to  this  message  an  obliging  answer,  determined,  as  her  health  was  so  much 
restored,  to  entreat  she  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Bditha,  whom  she  longed  to  question 
respecting  her  writing  to  h^r  parents  and  Mrs  Palmer,  as  she  could  not  conceive  why  it  had 
been  done  privately,  truly  surmising,  by  the  removal  of  the  last-mentioned,  that  the  letter  to> 
her  had  failed. 

On  Fitzmorris's  entrance,  he  was  struck  with  the  alteration  his  diabolical  arts  had  made  in 
her  beautiful  face ;  but,  nevertheless,  complimented  her  on  her  recovery,  expressing  the  alarm 
it  had  at  first  occasioned  him,  when  he  rushed  without  ceremony  into  her  apartment,  and 
asking,  with  well- dissembled  curiosity,  if  this  was  a  first  attack,  or  whether  she  was  subject 
tofiU? 

**  Never ! "  replied  Anna,  "  nnd  I  trust  I  never  shall  again.  The  wine  I  drank  at  supper 
was  particularly  disagreeable  to  me,  and  to  that  I  attribute  my  Illness.*— Fitzmorris,  vexed 
to  find  that  she  still  persevered  in  the  real  cause,  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  divert  that 
opinion,  which  Anna's  timidity  did  not  suffer  her  to  persist  in ;  but,  turning  the  discourse  to 
Bditlia  and  her  aunt,  desired  to  be  informed  respecting  the  health  of  the  latter,  and  whether 
she  might  not  now  be  permitted  to  see  her  friend. 

**  My  sister's  health  is  still  very  precarious,"  replied  Fitzmorris ;  *'  and  for  my  daughter,  in 
a  few  days  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  her  to  you,  for  then  all  danger  will  be  over." 

Anna  sighed. — *'  1  thought,  sir,"  replied  she,  with  great  gentleness,  '*  that  fits  were  never 
communicative." — **  But,  my  dear  Miss  Palmer,  yours  were  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  fever 
that  rendered  them  alarming.  I  fear  you  have  received  some  infection  from  your  sister 
previous  to  your  coming  hither.  But  why  does  that  melancholy  overspread  your  lovely  face  ? 
Is  Editha  the  only  one  in  the  family  for  whom  you  have  the  least  esteem  ?  Command  here ; 
you  are  mistress,  and  myself  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants." 

Such  a  speech  from  the  gloomy,  harsh  Fitzmoris,  at  once  surprised  and  overpowered 
Anna  with  confusion.—"  I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  sir,"  replied  she,  "not  to  respect  the 
whole  family,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  highly  obliged  " — "  Respect,  charming  Anna,  is  too 
cold  a  return  for  the  affection  my  heart  acknowledges  for  you ;  so  gentle  a  mind  cannot  surely 
be  cruel  enough  to  doom  me  to  despair,  when  1  lay  myself- and  fottMsvb«X.^^va\vi^\.r — >'-  ^^s^^k^ 
Heaven  1     Sir,  you  shock  me.    Editha's  father  I    \ndeed«  ^ou^i.\x^<vs  xn^X^^-^^^A  \&ft»s9ia^^'^ 
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.^**  How  80  ?  '*  replied  Fitzmorriii  '*  Ii  my  affection  tbeD  bo  diMdftil,  and  Is  Editba  to  mooo- 
polizo  all  your  love  ?  *'  At  be  spoke,  be  attempted  to  take  her  hand ;  but  Anna  sbnuik 
back,  and  appeared  ready  to  faint. — **  Nay,*'  said  be,  **  vrhy  that  averted  look?     Sor,  lovely 

girl,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  apply  to  Mrs  Palmer  ?    I  flatter  myself  my  fortwne "  — 

*<  Will  have  no  effect  on  her,**  replied  Anna,  recovering  her  coniiuioa.  "  She  k>Yes  me  too 
well  not  to  leave  me,  in  a  cause  of  so  much  consequence,  to  my  own  choice,  and  that  is  never  ^ 
to  quit  her :  1  have  therefore  only  to  entreat,  that  while  I  intrude  on  yoor  bospita.ity,  you 
will  cease  a  conversation  that  gives  me  so  much  pain."—"  By  Heaven,  it  Is  inapessiMe ! " 
exclaimed  he,  attempting  to  embrace  her  :  "  I  must  be  more  or  less  than  man  not  to  resolve 
to  conquer  this  soft  timidity — this  childish  declaration.*' 

Anna  screamed  aloud,  and  in  a  moment  Julia  rushed  into  the  room. — '*  What  be  de 
matter  1  '*  cried  she ;  *'  you  fright  away  my  sense  !  Sure  yon  not  drink  wine  again !  **«-"  Be 
gone !  "  exclaimed  Fitzmorris ;  "  why  this  insolent  intrusion  1  You  were  not  called.**—"  Me 
was,**  replied  Julia.  ^<  Young  missey  no  scream  H(idout  want  me.  Jnlia  know  duty,  and  more 
from  love  den  fear.** — "  I  charge  you  stay,'*  said  Anna;  **  I  have  business  for  yon." — -  I  then 
may  take  my  leave,**  rejoined  Fitzmorris  malignantly.  •<  Yon  will  consider  of  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  trust  will  answer  me  more  kindly  in  the  evening.'* 

Anna  made  no  reply,  and  Fitzmorris  immediately  alter  withdrew.—*'  What  shall  we  do, 
Julia?'*  cried  she;  '*  that  odious  man  has  frightened  me  to  death.  Oh  that  I  had  never 
entered  his  house !  Mrs  Palmer,  from  her  removal,  I  fear,  has  never  received  Edith*s 
letter." — "  But  de  oder,  missey— friends  get  dat,  no  doubt— soon  be  here,"  replied  Julia. 
**  That  thought  alone,  Julia,  enables  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  for  the  bare  idea  of  pasnng  a 
fortnight  here  would  kill  me.  But  have  you  heard  where  Editba  is  placed  t  ** — **  No ;  I  ask 
footman,  for  more  servants  be  come  now,  missey  ;  but  no  tell  me,  only  laugh  in  my  fkce.'*— 
*'  I  will  go,"  siiid  Anna  :  "  I  can  hire  a  post-chaise Jto  take  us  home ;  there  is  less  danger  oo 
the  high  road  than  under  the  roof  of  this  odious  man." 

Julia  advised  her  against  this  step,  as  by  that  means  she  would  probably  miss  her  frteoda, 
whom  she  might  soon  expect,  adding,  "  No  fear  dot,  little  time,  missey ;  me  take  care,  me 
warrant ;  beside,  mc  tuik  mossa  no  let  us  go.** 

"  Not  let  mc  go,  Julia  f"  repeated  Anna ;  "  you  astonish  me ;  he  will  not  surely  dare  to 
detain  mc ! " — **  Dare  !  "  repeated  Ju  lia :  "  ah  missey,  you  no  know  what  he  dare — he  fear 
nothing." 

Anna  shuddered  at  this  account,  but  nevertheless  determined  to  mention  her  intention 
when  next  he  ^ould  visit  her. 

Fitzmorris  retired  to  dress  in  the  meantima,  and  to  his  trusty  confident  declared  what  had 
passed,  vowing  that  Anna  should  not  escape  him  f  for  he  was  determined,  if  all  other  means 
failed,  to  carry  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  secrete  her  until  she  consented  to  his  terms  ; 
adding,  that  the  death  of  old  Sommerton  (whom  he  supposed  her  grandfather)  would  make  a 
fine  addition  to  her  fortune,  and  concluded  with  saying — "  Between  ourselves,  such  a  recruit 
may  not  prove  amiss,  for  I  have  lost  considerably  since  I  came  to  England :  had  the  old  woman 
died,  her  ten  thousand  indeed  might  have  made  up  the  deficiency ;  but  I  have  scarcely  any 
hopes  of  that  now.  for  she  is  much  better." 

Fitzmorris,  to  his  great  vexation,  was  prevented  repeating  his  persecuticn  to  Annathatday, 
by  the  unwelcome  visit  of  three  of  his  London  companions,  who,  knowing  he  had  a  house  on 
the  Heath,  called  to  take  dinner,  and  sat  drinking  wiih  him  until  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
leaving  him  in  a  state  of  almost  brutal  intoxication,  in  which  situation,  taking  up  a  candle,  he 
declared  he  would  go  to  Anna's  apartment;  but  his  trusty  valet,  who  saw  he  was  in  no  situa- 
tion to  recommend  himself  to  a  lady,  prevented  him,  by  assuring  him  she  had  long  since  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  soon  after  persuaded  him  to  do  the  same.  While  Fitzmorris  and  his  domis- 
tics  had  been  employed  in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests,  Anna  had  written  to  Inglewood, 
without,  however,  mentioning  the  extent  of  her  uneasiness,  hut  entreating  to  be  fetched  home 
without  delay.  Julia  conveyed  the  letter  to  the  postman,  as  she  had  done  those  of  Editba. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 
Fitzmorris  rose  earlier  than  usual,  his  head  aching  from  the  last  night*s  debauch— his  k>lood 
covered  with  what  he  called  love,  and  his  conscience  agonized  with  all  the  torment  that  vice 
gaye  rise  to. 
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In  order  to  reduce  hia  spirits  to  some  degree  of  calmness,  he  walked  into  his  garden,  and 
was  apparently  lost  in  thought  when  Anna,  leaning  on  Julia,  crossed  the  path  before  him,  and 
for  a  time  banished  his  unpleasant  reverie. — '*  Abrohd  so  early  I  '*  said  he ;  "  I  am  fortunate 
this  rooming  1"  at  the  same  time  offering  to  place  her  arm  under  his.  **  May  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  breakfast  with  roe  ?*'—**  I  came  merely  to  try  my  strength,  8!r,"|retumed  Anna,  with- 
drawing her  hand,  **  as  I  propose  going  to  town  to  see  Mrs  Fitxmorris  to*day."— ^'  You  jest, 
surely  !*'  answered  he ;  "  you  cannot  think  of  putting  your  health  to  so  dangerous  a  hazard,  or 
that  lam  so  little  sensible  of  the  value  of  my  charge  as  to  permit  so  improper  a  step  !**.—"  I  was 
entruited,  sir,"  replied  Anna,  "  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  care ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  fevers ;  and  aa 

Miss  Editha  is  not  here '* — "  I  will,  on  my  honour,  fetch  her  in  two  days,**  interrupted  he. 

'*  But  favour  me,  charming  Anna,  by  dismissing  your  servant !  I  have  something  to  commu* 
nicate  which  requires  your  private  ear.**—.**  I  hear  no  subject,  sir,**  replied  Anna,  **  that  needs 
concealment ;  and,  for  myself,  would  only  entreat  that  you  will  permit  one  of  your  domestics 
to  fetch  me  a  chaise  from  Hounslow.".— **  And  will  you  favour  me  with  no  answer  to  what  I 
requested  yesterday  ?**  said  he,  angrily,  **  since  I  must  speak  before  this  black  devil  ?'*—.**  You 
call  devil  black,  mossa,**  interrupted  Julia.  '*  Negro  call  devil  white ;  me  believe  no  colour, 
only  bad  heart  make  devil — wicked  conscience  hell.*' — **  D — n  you,*'  exclaimed  Fitzmorris, 
losing  his  temper ;  *'  I  merit  this  for  permitting  you  to  torment  me  after  what  passed  in 
Jamaica.** — **  Ah,  much  pass  dere,  massa ;  if  you  forget,  your  memory  no  so  good  as  Julia's.*' 

Fitzmorris  raised  his  hand,  and  was  only  prevented  from  striking  her  by  the  presence  of 
Anna.  "  I  see/'  said  he,  **  1  have  nothing  to  expect,  and  shall  act  accordingly ;  yet  must  in- 
form you,  madam,  that  to  Mrs  Palmer  will  I  only  resign  you :  she,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
sensible  of  my  attention  than  you  are.'* 

With  these  words  he  turned  away  in  a  rage,  and  soon  regained  the  house,  leaving  Anna 
amazed  at  his  brutality,  and  shocked  to  find  herself  in  the  power  of  so  bad  a  man. 

Fitzmorris  saw  Anna  in  the  afternoon  in  her  own  apartment ;  he  attempted,  as  before,  to 
send  away  Julia,  but  in  vain.  Liberty  had  made  her  bold,  and  she  now  openly  despised  the 
tyrant  whose  frown  had  hitherto  made  her  tremble. 

From  Anna  he  was  convinced  he  had  no  favour  to  expect ;  he  saw  he  was  detested ;  and 
anger,  as  much  as  love,  stimulated  him  to  revenge  the  affront.  He  had  been  particularly 
favoured  by  the  ladies,  and  was  enraged  to  find  her  blind  to  those  attractions  that  had  sub- 
dued so  many,  never  considering  that  her  heart  might  be  pre-engaged,  or  that  he  was  no 
longer  so  young,  or  possessed  of  so  attractive  a  person  as  formerly ;  though,  to  confess  the 
truth,  his  dissipated  life,  more  than  age,  had  caused  the  alteration. 

**  I  have  no  time  to  lose,*'  said  he  to  his  colleague  in  vice ;  **  and  it  is  but  labour  lost  to  try 
gentle  means ;  force  and  fear  can  only  conquer  so  obstinate  a  spirit ;  she  will  find  I  am  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  'Sdeath,  have  I  lived  untU  now  to  be  vanquished  by  a  girl?  Besides,  should  I 
let  her  escape,  she  would  but  relate  what  had  passed,  and  make  me  ridiculous.  By  Heaven, 
I  will  bear  her  to  France,  and  there,  wife  or  mistress,  her  choice  shall  determine.  I  have  no- 
thing to  fear  in  this  case  but  the  tongue  of  her  mother ;  and  that,  until  I  can  make  all  secure, 
I  will  keep  nt  a  distance.  She  has  no  heroic  brothers ;  but  if  she  had,  I  care  not ;  my  arm 
never  yet  failed  me,  nor  do  I  fear  it  now.*—**  I  must  confess,*'  replied  the  valet,  *'  I  am  not 
quite  so  sanj^uine  in  this  business  as  I  have  been  in  some  where  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
•ervc  you.  Mrs  Palmer  is  rich,  and  will  doubtless  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  discover  her 
daughter.** — "  True,  nor  no  expense  to  heal  her  reputation  ;  for  who  will  believe  she  was  not 
consenting  to  the  elopement?  Besides,  the  young  vixen  will  very  soon  be  glad  to  salve  so  despe- 
rate a  case  with  the  old  remedy  matrimony :  -but  enough  of  this;  prepare  me  post  horses  to^ 
morrow  night  by  nine  o'clock  ;  1  will  settle  all  my  business  in  the  day.  You  must  ride  for- 
ward and  obtain  relays,  and  give  out,  in  case  of  question,  that  I  am  conveying  an  imprudent 
daughter  to  France.  We  shall  reach  Dover  early  in  the  morning,  and  will  go  directly  on 
shipboard  to  prevent  all  alarm." — **  But  what,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  do  with  Julia  ?** — «  D — n 
her.  if  it  were  not  fdr  her  infernal  yells  I  would  take  her  too,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  pushing  her  overboard  into  the  sea.  As  it  is,  we  will  lock  her  up,  and  leave  her  under  the 
charge  of  my  sister,  whom  you  must  command,  as  she  values  her  place,  not  to  release  her 
until  the  next  day."—**  But  Miss  Editha,  sir,  and  your  son?"  —  **  Pish !  if  my  si«tet  5|,i&\:k^«SS^> 
the  girl  will  naturally  return  to  her,  and  I  mav  maVe  ql  tn«i\t  Yi«c^^«t  ^\  vKcw^\5\%ys^^^ 
abroMd.    Am  for  the  boy,  be  cannot  be  better  lYvaa  a.t  acYtf»\  \  \\»x«^w^ti^'aA»^^^^'»^'=*^^'^'^ 
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Ijropiure  to  obey  »&"—**  After  10111MI17  proofr  of  my  allaolmeQt,  ■tr,"  repHcdthe  Baa,  «*  I 
shall  not  now  forfeit  your  frieodship.'*-^"  After  to  maDy  praoft  of  my  gratfftadeb  I  Inpe  fOQ 
will  not,**  aatwered  the  maiter. 

With  these  wolds  the  worthy  pair  separafted  for  the  nigbc. 

CHAPTKR  LIU. 
In  the  momiBg  all  was  preparatioa  for  tba  iateoded  eapedttios.  Pitmoirii  wrote  to  bb 
sister,  who  was  yet  in  a  very  preoarioas  state  of  health,  that  iianediale  bMteess  deaanded  Ids 
presence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  entreated  that,  when  it  wovld  be  conTeaient, 
she  would  again  take  the  care  of  Editha.  To  his  son's  pneceptor  be  llkewke  sent,  siguiiyi^; 
bis  intention  that  he  should  remain  at  sebool  ontU  they  beatd  farther  finom  him.  He  also 
settled  his  domestio  economy  for  the  country  with  his  housekeeper,  wiio  was  the  valet's  iltter» 
and  remitted  an  order  to  his  attorney  to  disoharge  his  bouse  in  towo,  together  with  Me 
domestics.    Thus  all  was  prepared,  and  Fit^monis  looked  on  his  sueceas  as  oertam. 

Julia,  whose  eyes  and  ears  were  attentive  to  aU  that  pasMd,  was  not  umsindfol  of  the 
more  than  usual  business  that  seemed  in  agitation,  but  which,  perhaps,  bad  made  no  material 
impressiout  had  she  not  heard  the  valet  and  housekeeper  in  elose  conversaAioo,  the  fermm' 
with  a  bitter  imprecation  cursing  the  new  folly  that  actuated  his  master,  dedaring  it  waa  tb0 
last  be  would  be  engaged  in,  concluding  with  aaying— *•  The  pitcher  goes  ofte  to  the  well,  h«l 
at  last  comes  home  broken.  Never  had  man  s«ch  devilish  warnings  and  hair-hpsadtii 
OMsapef.  but  it  is  all  in  vain;  they  only,  I  think,  make  bun  mow  daring;  and*  forHila 
attempt  on  Miss  Palmer 

His  eye  at  that  Instont  met  the  figure  of  Julia,  who  was  standiBg  in  the  door-way ;  but 
unoertaio  whether  she  had  heard,  and  ooocluding  that  if  she  had,  she  could  make  notiiii^g  of 
it,  he  turned  the  discourse  to  common  oeourrences  until  her  departure. 

Julia  had  but  just  related  to  Anna  what  she  had  kkeasd,  when  Fltsraorris  seat  his  eomfU- 
ments,  and  desired  to  be  admitted.     It  was  now  afternoon,  and  be  bad  been  endeavoaiiDg  t» 
drown  thought  in  wine ;  he  therefore  behaved  wiUi  less  caotioB  than  formariy,  uigmg  Us 
suit  with  much  vehemence,  until  at  length  seemg  the  trembling  Anna  terrtied,  and  almost 
ready  to  faint,  he  desisted,  and  left  her  alone  wiih  Julia. 

**  Oh,  my  God,  protect  me !"  cried  Anna;  ^  what  can  I  do?  Sorely,  if  you  love  me,  yoa 
will  not  deny  my  request.  The  aUempt  you  heard  them  mention,  and  his  behamour,  all  eoB* 
spire  to  show  I  have  no  time  to  lose !  Let  us  then  this  very  night  privately  leave  the  hoawtt,  I 
am  strong,  and  can  walk  a  great  way ;  neither  am  I  without  money ;  Heaven  will,  i  am  sure, 
protect  as,  and  we  shall  reach  home  in  safety***^**  Wid  all  my  heart,**  replied  Julia.  »  Ah  t 
me  hope  some  Mend  eome  before  now.*'—"  It  is  impossible  they  oould  reach  here,  had  tfaej 
even  come  post,  before  to-morrow  or  the  next  day ;  and  oh,  Julia,  what  may  not  happen  in 
that  interval !    No  ;  I  will  brave  the  worst,  sooner  than  remain  longer  under  this  hated  roof.'* 

They  then  determined,  as  soon  as  the  house  should  be  settled  Isr  the  night,  to  endeavour 
to  escape,  and  reach  Hounslow  on  foot — <*  From  whence,"  said  Anna,  **  we  will,  my  fiuthfiil 
Julio,  procure  a  chaise,  and  travel  all  the  way  post;  by  moroing  we  shall  be  safe  from  pursuit, 
^ould  we  even  be  followed;  but  that  I  think  improbable,  as  Fitsmorris  will  be  unoertaia  of 
our  route." 

This  resoUition  supported  the  spirits  of  Anna  during  the  evening;  in  the  course  of  whieb 
Julia  made  up  a  little  bundle  of  necessary  apparel,  which  she  proposed  to  take  with  thenu 

At  length  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  an  instant  after  a  chaise  drove  into  the  court  Anna 
soaraely  breathed,  though  she  thought  it  impossibld  it  should  bring  any  one  from  laglewood ; 
but  all  her  hopes  vanished  when  a  moment  after  Fjtzmorris  desired  to  be  admitted. — **  I  am 
sorry,  charoung  Anna,"  said  he,  "  to  be  the  messenger  of  bad  tidings ;  but  Mrs  i^lmer  is 
taken  ill  at  Derby,  and  has  sent  to  require  your  immediate  attendance.*'— >*'  Preserve  her, 
merciful  Heaven  !'*  exolaimed  Anna ;  <'  I  will  fly  to  her ;  the  fatigue  she  baa  undergone  has 
killed  her,  and  I  shall  be  deprived  of  my  dearest  friend.'*—"  I  received  the  inteliigenoe  near  an 
hour  since,"  returned  Fitzmorris,  "  but  could  not  assume  courage  to  declare  It  to  yon ;  I, 
however.  Immediately  ordered  a  chaise  for  your  conveyance,  and,  with  your  permission,  vriU 
accompany  and  deliver  you  safe  to  her." — **  Julia  will  be  sufficient,"  replied  she,  recoiling  at 
his  offer ;  .**  I  have  no  fear  but  for  my  beloved  mamma."—**  Excuse  me,  I  will  not  trust  yo* 
alone  to  the  dangers  of  the  night,  for  1  presume  you  will  depart  immediately*.  JaUs  can  fottow 
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in  ttid  mortiiiig  by  the  stage.  Come,  yon  lose  thoe~^  is  prejMured,"  concluded  he^  presenting 
his  haiid«<^AnBa  drew  back,  and  paosed  for  a  moment,  while  Jatia  replied — **  No  leave  missey ; 
me  run  after  coach  sooner  den  be  leave  here  behind.**—*'  Has  my  dear  mamma  sent  no  letter, 
nor  yet  her  servant  to  accompany  me  ?**  demanded  Anna,  fixing  her  aoft  but  inquiring  eyes  on 
Fitzmorris. — **  No/*  replied  he,  *' a  horseman  brought  the  message,  and  departed  immediately 

for  London.** — "  It  is  strange  1"  answered  Anna,  paushig;  **  I  should  have  thought  that 

But  come,  Julia^  we  will  go ;  and  I  ean  but  thank  Mr  Fitimorris  for  all  his  kindness.** — **  On 
my  life,"  interrupted  he,  impatiently,  **  you  shall  not  go  unprotected.'* — **  Heaven  will  pro- 
taet  met"  replied  Anna,  raising  her  eyes.  <*  No  action  of  my  past  life  has,  I  tmst,  made  me 
ibifeit  that  blesaing.'*— *«  Doubtless  not,"  answered  FItsmorris,  with  a  sneer;  **  but  in  this  case 
It  delegates  its  power  to  me.  Come— come — on  my  honour  I  will  guide  you  in  safety.*'-^ 
**  Slender  barrier  T'  said  Anna  aside,  the  disoonrse  whioh  Julia  had  overheard  recurring  fresh 
to  her  memory :  then  tumiag  to  Fitsmorris  with  as  much  (Irroness  as  she  could  assume,  she 
Added,  '*  FardoD  me,  sir,  for  declining  your  of^r ;  but.  Indeed.  1  will  not  go  without  Julia.** 
«— '* By  my  soul,  but  you  shall!**  returned  he,  losing  his  patience,  and  stamping  with  rage; 
**  I  wished  to  woo  you  to  love  and  happiness,  but  will  not  be  trifled  with )  and  therefore  now 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  boldly  tell  you  that  I  am  determined ;  all  resistance  is  vain ;  you 
BBOst  and  shall  accompany  me.**-**"  Oh  God,  protect  me  !**  cried  Anna,  trembling :  "  Then, 
perhaps,  my  df^ar,  dear  friend  is  not  ill." — **  I  neither  know  nor  Ohre,**  exclaimed  he,  rudely 
•ailing  her  hand ;  **  she  Is  an  old  woman,  and  fit  only  for  worm's  meat,  while  you,  glowing  with 
youth  and  beauty-^—** — **  Unhand  me,  monster  T*  screamed  Anna,  at  the  same  time  releasing 
faerseir  and  flying  to  Julia,  who  denched  her  fists,  and  grinning  horribly,  placed  herself  before 
ber,  bearing  no  indifferent  resemblance  «f  a  fury  defending  an  angel. — **  No  go  widout  like,** 
sputtered  Julia,  almeet  inarticulate  with  passion ;  **  bid  white  man— wicked  Christian — me 

die  before  let  take  aw«y  roissey.'*— **  Die  then,  and  be  d d  r*  exclaimed  he,  at  the  same 

4ane,  with  unmanly  brutality,  striking  her  over  the  face  (which  was  instantly  covered  with 
blood)  with  such  force  as  caused  her  to  recoil  several  paces,  and  but  for  the  timely  succour 
of  Anna,  she  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground.—*'  Monster  t  villain  f*  screamed  Anna,  rending 
the  air  with  her  cries :  "  murder  us  together,  for  we  will  never  separate.**—"  I  have  business 
for  you  living,'*  replied  he,  tauntingly ;  **  resistance  is  useless.*'  VHth  these  words,  like  a  fell 
kite  seizing  a  dove,  he  snatched  up  his  prey,  and  in  spite  of  her  cries  and  resistance,  bore  her 
down  the  flight  of  stairs  into  the  hall,  covered  as  she  was  with  the  blood  of  Julia,  who,  from  the 
blow,  lay  senseless  on  the  ground.—"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,**  exclaimed  the  valet,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  hall,  "  cover  her  with  a  clonk  !  it  will  not  delay  a  moment.  See,  she  has 
tainted.**  And,  indeed,  Anna,  exhausted  with  the  exertion  she  had  made,  had  suddenly 
become  inanimate,  and  now  lay  motionless  in  FitzmorHs*s  arms.  The  door  of  the  hall  had 
been  opened  in  readiness,  as  Fitcmorris  descended  the  staircase.  At  that  instant  William 
Godwin  and  Reuben  arrived  and  mshed  in,  having  heard  the  screams  as  they  alighted  from 
their  horsee  at  the  gate,  there  being  no  one  to  oppose  their  passage,  the  postillion  alone  being 
on  the  outside.  The  first  object  that  presented  was  Anna,  covered  with  blood,  and  appa* 
reatly  dead,  in  Fitzmorris's  arms.  Reuben,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  flew  to  him,  and  in 
a  moment,  with  the  vigproos  arm  of  undebauched  youth,  snatched,  in  spite  of  resistance,  the 
senseless  Anna  from  the  grasp,  while  his  father  seconded  his  efforts  by  knocking  down  the 
▼alet,  and  seizing  another  villain,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  infamous  master. 

Fitzmorris,  whose  fury  knew  no  bounds,  finding  himself  deprived  of  Anna,  hastily  drew  a 
pistol  ^rom  his  pocket,  and  levelied  it  at  William.  At  that  instant  their  eyes  met— they 
became  fixed  as  statues,  the  guilty  Fitzmorris  recoiling  a  few  steps,  and  dropping  the  pistol 
from  his  enervated  hand.—'*  Is  it  possible,"  at  length  exclaimed  William,  **  that  my  eyes  do 
not  deceive  me?  Doth  the  earth  yet  shudder  with  thy  impious  weight?  Degenerate  mon- 
ster !  guilty  of  every  crime  that  disgraces  human  nature  I  the  death  of  thy  own  daughter 
was  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  number !  Oh,  murdered  child  of  sweet  Agnes !  1  here 
devote  myself  to  revenge ;  the  ties  of  blood  I  tear  from  my  heart,  and  even  here  on  earth 
sludl  thy  detested  father  pay  the  dues  of  offended  justice.*' 

Daring  as  Fitzmorris,  or  rather  Edwin,  was  in  vice,  be  appeared  petrified  with  horror, 
rolling  his  haggard  eyes  around,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  angisish. 

*'  She  is  not  dead,  my  father  I— she  breathes,  and  will  yet  live  to  bless  us,**  exclaimed 
Reuben  in  a  transport.— <«  For  Ihat,  Heavon  be  praised!    But  say,*'  demanded  WUHop* 
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torniog  indigiuuntly  towardf  h!i  brother,  **what  docs  this  mean?  Tou  eannot  lorely  hate 
been  to  abandoned  of  God  as  to  have  injured  this  innocent*' — *<  She,  at  least,  has  not  been 
abandoned  of  God,**  replied  Edwin:  *'her  person  is  as  uncontaminated  as  it  is  beautifoL 
But  speak,  for  I  have  but  little  time  to  lose :  did  not  you  say  she  was  the  child  of  Agncs?**^ 
*'  I  did,**  returned  William.  *'  In  the  horror  of  the  moment  prudence  was  lost,  and  I  now 
will  conceal  the  troth  no  longer  z  the  is  your  own  daughter ;  but  build  not  upon  that,  for  no 
human  power  shall  snatch  her  from  my  protection ;  therefore  attempt  it  not — I  warn  yoo  it 
will  be  in  vain.  As  soon  as  she  recovers  we  will  be  gone.  Tou  have  my  pity,  and  Heaven 
forgive  you;  oh,  will  no  warning  move  that  obdurato  heart?  Surely  the  meeting  with 
Emma  would  have  deterred  any  other  but  yourself  from  vice  for  ever,  and  made  them  peni- 
tent as  she  was.". 

**  Well — well— well — you  know  that  too ;  but  enough.  Answer  me  a  few  questions,  and 
I  will  swear  never  to  attempt  removing  the  child  of  my  Agnes  from  you." 

*'  I  ask  no  oath,**  replied  William ;  **  but  propose  your  questions.  Anna  recovers,  and  I 
am  in  haste." 

**  And  so  am  I,**  returned  Edwin  frantically.  **  If  Anna  is  the  child  of  Agnes,  whose  infsnt 
did  I  see  dead  on  her  bosom  ?** 

**  Mine,**  answered  his  brother,  '*  an  unhappy  innocent,  who  even  in  the  womb  feU  a  sacrifice 
to  your  offences  by  the  anguish  they  caused  its  mother.** 

'*  Enough  r  cried  he,  striking  his  forehead.  *'  One  more  question,  and  then  farewell  far 
ever. — Who  is  Mrs  Palmer  ?    Oh,  that  subterfuge  destroyed  me.'* 

**  The  present  owner  of  the  estate  upon  the  Forest,  and  a  more  than  parent  to  Anna, 
whom  she  received  from  her  dying  mother.*' 

**  The  mystery  of  the  ring  is  then  explained,**  said  Edwin,  without  regarding  his  brother. 
'*  No  warning  could,  indeed,  awaken  me  T  Then  turning  towards  Anna,  who  was  almost 
recovered,  but  in  silent  terror  clasping  Reuben  *8  neck,  he  viewed  her  with  attention  for 
some  minutes,  then,  with  a  look  of  despair,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

William  now  caught  Anna  to  his  bosom,  speaking  comfort,  and  tenderly  inquiring  if  she 
was  able  to  accompany  them,  for  that  he  was  determined  to  be  gone  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  Oh,  let  us  hasten/'  at  length  said  Anna.  "  But  where  is  my  poor  Julia?  this  blood  is 
hers,  and  spilled  in  my  defence.*' 

William  then  asked  where  she  had  left  her;  and  being  informed,  without  further  question 
ascended  the  staircase,  and  found  Julia  recovered  from  insensibilitv,  but  so  much  hurt  that 
she  could  not  leave  the  apartment  without  his  assistance. 

Having  led  her  to  Anna,  and  bound  up  her  head,  they  were  about  to  depart  in  the  chaise, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  other  purposes,  when  the  report  of  a  pistol  alarmed  them. 
William,  prepossessed  with  the  horrid  truth,  rushed  forward  into  the  house,  to  demand  the 
cause,  which  was  soon  discovered ;  pn  the  floor  of  the  parlour  lay  extended,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  the  guilty  Edwin,  who  had  placed  a  pistol  to  his  ear,  and  thus,  uncalled,  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  an  offended  Creator. 

Life,  however,  had  not  forsaken  him  ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  brother,  nnd  pointed  to  the 
tabic  ;  then  grasping  the  hand  of  William,  who  had  foi^otten  the  vice^of  the  man  in  tho  situa^ 
tion  of  the  brother,  with  an  agonizing  pang  expired. 

Depraved  as  Kdwin  had  been  for  years,  William  was  shocked  at  his  death,  which  precluded 
all  repentance.  For  some  time  he  remained  in  speechless  anguish,  bending  over  the  dis- 
figured body.  At  length  he  recollected  Edwin's  pointing  to  the  table,  and,  on  approaching 
it,  found  a  paper,  wherein  was  written — 

*'  I  appoint  my  daughter,  Anna  Godwin,  my  son,  William  Fitzmorris,  and  his  sister  Editha, 
joint  heirs  and  inheritors  of  all  I  die  possessed  of;  and  I  leave  them  in  the  care  and  under 
the  sole  guardianship  of  William  Godwin,  whom  I  once  called  brother. 

**  Edwin  God^m.v  Fitzmorris." 

This  had  apparently  been  written  but  a  few  moments  previous  to  the  rash  act,  and  plainly 
evinced,  that  however  destitute  he  was  of  virtue  himself,  he  revered  it  in  his  brother,  by 
wishing  him  to  take  charge  of  his  children. 

Oppressed  with  the  scene  before  him,  William  was  overpowered  with  the  shock  ;  but, 

straggYmg  with  his  feelings,  he  at  length  turned  to  the  domestics,  who  stood  around  in  stupid 

aaazemeat,  av^'  neoesaary  otders,  wYi'ich  \Y\e^  \\ffiiDAd&a\ft\^  %\\o^^  ti  ^vs^«<L>\fsti\A 
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obey,  as  the  valet,  who,  as  may  be  surmised,  was  no  other  than  Harris,  informed  them  he  was 
their  late  master's  brother. 

William  returned  to  the  hall,  desiring  Reuben  and  Anna  to  depart  immediately  to  an  inn 
at  Hounslow,  where  he  would  Join  them  in  half  an  hour.  Reuben  had  heard  the  discourse 
that  passed  between  his  fiither  and  Fitzmorris,  and  by  it  had  learned  that  he  was  no  other 
than  his  uncle  Edwin,  and  to  his  utter  amazement,  the  father  of  Anna,  and  now  readily  sur- 
mised the  fatal  event  that  had  token  place.  As  for  Anna,  her  alarm  and  fainting  had  rendered 
her  insensible  to  everything  until  Fitzmorris  rushed  out  of  the  hall ;  she  now  would  fain 
have  questioned  Godwin  respecting  the  cause  of  the  fresh  confusioui  but  be  only  replied  by 
giving  her  in  charge  to  Reuben,  who  placed  her  with  Julia  in  the  chaise,  and  accompanied 
them  to  Hounslow.  Reuben,  previous  to  his  entering  the  vehicle,  stepping  back  to  his  father, 
said,  *'  When  I  have  seen  Anna  in  safety,  may  I  return  ?  My  heart  recoils  at  leaving  you, 
even  for  a  moment,  in  such  distress.**—*'  No,  my  son,'*  replied  William,  '*  I  will  soon  join  you. 
Alas  !  the  unhappy  man  is  dead  by  his  own  hand  ;  and  though  nature  abhors  the  deed,  as 
many  other  of  his  actions,  yet  he  was  my  brother." 

William  now  re-entered  the  house,  and  calling  for  Fitzmorris's  con6dential  servant,  de- 
manded where  the  children  of  his  unhappy  brother  were  placed  ?  To  which  Harris  replied, 
that  the  boy  was  at  Winchester,  and  Editha  at  a  school  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
Hounslow.  William  then  ordered  the  domestics  to  attend  him,  and  walking  through  the 
house,  he  placed  his  seal  on  the  escrutoires  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and  soon  after  left  the 
house. 

Reuben  in  the  meantime,  with  his  charge,  had  reached  an  inn  at  Hounslow,  where  Anna 
began  to  look  around  her  without  fear,  anxious  only  for  the  return  of  him  whom  she  called 
her  father,  and  whose  conduct  truly  entitled  him  to  that  appellation.  At  length  Godivin 
entered  ;  Anna  flew  to  embrace  him,  inquiring  what  had  detained  him — at  whom  the  pistol 
had  been  fired — and  what  uneasiness  oppressed  him  ? 

**  Ask  me  no  questions  to-night,  my  love,'*  answered  Godwin :  "  to-morrow  I  have  much 
more  to  disclose  to  you  ;  but  at  present  let  us  retire  to  rest — the  events  of  the  day  have 
nearly  overcome  me.** 

They  soon  after  withdrew ;  and  Godwin*8  horror  for  his  brother's  death  was  for  some 
hours  lost  in  sleep,  fatigue  mastering  every  other  sensation. 

In  the  morning  uU  met  with  recruited  spirits  ;  Godwin  only  was  depressed  and  unhappy, 
and  being  with  Reuben  and  Anna  alone,  after  breakfast,  addressed  the  latter  thus  : — "  My 
dear  Anna,  a  number  of  unbippy  circumstances  that  preceded,  and  likewise  followed  your 
birth,  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  adopt  and  pass  you  to  the  world  as  my  child  ;  and 
I  can  truly  say  I  have  loved  you  as  such  ;  but,  my  Anna,  the  deception,  for  many  reasons, 
must  now  cease,  but  not  my  affection — that  must  remain  strong  as  ever,  beyond  time  or  chance 
to  alter.** — *•  Am  I  not  then  your  daughter?"  cried  Anna,  turning  pale  and  trembling.  "  Oft, 
my  dear  father,  do  not  disclaim  your  child." — "  Disclaim  thee  T*  repeated  he,  folding  her  in 
his  arms,  *'  never ;  family  reasons  now  require  the  secret  to  be  divulged ;  but  think  me  thy 
parent  as  before."—"  Alas  I*'  said  Anna,  "  if  it  must  be  so.  •*  But  hav^I  a  father — a  mother  ? 
— Ah  !  my  heart  will  lead  ipe  to  her  ! — It  is — it  must  be  Mrs  Palmer.** — **  Not  so,"  returned 
Godwin  ;  **  your  mother  died  SQon  after  your  birth ;  she  was  the  beloved  sister  of  my  wife, 
and  called  Agnes :  her  loss  you  have  heard  us  deplore.'*  '*  But  my  father,  is  he  too  dead?" — 
*'  Alas  !  I  tremble  to  name  him,  for  I  fear  he  has  made  thee  suffer  much ;  but  remember,  he 
knew  thee  not,  and  has  paid  his:  follies  with  his  life ;  let  us  therefore  pity  the  errors  of  thy 
father,  and  my  brother.** — "  Good  Heavens  !**  cried  Anna,  scarcely  articulate ;  "  surely  I 
dream!  you  cannot  mean  Fitzmorris?** — "I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Godwin.  **  By  what 
means,  or  what  reason  he  was  called  so,  I  know  not ;  but  some  future  time  you  shall  know 
all.*' — **  Oh  I  I  know  too  much,**  cried  Anna.  "  Heaven  pardon  me,  I  hated  him!  I  called 
him  names  ! — but— but — alas  I  that  fatal  pistol  is  explained !  Did  you  not  say  he  was  dead 
too  ?  Did  he  forgive  me  ?** — **  He  did  indeed,"  returned  Godwin  ;  *'  for  see  the  paper  he  has 
left,  does  he  not  mention  you  with  his  other  children  ?**'—<*  Oh !  I  want  it  not — I  do  not 
deserve' it,**  said  she;  *'  let  me  still  be  your  child.  I  have  no  wish  for  his  wealth.  But  is 
Editha  indeed  my  sister  ?' — **  She  is.  I  am  now  going  to  her,*'  replied  G<yUivcw.  '-''^^.N^stvo^ 
shall  remain  here  in  my  absence.     I  shall  return  to  dVaneet.'** 

Godwin  tbea  departed,  fearing  Anna  sLnd  Reu\>«ii  \  ^•e^txraftt  <s{iiiVnQ&«V^^  '^^  ^^ 
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remained  for  some  time  silent,  until  the  latter  taking  her  hand,  and  tenderly  pressing  it, 
**  Oh i  my  Anna,  is  it  possible— and  are  you,  indeed,  not  my  sister?" — '*  Your  father  hath 
said  so,**  answered  Anna,  weeping.  "  But,  good  heaven,  how  dreadful  I  he  is  now  no  longer 
my  father !  I  have  now  lost  all  those  ties  so  dear  and  necessary  to  my  happiness,  for  you  are 
now  not  my  brother  !**— "  Happy  thought  P'  exclaimed  Reuben. — "  Happy,  Reuben  r*  repeated 
Anna.  **  And  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  say  so— you  whom  I  loved  so  dearly  ?**—*'  And  do  I 
not  love  you  equally,  Anna  ?"  returned  Reuben.  "  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  in  your 
absence  I  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  mankind  !** — **  I  will  never  leave  Inglewood  moit»** 
said  Anno,  '*but  endeavour  to  forget  all  the  troubles  I  have  suffered;  but  Mr  Fitzmorris'f 
death,  for  I  cannot  indeed  call  him  father,  will  ever  hang  heavy  on  my  spirits }  yet  I  hope  I 
was  not  the  cause.** 

Reuben  said  all  he  could  to  oomfort  her,  and  they  soon  after  visited  Julia  she  was  much 
better,  but  had  been  ordered  to  be  kept  quiet  for  a  day  or  two. 

Godwin  rode  directly  to  the  house  of  his  late  brother,  and  gave  Harris  the  necessary  orders 
respecting  the  funeral,  and  other  business,  particularly  inquiring  after  Mrs  Fitxmorris;  and 
being  told  she  was  better,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  inform  her  of  the  melancholy  event  thai  bad 
taken  place. 

"  And  now,**  said  Godwin,  coldly  addressing  Harris,  "  how  long  have  you  lived  with  my 
brother ;  and  how  came  you  so  readily  to  know  me  ?** — "  I  have  been  his  servant  near  eight* 
een  years,**  replied  Harris ;  **  and  as  for  knowing  you,  sir,  I  had  seen  you  some  years  back  f 
you  are  little  changed. — **  I  do  not  recollect  it,"  answered  William.  "  Mention  the  time  and 
place.'* — *'  At  your  mother's  funeral,"  replied  Harris ;  **  1  brought  a  letter  from  my  master."— 
**  And  gave  it  by  mistake  to  my  wife.  Was  it  so  ?**  returned  Godwin,  a  flush  of  anger  on  his 
cheek.-—*'  It  was,  sir,  and  I  beg  pardon ;  but  I  obeyed  the  commands  of  ray  master.***  Godwin 
sighed. — "  And  how,**  said  he,  '*  came  my  brother  to  be  called  Fitzmorris  ?"— ••  By  his  marringe» 
air,**  replied  Harris ;  *'  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  that  purpose ;  but,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  relate  all  the  material  events  that  happened  to  him  after  leaving  England.** 
— "  Some  time  hence  I  will  trouble  you,'*  replied  Godwin ;  **  at  present  you  will  oblige  me  by 
executing  the  orders  I  have  given." 

Harris  bowed,  and  William  walked  into  the  apartment  where  the  remains  of  Edwin  were 
deposited  ;  he  remained  for  some  time  alone ;  when  he  retired,  his  features  plainly  pourtrayed 
how  much  he  was  affected. 

P  revious  to  his  visiting  Editha,  he  returned  to  the  inn,  and  finding  Anna  more  calm,  pro- 
posed she  should  accompany  him  in  a  postchaise,  in  which  they  soon  reached  the  school 
where  Editha  was  boarded.     Godwin  was  at  once  struck  with  her  appearance,  while  Anna 
throwing  her  arms  around  her,  in  broken  sentences  called  her  her  dear,  dear  sister;  Editha, 
with  the  most  lively  affection,  returning  her  caresses. 

When  they  became  composed*  William  astonished  Editha  by  informing  her  he  was  her 
uncle — the  relationship  she  held  to  Anna— and  at  length,  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible, 
that  her  father  had  died  iuddenly  ;  hoping  that  she  would  regard  him  as  an  affectionate  repre- 
sentative of  the  parent  she  had  lost. 

Harsh  as  Fitzmorris  had  ever  been  to  his  daughter,  she  bewailed  him  with  unfeigned  sorrow, 
though  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  tl^c  soothings  of  Anna  and  the  tenderness  of  her  uncle. 
— '*  And  shall  I  indeed  live  with  Anna  ?"  said  she,  raising  her  fine  darM  eyes,  sparkling 
through  tears,  to  his  face  ;  "  and  will  you  let  me  be  one  of  your  children  ?  and  may  1  be  per- 
mitted to  love  OS  well  as  honour  you?" — "  You  shall,  my  Editha,  my  child,'*  replied  he,  ten- 
derly saluting  her;  "  we  will  all  love  you." — **  Ah  !  then  you  will  spoil  me;  for  alas  1"  said 
she,  "  I  have  not  been  used  to  be  loved,  except  by  Anna  here  and  my  poor  brother.'*—-**  Yon 
deserve  to  be  loved  by  all,"  cried  Anna;  *'  at  Inglewood  every  one  will  be  sensible  of  your 
merit." — **  And  shall  I  accompany  you  thither?**  said  Editha;  *' but  my  poor  aunt,  she  is 
not  yet  recovered,  and  I  cannot  leave  her,  for  she  has  been  kind  to  me." — *'  We  will,**  replied 
Godwin,  **  persuade  her  to  visit  Mrs  Palmer  in  the  summer,  for  my  habitation  is  merely  a 
farm,  not  fit  for  the  reception  of  great  ladies." — '*  Perhaps  so,*'  returned  Editha ;  **  but  it 
will  please  me ;  for  neither  fine  houses  nor  fine  clothes  have  ever  yet  afforded  me  much 
satisfaction." 

Godwin  and  Anna  soon  after  took  leave  of  Editha,  promising  to  see  her  the  next  day^aad 
to  *"'"'  ^^'  ^nio  the  oountry  nith  tLem,  U  ^i  YiXunnrnx  ^n»«OL\Ad« 
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Godirin,  on  bis  return  to  the  inn,  wrote  to  his  wife,  informing  her  that  Anna  was  perfectly 
recovered,  and  with  him ;  but  as  Mrs  Palmer  would  be  in  town  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
hfe  did  not  think  of  returning  until  he  had  seen  her. 

«  I  will  not,"  said  he  to  Reuben  and  Anna,  *'  shock  your  beloved  mother  with  an  account 
of  the  disasters  that  have  happened,  until  we  are  on  the  spot  to  offer  her  comfort ;  nor  will  I, 
if  possible,  ever  let  our  aged  parents  be  informed  of  the  real  death  of  my  unhappy  brother : 
nature,  at  my  father*s  age,  could  not  bear  so  severe  a  blow :  I  shall  simply  therefore  say,  that 
he  died  suddenly,  and  expect  you  both  to  be  equally  cautious,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  to 
Editha  and  her  brother,  from  whom,  if  possible,  I  mean  u>  conceal  the  nnhappy  catastrophe.* 


CHAPTER    LV. 
Ok  the  following  morning,  Godwii^and  Reuben  accompanied  Anna  to  her  sister's,  where  they 
left  her  for  the  day ;  Godwin  having  determined  to  go  to  London  respecting  Mrs  Palmer, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  future  with  Mrs  Fitzmorris. 

He  found  that  lady  somewhat  recovered,  but  very  weak  fi-om  her  illness.  She  received 
Godwin  and  his  son  coldly,  but  expressed  concern  at  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  inqidring 
whether  he  had  left  a  will  ? 

**  I  have  not,  madam,  found  one,"  replied  he,  *'  but  I  had  rather  suppose  he  had  not  made 
any  regular  one,  as  this  paper  was  on  the  table." 

Godwin  then  presented  it  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  considered  it  some  time  in  silence.  At 
length,  said  she,  "  I  have  frequently  found  your  brother  guilty  of  duplicity,  but  never  sns* 
pected  it  could  extend  so  far.  In  the  first  place,  he  passed  himself  on  my  father  as  the  oiUy 
ton  of  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  had  left  him  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  he 
undoubtedly  possessed  ;  but  his  birth  was  a  falsehood.  He  likewise,  for  I  know  not  what 
reason,  concealed  his  name  and  married  my  sister  by  that  of  Edwin,  which  now  appears  to  be 
his  baptismal  one :  the  marriage  I  therefore  conceive  not  valid,  consequently  the  child  must 
be  illegitimate :  now,  though  I  shoukl  not  be  inclined  to  notice  this,  yet  you  may  be  assured 
my  sister  will.  She  married  without  the  consent  of  my  father,  who  was  never  reconciled  to  her, 
and  having  a  large  family,  will  hardly  lose  this  opportunity  of  gaining  her  share  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  you  may  therefore,  sir,  expect  a  lawsuit.'* — **  Indeed  I  shall  not,'*  replied  Godwin ; 
"  for  I  will  readily,  in  behalf  of  the  children,  relinquish  it,  if  not  indubitably  their  right ;  never- 
theless, if  I  find  justice  on  their  side,  I  will  defend  them  with  all  I  possess.  They  are  a  legacy 
left  me  by  an  unhappy  brother,  and  are  claimants  both  on  my  love  and  protection.*' — **  May  I 
ask,  sir,**  said  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  **  whether  the  ten  thousand  pounds  your  brother  possessed  was 
his  paternal  fortune  ?*' — "  It  was  not,  madam,"  returned  Godwin  ;  **  it  was  left  him  by  his 
first  wife :  his  paternal  fortune  would  have  been,  simply,  the  reversion  of  a  farm,  much  inte- 
grity, and  unblemished  honesty.  Alas!  had  he  never  left  us,  he  had  possessed  them.**-. 
*'  You  do  not  sure  mean  to  infer  that  you  are  at  this  time  a  farmer,  sir?** — *'  I  am,  indeed, 
inadam."^Mrs  Fitzmorris  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said,  **  And  pray  who  is  this  Anna 
Godwin,  whom  he  had  so  liberally  made  a  sharer  in  my  sister's  fortune  ?*' 

"  His  daughter,  madam.  Had  she  not  the  honour  to  be  for  some  time  under  your  protection?*' 
— **  You  cannot  surely  mean  Miss  Palmer?  The  lady  who  introduced  her  to  me  is  a  woman  of 
family  and  fortune,  and  would  scorn  such  a  deception." 

Godwin  explained  how  he  surmised  the  mistake  had  arisen,  and  though  Mrs  Fitzmorris, 
in  his  continuation  of  the  discourse,  behaved  with  increased  coolness,  still  he  preserved  the 
equality  of  his  temper ;  but  fin4ing  his  visit  neither  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  nor  advantage- 
ous, he  took  leave,  having  signified  that  he  should  consult  his  friends,  and  let  her  know  the 
result. 

Godwin  called  at  the  house  that  Mrs  Palmer  had  occupied  in  town,  and  left  a  letter 
for  her,  should  she  return :  then  rode  back  to  the  Heath,  m  he  wished  to  obtam  what  intelli- 
gence he  could,  that  he  might  be  able  either  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  children  ;  or,  if  he 
found  the  business  hopeless,  to  give  it  up  without  further  trouble.  Harris,  he  apprehended, 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole ;  and  therefore  sending  for  him  he  addressed  him 
thus ; — «*  You  will  oblige  me  by  relating  all  you  know  respecting  my  brother ;  circumstances 
render  it  necessary  I  should  hear  that  which  T  wouM  be  excused  firom ;  noc  m\\!l  V  Vst^ 
nndisiiidiiil  of  the  trouble  I  give  you.*'—"  Ah,  sir,**  repHtd  «•w^^  *•  Xi^tst^WsiwKxiA  ^^'^'^  '^^ 
trstt  yoa  to  summon  all  your  fortitude  \  ib4  i^  UmX  '^f«i8L'1lVQ^!lT«aM£«i^«t>^^^*^ 
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have  Dot  behaved  with  the  strictest  rectitude,  still  I  was  only  a  senraot,  and  aeCed  n  nder  tlw 
influence  of  a  master." — **  Renounce  your  errors,  and  hereafter  you  shaU  not  want  encoanig«« 
ment,*'  replied  Godwin. 

Harris  bowed,  and,  after  a  pause,  began  his  recital. 

CHAPTER    LVL 
«*  My  master,  sir,**  said  Harris,  **  never,  I  believe,  rightly  recovered  the  death  of  the  lady  who 
died  in  childbed ;  for  ever  after  that  event  he  gave  into  a  habit  of  drinking,  and  I  truly  be- 
lieve, rushed  into  every  other  species  of  dissipation,  to  stifle  reflection. 

**  On  his  repurchasing  into  the  army,  the  regiment  was  about  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies ; 
but  a  storm  overtaking  us,  wc  beat  about  some  time,  and  at  length  made  Jersey,  where  we 
staid  to  refit.  • 

<*  In  the  same  regiment  was  a  Mr  Darlevillc,  who  some  time  before  had  fought  with 
Mr  Whitmore  ;  he  knew  my  master  perfectly  well,  and  for  some  spite  he  bore  him  (I  suspect 
on  account  of  Mrs  Whitmore)  was  continually  endeavouring  to  degrade  him  to  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  reflecting  on  his  birth,  or  circumstances  of  the  like  nature.  My  master  had  great 
pride,  and  resented  this  so  heinously  that  he  challenged  Darlevillc,  who  not  only  received  a 
slight  wound,  but  was  also  obliged  to  ask  pardon.  This  business,  however,  disgusted  my 
master  with  the  army,  and  before  the  regiment  left  Jersey,  determined  him  to  relioqaish 
it,  which  he  at  length  did. 

"  Soon  after  the  ship  sailed,  and  a  few  days  after  we  embarked  for  Southampton,  where 
my  master  unluckily  had  a  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  at  the  hazard  table ;  words  ensuing 
they  withdrew,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion  settled  their  differences  by  the  sword,  without 
seconds  or  witness. 

**  The  consequence  of  this  duel  was  the  immediate  death  of  my  master^s  opponent,  and  he 
had  no  resource  but  flight ;  without  loss  of  time,  therefore,  we  set  off*  for  Portsmouth,  where 
we  arrived  in  a  few  hours.  On  inquiry  we  found  a  West  India  ship,  bound  to  a  different 
part  from  that  where  my  master's  late  regiment  was  destined.  My  master  adopted  the  plan 
of  going  with  them,  taking  his  passage  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Edwin,  Esq.,  to  prerent 
suspicion. 

*'  On  board  the  same  vessel  were  Mr  Fitzmorris  and  two  daughters,  who  nad  been  some 
time  in  Englsuid  for  the  benefit  of  that  gentleman's  health ;  but  were  now  returning  to  their 
estate,  w  hich  lay  at  some  distance  from  Kingston  in  Jamaica.  The  elder  of  the  ladies  was 
Mrs  Fitzmorris,  now  living,  ond  the  other  Miss  Editha,  afterwards  my  master's  wife.  To  this 
family  he  passed  himself  as  the  only  son  of  a  Scots  gentleman  lately  dead  ;  and  added,  that  he 
proposed  to  purchase  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  as  his  fortune  was  too  small  to  support 
him  in  Europe. 

"  Few  men  were  more  calculated  to  please  than  my  master  at  that  period ;  and  not  only 
Miss  Editha,  but  her  father  also,  was  greatly  taken  with  him;  so  (hat  before  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  the  old  gentleman  had  told  him  that  he  would  willingly  give  her  to  him  with  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  on  their  arrival. 

'*  Mr  Fitzmorris  was  a  man  of  strict  morals,  and  would  as  soon  have  married  his  dau<^hter 
to  a  robber  as  to  a  duellist ;  my  master,  therefore,  did  not  dare  reveal  to  him  the  reason 
of  his  leaving  England,  nor  yet  his  change  of  name ;  neither  was  it  possible  with  his  own 
safetv,  ns  the  man  was  dead. 

"  One  evening,  being  alone  with  him  in  his  cabin,  ofter  some  previous  discourse,  he  ad- 
dressed me  thus :— *  Harris,  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  your  fidelity,  that  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
declare  my  real  designs ;  to  confess  truly,  my  heart  never  loved  but  once,  nor  can  it  evermore  • 
but  Miss  Fitzmorris's  fortune  is  too  great  an  ofFer  to  be  slighted :  hrr  person  too  is  araiabl^ 
and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  marry  her,  ns  such  a  connexion  will  at  once  increase  my 
fortune,  and  give  me  respectability  In  the  country.  Mr  Fitzmorris  has  a  large  portion  of 
family  pride  ;  should  I  therefore  declare  my  origin,  he  would  discard  me  in  an  instant  •  I  will 
for  that  reason  still  retain  the  appellation  he  is  acquainted  with,  which  will  be  prudent,  both 
on  that  account  and  in  regard  to  my  own  safety.  My  own  family,  I  am  convinced,  despise 
and  hate  me,  and  I  am  determined  to  forget  them.  Mr  Fitzmorris,  too,  hinted  the  other  day, 
hat,  as  he  had  no  son,  he  eould  wish  bis  daughter's  hnsband  to  assume  his  name,  for  which 
purpose  '  oarU«M«l  ooald  be  obHi&td  \  t^iiit  dflNmaiXvaot  \^  ^t^  ^^<>  t^6&^  \xi  i^tst.* 
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cealing  me,  for  the  name  of  Godwin  would  immediately  tend  to  a  discovery,  whereas  in  that 
of  Fitzmorria  all  will  be  forgotten. 

**•  On  onr  arrival  in  Jamaica  the  marriage  took  place,  and  my  master  for  the  first  six  months 
kept  so  strict  a  guard  over  himself,  that  he  stood  highly  in  Mr  Fltzmorris*8  opinion.  At 
that  period  the  gentleman  died ;  he  left  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
residue  to  your  brother,  provided  that  within  the  course  of  one  year  he  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Fitzmorris ;  his  other  daughter  he  did  not  mention,  as  she  had  married  without 
bis  consent. 

♦*  Tliis  event  was  highly  gratifying  to  my  master,  who  immediately  took  the  necessary  steps.^ 
Mr  Fitzmorris's  agent  in  London  was  employed,  and  the  business  effectually  settled  within 
the  specified  time. 

*'  I  will  not  scruple  to  say,  that  I  believe  he  considered  himself  greatly  in  my  power,  for 
he  behaved  with  more  kindness  to  me  than  to  any  other  of  his  domestics,  and  was  particu* 
larly  generous  to  me.     In  short,  sir,  it  was  no  wonder  I  was  attached  to  him. 

**  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  was  both  a  charming  woman  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  temper, 
he  never  loved,  though  be  always  endeavoured,  when  sober,  to  behave  with  politeness  to  her ; 
but  any  oire  might  plainly  see  his  conduct  preyed  on  her  spirits,  and  undermined  her  health. 
In  ten  months  after  the  marriage,  Miss  Editha  was  born,  and  the  year  following,  a  son,  who 
was  christened  William,  after  his  grandfather  Fitzmorris ;  but  even  these  events  gave  'my 
master  no  pleasure ;  his  conduct  became  more  overbearing  and  insufferable  to  his  dependents, 
so  that  slaves  only,  who  had  no  resource,  could  bear  it.  In  his  fits  of  intoxication  his  pas- 
sions knew  no  bounds  ;  and  in  these  moments  he  has  even  been  known  to  correct  the  .female 
slaves  with  his  own  hand,  that,  perhaps,  the  day  before  he  had  taken  to  his  embraces !  But 
you  shudder,  sir;  shall  I  fetch  you  a  glass  of  wine  ?**     ^ 

"  A  glass  of  water,'*  returned  Godwin ;  ''and,  if  you  please,  abridge  your  narrative,  if  possible.** 
Harris  having  presented  the  water,  continued  thus:  **My  master  had  engaged,  almost 
immediately  after  his  father-in-law's  death,  a  surgeon  to  attend  the  estate ;  this  young  man 
in  time  became  his  favourite  companion,  and,  I  believe,  was  the  instigator  of  much  of  the 
mischief  that  was  perpetrated  ;  for,  previous  to  living  in  Jamaica,  he  had  been  surgeon  to  a 
Guinea  trader,  and  held  the  life  of  a  slave  only  at  the  exact  price  it  would  bring ;  the  infirm 
and  aged,  therefore,  experienced  but  little  mercy  from  him ;  and  I  sincerely  believe,  that 
many  on  our  estate  perished  for  want  of  care,  when  they  were  past  their  labour. 

'*  When  my  master  had  been  married  about  eleven  years,  a  number  of  negroes  were  to  be 
disposed  of  at  an  adjoining  plantation.^  At  the  sale  he  purchased  two.  a  mulatto  boy  and  a 
girl ;  the  first  about  eighteen,  the  latter  two  years  younger,  and  remarkably  handsome,  not* 
withstanding  her  complexion.  She  unhappily  pleased  my  master,  and,  I  believe,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  seduce  her,  but  in  vain,  as  she  became  particularly  attached  to  my  mistress,  which 
possibly  might  assist  to  baffle  his  attempts,  though  both  promises  and  threats  were  employed.^ 
'*  One  evening  that  I  happened  to  carry  some  wine  to  my  master  and  the  surgeon  in  the 
parlour,  I  heard  the  latter  say,  '  You  are  too  scrupulous ;  I  will  give  you  something  to- 
morrow which,  administered  in  a  glass  of  wine  or  punch,  will  silence  all  objections.'  I  heard 
no  more  until  two  days  after,  when  I  was  informed  the  handsome  mulatto  was  dying,  and  bad 
declared  it  was  occasioned  by  something  administered  in  punch  !  It  then  struck  me  that  the 
discourse  I  had  heard  was  relative  to  it;  and  in  this  supposition  I  was  confirmed  by  the 
behaviour  of  my  master,  who,  during  the  day,  appeared  half  frenzied ;  and  though  doubtless 
every  precaution  was  used,  the  girl  died,  but  not  before  she  had  told  Julia  that  your  brother 
bad  taken  advantage  of  the  stupor  in  which  she  lay. 

**  Julia,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  my  mistress,  did  not  fail  to  inform  her  of  this ;  and 
whether  her  health  had  declined  from  that  time,  o^  from  any  natural  cause,  or  that  grief  by 
degrees  undermined  her  constitution,  I  know  not,  but  she  never  smiled  afterwards;  and  in 
less  than  a  year  died  of  consumption ;  but  I  believe  never  complained  even  to  her  sister,  who 
lived  on  a  small  estate  adjoining  us. 

**  About  six  weeks  previous  to  this  event,  as  my  master  waa  returning  home  on  horseback 
from  a  visit,  on  passing  a  small  wood,  be  received  a  pistol  shot  in  hit  shoulder,  and  had  doubt* 
less  fallen,  at  the  fire  was  repeated,  but  for  tbe  fleetneis  of  has  bone  i  fortunately^  however, 
he  escaped  with  only  one  wound,  which  did  not  prove  ducefo«a,    KX  %c^  lift  ^m^  ^^n.  Vi 
any  mtm  sonnite  irho  was  thi  autlMr.of  tbit  9»kbk^\  \nX  ve  ^i«MW9M«i%>Bh«>>^M^'^^'^ 
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the  following  evening  the  surgeon  was  mortally  woonded,  in  cronuig  a  plantatioB,  bj  Hm 
mulatto  lad  who  was  purchased  with  the  girl,  and  was  said  to  be  her  lover.  Thougli  Hm 
sunrcon  was  senseless  when  first  discovered,  he  survived  some  hours,  recovered  sufficiestly  to 
disclose  who  had  wounded  him ;  but  notwithstanding  all  possible  search  was  made*  it  mi 
without  effect;  the  man  hating  doubUess  either  made  away  with  himieU^  or  joined  the  rebi^ 
lious  negroes. 

**  These  events  all  conspired  to  render  Jamaica  hateful  to  my  master ;  and  he  talked  o£ 
returning  to  Europe,  and  settling  in  Prance,  as  he  might  live  there  in  safety.  However,  after 
much  deliberation,  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  send  me  first  to  Kngland,  to  inqaire  iato 
everything  that  might  concern  his  return  thither;  'for,'  said  he,  'thoafh  I  belive  I  aa 
much  altered,  yet  possibly  not  enough  to  prevent  my  being*  known  by  any  of  mj 
acquaintance ;  and  then  tho  subterfuge  of  my  name  and  that  accursed  duel  will  be 
bered.  During  my  thirteen  years*  residence  here,  I  have  never  aeen  but  one  penoo  tiiat  I 
was  ncquainted  with  in  England  ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  rencontre  at  Sonthampten,  nor 
that  I  had  ever  changed  my  name  to  any  other  but  Fitamorrit;  and  that  man.  I  was  iafbnned 
by  the  newspapers,  lived  but  a  short  time  after  he  reached  England ;  I  have  lUUe  to  appr^ 
bend  from  him.*  ** 

'*  Yet  in  all  probability  from  him  the  agent  heard  it,**  said  Godwin,  **  for  he  infianned  aw 
that  my  brother  was  well  married ;  but  he  knew  nothing  further.  ** 

**  Well  then,**  resumed  Harris,  '*  my  master  continued,  *  you  shall  go  to  Englandt  and  nuks 
particular  enquiry  afler  the  few  people  I  was  known  to,  especially  Mrs  Whitaoore  and  Darle- 
ville ;  for  if  either  of  those  are  in  England,  I  will  not  return ;  but  if  they  shonld  either  be  dead 
or  gone  from  thence,  I  shall  not  hesitate,  as  I  should  be  scarcely  reoqgniaed  after  snch  aa 
absence,  particularly  under  another  name.* 

**  This  resolution  was  not  suffered  to  cool ;  I  departed  in  the  firrt  rfassl,  and  reached 
England  in  safety,  where,  on  enquiry,  I  found  Mrs  Whitmore  had  been  dead  tsro  years;  that 
Darleville  had  made  interest,  and  was  settled  at  Madras  in  a  lucrative  sJtaaHon  :  and  finally, 
what  1  knew  would  give  my  master  great  satisfaction,  the  man  who  kept  the  haiard  table  at 
Southiimpton.  and  was  the  only  witness  of  the  quarrel,  though  not  of  Che  dnd,  was  dead :  m 
that  I  soon  wrote  back  word,  that  I  believed  he  might  venture  to  return  when  he  pleased. 

**  Soon  after,  be  came  to  England,  and  determined  to  return  to  the  West  Indies  no  more; 
therefore  put  up  the  estate  and  negroes  for  sale.  You  know  the  rest,  sir;  and  I  have  only  to 
add.  that  he  drank  harder,  grew  more  passionate,  and  seldom  slept  at  home. 

**  From  one  of  those  nocturnal  revels  he  returned  one  morning  in  a  state  of  abaolnte  dis- 
traction, beating  his  head  against  the  wainscot,  and  acting  a  thousand  estravafancies,  the 
cause  of  which  1  could  never  learn ;  but  he  once  hinted  that  he  bad  met  a  relation.*' 

Godwin  judged  it  to  be  Emma.  **  Enough,*'  said  he  ;  **  I  have  but  one  more  question^ 
Had  we  not  come  at  that  fortunate  moment  to  Anna's  rescue,  where  was  she  ta  have  been 
conveyed  ?     Has  she  suffered  grosser  insults  than  I  was  witness  to  ?^ 

Harris  hesitated  -.  but  a  stem  look  from  Godwin  urged  him  to  prooeed — "  My  master,  sir," 
resumed  he,  "  meant  to  carry  her  to  France ;  he  was  charmed  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  wooU 
have  married  her." — **  1  had.*'  replied  Godwin,  ^  this  morning  a  fow  minutes*  eonversation 
alone  with  the  negro  woman  whom  you  call  Jnlia,  and  was  enquiring  of  her  respecting  Anna's 
illness.  She  had  said  something  that  at  once  arrested  my  attention,  and  *^Twst  petrified  mt 
with  horror,  when  Anna  opened  the  door,  and  she  prudently  dropped  the  disconrae,  bnt  hir 
answers  seemed  to  imply  that  my  brother  was  the  cause  of  her  iilness;  say,  was  it  so?** 

Harris  6odiog  by  this  that  ail  would  doubtless  be  discovered,  replied-***!  call  God  to 
witness,  that  in  this  I  at  least  was  innocent,  for  my  master  had  sent  me  that  evenii^  to 
Lon.ioo.  with  orders  to  stay  until  the  morning,  and  bring  back  word  of  Mn  FitsBorriss 
heath;  nor  did  1  know  anytning  of  the  business  until  his  alarm  proclaimed  it.*'^**! 
have  ni't  questioned  her.**  replied  Godwin,  ^  because  I  would  not  shock  her  with  the  tcmem- 
br.\nco.  bu:  snail  require  the  truth  of  JuUa.** — '*  Alas  !  sir.  Miss  Anna  knows  nothii^.  ^^  J«iu 
only  from  surmise ;  for  she,  as  1  hare  informed  you,  had  attended  the  — "'aitto,**  _**  Gitsc 
God  "^  interrupted  Godwin,  "  yon  sively  cannot  mean  it.  Edwin  conkl  not  ba  aach  a—-* 
villarn  he  would  have  said,  bnt  the  word  died  on  his  lips  as  he  recoUeetad  the  -g|*g«*fff-i 

"  Mr  master,  undoubtedly.*'  resumed  Harris,  **  for  hecoofosMd  it  to  sse  in  n  fright^  hnd  ai- 
a»rufr^»~^  »  doaa  of  the  saoM  kind  that  hn  ca\%  tk^  ^n&uwi  C^\  ^i^L? 
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circamstance  prevented  it  being  favourable  to  his  wishes."—**  Be  qoick,*^  internipled  God- 
win»  "  and  relieve  my  suspense.'* 

**  My  master,  when  be  thought  she  was  asleep*  entered  the  apartment,  where  he  found  her 
completely  iressed ;  but  on  approaching  to  gaze  on  her,  a  sight  instantly  struck  him,  that  at 
once  removed  all  the  ideas  with  which  he  entered  the  chamber ;  for,  on  her  hand,  which  lay 
crossed  over  her  bosom,  was  the  identical  ring  that  he  had  made  the  pledge  of  his  faith  to  his 
first  love,  and  which  he^saw  on  her  finger  in  the  coffin. 

"  This  sight  had  so  violent  an  effect,  as  he  informed  me,  that  he  sunk  into  a  chair  by  the 
bed-side  ;  the  words  of  my  sister-in-law,  whenever  she  looked  at  the  ring  during  her  insanity^ 
and  which  your  old  servant  had  informed  him  of,  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ears-— 1  am  Edwin's 
wife.  He  likewise  told  me,  that  in  the  frenzied  anguish  of  tbe  moment,  he  looked  round,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  stand  beside  him. 

**  After  he  was  a  little  recovered,  he  withdrew  the  ring  from  her  hand,  hoping  to  find  h& 
had  been  mistaken :  but  the  initials  of  his  own  name  that  were  engraven  on  the  reverse,  con« 
firmed  his  terror  and  amazement ;  in  addition  to  which,  at  that  instant  Miss  Anna  was  seized 
with  fits ;  her  screams  alarmed  Julia,  who  immediately  came  to  her,  and  remained  during  the 
night.  I  must  confess,  I  persuaded  my  master  that  the  ring  had  merely  come  into  her  pos- 
session by  chance ;  and  he,  to  quiet  his  own  uneasiness,  endeavoured  to  believe  it  was  so ; 
but  I  am  convinced  it  caused  him  great  alarm,  as  well  as  increased  unhappiness." 

Godwin  now  arose  from  his  chair,  and  soon  after  withdrew,  without  visiting  the  apartment 
where  his  brother*s  body  was  deposited. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 
Godwin  returned  to  the  inn,  and  retired  for  some  hours  to  his  chamber,  before  he  could 
assume  sufficient  composure  to  join  Anna  and  Reuben,  the  former  of  whom  he  coald  not 
look  upon  without  execrating  the  villany  which  could  plot  the  destruction  of  such  innocence- 
Two  days  after,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  remains  of  Edwin  were  privately  interred  in  the 
nearest  burial  place,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  the  following  evening  brought  their 
beloved  Mrs  Palmer.  In  embraces,  questions,  and  tears,  the  hours  were  passed  until  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  all  at  length  retiring  to  rest,  with  minds  much  relieved  by  the 
soothing  interference  of  true  friendship. 

On  ihe  morning  following,  Godwin  drawing  Mrs  Palmer  aside,  requested  her  opinion 
respecting  his  brother's  children,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  her  with  all  that  had  pasted. 

**  My  heart  '*  said  he,  **  prompts  me  to  relinquish  such  ill-gotten  wealth,  even  for  them ; 
but  if  you  think  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  defend  it,  1  will  do  violence  to  my  inclination,  and 
attempt  it ;  but  never  shall  Anna  share  money  thus  procured." — i*  My  advice,  then,  my  good 
friend,**  replied  she,  "  will,  I  fancy,  be  comformable  to  your  wishes.  A  lawsuit  would  but 
reveal  the  actions  of  your  unhappy  brother,  and  perhaps  be  productive  of  no  real  advantage. 
Some  way  may  be  found,'*  continued  she  with  a  smile,  "  to  recompense  them  for  their  loss,  if 
they  are  virtuous ;  for  you  know  not  how  rich  1  am  become  since  we  parted.*' 

The  entrance  here  of  the  waiter  with  a  letter  put  a  stop  to  the  discourse ;  it  was  from  Mrs 
Fitzmorris,  and  contained  these  words : — 

**  Sir,^ Since  I  saw  you  I  have  heard  from  my  sister,  with  whom,  though  I  have  had  no 
communication  for  several  years,  yet  I  thought  justice  required  I  should  inform  her  of  the 
business  in  question  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  if  you  do  not  relinquish  it,  we  shall  jointly  sno  for 
the  purchase-money  received  for  the  estate,  and  likewise  what  property  your  brother  died 
possessed  of,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  As  you  were  candid  enough  to  mention  your  real  cir- 
cumstances when  you  called  on  me,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  encumber  you  with  the  expense 
that  must  naturally  attend  the  care  of  William  and  Editha,  who,  though  the  children  of  my 
•ister,  I  must  hereafter  blush  to  produce  to  the  world  as  such.  •  My  sister  and  self  shall  not 
proceed  until  we  have  your  answer.  I  remain,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

**L.  Fitzmorris.** 

Godwin  presented  the  letter  with  a  smile  to  Mrs  Palmer,  who,  having  read  it,  answered— 
'*  Poor,  narrow-minded  woman  !  I  should  sincerely  pity  the  childrt'n,  were  they  to  be  de- 
pendent on  her.  I  have  already  given  you  my  opinion ;  and  while  you  reply  to  her  letter^ 
ahall  take  Beuben  and  Anna  with  me  to  visit  Edithr.** 

Godwio  being  left  alone,  immediately  answered  Mr«  FitamAxiSifaNx^XMt  «a  Vi^'w^^ — 
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"  MadaBi»<^Before  the  receipt  of  yours,  my  determination  wai  taken ;  I  have  nefther  tine 
nor  inclination  for  a  lawsuit,  and  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  my  brother*!  childrefi 
without  having  recourse  to  such  disagreeable  means,  though  I  think  that  justice  would  gives 
verdict  in  their  favour,  their  right  being  obvious.  But  to  have  done  with  this  subject,  I  coald 
wish  you  to  send  some  one,  or  be  present  yourself,  at  the  opening  of  my  brother's  etcmtoire^ 
which  I  sealed  up.  His  papers,  of  no  value,  I  shall  undoubtedly  claim  ;  but  will  give  np  every 
other  property,  there  or  elsewhere,  to  whom  you  shall  appoint.  Year  offer  respecting  the 
children  I  must  beg  leave  to  decline;  the  expense  of  them  I  shall  not  feel ;  and.  as  you  can- 
didly own,  you  who  are  the  sister  of  their  unoffending  mother,  that  you  should  hlush  hereafter 
to  produce  them  to  the  world,  what  reception  may  they  not  expect  from  strangen  ?  I,  how- 
ever, wish  to  spare  both  them  and  you  such  mortification,  as  my  feelings  are  fortunately  not 
so  acute,  nor  my  friends  of  that  class  who  will  blame  them  for  the  errors  of  their  anhappjr 
father.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to  request  you  would  let  all  business  be  settled 
between  us  as  Speedily  as  possible,  as  I  shall  send  for  my  nephew  firom  school  immediately, 
intending  to  take  him  home  with  me.  I  am,  madam,  your  humble  servant. 

•*  W.  GODWIV.** 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  soon  after  returned  with  Anna  and  Editha,  whom  she  had  taken  from 
school,  approved  of  the  letter,  which  was  sent  off  immediately. 

On  the  day  following,  Mrs  Palmer  went  to  London  alone;  and  though  she  had  not  men- 
tioned  it  to  Godwin  before  her  departure,  called  on  Mrs  Fitzmorris.  That  lady  received  her 
more  coolly  than  usual,  and  appeared  piqued  ut  Godwin's  reply  to  the  letter. 

**  I  came,**  said  Mr  Palmer.  '*  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  Anna,  and  also  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  recovery  from  so  severe  an  indisposition.**— Mrs  Fit xmorris  bowed.— 
**  I  understand,  madam,**  replied  she,  '*  that  the  young  ptirson  you  left  with  me  was  your 
daughter,  or  I  cannot  say  I  should  so  roudily  have  accepted  of  the  charge.*' — "  Indeed.  I  am 
so  accustomed  to  cull  Anna  my  child,  and  to  treat  her  as  such,**  said  Mrs  Palmer,  "  that  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  mistake ;  but  I  hope  she  has  not  disgraced  your  kindness  ?*' — **  She  is,  I 
understand,"  replied  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  "  a  natural  daughter  to  that  man  whom  I  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  call  my  broilicr.  and  who  had  tlie  assurance  not  only  to  bequeath  her  a 
share  of  the  fortune  he  hud  no  right  to,  but  also  to  leave  my  sister's  children  to  the  care  of 
hid  brother,  u  farmer." — **  I  am  indeed  informod  of  it,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer;  "but  vou,  I 
looey,  misconceive  the  real  situation  in  life  of  Mr  Godwin,  or  you  would  not  find  him  inferior 
to  a  planter  ;  it  is  true  he  is  a  farmer,  but  his  farm  is  liis  own,  and  I  can  give  you  my  word 
that  his  children  will  have  very  respectable  fortunes.  As  for  the  father  of  Anna,  I  never  saw 
him  but  twice,  and  that  was  here  when  I  called  for  her;  and  as  he  then  knew  not  her  person, 
neither  did  he,  when  he  wrote  that  paper,  know  her  connexions  and  expectances,  which  I 
assure  you  are  considerable  enough  to  make  her  look  down  on  any  bequest  he  m^gbt  leave 
her,  and  transfer  it  to  her  brother  and  sister." 

This  was  spoken  to  punbh  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  pride  ;  it  did  so,  and  the  lady  became  more 
condescending,  promising  to  attend  the  day  following  at  llounslow,  Mrs  Palmer  replying  that 
she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of  accompanying  her  to  the  Heath. 

The  following  morning  Mrs  Fitzmorris  was  true  to  her  appointment,  and  with  his  attorncv, 
Godwin  and  Mrs  Palmer  went  to  the  house  that  was  late  Edwin's.  The  escrutoire  and 
drawers  were  opened  in  her  presence,  and  securities  found  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  all  of  which  Mr  Godwin  surrendered  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris  on  receiving  an  acquittal 
after  which  they  parted  good  friends,  Mrs  Fitzmorris  proposing  to  see  them  in  two  davs,  their 
intention  being  to  depart  for  luglewood  on  the  third. 

On  the  morning  before,  Godwin  had  sent  Reuben,  accompanied  by  Mrs  Palmer's  servant, 
to  fetch  his  nephew  "William  from  Winchester ;  and  with  whom  they  arrived  on  the  second 
day  after. 

If  Mrs  Palmer  and  Godwin  were  pleased  with  Editha,  they  were  not  less  so  with  her 
brother,  who  was  equally  artless  and  affectionate,  and  as  much  flattered  by  being  beloved. 
Reuben  with  tenderness  had  informed  him  of  his  father's  death,  though  not  of  the  means! 
before  they  began  the  journey  ;  and  though  his  grief  had  at  first  been  bitter,  yet  the  many 
claims  that  seemed  to  replace  the  loss  of  a  parent,  who  had  never  treated  him  kindlv 


calmed  his  ofiSiction. 

^     The  fonowiag  morning  brought  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  in  reality  avpeared  hurt  to  part  with 
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Edithm.  At  the  entreaty  of  Mn  Palmer,  she  coadefcended  to  promiae  to  fifit  her  the  entiUiif 
summer ;  and,  at  her  departure,  presented  her  nephew  and  nieoe  with  a  fifty  pound  note 
each  for  pocket-money. 

Godwin  then  sent  for  Harris,  and  taking  him  apart,  inquired  how  in  Ihture  he  meant  toi 
dispose  of  himself.—*'  I  have  wished,  sir,**  replied  Harris,  '*  to  retire  to  my  own  county,  which 
is  Somersetshire ;  and  for  that  purpose  have  for  some  years  heen  endeavouring  to  realise  a 
sum  suflSdent  to  |(iurchase  an  annuity  for  my  life,  Uiat  might  enable  me  to  live  decently.'*— 
**  And  have  you  obtained  the  means?**  demanded  Godwin.—*'  I  have  about  five  hundred 
pounds,"  replied  Harris ;  "  but  the  purchase  will  take  another  hundred."—"  On  my  return 
home  I  will  remit  what  will  make  up  the  deficiency,'*  said  Godwin ;  "  and  I  hope  the  remainder 
of  your  life  will  make  amends  for  the  impropriety  of  the  eariier  part  of  it."— Harris  expressed 
hie  thanks;  then  added,  "  Mrs  Fitzmonis,  sir,  ordered  me  to  bring  my  master's  watch  to 
you,  and  receive  your  orders  concerning  the  clothes.*'—"  Give  the  watch  to  William^" 
answered  Godwin ;  **  for  the  clothes,  they  are  yours." 

He  then  pulled  the  bell,  and  desired  the  waiter  to  send  up  his  nephew ;  who  obeying  the 
command,  Harris  presented  him  with  the  watch,  which  the  youth  received  with  a  moistened 
eye,  and  an  expressive  look  at  his  uncle,  then  at  Harris.'—*'  If  I  understadtt  that  glance  aright, 
William,**  said  Godwm,  "  It  requires  this  answer— Your  intention  is  praiseworthy— act  as  your 
heart  directs.** 

William  wanted  no  second  permission,  but  presented  the  note  given  to  him  by  Mrs  Fitz- 
morris  to  his  father's  servant.  Harris  having  repeated  his  thanks,  Godwin  bade  him  adieu, 
and  with  his  nephew  joined  bis  friends,  who  waited  his  presence  to  supper. 

CHAPTER  LVIIL 
At  five  the  next  morning  the  party  journeyed  homewards,  Mrs  Palmer,  Anna»  E^tha, 
William,  and  Julia,  in  a  post-chaise,  and  Godwin  and  his  son  on  horseback.  On  the  fifth 
evening  they  arrived  at  home,  Godwin  at  once  elated  with  the  thoughts  of  embracing  his 
family,  and  depressed  how  to  break  the  death  of  Edwin  to  his  fother,  for  every  occurrence 
was  unknown  to  them,  as  he  had  only  specified  in  his  letter  that  Anna  was  with  him,  and 
that  he  only  waited  for  Mrs  Palmer  to  return.  The  noise  of  the  carriage  announced  them, 
and  In  a  moment  the  whole  family  were  at  the  gate.  Pleasure  for  some  time  overcame  the 
curiosity  that  the  appearance  of  strangers  would  otherwise  have  excited,  Edward  alone 
being  acquainted  with  Editha,  and  flying  to  her  with  a  rapture  too  great  to  suffer  his  wel- 
come to  be  eloquent.  A  little  recovered,  they  entered  the  house,  where  Godwin  taking  hit 
nephew  and  niece  by  the  hand,  led  them  towards  bis  father,  saying,  as  they  knelt  to  the 
venerable  old  man,  **  The  blessings  of  Heaven  multiply  upon  us  I  Receive  those  innocents— 
their  claim  upon  you  is  great ;  they  are  the  children  of  my  brother." 

The  elder  Godwin  was  for  some  time  too  much  amazed  to  reply ;  at  length  bursting  into 
tears,  he  threw  bis  arms  about  their  necks  and  blessed  them. 

William  Godwin,  fearing  the  surprise  would  be  too  much  for  him,  desired  the  young 
people  to  withdraw— a  command  that  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  he  was  left  with  his  father, 
Bernard,  Mrs  Palmer,  and  his  wife. 

**  Oh  speak,  my  son  !**  cried  Godwin;  "what  means  this — what  means  thtst  Say — havo 
my  prayers  been  heard  ?  Is  Edwin  repentant,  for  you  have  doubtless  seen  him  ?  Shall  I  be 
so  blessed  before  I  die  ?' ' 

*<  Alas  !**  replied  he,  '*  Edwin  is  no  more.  His  last  hope  was  my  protection  of  his  children. 
May  his  errors  be  obliterated,  and  may  he  rest  in  peace  T  ejaculated  Godwin.  *'  But  say,  my 
•on,  have  not  these  children  a  mother?" 

William  then,  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  possible.  Informed  his  &ther  of  his  brother^ 
change  of  name,  his  marriage  in  Jamaica,  and  its  subsequent  consequences,  suppressing  every 
thing  he  possibly  could  that  would  give  pain,  and  softening  what  he  conid  not  absolutely' 
conceal ;  finally,  concluding  by  informing  hun  that  Edwin's  death  was  sudden,  and  almost 
immediately  after  their  meeting. 

**  God  forgive  him  I"  replied  Bernard,  wiping  off  a  tear  that  hung  on  his  cheek  \  ■*  \«sqm^ 
loved  him  as  my  own  son  ;  and  I  dare  say  he  was  sorry  n^t  «X\.     Is%  «m^  *»  ^-o^e^Xife^^fc.'*'** 
the  surprise  ofaeemg  William  that  overcame  him,  lot  1  Tcm«uk\>«t  N<\i«c^  \'iw^^ww»%>X'<««^ 
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to  feel  as  if  at  once  all  tb«  blood  in  my  body  rushed  to  my  heart  aod  bead.**— *<  The 
q(  surprise  are  frequently  fatal,**  replied  Mrs  Palmer. 

Whether  Godwin  was  of  the  same  opinion  is  uncertain ;  but  he  made  no 
respecting  his  son's  death,  but  appeared  to  decline  the  subjeot,  and  turning  to  WiUiaa^  anid— 
'*  Thy  family  is  increased,  my  son^I  trust  thy  blessings  will  do  the  sauM."— '^  I  doubi  it  aoCf 
ipy  father,**  returned  he,  •*  if  they  admit  of  increase,  which  on  earth  is  alsMMt  impoesibln.'* 

The  young  people  were  now  called  in,  and  the  venerable  Godwin  sahiting  them  round^ 
retired,  saying—**  I  will  leave  you  this  night ;  to-morrow  my  spirits  will  be  more  coapoaed  ; 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  ever  jnst;  but  the  weakness  of  man  doth  not  always  submit  witli 
becoming  resignaUon.** 

After  some  trivial  refreshment,  Mrs  Palmer  proposed  to  go  to  her  own  house ;  bat  tho 
whole  party  had  so  many  questions  to  ask,  and  so  much  information  to  receive,  that  the  n%ht 
was  far  advanced  before  they  separated,  Editha  accompanying  Mrs  Palmer,  and  Anna  attendsd 
by  Julia. 

.  William  Godwin  being  left  alone  with  Fanny,  related  to  her  the  whole  that  had  passed 
respecting  his  brother,  and  also  his  resigning  the  fortune  that  appertained  to  the  ehUdrea—* 
'*  a  step,**  continued  he,  **  that  I  did  not  at  first  propose ;  but  when  I  had  heard  Harris's  so- 
oount  of  my  brother,  I  must  confess  I  thought  it  at  once  just  and  prudent^  as  Edwin  oertaialjr 
became  entitled  to  it  by  dishonourable  means,  which  I  would  rather  die  than  have  laid  Ofien 
(o  the  world.  His  children  will,  I  trust,  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  we  moat  eodeavoor,  my 
love,  to  make  up  to  them  in  affection  what  they  have  lost  in  fortune.** 

Fanny,  who  seldom  had  a  separate  opinion  Irom  her  husband,  inmiediately  aoquicsosdL 
adding — '*  If  I  mistake  not,  Edttha  may  some  time  hence  become  yet  nearer  related  to  us»  for 
Edwin  has  scarcely  talked  of  any  one  else  since  jrour  departure ;  and  however  highly  he  has 
f  poken  of  her,  I  think  he  has  not  flattered  her,  for  she  appears  to  merit  all  his  enooaianis.** 

CHAPTER   LIX. 
Thouoh  a  cloud  for  some  time  appeared  to  hang  over  the  spirits  of  ihe  family  at  Inglewood, 
at  length  it  began  to  disperse,  and  cheerfulness  to  resume  its  place  among  them.    The  spright* 
ly  good  humour  of  Editha  made  her  universally  loved ;  and  the  pains  she  took  to  amuse  her 
grandfather,  whenever  she  read  a  trait  of  melancholy  on  his  face,  even  on  a  less  susceptible 
heart,  could  not  have  failed  of  its  effect     '*  Go  along,  Anna,"  would  she  say,  if  she  saw  her  at- 
tending Godwin,  **  you  have  had  a  grandfather  all  your  life,  and  have  had  your  share  of  caresses ; 
and  he  can  spnro  no  more  until  he  has  paid  me  the  fifteen  years  arrears  h^  stands  indebted 
to  mc.     You  have  another  advantage  over  me  too  :  you  call  Mr  and  Mrs  Godwin  lather  and 
mother,  while  I  say  uncle  and  aunt,  which  is  a  very  provoking  circumstance,  and  what  I  shall 
not  allow ;  for  you  shall  either  sink  to  my  level,  or  I  will  rise  to  yours ;  nav,  I  will  put  it 
to  the  vote — my  grandfather  and  Mr  Bernard  will,  I  know,  be  for   me.** — "  You  have 
nsed  bribery  there,'*  replied  Fanny,  laughing ;  '*  for  you  are  for  ever  courting  my  father.**— 
**  And  are  you  proof  against  it  ?'*  answered  Editha,  throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck,  **  can 
you  refuse  me  ?'* — **  Not  I,  indeed,**  returned  Fanny,  pressing  her  to  her  bosom.     "  Call  me 
henceforward  what  best  pleases  thy  affectionate  heart.** — '*  My  mother,  then,**  answered  sbe^ 
bending  her  knees  before  her ;  then  turning  to  William  Godwin,  as  he  embraced  her,  she 
added,  **  Ah  !  how  happy  am  I  to  have  a  father  who  suffers  me  to  love  him,  and  boldlv  tell 
him  so.** 

The  last  sentence  brought  an  uneasy  remembrance  on  all ;  even  £ditha*s  own  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  but  hastily  wiping  them  off,  she  added,  **  See,  I  believe  they  are  all  jealous,  net 
one  congratulates  me  ;  truly  I  believe  they  all  expect  to  be  bribed.** — *'  Fee  them,  then,*  nu 
turned  William  Godwin,  *'  and  you  are  sure  of  their  suffrages.**-^**  And  so  I  will,**  kissing  the 
old  men,  and  then  Reuben ;  but  advancing  to  Edward,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  but  at  length 
presented  her  glowing  check,  saying  archly,  as  she  replaced  herself  by  the  side  of  Fanny,  *<  I 
am  glad  it  is  over,  for  Edward  looked  as  if  he  would  have  demanded  a  double  fee." 

Some  days  after  Reuben  found  courage  to  address  his  father  on  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart,  namely,  an  union  with  Anna,  his  father  promising  to  consult  Mrs  Palmer,  and  to  let 
him  know  the  result. 
A  council  of  the  elders  of  the  famWy  was  a  \kv  ^^^^  «S\ct  «vi\ckm<yGL^  \a  meet  at  Mrs 
HUiaer*8,  w*- —  '*  wob  settled  that  the  scmoT  Oo^Yi'in,  ^vncom^^QSAR^Vj  ^^\.\ai^^^ic«sv&i^^K^ 
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dare  on  the  ensuifig  Sunday  at  chnrch*  that  Anna  was  the  daughter  of  hig  youngest  son 
Edwin,  lately  dead,  but  from  prudential  motiTes  had  been  passed  as  the  child  of  the  elder 
until  the  present  time — a  truth  which  Mrs  Palmer  would  confim.  It  was  also  resolved,  that 
Reuben  should  hare  permission  to  address  Anna ;  but  that  thefar  marriage  should  not  taier 
plaee  until  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty*one,  which  was  yet  two  years  distant ;  and 
that,  when  It  did,  the  newly-married  pair  should  entirely  reside  with  Mrs  Palmer,  **  as,**  added 
that  lady»  **  in  my  life  I  have  loved  them,  so  at  my  death  they  shall  not  Bad  themselveeftir-' 
gotten." 

These  resotves  were  oommunicated  to  Reuben  by  his  fhther,  who  approved  all^  but  the 
length  of  time ;  for  which,  however,  he  had  no  remedy  but  patience. 

The  declaration  was  accordingly  made  the  ensuing  Sunday  after  service ;  and  though  at 
first  it  occasioned  great  surprise  and  many  whispers,  yet  Godwin  was  too  much  respected^ 
and  Mrs  Palmer  too  much  honoured,  for  it  to  have  disagreeable  consequences :  the  old  folks 
only  recalling  the  piteous  story  of  Agnes  to  their  remembrance^  who  they  doubted  not  was  the 
mother^  and  relating  it  to  theb*  children ;  the  giris  dropped  a  tear  at  her  fate ;  and  the  boys 
declared  that  f&lsehood  would  have  been  impossible,  had  she  been  as  handsoase  as  Anna. 

About  six  months  after  this  event  an  express  arrived  at  Mrs  Palmer's  firom  Mrs  Fittmorris, 
desiring  that  lady  to  request  Mrs  Godwin  would  perviit  her  nephew  and  nieoe  to  come  imme^  ' 
dtately  to  town,  as  her  health,  which  bad  never  been  completely  re-established,  declined  daily. 
Godwin  immediately  consented,  and  Mrs  Pahner,  with  her  usual  kindness,  proposed  td 
accompany  them— an  event  that  had  much  weight  with  Mrs  Pftsmorris,  who  not  only  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  their  arrival,  but  also  at  the  account  Editha  had  frequently  given  her,  by 
letter,  of  her  situation. 

Mrs  Fitsmonris  was  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline  on  their  arrival,  which  she 
survived  barely  six  weeks,  leaving  Mrs  Palmer,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  her  former  prejudices,  she 
was  become  attached,  her  executrix ;  and  William  and  his  sister  joint  heirs  to  fifteen  thousaud 
pounds  she  possessed  from  the  death  of  Edwin,  together  with  her  own  paternal  fortune  of  ten 
thousand. 

Her  funeral  over,  and  the  bustneu  settled,  all  impatiently  longed  to  return  to  Inglewood, 
where  they  were  received  with  equal  pleasure  ;*  William  Godwin  rejoicing  that  his  brother^ 
children  had  now  their  right  without  the  perplexities  of  law,  or  exposing  the  errors  of  a 

parent.  

CHAPTER    LX. 

Two  years  had  passed  in  the  calm  of  innocent  delights,  when  Reuben  claimed  the  promise  of 
uniting  him  to  Anna ;  and  all  was  prepared  accordingly,  the  marriage  being,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  Bernard,  a  public  one ;  all  the  neighbours  and  tenantry  were  invited,  Mrs 
Palmer  behaving  in  every  circumstance  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  daughter. 

At  the  altar,  Bernard,  who  acted  as  father,  presented  the  trembling  hand  of  Anna  to  the 
enraptured  Reuben,  the  venerable  Godwin  standing  on  the  right  of  the  happy  pair.  On  the 
ceremony  being  qpncluded,  his  emotion  was  too  great  to  be  suppressed,  and,  dropping  on  his 
knees,  be  softly  ejaculated—**  Spirits  of  peace  I  sainted  form  of  my  beloved  wife  and  the  gentle 
Agnes  I  for  a  moment  may  ye  be  permitted  to  witness  this  union  ;*'  then,  after  remaining  ia  * 
silent  devotion  for  a  short  time,  he  arose,  saluted  and  blessed  them. 

During  some  days  all  was  rejoicing ;  and  Edward,  emboldened  by  the  happy  scene  aroi^nd 
him,  pleaded  his  cause  so  successfully  to  Editha,  who,  at  her  sister's  marriage,  was  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  that  she  gave  him  a  sort  of  half  permission  to  make  some  proposals  to  his 
father  respecting  a  similar  event. 

'*  Indeed,  Edward  1*'  replied  Godwin,  **  I  know  not  what  to  say  in  this  case ;  Editha  wfll 
have  a  considerable  fortune.  However,  should  it  even  take  place,  I  must  insist  on  your 
waiting  the  same  time  as  your  brother  Reuben ;  but,  before  we  speak  decidedly,  your  mother 
shall  talk  to  Editha.** 

Mrs  Palmer  being  consulted  on  this  subject,  gave  it  in  favour  of  Edward—**  Reuben,**  laid 
she,  **  I  now  regard  as  mine  ;  and  Mr  Godwin's  property,  in  common  justice,  ought  to  revert  to 
the  second  son  :  therefore  if  ever  you  think  of  pecuniary  matters,  I  casuiO)!  %«»  ^  xviaaw^^^iv!^ 
objection.**  ^^  ^^^ 

EdithA  waM  then  called,  and  Fanny  gently  TepTeicnXedU>Vi«*^3«!^^^2KiV«  v««V*^ 
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night  many  far  more  idfantageoiuly  than  her  own  oounihi  Edwardt  anddeiired  her  to  think 
aerioasly  on  the  subject  before  she  finally  determined. 

*'  I  know  not,  my  dear  mother,**  replied  Editha,  **  how  yon  might  like  to  part  with  me ; 
but  for  myself  I  oan  only  answer  you  in  the  words  of  Ruth— I  wiU  never  leave  thee :  bat  live 
where  thou  livest,  and  die  where  Uiou  diest ;  and  there  also  wHl  I  be  buried.  As  to  Edward," 
eoDtinuedshe,  with  more  vivacity,  "  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  care  so  much  for  him  ;  not 
but  that  I  like  him  better  than  any  young  man  I  ever  saw,  or  in  all  llkdihood  I  ever  shall." 

With  these  words  away  she  ran,  and  saw  the  family  no  more  till  supper-time. 

Suffice  it,  the  venerable  old  men,  Godwin  and  Bernard,  lived  t§  witness  thk  union';  and 
they  were  looking  forward  yet  to  another  allianee,  namely,  William  and  the  youthful  Agnes, 
for  whom  a  house  was  erewsted  adjoining  Godwin's.  The  consolations  of  an  upright  mind 
attended  both  William  Godwin  and  his  Fumy ;  the  former  had  truly  spoken,  their  blessings 
could  hardly  admit  an  increase. 

The  fiiithful  Margery  lived  to  behold  the  gvsat-grandchiklren  of  her  respected  master ;  and 
beloved  by  all  in  the  weakness  of  age,  met  a  grateful  return  for  her  former  care  from  every 
branch  of  the  fomily. 

Felii  was  still  living ;  and,  though  enervated  with  age,  made  shift  daily  to  walk  to  the 
fons,  and  drink  a  glass  of  ale  with  the  senk^rs,  enjoying  life,  and  not  fearful  of  leaving  it, 

JuKa,  happy  in  the  protection  of  Mrs  Palmer,  had  not  a  with  unsatisfied ;  Vmd  being  par- 
lieularly  food  of  children,  claimed  the  office  of  nurse  to  the  little  one,  who»  she  deelml, 
almost  comforted  her  for  the  loss  of  Scipio. 

The  young  people,  blessed  in  each  other,  regarded  Mrs  Palmer  as  the  knmediale  inaln^ 
ment,  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  of  all  their  happiness :  while  she,  looking  around  on  bar  owa 
deeds,  was  insensible  of  the  advance  of  age,  which  stole  on  her  like  a  mild  aaUnu^  enriclMl 
with  the  fruits  of  summer. 


THE    END. 


THE  CHEATERIE  PACKMAN. 

BY  CErrCH  lUTCHIE.* 


':  "• 


*'Tlieb«iiigiofU»einiiidai«noC  of  el*T.*  ^ 

Brmov. 

It  wat  jH  pretty  early  In  the  momiog  wheo  I  arrived  at  the  inn  of  Skreigfa,  and  nevir 
baving  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before,  my  heart  misi^ve  me  at  the  appearanee  of 
the  houie,  and  I  thought  that  surely  I  had  mistaken  the  road— an  awftd  idea  to  a  man  who 
had  walked  twelre  milei  before  breakfast !  It  was  a  huge,  grey,  dismantled  ediioe,  standing 
ahme  hi  a  wild  country,  and  presenting  erkleot  traces  of  a  time  when  the  bambM»  of  the 
traveller  might  liave  procured  him  lodgings  within  its  walls  for  a  longer  period  than  suited 
Us  convenience.  On  entering  the  parlour,  although  the  *'  base  uses*  to  which  this  anefent 
mansion  had  returned  were  clearly  indicated  by  certain  gUUstoups  scattered  about  the  dirtf 
tables,  yet  the  extraordinary  siae  of  the  room,  the  lowness  of  the  walls,  and  the  scantioem  of 
the  furniture,  kept  up  in  my  mind  the  associations  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  eiterior  s 
and  it  was  not  till  the  aroma  of  tea,  and  the  still  more  ''fragrant  lunt**  of  a  Finnan  haddi« 
had  saluted  my  senses,  that  the  visions  of  the  olden  time  fled  from  my  eyes. 

While  busy  with  my  breakfast,  another  traveller  came  into  the  room.  He  had  a  pack  on 
his  back  and  an  ell-wand  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  travelling  philan- 
thropists—answering to  the  pedlars  of  the  soutb---who  carry  into  the  holes  and  comers  of 
the  sylvan  world  the  luxuries  of  the  city.  Our  scene  being  on  the  beH  side  of  the  Tweed,  I 
need  not  say  that  the  body  had  a  sharp  eye,  an  ofly  face,  and  a  Ood-fearing  look.  He  sat 
down  over  against  me,  upon  one  of  the  tables,  to  rest  his  pack,  and  firom  his  shining  shoea 
and  orderiy  apparel,  I  judged  that  he  had  passed  the  night  in  the  house,  and  was  waiting  to 
pay  his  score,  and  hn  forth  again  upon  his  journey.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  a  singular 
expression  of  &tigue  on  his  yellow  countenance.  A  common  observer  would  have  guessed 
that  he  had  been  brim-yba  over  night,  and  had  risen  before  he  had  quite  slept  off  the  effects : 
but  to  me,  who  am  curious  in  such  matters,  there  appeared  a  something  in  his  face  which 
Invested  with  a  moral  dignity  an  expression  that  would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrous  or 
pitiable. 

Ever  and  anon  he  turned  a  longing  eye  upon  the  Finnan  haddie,  but  as  often  edged 
himself  with  a  jerk  farther  away  from  the  temptation ;  and  whenever  the  landlady  came  into 
the  room,  his  remonstrances  on  her  delay,  at  first  delivered  in  a  moaning,  heart-broken  tone, 
became  at  last  absolutely  cankered.  The  honest  wife,  however,  appeared  determined  to 
extend  the  hospitality  of  breakCut  to  her  guest,  and  made  sundry  lame  excuses  for  not 
**  bringing  ben  his  score,*'  while  she  was  occupied  in  diipUying  upon  my  table*  with  the  most 
tempting  liberality,  the  various  good  things  that  constitute  a  Scottish  breakfisst 

**  Are  you  not  for  breakfastbg,  good  man,*  said  I,  at  length,  '*  before  you  go  forth  this 
morning  ?^ 

**  No,  please  God,*'  said  he,  with  almost  a  jump,  <*  no  carnal  comfort  shall  pass  my  lips  oo 
this  side  the  mill  of  Wariock !  **  ^^^ 

*  Aathor  of  tke  •Eomaoce  of  Freaek  Hiilory,*  ftc 
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"  The  mill  of  Warlock  f  repeated  I  with  surprise,  "  thai  should  be  at  least  twelve  mflee 
from  this— and  I  can  teU  you,  my  friead*  it  is  not  pleasant  trayelling  so  far  on  an  empty 
ttomach.  If  you  have  any  urgent  reason  for  an  abstinence  that  we  of  the  kirk  of  Sootlsnd 
attach  no  merit  to»  you  should  not  have  loitered  in  bed  till  this  hour  of  the  morning.** 

The. packman,  at  my  reproof  put  on  a  kbd  of  blate  look,  but  his  features  gatherii^  gim- 
doally  into  solemnity — 

**  Sir/'  said  he,  '<  I  hatfe  urgent  reasons  for  my  conduct,  and  while  this  weary  wile  it 
making  out  my  score,  I  will,  if  you  desire  it,iteil  you  the  story.**  Having  eagerly  signified  my 
assent,  the  packman  wiped  his  glistening  forehead,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  began  to  discourse 
as  follows:— 

«  Aweel,  sir— tt  was  at  this  thne  yesterday  morning  I  arrived  at  the  mm  of  Warlock.  The 
mHIer  was  out,  and  his  wife,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  rampauged  over  my  pack  like  one 
demented.  She  made  me  turn  out  every  artick;  in  my  aught,  and  kept  me  bargaining  about 
this  and  that,  and  flyting  by  the  hour  about  the  price ;  and  after  all  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Jaud  (God  forgive  me  1)  wanted  naething  of  more  value  than  three  ells  of  ribbon  !  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  was  not  that  pleased ;  and  what  with  fatigue,  and  what  with  my  vexation, 
while  I  was  measuring  the  ribbon,  and  the  wife  sklanting  round  at  the  looking  glass,  I  just 
clipped— by  mistake  like— a  half  ell  short  Aweel,  yell  say  that  was  just  naething  after  toe 
fydi  I  had  bad,  and  moreover  I  stoutly  refhsed  the  second  glass  of  whiskey  she  offered  me  to 
the  douroch  ;  and  so,  shouldering  my  pack  again,  I  took  the  way,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  inn 
of  Skreigh. 

^  it  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrived  here,  and  I  had  been  on  my  legs  aU  day,  so  that  yoii 
may  think  my  heart  warmed  to  the  aald  biggin,  and  I  looked  forward  to  naething  waur  than  a 
cot y  seat  by  the  ingle-side,  or  chat  with  the  landlady — a  douce  woman,  sir,  and  not  ay  so  slow 
as  tiie  now,  foul  &'  her !  (God  forgive  me  I)  forbye,  maybe,  a  half  mutchin,  or  twa :  and  all 
these  things  of  a  truth  I  had.  Not  that  I  exceeded  the  second  stoup,  a  practice  which  I  hokl 
to  be  eotUra  b<mM  morss— but  yell  no  understand  Latin  ?  ye'll  be  from  the  south  ?  Aweel*. 
but  there  was  something  mair,  ye  ken,  quite  as  necessary  for  a  Christian  traveller  and  a 
wearied  man ;  and  at  last,  with  a  great  gaunt,  I  speered  at  the  serving  hizzie  for  my  bed* 
room. 

**  *  Bed-room,*  quo'  she,  <  ye'll  no  be  ganging  to  sleep  here  the  night?* 

" '  Atweel,*  said  the  mistress,  *  I  am  unco  wae,  but  every  room  in  the  house  is  fn.  Hout  I 
it*s  but  a  step  to  the  town— no  abune  twal  miles  and  a  bittock — and  ye  ken  every  inch  of  the 
way  as  weel  as  the  brass  uails  on  your  ell-wand.*  I  wish  I  may  be  forgi*en  for  the  passion 
they  put  me  hitill  I  To  think  of  sending  me  out  such  a  gait  my  lane,  and  near  the  sma' 
hours! 

«<  <  O  ye  jaud  r  cried  I,  <  if  the  gudeman  was  no  in  the  yird  the  night,  ye  would  craw  till  a 
different  tune  f  and  with  that  such  a  buUiballoo  was  raised  amang  us,  that  at  last  the  folks 
began  to  put  in  their  shouthers  at  the  door  in  their  sarks  to  speer  what  was  the  matter 

** '  Aweel,  aweel,*  said  the  landlady,  in  the  hinder  end,  quite  forfaughteo,  '  a  wilfu*  man 
maun  hae  his  way.  There  is  but  ae  room  in  the  house  where  there  is  no  a  living  soul,  aiid  it*s 
naething  but  an  auld  lumber-room.  However,  if  you  can  pass  the  time  with  another  half 
mutchin  while  Jenoy  and  me  rig  up  the  bed,  it  will  be  as  much  at  your  service  as  a  d'ecenter 
plaoe.'  And  so,  having  gotten  the  battle,  I  sat  myself  down  again,  and  Jenny  brought  in  the 
other  stoup— ye*ll  be  saying  that  was  the  third ;  but  there's  nae  rule  without  an  exception* 
and  moreover  ye  ken,  'three's  ay  canny.* 

**  At  last  and  at  length  I  got  into  my  bed-room,  and  it  was  no  that  ill-looking  at  all.  It 
was  a  good  sizeable  room,  with  a  few  sticks  of  old  furniture,  forbye  a  large  old-fashioned  bed. 
I  laid  my  pack  down,  as  is  my  custom,  by  the  bed-side,  and  after  saying  my  prayers,  put  out 
the  candle  and  tumbled  in. 

**  Aweel,  air,  whether  it  was  owing  to  my  being  over*fatigued,  or  to  the  third  stoup  in 
defiance  of  the  proverb  being  no  canny,  I  know  not,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  bed  was  not  a  bad  bed,  it  was  roomy  and  convenient,  and  there  was  not  a  whish  In  tha 
house,  and  not  a  stime  of  light  in  the  room.  I  counted  over  my  bargains  for  the  day,  and 
half  wished  I  had  not  made  the  mistake  with  the  miiWs  wife ;    I  put  my  hand  out  at  the 
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ftock  of  the  bed  and  felt  my  pack»  aaushig  myself  by  ibinklng  what  waft  thli  lamp  And  that ; 
but  ttUl  I  could  not  aleep.  Then  by  degrees  my  other  senses,  as  well  as  the  touch,  wearied 
of  being  awake  and  doing  nothing—- fiend  tak  them  (God  forgive  me !),  sought  employment* 
1  listened,  as  if  in  spite  of  mysell*  to  hear  whether  there  was  anything  stirring  in  the  house, 
and  looked  out  of  the  curtains  to  see  if  any  Hght  came  through  the  window  chinks.  Not  a 
whish — not  a  stime  I  Then  f  said  my  prayers  over  again,  and  began  to  wish  grievously  that 
the  creature  had  her  half  ell  of  ribbon.  Then  my  nose  must  needs  be  in  the  bobble,  and  I 
thought  I  felt  a  smelL  It  was  not  that  bad  a  smell,  but  it  was  a  smell  I  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  did  not  like.  The  air  seemed  close— feverish  ;  I  threw  off  the  bed-clothes,  and 
l^gan  to  puff  and  pant.  Oh,  I  did  wish  then  that  I  liad  never  seen  the  physiog  of  the  miller*! 
wife! 

^  I  began  to  be  afraid.  The  entire  silence  seemed  strange,  the  utter  darkness  more 
strange,  and  the  strange  smell  stranger  than  all.  I  at  first  grasped  at  the  bed>clothes,  and 
pulled  them  over  my  head ;  but  I  bad  bottled  in  the  smell  with  me,  and,  rendered  intolerable 
by  the  heat,  it  seemed  like  the  very  essence  of  typhus.  I  threw  off  the  clothes  again  in  a 
fnght,  and  felt  persuaded  that  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  taking  some  awful  fever.  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  able  to  rise  and  open  the  window,  but  the  world  would 
have  been  offered  me  in  vain  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  contented  myself  with  flapping  the  sheet 
like  a  fan,  and  throwing  my  arms  abroad  to  catch  the  wind. 

**  My  right  hand,  which  was  towards  the  stock  of  the  bed,  constantly  lighted  upon  my 
pack,  but  my  left  could  feel  naething  at  all,  save  that  there  was  a  space  between  the  bed 
and  the  wall.  At  last,  leaning  more  over  in  that  direction  than  heretofore,  my  hand  encoun- 
tered somethhig  a  little  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  I  snatched  it  back  with  a 
smothered  cry.  I  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  what  the  something  was,  bnt  It 
sent  a  tingle  through  my  frame,  and  I  felt  the  sweat  begin  to  break  over  my  brow.  I  would 
have  turned  to  the  other  side,  but  I  felt  as  heavy  to  my  own  muscles  as  if  I  had  been  made 
of  lead ;  and  besides,  a  fearful  curiosity  nailed  me  to  the  spot.  I  persuaded  myself  that  it 
was  from  this  part  of  the  bed  that  the  smell  arose.  Soon,  however,  with  a  sudden  despera- 
tion, I  plunged  my  hand  again  into  the  terrible  abyss,  and  it  rested  upon  a  cauld,  stiff, 
clammy  face  1 

*•  Now,  sir,  I  would  have  you  to  ken,  that  although  I  cannot  wrestle  with  the  hidden 
sympathies  of  nature,  I  am  not  easily  frightened.  If  the  stoutest  robber  that  ever  worn 
breeks— ay,  or  ran  bare,  for  there  be  such  in  the  Hielands,  was  to  lay  a  finger  on  my  pack, 
I  would  baud  on  like  grim  death ;  and  it  is  not  to  tell,  that  I  can  flyte  about  ae  bawbee  with 
the  dourest  wife  In  the  country-side ;  but  och,  and  alas  I  to  see  me  at  that  moment,  on  the 
braid  of  my  back,  with  my  eyes  shut,  my  teeth  set,  and  one  hand  on  the  physiog  of  a  corpse  ? 
The  greatest  pain  I  endured  was  from  the  trembling  of  my  body,  for  the  motion  forced  my 
hand  into  closer  connection  with  the  horrors  of  its  resting-place ;  while  I  had  no  more  power 
to  withdraw  it  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  thumb-screws. 

**  And  there  I  lay,  sir,  with  my  eyes  stocked,  as  if  with  screw-nails,  my  brain  wandering 
and  confused,  and  whole  rivers  of  sweat  spouting  down  my  body,  till  at  times  I  thought  I  had 
got  fqn,  and  was  lying  sleeping  in  a  ditch.  To  tell  you  the  history  of  my  thoughts  at  that 
time  is  impossible ;  but  the  miller's  wife,  woe  be  upon  her  I  she  rode  me  like  the  night-hag. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  asleep  a  part  of  the  time,  for  I  imagined  that  the  wearisome  half  ell 
of  ribbon  was  tied  about  my  neck,  like  a  halter,  and  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  being  choked. 
I  ken  not  how  long  I  tholed  this  torment ;  but  at  last  I  heard  voices,  and  sounds,  as  if  the 
sheriffs'  ofiloers  of  hell  were  about  me,  and  in  a  sudden  agony  of  great  fear  I  opened 
my  eyes. 

•*  It  was  broad  morning ;  the  sun  was  shining  into  the  room ;  and  the  landlady  and 
her  lasses  were  riving  my  hand  from  the  face  of  the  corpse.  Alter  casting  a  bewildered 
glance  around,  it  was  on  that  fearful  object  my  eyes  rested,  and  I  recognised  the  remains 
of  an  old  serving  lass,  who  it  seems  died  the  day  before,  and  was  huddled  into  that  room, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  company.** 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  entered  the  room  with  his  score,  and  while  the  packman  sat 
wiping  hit  brow,  entered  upon  her  defence. 


t{ 
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"Ye  keo,  tfr,**  tafd  tlie»  '•ibaiyewtd  ileepin  the  boue,  and  a  wittii  nan  ■a'oB  Im  Ui 
way ;  but  gin  y  bad  lain  itill,  like  an  boneit  body,  wi'  a  clean  conacienoeb  and  no  gaea  ra»- 
pangiog  about  wi*  yonr  hands  where  ye  had  no  batineii,  the  feint  a  barm  it  wotdd  bae  done  ye  T 
The  padtman  only  aniwered  with  a  glance  of  ire,  as  he  thundered  down  the  bawbees  npeo  the 
table>  and  taming  one  last  look  npoo  the  Finnan  haddie,  groaned  deeply,  and  went  fsrthnpeA 
bis  jonmey. 


THE     END. 
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BRIDAL  OF  BORTHWICK. 


A     SCOTTISH      TALE. 


By  D.  M.  MOIR. 

(COPYRIGHT.) 


Dear.  Ic.ivc  thy  home,  and  come  with  me, 

That  Krcrn  the  world  lor  love  v^f  thcc ; 

Thou  8halt  have  wool,  thou  fh:i\i  have  silk, 

TIiou  f>halt  have  honey,  wine  and  milk; 

^liou  Shalt  have  all,  fur  all  iR  (lii<<, 

Where  thoughts  are  free  and  love  is  true.— Eakl  or  Pembkoke. 
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THE  BRIDAL  OF  BORTHWICK. 

A  TALE. 


CFI  AFTER    I. 

**  Dear,  leave  tby  home,  and  rome  with  mCf 
That  «eom  the  world  for  love  of  thee  ; 
'Itiou  vhalt  Uave  wool,  tbou  sbalt  have  ailkt 
Thou  Hhhit  have  honey,  wine  and  milk  ; 
Thon  hhalt  have  all,  for  all  la  due 
Wheru  tboughta  are  free  and  lore  ia  true.'* 

Eakl  op  Pivbbokb. 

Lady  Jemima  db  Bortuwick  was  not  more  remarkable  for  her  bearing  than  for  her  strong 
passions.  Descended  from  a  long  line  of  high  progenitors,  she  had  perhaps  allowed  over- 
much the  consciousness  of  her  nobility  to  hold  in  abeyance  tho  milder  and  more  feminine 
graces  of  her  nature.  This  aristocratic  disposition,  let  it,  however,  in  charity  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  never  allowed  to  display  itself  in  tyrannous  orders  or  actions,  but  left  itself  to 
be  inferred  from  her  haughty  reserve,  the  splendour  of  her  usual  attire,  and  her  strict  atten- 
tion to  preserve  her  children  from  vulgar  contamination. 

Had  fortune  established  them  somewhat  lower  in  the  scale  of  society,  this  secluding  system 
of  their  parent  might  perhaps  have  cost  them  more  than  it  was  their  lot  to  feel ;  for  the 
lawns  and  gardens  around  the  Bnc  castle  of  Borthwick  afforded  them  suflicicnt  scope  for  air 
and  exercise. 

At  the  time  of  our  little  narrative,  Lord  de  Borthwick  was  abroad  at  the  court  of  France, 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  from  Holyrood  ;  and  his  lady  kept  herself  almost  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  redoubtable  structui;^s  of  the  kind  in  all 
Scotland,  whether  considered  as  a  place  of  residence  or  defence  ;  though  the  value  of  a  home, 
in  those  troubled  times,  was  estimated  less  by  its  comfort  than  its  security.  Human  foresight, 
however,  is  frail ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  being  almost  surrounded  by  a  rivulet  named  the 
Gore,  denying  access,  save  by  a  perron  of  stone  raised  to  the  heiglit  of  the  first  story,  and 
thence  communicating  by  a  drawbridge  with  tho  gate  of  the  tower,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
very  simple  accident  which  is  the  basis  of  the  following  little  talc. 

Not  only  was  the  old  family-nurse  prohibited  from  carrj'ing  the  children  beyond  the 
grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  but  they  were  never,  on  any  account, 
permitted  to  go  out  without  her  attendance.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  orchard-gato 
had  been  one  day  left  open,  and  while  the  nurse,  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  large  cherry-tree, 
was  amusing  Margery,  the  eldest  daughter,  with  some  verses  of  an  old  song,  as  she  plied  her 
necdlc-work,  Lilian,  the  younger  of  the  two,  in  her  frolicsome  chase  of  a  buttcH!y,  made 
her  way  out  at  it.  The  day  was  fine,  and  all  the  air  musical  with  birds.  The  nurse  sang, 
and  the  young  lady  listened ;  but  when  Lilian  was  missed  and  called  for — Lilian  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

Conscious  of  her  lady*s  impetuous  temper,  and  terrified  for  tho  consequences  of  her  own 
indiscretion,  the  old  nurse  lost  the  only  chance  of  regaining  her  strayed  charge,  by  making 
the  affair  known,  and  calling  in  the  domestics  to  her  assistance.     Two  hours  were  suffered  to 
elapse  in  fruitless  search;  the  gardens^thc  shrubberies — ^tti^  "^vxV^— tvv)^  ^<q^^^^vt<«\Rssx- 
moots  of  the  cagtle  itsclC  had  all  to  no  pmrpose  been  ^oift  tYw^ra,^,  «^,  «^T^^'^^'i»'^^y*'=^ 
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of  their  dismay,  Margery  at  length  burst  from  the  side  of  the  old  womin,  and  running  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  to  the  chamber  of  her  mother,  told  her  that  Lilian  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  abruptness  of  the  disclosure  tbrcw  the  unfortunate  lady,  as  might  have  been  nntSci* 
pated,  into  a  severe  swoon,  from  which  she  was  not  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  lome 
difficulty,  recovered  Then,  indeed,  did  a  commotion  commence,  worthy  of  traditional  record ; 
for  the  ulurm-bclls  were  set  a  jingling  so  sincerely  in  earnest,  that  they  were  answered  from 
the  towers  of  Crichton  Castle  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oxcnford  on  the  other.  The  steeds 
were  hurried  from  their  stalls,  and  twenty  serving-men  were  in  a  few  minutes  mounted,  and 
scouring  the  country  in  every  direction  ;  the  bugles  of  one  party  responding  to  the  bugles  of 
another,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  chain  of  observation  and  intelligence.  Every  half  hour  a 
message  was  sent  up  to  the  warden,  to  learn  if  any  one  was  seen  returning  from  among  the 
hills  with  happy  tidings:  but  noon  matured  into  afternoon,  and  afternoon  waned  into  evening; 
in  purpio  and  gold  the  sun  was  descending  behind  the  summits  of  the  western  Pentlands, 
and  the  bat  was  already  abroad,  flapping  his  leathern  wings,  ore,  one  after  another,  dropped 
in  jaded  steed  and  man,  without  having  gained  trace  or  intelligence  of  the  lost  child. 

This  was  a  grievous  calamity  for  the  house  of  Borthwick  ;  and  they  judge  harshly  of  its 
hidy,  who  suppose  that  under  the  dazzling  and  proud  exterior,  dwelt  none  of  the  natural 
affections  peculiar  to  a  mother.  The  opposite  may  be  asseverated  to  have  been  the  foot,  for 
the  distraction  of  her  mind  amounted  almost  to  insanity ;  the  regards  which  she  had  been 
accuftomed  to  withhold  from  the  great  mass  of  society,  finding  their  almost  only  outlet  in 
maternal  tenderness.  Day  after  day  passed  over,  and  day  after  day  search  was  repeated  in 
vain.  Rewards  were  offered,  but  no  one  ever  came  forward  to  claim  them  ;  and  when  Lord 
de  Borthwick  returned  from  abroad,  he  found  his  fair  little  Lilian  vanished,  no  one  knew 
where,  and  his  lady,  with  the  whole  household,  in  mourning. 

Year  after  year  came  to  pass  away,  and  Lilian  de  Borthwick  was  as  one  who  had  never 
been,  except  in  the  unsatisfied  recollection  of  her  parents.  It  was  concluded,  either  that  she 
had  wandered  into  the  woods,  and  losing  herself  in  their  recesses,  perished  of  hunger,  or  had 
fallen  into  some  of  the  streams  in  attempting  to  find  her  way  back  to  the  castle.  It  was  long 
afterwards  discovered,  however,  the  truth  of  the  story  ran  in  neither  of  these  channels* 


CHAPTER    II. 

Though  the  time  when  the  gipsies,  or  wandering  Egyptians,  first  appeared  in  Scotland,  be 
not  exactly  ascertained,  the  earliest  authenticated  notice  of  them  hitherto  met  with,  is  In  a 
letter  of  James  the  Fourth,  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  soliciting  the  extension  of  his  royal 
uncle's  munificence  1o  a  party  of  them,  who  were  travelling  back  to  their  native  country  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

At  the  period  of  our  narrative  they  had  multiplied  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  overrun 
in  an  especial  manner  the  districts  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland :  having  at  Kirkyctholm,  in 
Roxburghshire — a  village  embosomed  among  the  Cheviot  hills — a  kind  of  general  rendezvous. 
This  place  the  vagrant  tribe  considered  as  their  head-quarters,  and,  better  to  bring  a  people 
who  acknowledged  no  claims  of  birthright  or  citizenship  within  the  pale  of  justice,  the  Lords 
in  Council  had  granted  particular  powers  to  the  head  of  their  clan,  under  the  style  of  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  Nor  were  the  wandering  community  without  their  especial  utility, 
at  a  time,  and  in  a  country,  where  regular  merchants  were  not  to  be  met  with,  save  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  for  though  notoriously  given  to  petty  plunder,  and  consequently  under  a 
particular  public  surveillance,  they  atoned  for  this  in  some  measure  by  acting  as  tinkers, 
and  carrying  about  articles  of  crockery,  selling  gewgaws  and  finery  to  the  swain,  wherewith 
to  woo  and  win  the  affections  of  his  rustic  Dulcinca ;  or,  peradvcnture,  making  to  many  the 
present  time  happy,  by  prophesying  lustily  of  future  happiness. 

Now,  however  little  it  might  have  been  suspected  by  the  noble  family  of  Borthwick  at  the 

time,  a  female  of  this  tribe,  and  none  other,  was  the  kidnapper  of  fiiir  little  Lilian.     Having 

been  perambulating  the  country  in  quest  of  customers  for  her  small  wares,  she  chanced  to  be 

resting  on  a  large  stone  under  a  chesnut-tree  by  the  way  side,  when  the  child,  only  three 

yean  old,  came  towering  out,  in  her  g^ec,  tiom  lYic  ^%.V^  ol  \.\v^  ^xOsiswft..    ^Mt\k.^^T\te  had 
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never  before  awakened  the  pilfering  propensities  of  the  gipsy  woman,  the  child  being  wrapt 
up  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  lined  with  costly  furs,  and  profusely  covered  with  gold  embroidery.  As 
it  were  a  bird  drawn  by  fascination  into  the  jaws  of  the  snake,  the  heedless  child  made  directly 
towards  the  spot  where  the  woman  sutc.  No  one  seemed  to  follow ;  and,  gazing  with  a  quick 
heedful  glance  around,  she  perceived  that  no  one  was  near ;  so,  thoughtless  of  consequences, 
and  without  having  time  to  reflect,  further  than  that  a  prize  was  in  her  power  if  she  chose  to 
take  advantage  of  her  good  fortune,  she  snatched  up  the  little  creature  in  her  arms,  enveloped 
her  in  her  ample  duffle  cloak,  and  away  as  fast  as  ^e  could  fly  with  her  burden  to  the  nearest 
covert  of  the  forest. 

No  doubt  aware  that  the  child  was  a  scion  of  the  proud  tree  of  Borthwick,  and  that  its 
abstraction  might  draw  down  not  only  destruction  on  her  own  head,  but  involve  the  destinies 
of  her  whole  tribe,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  gipsy  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  to  possess  herself  of  the  splendid  mantle  thrown  around  the  child.  So,  after  hurrying 
on  for  some  little  distance  into  the  woods,  yet  not  farther  than  that  Lilian,  if  brought  to  the 
margin,  might  regain  her  way  home,  she  endeavoured  to  undo  the  clasps  which  fastened  the 
mantle ;  but,  after  repeated  trials,  found  her  afibrts  unavailing.  It  was  only  now  that  darker 
purposes  flashed  athwart  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian ;  and,  taking  out  a  large  knife  from  her 
pocket,  she  threatened  instantly  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  child  if  she 
did  not  promise  to  remain  quiet.  She  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  for  numerous  clasps  were 
secured  in  a  way  she  knew  not  to  unrivnt ;  and  her  eastern  nature  enkindling  to  a  degree  of 
rage,  while  muttering  some  dark  mysterious  curses,  she  almost  resolved  on  taking  away  tha 
life  of  the  innocent, — for  the  fastenings  could  not  be  cut  asunder,  without  materially  dcterio* 
rating  the  value  of  her  prize.  But,  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  malignant  heart,  there  are 
some  nooks  accessible  to  the  touches  of  nature — some  kindly  speck  in  the  blasted  wilderness 
of  the  human  bosom,  with  its  singing  bird,  and  its  spring,  and  its  palm  tree :— so  when  Lilian 
cast  up  her  bright  blue  eye,  craving  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  the  savage,  the  hard  knots 
of  her  swarthy  brow  relaxed ;  the  scintillations  of  her  dark  flashing  eyes  abated ;  and,  threaten- 
ing the  child  on  the  peril  of  its  life  to  make  any  outcry,  she  snatched  her  again  up  into  her 
arms,  and  pursued  her  way  to  the  hills,  through  the  by-paths  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
Thb  summer  sun  was  now  high  in  heaven,  and  the  gfpsy  was  far  on  the  road  towaros  Kelso, 
though  she  kept  carefully  aloof  from  public  observation,  by  threading  many  **  a  bosky  bourne, 
and  husky  dell  ;*'  now  making  directly  to  some  mountainous  point  among  the  Lammer-mulr 
hills,  and  now  winding  circuitously  around  the  far- scattered  farm- steadings.  Often,  from  the 
top  of  rising  grounds,  did  she  stop  to  listen,  and  to  look  back  in  the  direction  of  Borthwick 
Castle ;  but  neither  sight  nor  sound  conveyed  to  her  a  token  o^  alarm  or  pursuit  Weary 
and  worn  out  with  her  burden,  and  her  hurried  journey,  she  came  to  a  rivulet  which  gurgicd 
pleasantly  under  some  ash  trees,  and  here,  seeing  no  trace  of  human  habitation  nearer  than  a 
village  some  two  miles  distant,  she  laid  down  Lilian  on  the  grass,  that  she  might  wash  and 
refresh  herself. 

Fatigue,  terror,  and  anxiety,  had  so  overcome  the  gentle  child,  that  in  a  little  she  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not  awaken  as  the  Egyptian  conveyed  her  to  the  screen  of 
a  blaeberry-bush ;  for  the  sun  was  fierce  and  scorching,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  on  the 
face  of  the  blue  sky.  Scarcely  had  she  done  this,  when  her  ear  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  tho 
trampling  of  horses,  and  climbing  a  little  way  up  one  of  the  trees,  she  perceived  a  party 
ascending  the  nearest  brae.  NVliat  could  she  do  ?  To  alarm  the  child  was  now  too  late  ;  for 
in  awaking  it  suddenly,  it  was  most  likely  that  a  sense  of  its  situation  might  cause  it  to  scream, 
and  bring  the  horsemen  directly  upon  hor ;— to  escape  from  tho  copse  was  impossible ;— and 
she  immediately  found  that  she  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  provide  for  her  oWn  safety,  by  creeping 
into  a  large  hole  in  a  sand  bank,  half  hidden  by  the  tangled  branches  of  the  sloe  and  bramble. 

Searcely  had  she  got  securely  into  her  hiding  place,  when  the  riders  approached,     it  was, 
however,  noae  of  the  scouring  parties  of  Lady  de  Borthwick,  but  th^  Uii^  ^\>«a:^  ^\  ^:^^\^ir 
hame,  wbo  had  been  across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  conducxvu^^  vycnft  iiaR«t^v«^  >u^>ssa»^  '•^ 
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Dnnfermliiie,  and  wis  now  on  her  homeward  route,  attended  by  three  of  the  Icy-brotlim  of 
the  convent  Engaged  in  conyemtion,  they  had  almost  pataed  the  copse,  when  the  last  of 
the  train,  beholding  the  scarlet  tinge  of  the  child's  mantle  under  one  of  the  bushes,  reined  op 
his  horse,  made  a  signal  for  the  party  to  halt,  and,  dismounting,  found  little  Lilian  fast  asleepL 
As  no  one  was  to  be  seen  around,  the  abbess  commanded  the  child  to  be  carried  forward  along 
with  them,  promising  that  it  should  be  carefiiliy  attended  to,  ontO  such  traces  might  be 
discovered  as  might  lead  to  its  restoration. 

Scotland  was,  at  that  remote  period,  divided  into  a  gi^t  many  almost  distinct  compartmenti; 
from  the  pernicious  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system — a  system  which  rendered  proziniity  of 
lordship  an  almost  certain  plea  for  discord  and  disturt>ance,  hostile  aggression,  and  hostile 
retaliation.  On  these  accounts,  there  was  little  commerce  or  connection  between  the  baronies 
of  Borthwick  and  Consland,  and  those  lying  farther  south  ;  the  districts  skirting  the  sea 
having  a  more  natural  communication  with  the  populous  coast  of  Fifeshire ;  while  the  border 
counties  formed  a  link  of  union  among  themselves  to  make  incursions  into  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  or  resist  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  powerful  families  of  Scroope,  Howard,  and 
Percy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause— and  probably  this  was  the  true  one — the  asylum  of 
Lilian  never  was  discovered ;  and  she  was  suffered  to  grow  up  in  tho  seclusion  of  the  doister, 
like  a  violet  in  the  shade.  All  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  times  were,  however,  doly 
propounded  to  her ;  for  the  abbess,  to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  took  a  pride  in  her  young  charge, 
who,  when  she  had  attained  to  her  fifteenth  year,  was  a  perfect  model  of  fJeminine  beauty.  To 
her  external  loveliness  she  added  the  endearing  additions  of  a  spirit  the  most  affiible  and 
benign,  a  heart  overflowing  with  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  a  sensibility  to  the  charms  of 
extenial  nature,  illustrative  of  all  that  is  excelleut  and  generous.  She  looked  on  all  Uviag 
things  as  if  she  derived  pleasure  from  the  sight ;  and,  by  the  charms  of  her  temper  and  person, 
stole  away  the  affections  of  all  that  looked  on  her. 

About  this  time  Sir  David  Seafon,  a  young  and  valiant  knight,  arrived  from  East  Lothian 
on  some  matter  of  business,  and,  in  his  conversations  with  the  lady  abbess  in  the  guest  hall, 
was  smitten  with  the  loveliness  of  the  fair  fonndlin;?,  who  sat  at  work  in  one  of  the  window- 
niches.  The  severe  rules  of  the  place  forbade  any  formal  introduction,  and  courtesy  pre^ 
vented  his  making  those  approaches  which  afleotion  ca^icrly  dictated  to  him,  and  Sir  David 
departed  without  opportunity  of  exchanf]finr?  a  word  with  the  beautiful  stranger. 

But  the  genius  of  true  love  i>  fruitful  in  invention^  and  thr*  business  of  the  young  knight's 
mission,  it  was  soon  found,  could  not  be  pettled  at  a  single  interview ;  so,  in  a  short  time. 
without  more  loavc*8-askinj;  than  a  beneficent  glance  from  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  Lili'an,  be 
ventured  on  breaking  the  ice  of  restraint  between  them.  Circumstances  paved  the  wav  for 
one  another;  subj?ct  introduced  subj'^ct,  and  interview  led  to  interview.  Still,  it  mav  be 
sworn,  tha*  even  the  unworldly  abbess  herself  be:Tan  to  suspect,  that  mettle  more  attractive 
than  the  jsottlemont  of  some  trifling  diffcroncc  concerning  the  fcu-tenureof  some  church  lands, 
l?d  the  young  scion  of  Scaton  such  a  frequent  dance,  though  scarcely  could  she  allow  herself 
to  suppo^o,  that  the  heir  of  a  powerful  and  ancient  family  could  honourably  fix  his  affections 
on  a  foundling,  who  had  no  escutcheon  of  nobility  to  boast  of,  save  that  of  nature  in  her  fair 
fac.^  and  fame. 

In  this,  however,  she  mistook  ;  for  not  only  had  Sir  Dand  Scaton  placed  his  afTections  on 
the  lovely,  homeless  Lilian,  but  he  had  secretly  vowed  within  his  own  soul,  in  the  fervour  of 
youthful  passion,  that  none  other  but  she  should  share  his  house  and  heart  But  a  tremendous 
barrier  opposed  itself  between  them — for  how  was  he  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  family  and 
relations,  proud  of  their  rich  blood  and  higii  pedigree,  to  his  union  with  a  girl  who  coald  not 
reckon  ancestry  back  the  length  of  her  own  parents?  The  jealousy  of  the  lady  abbess, 
kindled  but  too  late,  had  by  this  time  denied  him  access  to  the  convent ;  but  as  the  old  song 
goes,  « True  love  will  venture  in,  whore  it  dare  not  well  be  seen,"  and  had  before  this 
established  a  channel  of  communication ;  so  Lilian  was  the  plighted  mistress  of  the  yonns 
lord  of  Scaton. 
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CHAPTErfl    IV. 

W'liiLE  the  young  knight  and  tbo  fair  Lilian  where  thui  basking  in  the  secret  sunshine  of  their 
loves,  it  so  happened  that  the  Baron  of  Borthwick  took  up  his  abode  at  Winton  house  for  a 
few  days.  Here  he  was  nobly  feasted  and  entertained  by  his  host,  who,  having  been  left  ia 
early  minority  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  now  attained  to  an  age  when  he  was  deemed 
capable  to  take  the  management  of  his  extensive  estates  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  0116 
evening,  after  the  wine  cup  had  circulated  freely,  the  old  lord,  in  recalling  early  times,  spoke  of 
his  juvenile  intimacy  with  the  deceased  Sir  Hugh  Seatoo,  and  of  many  extraordinary  ren- 
contres which  had  mishapped  between  them.  Among  other  things  he  spoke  of  a  fiunous 
decr-chasc,  in  which  several  riders  and  a  number  of  horses  had  lost  their  lives,  and  when,  after 
all  the  dogs  were  done  up,  Sir  Hugh  held  the  buck  by  the  antlers,  till  he  himself  despatched 
him  with  the  whinyard.  "  But,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  story  that,  above 
all,  concerns  you.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  paction  entered  into,  on  our  words 
of  honour,  that  our  families  should  be  united,  provided  the  one  possessed  a  son,  and  the  other 
a  daughter  ?" 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  the  effect  which  this  disclosure  had  on  the  heart  of  the  young^ 
knight,  for  never,  till  that  moment,  had  he  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment ;  and  he  knew  too  well  the  character  of  old  Lord  de  Borthwick,  to  conceive  him  capa« 
ble  of  jesting  on  such  a  subject.  He  was  completely  overtaken  unawares,  and  at  a  loss  what 
to  thihk ;  for  however  rash  he  might  deem  his  parent,  for  having  become  a  party  to  such  aa 
unnatural  agreement,  yet  did  ho  hold  his  memory  in  such,  reverence  at  to  reckon  any  act  of 
disobedience  on  his  own  part  not  only  unallowable,  but  sacrilegious.  Then  rose  the  form  of 
fair  Lilian  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  tossed  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  Could  he  think  of 
abandoning  one  so  beautiful  in  form,  and  so  pure  in  heart ;  whose  affections  he  had  wooed, 
and  won  ;  and  wno  was  willing  to  leave  all,  and  follow  his  fortunes  !  He  wist  not  what  to 
think,  for  well  he  knew  that,  backed  by  the  whole  host  of  his  relations.  Lord  de  Borthwick 
would  call  upon  him  to  redeem  the  pledge,  which  had  been  sacredly  given.  So  when,  next 
morning,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  party  of  the  old  baron,  at  the  gate  facing  towards  his  town 
of  Ormiston,  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Would  to  heaven  your  discovery 
of  yesterday  had  been  made  to  mc  somewhat  earlier,  my  lord  ;  nevertheless,  J  shall  endea* 
your  in  all  things  to  conduct  myself  as  becometh  a  real  and  spotless  knight ;  and,  as  in  all 
things  I  have  been  solicitous  to  follow  the  dictations  of  him  who  hath  gone  to  a  better 
world,  so  far  as  honourably  in  me  lies,  his  will  in  this  matter  also  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

Chafed  in  his  mind,  and  depressed  in  spirit,  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  contest 
between  honour  and  duty  that,  now  followed,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the  state 
into  which  the  gallant  youn^  knight  was  thrown.  A  few  restless  days,  and  almost  phrensied 
nights,  passed  over  him,  and,  driven  to  the  verge  of  despair,  he  at  length  determined  to 
unbosom  himself  to  Lilian,  and  abide  by  her  decision,  whatever  that  might  be.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  paction  of  a  father  whom  he  tenderly  loved  in  life  • 
whose  memory  he  revered ;  and  whose  yishcs  commanded  his  most  implicit  regard ;  but  to 
verify  the  old  adage  about  "the  course  of  true  love,"  &c.  these  wishes  could  not  bo  fulfilled 
without  doing  violence  to  his  most  deeply-cherished  feelings,  and  injustice  to  her  who  had 
exchanged  vows  of  mutual  affection,  and  whose  loveliness  and  virtue  tended  so  ^rcatly  to 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  noble-hearted  Lilian  made  aware  of  what  had  been  disclosed 
than  she  heroically  forestalled  him  in  his  application  ;  and,  whatever  the  resolution  might  have 
cost  her,  she  bore  up  against  the  threatened  troubles,  and  suffered  not  her  sorrows  to  appear. 
She  wrote  to  him  a  long«pistle,  conjuring  him,  by  the  sincerity  of  the  love  he  had  once  pro- 
fessed, to  cherish  hope  no  longer— to  forget  that  such  a  being  as  herself  existed,  and  faithfully 
to  obey  the  sacred  duty  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  parent.     <^  In  me,"  sitiQ.  «Msif^ 
"you  might  have  found  a  humble  follower  of  your  fortunes,  W\.  tmA.  va<(dct%.^'A<&«3k'<^<^>»a^ 
blood  of  SeatoD  calls  for,  and  your  merits  claim.    '^VriiL  Tir>»,  iA  \»r— ^V^^  ^g^jx  ^^-^^  ^^^^^ 
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moment  longer.  I'nlcss  yQU'  consider  my  nature  to  be  as  base  as  my  origin  is  obscure— 
unless  you  wish  me  to  believe  that  Sir  David  Seaton  can  prefer  his  own  selfish  gratifications 
to  the  high  and  holy  commands,  ratified  by  the  honour  of  a  parent,  and  entailed  on  him  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  obey,  you  will  see  me  no  longer,  nor  venture  to  delude  mine  car,  or  your  owu 
heart,  with  vain  sophisms.  The  die  is  cast.  Farewell  for  ever  I  let  our  next  meeting  be  in 
heaven.  While  I  live,  my  prayers  for  your  welfare  and  happiness  shall  duly  ascend ;  and 
when  I  die,  1  shall— 'tis  the  only  earthly  recompencc  I  demand— < I  shall  expect  that  you  shed 
a  single  tear  into  my  closing  grave. 

'*  For  the  last  time,  farewell,  farewell !  and  remember  this,  that  had  you  not  been  true  to 
the  injunctions  of  your  lather,  you  never  could  have  been  true  to  me.  Should  yoa  consider 
my  poor  loss  as  at  all  a  sacrifice,  console  yourself  with  the  truth  that  filial  piety  demanded  it» 
Secure  from  the  tumults  of  the  vain  world,  my  days— and  may  they  be  few — ^will  glide  over 
in  peace,  and,  from  thoughts  dedicated  to  heaven,  the  only  earthly  claim  will  be  my  comtant 
prayer  that  Sir  David  Seaton  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom'be  happy  and  prosperous !" 

Terrible  was  the  struggle  between  love  and  duty  in  the  bosom  of  our  hero  ;  and  had  th9 
extremcst  danger  that  ever  mortal  heroism  encountered,  been  suflicient  to  have  given  him  a 
chance  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difiiculty,  most  gladly  would  he  have  encountered  the 
peril.  But,  on  the  one  side,  lay  his  heart  and  his  vow  ;  on  the  other  side,  an  obligation,  which 
his  holiest  feelings  shamed  him  to  regard.  The  dead  could  not  arise  to  cancel  this  command  ; 
but  the  living  had  heroically  left  hiin,  not  only  free,  but  had  strenuously  urged  its  fulfilment. 
What  could  he  do  ?  After  allowing  his  heart  to  be  almost  rent  asunder,  he  at  length  submitted 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  relatives:  and,  may  it  be  added,  of  his  still  too  dear  Lilian-,-* 
conscious  of  the  awlul  sacrifice  she  was  making  for  his  sake,  in  voluntarily  devoting  her 
blooming  years  to  a  heartless  nunnery ;  and  that,  in  ratifying  his  father's  paction,  he  was 
sacrificing  all  his  chances  of  earthly  happiness,  by  uniting  himself  to  a  woman  he  had  scarcely 
ever  beheld. 


CHAPTER    V. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  go  a-woofng  against  the  will,  and  to  make  those  lip  professions  which 
the  heart  has  little  share  in.  But  circumstances  reduced  young  Sir  David  Seaton  to  this 
dilemma;  and  after  having  formally  paid  due  court. to  Margery,  the  elder  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Borthwick,  marriage  matters  were  soon  arranged,  the  bridal  day  appointed,  and 
magnificent  preparations  made  for  celebrating  the  union  of  two  such  powerful  ftunilies. 
Could  credit  be  attached  to  traditional  report,  such  a  display  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
had  seldom  been  witnessed  in  this  country :  many  of  the  nobility,  with  suitable  attendants, 
convening  together,  in  honour  of  the  joyous  festival,  from  remote  quarters ;  lord,  lady, 
waiting  page,  guard,  and  squire  of  low  degree,  bedizened  out  in  all  the  gorgeous  extravagance 
of  the  limes,  with  gold  on  gown  and  doublet,  down  even  to  the  bits  of  their  bridle  reins,  and 
the  housings  of  their  saddles.  So  that,  for  some  days  anterior  to  the  expected  ceremony, 
arrival  after  arrival  caused  the  hulls  of  Borthwick  to  overflow,  and  added  to  the  cheer  of  wine 
and  wassail. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  cavalcade  in  attendcUice  on  the  bridegroom,  the  whole  party  sat 
down  to  a  grand  lUjcunCf  in  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  more  substantia* 
viands  were  mingled  with  rich  wines,  delicious  fruits,  confections,  and  lighter  articles  of  fare; 
and  remained  at  board  till  near  mid-day,  the  appointed  hour  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  by  the  holy  abbot  of  Seaton,  who  had 
accompanied  his  relative  and  patron. 

Attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  party,  I.ady  dc  Borthwick  had  previously  to  this  retired,  to 
observe  that  everything  had  been  iittingly  ordered,  and  to  exhibit  her  magnificent  arrange- 
ments. The  admiration  of  ail  was,  however,  particularly  elicited  on  surveying  the  decorations 
and  furnitures  of  the  bridal  chamber.  The  walls  were  gorgeously  covered  with  the  finest 
arias  tapestry,  and  the  floors  were  Carpeted  with  stufTs  of  the  most  superb  Turkish  manu- 
facture. Censers,  full  of  the  most  ran;  exotics,  distributed  their  incense  around ;  and  the 
Jiaoffings  of  the  couch  were  purp\c  satin,  \oo\)td  up  wviU  tassclage  of  gold.  In  short,  nothing 
could  be  added,  even  in  fancy,  to  the  supeib  ma,^iv\^c<itLC;«  olxXifi  '^^^<i«'w\i\Ocv\«^\!G^i^^aQssct 
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the  enchanted  bower  of  an  oriental  tale,  than  a  habitation  destined  to  be  occupied  by  two 
beings  inhaling  the  breath  or  frail  mortality.  So  the  maidens  and  waiting  women,  who  stood 
lining  the  passages  as  old  Lady  Jemina  and  her  train  passed  along,  expecting  praise  for  this 
tasteful  exertion  ot  their  handiwork,  and,  peradveoture,  largess  from  her  guests,  were  not 
baffled  in  their  expectations ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  a  wild  scream  summoned  the  whole 
posse  to  attendance  on  their  mistress. 

And  what,  it  will  immediately  be  asked,  caused  this  so  sudden  alarm  of  the  old  lady  ?  It 
was  this : — On  pulling  aside  the  silken  curtains  of  the  couch,  to  display  an  embroidered 
coverlet,  in  which  her  maternal  pride  especially  delighted,  she  beheld,  spread  over  it,  the 
identical  bondekine,  or  eastern  mantle,  which  was  around  the  shoulders  of  her  lltUc  Lilian 
when  she  disappeared  for  ever  I  She  could  not  mistake  it,  for  its  peer  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  within  the  three  Lothians ;  having  been  brought  from  Constantinople  by  a  Jewish 
merchant,  on  order  of  Queen  Margaret,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Lady  de  Borthwick,  as 
a  birth-gift  at  the  baptism  of  her  younger  daughter.  Externally  it  was  of  the  finest  scarlet 
velvet,  starred  over  with  gems  and  gold ;  and,  on  the  inside,  lined  with  furs  of  the  rarest 

Alarmed  at  this  sudden  and  inexplicable  indisposition  of  their  hostess,  the  ladies  crowded 
around  her,  and  supported  her  from  sinking  on  the  floor  by  bearing  her  away  to  a  seat. 

'*  What  is  tbe^matter,  what  is  the  matter?"  eagerly  inquired  they  all,  as  they  hung  around 
her,  unlacing  her  bodice,  and  throwing  open  the  casements  for  fresh  air. 

"  The  mantle,—- the  mantle  !  *'i— -was  all  she  was  able  to  exclaim ;  and  then  fainted  away.    ' 

**  It  was  I,*'  said  a  stranger,  stepping  forth  from  the  band  of  maidens,  and  putting  aside  the 
white  veil  in  which  her  head  and  shoulders  were  shrouded.  '*  Oh,  heavens !  what  have  I 
done.  In  my  shnple  way  I  intended  a  peace-offering,  and  lol  I  have  brought  anguish.** 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  group  were  instantly  turned  upon  her.  Never  had  any  one  beheld  a 
countenance  more  radiantly  beautiful— and  no  one  had  ever  seen  it  before. 

Lilian  had  always  known  that  her  fate  was  wrapt  in  darkness,  but  she  had  long  given  up 
the  hope  that  the  mystery  of  her  origin  was  ever  to  be  developed.  She  was  now,  however, 
as  one  on  whom  a  meteor  light  flashes  at  midnight ;  and  she  felt  as  if  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  riddle  was  likely  to  be  solved.  But  let  us  turn  a  little  back,  and  account  for  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  fair  foundling  at  this  time  and  place. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Nature  is  above  all ;  and,  though  its  dictates  may  be  stifled,  ttiey  can  never  bo  eradicated, 
for  in  them  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Lilian  was  doomed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  this  apothegm,  when,  in  the  solitude  of  the  convent,  she  heard  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
union  of  the  houses  of  Borthwick  and  Seaton.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  her  passion  she  had 
reckoned  on  having  nobly  subdued  all  selfish  considerations,  and  triumphed  in  the  resolution 
which  had  taught  her  to  sacrifice  the  chances  of  her  own  happiness  at  the  shrine  of  the  man 
she  loved.  Though  yet  but  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  with  a  sunshining  world  beckoning 
to  enjoyment,  she  had  acquired  fortitude  enough  to  let  Herself  be  shut  out  from  its  pleasures  ; 
"  but  surely,"  thought  she  to  herself,  "  now  when  I  know  that  to  him  I  am  as  I  had  never 
been — that  the  marriage-day  is  fixed,  and  the  heart  and  hand  of  Sir  David  Seaton  devoted  to 
another — it  may  be  allowed  me  for  a  moment  to  look  on  the  happiness  I  cannot  share,  and 
call  a  silent  blessing  down  on  the  heads  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride.**  When  the  heart  i& 
willing  to  be  led,  slender  is  the  sophism  that  will  convince  it ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  her  motives,  the  seemingly  stoical,  but,  in  sad  truth,  disconsolate  Lilian, 
secretly  bade  adieu  to  the  walls  of  Coldinghame  convent ;  and  by  such  a  bribe  to  the  hand- 
maidens of  Borthwick  as  her  slender  means  admitted,  she  gained  access  as  an  assistant  in  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage  ceremony.  She  had  arrived  on  the  evening  before ;  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  bridal,  the  last  finishing  was  given  to  the  gorgeous  chamber,  she  lingered 
for  a  moment  behind  the  rest,  and,  dashing  aside  a  hasty  tear,  spread  out  above  the  coverlet 
her  magnificent  childish  mantle — 'twas  all  on  earth  she  had  to  give — and  deported. 

All  that  she  now  lingered  for  was  a  parting  glance  ot  th^  \\«.v^'S  ^^»>o^«t^  ^^  ^^k^  ^^S^k 
the  world  and  its  fyelingt  from  her  for  ever  •  vrheu  \:tid  ^oGftAnL^  \«»^^^  ne«Stf2o.  Vft.  n» 
dJgreuhiL 
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*'  Potter  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  TTC,  to  gain  our  place,  hare  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  tonore  of  the  mind  to  lio 
In  restlcM  eutaay.''  liHA.&sPSARB. 

hi  ttory  ii  in  itself  sin^lar,  and  when  you  have  heard  how  strangely  the  coincidences  dovc- 
tafl  themselves  together,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  hold  such  opinions.  It  was 
tome  time  about  Lammas,  after  leaving  the  University,  I  had  taken  a  short  botanical  excur- 
sion among  the  mountains,  and  was  returning  home.  Do  not  look  so  incredulous,  it  is  no 
fantastical  imagination  of  a  young  enthusiastic  student,  but  a  sober  narrative,  embracing 
many  years. 

The  weather  had  for  some  time  before  been  uncommonly  wet,  every  brook  and  stream  was 
swollen  far  beyond  its  banks,  the  meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  river  itself  was  increased  to 
a  raging  Hellespont,  insomuch,  that  the  ferry  was  only  practicable  lor  an  hour  before  and  after 
high  tide.  ^ 

The  day  was  showery  and  stormy,  by  which  I  was  detained  at  the  inn  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  it  was  dark  before  I  reached  the  ferry-house,  and  the  tide  did  not  serve  for 
safe  crossing  until  midnight.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait  the  time,  a 
eircumstance  which  gave  me  some  uneasiness,  for  the  ferry-man  was  old  and  infirm,  and  Dick, 
his  son,  who  usually  attended  the  boat  during  the  night,  happened  to  be  then  absent,  the  day 
having  been  such,  that  it  was  not  expected  any  travellers  would  seek  to  pass  over  that  night. 

The  presence  of  Dick  was  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  boat  swung  from 
side  to  dde  by  a  rope  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  on  account  of  the  strong 
current,  another  rope  had  been  stretched  across,  by  which  passengers  could  draw  themselves 
over  without  assistance ;  an  easy  task  to  those  who  had  the  sleight  of  it,  but  it  was  not  so  to 
me,  who  still  wore  my  arm  in  a  sling. 

While  sitting  at  the  fire-side  conversing  with  the  ferry-man  and  his  wife,  a  smart,  good- 
looking  country  lad,  with  a  reoruit's  cockade  in  his  hat,  came  in,  accompanied  by  a  young 
woman  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  They  were  told  the  state  of  the  ferry,  and  that,  unless 
the  recruit  undertook  to  conduct  the  boft  bimself,  they  most  wait  the  return  of  Dick. 

They  had  been  only  that  day  married,  and  were  on  their  way  to  join  a  detachment  of  the 
regiment  in  which  Ralph  Nocton,  as  the  recruit  was  called,  had  that  evening  enlisted,  the 
parish  officers  having  obliged  him  to  marry  the  girL  Whatever  might  have  been  their  for- 
mer love  and  intimacy,  they  were  not  many  minutes  in  the  house  when  he  became  sullen  and 
morose  towards  her ;  nor  was  she  more  amiable  towards  him.  He  said  little,  but  he  often 
looked  at  her  with  an  indignant  eye,  as  she  reproached  him  for  having  so  rashly  enlisted,  to 
abandon  her  and  his  unborn  baby,  assuring  him  that  she  would  never  part  from  him  while  life 
and  power  lasted. 

Though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  she  possessed  both  beauty  and  an  attractive  person, 
there  was  yet  a  silly  vixen  humour  about  her,  iU-calculated  to  conciliate.  I  did  not,  therefore, 
wonder  to  hear  that  Nocton  had  married  her  with  reluctance  ;  I  only  regretted  that  the  parish 
officers  were  so  inaccessible  to  commiseratiouy  and  so  void  of  conscience,  as  to  ha  ^^^.'i  ^^ 
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rendering  the  poor  fellow  miserable  for  life,  to  avert  the  hazard  of  the  chDd  becoming  a  bur- 
den to  the  parish. 

The  ferry-man  and  his  wife  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to  their  lot ;  ond  the  recruit, 
who  appeared  to  be  naturally  reckless  and  generous,  seemed  willing  to  be  appeased  ;  but  bis 
weak  companion  was  capricious  and  pettish.  On  one  occasion*  when  a  sudden  shower  beac 
hard  against  the  window,  she  cried  out  with  little  regard  to  decorum,  that  she  would  go  no 
further  that  night. 

'*  You  may  do  as  you  please,  Mary  Bloke,**  said  Nocton,  "  but  go  I  must,  for  the  detach- 
ment  marches  to-morrow  morning.  It  was  only  to  give  you  time  to  prepare  to  come  with  me 
that  the  captain  tonscntcd  to  let  me  remain  so  late  in  town.** 

She,  however,  only  remonstrated  bitterly  at  his  cruelty,  in  forcing  her  to  travel  in  her 
condition,  and  in  such  weather.  Nocton  refused  to  listen  to  her,  but  told  her  somewhat  dog- 
gedly, more  so  than  was  consistent  with  the  habitual  cheerful  cast  of  his  physiognomy,  that 
"  Although  he  had  already  been  ruined  by  her,  he  trusted  she  hud  not  the  power  to  make  him 
a  deserter.**  He  then  went  out,  and  remained  some  time  alone.  WHien  he  returned,  his 
appearance  was  surprisingly  clionged ;  his  face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness ;  his  eyes  bright,  febrile, 
and  eager,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  said. — "  Come,  Mary,  I  can  wait  no  longer  j  the  boat 
is  ready,  the  river  is  not  so  wild,  and  the  rain  is  over.** 

In  vain  she  protested ;  he  was  firm  ;  and  she  had  no  option,  but  either  to  go,  or  to  be  left 
behind.  The  old  ferr}'man  accompanied  them  to  the  boat,  saw  them  embark,  and  gave  the 
recruit  some  instructions  how  to  manage  the  ropes,  as  it  was  still  rather  early  ia  the  tide.  On 
returning  into  the  house,  he  remarked  facetiously  to  his  wife, 

"  I  can  never  see  why  young  men  should  be  always  blamed,  and  all  pity  reserved  for  the 
damsels.'* 

At  this  moment  a  rattling  shower  of  rain  and  hail  burst  like  a  platoon  of  small  shot  on  the 
window,  and  a  flash  of  vivid  lightning  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  peals  of 
thunder  I  have  ever  heard. 

**  Hark  ?*  cried  the  old  woman,  starting,  "  was  not  that  a  shriek  ?" 

We  listened,  but  the  cry  was  not  repeated ;  we  rushed  to  the  door,  but  no  other  sound 
was  heard  but  the  raging  of  the  river,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea-waves  breaking  on  the  bar. 

Dick  soon  after  camo  home,  and  the  boat  having  swung  back  to  her  station,  I  embarked 
with  him  and  reached  the  opposite  inn,  where  I  soon  went  to  bed.  Scarcely  had  I  laid  my 
head  on  the  pillow,  when  a  sudden  inexplicable  terror  fell  upon  me;  I  shook  with  an  unknown 
horror ;  I  was,  as  it  were,  conscious  that  some  invisible  being  was  hovering  beside  me,  and 
could  hardly  muster  fortitude  enough  to  refrain  from  rousing  the  house.  At  last  I  fell  asleep; 
it  was  perturbed  and  unsound ;  strange  dreams  and  vague  fears  scared  me  awake,  and  in 
them  were  dreadful  images  of  a  soldier  murdering  a  f«imale,  and  open  graves,  and  gibbet-irons 
swinging  in  the  wind.     My  remembrance  has  no  parallel  to  such  another  night. 

In  the  morning  the  cloud  on  my  spirit  was  gone,  and  I  rose  at  my  accustomed  hour,  and 
cheerily  resumed  my  journey.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  all  things  were  glittering  and  fresh 
in  the  rising  sun,  the  recruit  and  his  damsel  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  them. 

But  when  the  night  returned  next  year,  I  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable  dejection  ;  it 
weighed  me  down  ;  I  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  was  unable  ;  the  mind  was  diseased,  and  could 
no  more  by  resolution  shake  off  its  discomfort,  than  the  body  by  activity  can  expel  a  fever. 
I  retired  to  my  bed  greatly  deprcssd,  but  nevertheless  I  fell  asleep.  At  midnight,  however,  1 
was  summoned  to  awake  by  a  hideous  and  indefinable  terror ;  it  was  the  same  vague  conscious- 
ness of  some  invisible  visitor  biting  near  that  I  had  once  before  experienced,  as  I  have  described, 
and  I  again  recollected  Nocton  and  Mary  Blake  ;  in  the  same  instant  I  saw— for  I  cannot 
now  believe  that  it  was  less  than  apparition.il — the  unhappy  pair  reproaching  one  another. 
As  I  looked,  questioning  the  integrity  of  my  sight,  the  wretched  bride  turned  round  and 
looked  at  me.  How  shall  I  express  my  horror,  when  for  the  ruddy  beauty  which  ahe  once 
possessed,  I  beheld  the  charnel  visage  of  a  skull.  I  started  up  and  cried  aloud  with  such 
alarming  vehemence,  that  the  whole  inmates  of  the  house,  with  lights  in  their  hands,  were 
instantly  in  the  room — shame  would  not  let  me  tell  what  I  had  seen,  and,  codcnvoaring  to 
Ijitgh,  I  accused  the  night-marc  of  the  disturbance.        ^ 
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This  happened  while  I  was  at  a  watering  place  on  the  west  coast  I  was  living  in  aboard- 
ing-house  with  several  strangers ;  among  them  was  a  tall,  pale  German  gentleman,  of  a  grave* 
impressive  physiognomy.  He  was  the  most  intelligent  and  shrewdest  observer  I  have  ever 
met  with,  and  he  had  to  a  singular  degree  the  gift  of  a  discerning  spirit.  In  the  morning, 
when  we  rose  from  the  breakfast*table,  he  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  out  upon  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house ;  and  when  we  were  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
said, 

"  Excuse  mo,  sir,  for  I  must  asx  an  impertinent  question.  Was  it  indeed  the  dream  of  the 
night-mare  that  alarmed  you  last  night?*' 

**  I  have  no  objection  to  answer  yon  freely ;  but  tell  me  first  why  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?" 

**  It  is  but  reasonable.  I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  painter ;  none  ever  possessed  an  imagina- 
tion which  discerned  better  how  nature  in  her  mysteries  should  appear.  One  of  his  pictures 
was  the  scene  of  Brutus,  when  his  evil  genius  summoned  him  to  Philippi,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
you  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  painted  Brutus.  When,  with  the  others,  I  broke  into  your 
room  last  night,  you  looked  so  like  the  Brutus  in  his  picture,  that  I  oould  have  sworn  you 
were  amazed  with  the  vision  of  a  ghost." 

I  related  to  him  what  I  have  now  done  to  you. 

*'  It  is  wonderful,"  said  he ;  "  what  inconceivable  sympathy  hath  linked  yon  to  the  fate  of 
these  unhappy  persons.  There  is  something  more  in  this  renewed  visitation  than  tlio  phan* 
tasm  of  a  dream." 

The  remark  smote  me  with  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  dread,  and  for  a  short  time  my 
flesh  crawled  as  it  were  upon  my  bones.  But  the  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  was  again 
entirely  forgotten. 

When  the  anniversary  again  returned,  I  was  seized  with  the  same  heaviness  and  objectless 
horror  of  mind  ;  it  hung  upon  me  with  bodings  and  auguries  until  I  went  to  bed,  and  then, 
after  my  first  sleep,  I  was  a  third  time  aroused  by  another  fit  of  the  same  inscrutable  paujc. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  vision  was  different.  I  beheld  only  Nocton,  pale  and  wounded, 
stretched  on  a  bed,  and  on  the  coverlet  lay  a  pair  of  new  epaulettes*  as  if  just  unfolded  from  a 
paper. 

For  seven  years  I  was  thus  annually  afflicted.  The  vision  in  each  was  different,  but  I  saw 
DO  more  of  Mary  Blake.  On  the  fourth  occasion,  I  beheld  Nocton  sitting  in  the  uniform  of 
an  aid-de-camp  at  a  table,  with  the  customary  tokens  of  conviviality  before  him ;  it  was  only 
part  of  a  scene,  such  as  one  beholds  in  a  mirror. 

On  the  fifth  occasion,  he  appeared  to  be  ascending,  sword  in  hand,  the  rampart  of  a  bat- 
tery ;  the  sun  was  setting  behind  him,  and  the  shadows  and  forms  of  a  strange  laud,  with  the- 
domes  and  pagodas  of  an  oriental  country,  lay  in  wide  extent  around ;  it  was  a  picture,  but 
for  more  vivid  than  painting  can  exhibit. 

On  the  sixth  time,  he  appeared  again  stretched  upon  a  couch ;  his  complexion  was  sullen, 
not  from  wounds,  but  disease,  and  there  appeared  at  his  bed-side  the  figure  of  a  general  olE« 
cer^  with  a  star  at  his  breast,  with  whose  conversation  he  appeared  pleased,  though  languid. 

But  on  the  seventh  and  last  occasion,  on  which  the  horrors  of  the  visions  were  repeated, 
I  saw  him  on  horseback  in  a  field  of  battle  ;  and  while  I  looked  at  him,  he  was  struck  on  the 
face  by  a  sabre,  and  the  blood  flowed  down  upon  his  regimentals. 

Years  passed  on  after  this,  during  which  I  had  none  of  these  dismal  exhibitions.  My  mind 
and  memory  resumed  their  healthful  tone.  I  recollected,  without  these  intervening  years  of 
oblivion,  Nocton  and  Mary  Blake  occasionally,  as  one  thinks  of  things  past,  and  I  told  my 
friends  of  the  curious  periodical  returns  of  the  visitations  to  me  as  a  remarkable  mctaph)  sical 
phenomenon.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  it  so  happened,  that  my  German  friend  was  always 
present  when  I  related  my  dreams.  He,  in  the  intervals,  sometimes  spoke  to  me  of  them,  but 
my  answers  were  vague,  for  my  reminiscences  were  imperfect  It  was  not  so  with  him.  All 
I  told  he  distinctly  recorded  and  preserved  in  a  book,  wherein  he  wrote  down  the  minutest 
things  that  I  had  witnessed  in  my  visions.  I  do  not  mention  his  name,  because  he  is  a 
modest  and  retiring  man,  in  bad  health,  and  who  has  long  sequestered  himself  from  company. 
Hit  rank,  however,  is  so  distinguished,  that  his  name  could  not  be  stated  without  Ulv% 
haiard  of  exposing  him  to  impertinent  curioaity.    But  to  proc^^^ 
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EiAotly  fourtoea  year*— twiee  seven  H  was*— I  "nrnmaiber  weH,  beoauie  for  the  fini  ■eTen 
I  had  been  haunted  as  I  have  described,  and  for  the  other  acven  1  had  been  plaoed  in  my  living. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  of  fourteen  years»  my  Gennaji  friend  paid  me  a  vktt  here.  He  came 
in  the  forenoon>  and  we  speot  ao  agreeable  day  together,  for  be  wm  a  aiaa  of  much  reeoodite 
knowledge^     I  hare  seen  none  so  wonderfully  poeiessed  of  all  sorts  of  occult  learning-. 

He  was  im  astrologer  of  the  true  kind,  for  in  him  it  was  net  a  pretenee,  but  a  seieoce ;  be 
scorned  horoscopes  and  fortune-tellers,  with  the  just  derision  of  a  philosopher,  but  he  bad  a 
beautifol  conception  of  the  reciprocal  dependencies  of  nature.  He  afflected  not  to  penetrate 
to  causes,  but  he  spoke  of  effects  with  a  luminous  and  religious  eloqnenoa.  He  deacribed  to 
rae  how  the  tides  followed  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  but  be  denied  the  Newtonian  notion,  that 
they  were  caused  by  the  procession  of  the  lunar  changes.  He  explained  to  me,  that  when 
the  sun  entered  Aries,  and  the  other  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  how  his  progression  could  be  traoed 
on  this  earth  by  the  development  of  plants  and  'flowers,  and  the  passions,  diseases,  and  aftc- 
tion  of  animals  and  man ;  but  that  the  stars  were  more  than  the  celestial  signs  of  thsK 
terrestrial  phenomena,  he  ridiculed  as  the  conception  of  theory. 

His  learning  in  the  eurioos  tort  of  alchymy  woer  equally  t«Mime.  He  laughed  at  the  finwy 
of  an  immortal  elixir,  and  his  notion  of  the  mythotogy  of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  the 
very  essence  and  spirituality  of  ethics.  The  elndr  of  immortaHty  he  described  to  me  as  an 
allegory,  which,  from  its  component  parts,  emblems  of  talents,  and  virtues,  only  showed 
that  perseverance,  industry,  good-will,  and  a  gift  from  God,  were  the  requisite  ingredieaCs 
necessary  to  attain  renown.  His  knowledge  of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  s|iil  mere  beavti- 
All.  He  referred  to  the  writipgs  of  the  Rosicrucians,  whose  secrets  were  eooefaed  ra  aitifi* 
cial  symbolsy  to  prove  that  the  sages  of  that  sect  were  not  the  fools  whom  the  lesser  wise  of 
later  days  would  represent  them.  The  self-denial,  the  patience,  the  hamillty,  the  tmstiflg  In 
God,  the  treasuring  of  thne  by  lamp  and  calculatlooi  wbt<!h  the  veneraMe  alchymists  rsoom- 
mended,  he  used  to  say,  were  the  only  elements  which  constitute  the  conduct  of  the  youth 
that  would  attain  to  riches  and  honour;  and  these  different  stages  which  are  Shmiaafetd 
in  the  alchymical  volumes  as  descriptive  of  stages  in  the  process  of  making  the 
but  hieroglyphical  devices  to  explain  the  effects  of  well-applied  hmnan  virtue  and  i 

To  me  it  was  amazing  to  what  clear  simplicity  he  reduced  all  things,  and  on  what  a 
of  subjects liis  bright  and  splendid  fancy  threw  a  fair  and  affecting  tight.     All  those 
sciences — ^physiognomy,  palmistry,  scaileology,  &c.,  even  magic  and  witchcraft,  obtanaedfran 
his  interpretations  a  philosophical  credibility, 

In  disquisitions  on  these  subjects  we  spent  the  aEnniversnry.  He  bad  by  them  enlarged  the 
periphery  of  my  comprchrtision ;  he  had  added  to  my  knowted^,  and  inspired  me  with  a  pro- 
founder  respect  for  himself. 

He  was  an  aceompUifted  musician,  in  the  remotest.  If  I  may  use  the  expressioB,  deptfas  of 
the  art.  His  performance  on  the  pianoforte  was  simple,  heavy,  and  seemhigly  the  labour  of 
an  unpractised  hand,  but  his  expression  was  beyond  all  epithet,  exquisite  and  soleron ;  his  airs 
were  grave,  devotional,  and  pathetic,  consisting  of  the  simplest  harmonic  combinations ;  but 
they  were  wonderful :  every  note  was  a  portion  of  an  invocation ;  every  melody  the  v»iee  of 
a  passion  or  a  feeling  supplied  with  elocution. 

We  had  spent  the  day  in  the  fields,  where  he  illustrated  his  astrologioal  opinions  by  appeals 
to  plants,  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  other  attributes  of  the  season,  with  sudi  defiglrtM 
perspicuity,  that  no  time  can  efface  from  the  registers  of  my  memory  the  substance  of 
discourses.  In  the  erening,  he  delighted  me  with  his  miraculous  music,  and,  as  the 
advanced,  I  was  almost  persuaded  that  he  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  are 
sometimes  to  acquire  communion  with  spirits  and  dominion  over  demons. 

Just  OS  we  were  about  to  sit  down  to  our  frugal  supper,  literally  or  philosophically  sn,  as  e 
it  had  been  served  for  Zeno  himself,  Bick,  the  son  of  the  old  ferryman,  who  by  this  time  was 
some  years  dead,  came  to  the  door,  and  requested  to  speak  with  me  in  private.  Of  couive  I 
obeyed,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  brought  across  the  ferry  that  nijrtit  a  gentlemsa 
officer,  from  a  for  country,  who  was  to  bad  health,  and  whom  he  conid  not  aeeommodate  pro- 
perly in  the  forry-house. 

** The  ina,**  said  Dick«  "is  too  far  off,  for  he  is  lame,  and  has  an  open  wound  in  the  thigb. 
I  have  therefore  ventured  to  bring  him  here,  sure  that  y^  wDI  be  giad  \m  give  him  a  bed  for 
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tUo  ^dgbt     His  lenrant  tells  me  that  he  was  esteemed  the  bravest  oflloer  in  all  the  sernoB  of 
the  Mjsore  of  India.*' 

It  was  hnpossible  to  resist  this  appeaL  I  went  to  the  door  where  the  gentleman  was  wait- 
ing, and  with  true-heartedness  expressed  how  great  my  satisfaction  would  be  if  ray  bouse 
oould  afford  him  any  comfort. 

I  took\him  in  with  me  to  the  room  where  my  German  friend  was  sitting.  I  was  mnch 
pleased  with  the  gentleness  and  unafieeted  simplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  was  a  handsome,  middle-aged  man-— his  person  was  robust  and  well  formed — his  fea* 
tures  had  been  originally  handsome,  but  they  were  disBgured  by  a  scar,  which  had  materiallj 
changed  their  symmetry.  His  conversation  was  not  distinguiahed  by  any  remarkable  hitel- 
ligence,  but  after  the  high  intellectual  excitement  which  I  hod  enjoyed  all  day  with  taj 
phOosophical  companion,  it  was  agreeable  and  gentlemanly. 

Several  times  during  supper  something  came  across  my  mind  as  if  I  had  seen  him  before, 
but  I  could  neither  recollect  when  or  where  ;  and  I  observed  that  more  than  once  he  looked 
at  mo,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  research  in  his  memory.  At  last  I  observed  that 
his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  which  assured  me  that  ho  then  recollected  me.  But  I  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  of  hospitality  not  to  inquire  aught  concerning  him  more  than  he  was  pleased 
to  tell  himself. 

In  the  meantime  my  Gennan  friend,  I  perceived,  was  watching  us  both,  but  suddenly  he 
ceased  to  be  interested,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  while  good  manners  required  me 
to  make  some  efforts  to  entertain  my  guest.  This  led  to  some  inquiry  concerning  the  scene  of 
his  ser\'tcc8,  and  he  told  us  that  ho  had  been  many  years  in  India. 

**■  On  this  day  eight  years  ago,"  said  he,  •*  I  was  in  the  battle  of  Borupknovr,  where  J 
received  the  wound  which  has  so  disfigured  me  in  the  face." 

At  that  moment  I  accidentally  threw  my  eyes  upon  my  German  friend — the  look  which  lie 
gave  me  in  answer  caused  me  to  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  began  to  ruminate  of 
Nocton  the  recruit,  and  Mary  Blake,  while  my  friend  continued  the  conversation  in  a  light, 
desultory  manner,  as  it  woukl  have  seemed  to  any  stranger;  but  to  me  it  was  awful  and 
oracular.  He  spoke  to  the  stranger  on  all  manner  of  topics,  but  ever  and  anon  he  brought  him 
back,  as  if  without  design,  to  speak  of  the  accidents  of  fortune  which  had  befallen  him  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  day,  giving  it  as  a  reason  for  his  curious  remarks,  that  most  men  observed 
anniversaries,  time  and  experience  having  taught  them  to  notice,  that  there  were  curious  coin- 
cidences with  respect  to  times,  and  places,  and  individuals, — ^things,  which  of  themselves  form 
part  of  the  great  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  ancf  skill  displayed  in  tho  construction,  not  only 
of  the  mechanical,  but  the  moral  world,  showing  that  each  was  a  portion  of  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

**  I  have  been,"  said  he  to  tho  stranger,  "  an  observer  and  recorder  of  such  things.  I  have 
my  book  of  registration  here  in  this  house ;  I  will  fetch  it  from  my  bed-chamber,  and  we  shall 
see  in  what  other  things,  as  far  as  your  fortunes  have  been  concerned,  it  corresponds  with  thd 
accidents  of  your  life  on  this  anniversary.'* 

I  observed  that  the  stranger  paled  a  little  at  this  proposal,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
carelessness,  while  he  was  evidently  disturbed,  that  he  would  see  it  in  the  morning.  But  the 
philosopher  was  too  intent  upon  his  purpose  to  forbear.  I  know  not  what  came  upon  mc,  but 
I  urged  him  to  bring  the  book.  This  visibly  disconcerted  the  stranger  tttill  more,  and  his 
emotion  became,  as  it  were,  a  motive  which  induced  me,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  require 
the  production  of  the  book,  for  I  felt  that  strange  horror,  so  often  experienced,  returning  upon 
me ;  and  was  constrained,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  I  had  for  so  many  years  suffered  such  an  eclipse  of  mind.  The  stranger 
seeing  how  intent  both  of  us  were,  desisted  from  his  wish  to  procrastinate  the  curious  dis- 
closure which  my  friend  sold  he  could  moke ;  but  it  was  evident  he  was  not  at  ease.  Indeed, 
he  was  so  much  the  reverse,  that  when  the  German  went  for  his  book,  he  again  proposed  to 
retire,  and  only  consented  to  abide  at  my  jocular  entreaty,  until  he  should  learn  what  his 
future  fortunes  were  to  be,  by  the  truth  of  what  would  be  told  him  of  the  past. 

My  fricud  soon  returned  with  the  book.    It  was  a  remarkable  volume,  covered  with  vel- 
lum, shut  with  three  brazen  clasps,  secured  by  a  lock  of  curious  constructlotw.     N\\!(^%<&N^cv^x  '^ 
was  a  strange,  antique,  and  necromantic-looking  vo\ume.    TYi^  twtkttt  N^^ia  ^\.>\W^\'vSJ^^^'i^ 
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of  braM,  with  a  small  mkiror  in  the  centre,  round  which  were  inscribed,  in  Teutonic  charac- 
ters, words  to  the  effect,  '*  I  will  show  tubs  thtsblp."  Before  unlocidng  the  clasp  my 
friend  gave  the  book  to  the  stranger,  explained  some  of  the  emblematic  devices  which  adorned 
the  cover,  and  pbrticularly  the  words  of  the  motto  that  surrounded  the  little  mirror. 

Whether  it  was  from  design,  or  that  the  symbols  required  it,  the  explanations  of  my  friend 
were  mystical  and  abstruse  ;  and  I  could  sec  that  they  produced  an  effect  on  the  stranger,  so 
strong  that  it  was  evident  he  could  with  difficulty  maintain  his  self-possession.  The  colour 
entirely  faded  from  his  countenance ;  he  became  wan  and  cadaverous,  and  his  hand  shook 
lioiently  as  he  returned  the  volume  to  the  philosopher,  who,  on  receiving  it  back,  said, 

"  There  arc  thinj^s  in  this  volume  which  may  not  be  revealed  to  every  eye,  yet  to  those 
who  may  not  discover  to  what  they  relate,  they  will  seem  trivial  notations." 

He  then  applied  the  key  to  the  lock,  and  unclosed  the  volume.  My  stranger  guest  began 
to  breathe  hard  and  audibly.  The  German  turned  over  the  vellum  leaves,  scarchingly  and 
carefully.  At  last  he  found  his  record  and  description  of  my  last  vision,  which  he  rend  aloud. 
It  was  not  only  minute  in  the  main  circumstances  in  which  1  had  seen  Nocton,  but  it  con- 
tained an  account  of  many  things,  the  still- life,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  picture,  which  I  had 
forgotten,  and  among  other  particulars,  a  picturesoue  account  of  the  old  general  whom  1  saw 
standing  at  the  bed-side. 

**  By  all  that's  holy,**  cried  the  stranger,  '*  it  is  old  Cripplington  himself  I— the  queue  of  his 

hair  was,  as  you  say,  always  crooked,  owing  to  a  habit  he  had  of  pulling  it  when  vexed where 

could  you  find  a  description  of  all  this  ?" 

I  wiis  {nitrified ;  I  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  but  a  fearful  vibration  thrilled  through  my 
whole  frame. 

My  friend  looked  back  in  his  book,  and  found  the  description  of  my  sixth  vision.  It  con- 
tained the  particulars  of  the  crises  of  battle,  in  which,  as  the  stranger  described,  be  had 
received  the  wound  in  his  face.  It  affected  him  less  than  the  other,  but  still  the  effect  upon 
him  was  impressive. 

The  record  of  the  fifth  vision  produced  a  more  visible  alarm.  The  description  was  vivid 
to  an  extreme  degree, — the  appearance  of  Nocton,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  rampart— the  ani- 
mation of  the  assault,  and  the  gorgeous  landscape  of  domes  and  pagodas,  was  limned  with 
words  as  vividly  us  a  painter  could  have  made  the  scene.  The  stranger  seemed  to  forget  his 
anxiety,  and  was  delighted  with  the  reminiscences  which  the  description  recalled. 

But  when  the  record  of  the  fourth  vision  was  read,  wherein  Nocton  was  described  as  sit- 
tiog  in  the  regimentals  of  an  aid-de-camp,  at  a  convivial  table,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  unconscious 
of  his  words, 

**  It  wiut  on  that  night  I  had  first  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  general." 

The  inexorable  philosopher  proceeded,  and  read  what  I  had  told  him  of  Nocton,  stretched 
pale  and  wounded,  on  a  bed,  with  new  epaulettes  spread  on  the  coverlet,  as  if  just  unfoldj>d 
from  a  paper.  The  stranger  started  from  his  scat,  and  cried,  with  a  hollow  and  fearful 
voice, 

"  This  is  the  book  of  life." 

The  German  turned  over  to  the  second  vision,  which  he  read  slowly  and  mournfully,  espe- 
cially the  description  of  my  own  feelings  when  I  beheld  the  charncl  visage  of  INIury  Olake. 
The  stranger,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  was  panting  with  horror,  cried  out  with  a  shrill 
halloo,  as  it  were, 

"  On  that  night,  while  sitting  in  my  tent,  mcthought  her  spirit  came  and  reproached  me." 

I  could  not  speak,  but  my  German  friend  rose  from  his  scat,  and  holding  the  volunic  ia 
his  left  hand,  touched  it  with  his  right,  and  looking  sternly  at  the  stranger,  said, 

*'  In  this  volume,  and  in  your  own  conscience,  are  the  evidences  which  prove  that  vou  are 
Jlalpii  Nocton,  and  that  on  this  night,  twice  seven  years  ago,  you  niurdeied  Mary  Blake** 

The  miserable  stranger  lost  all  self-command,  and,  staggering  from  the  spot.  fell. 
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"  Mine  honour  is  my  life,  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done." 

Shaxspeare. 

Abott  t  league  distant  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Naples  to  Salerno,  $tand 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  vina.  The  gardens  had  been  formed  in  terraces  on  the  mountain 
behind ;  the  walls  of  them  still  exist,  and  the  spacious  stairs  by  which  they  were  severally 
connected,  are  proofs  that  it  had  once  been  the  abode  of  taste  and  opulence.  On  the  higher 
garden  a  copious  spring  gushes  out  from  the  earth,  and  descends  into  the  valley,  leaping  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  and  diffusing,  as  it  descends,  a  fresh  and  beautiful  verdure  along  the  margin 
of  its  whold  course.  The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  say,  that  a  fountain,  ornamented 
with  statues,  formerly  stood  where  the  spring  now  issues,  and  that  the  water  was  brought 
underground  in  pipes  from  a  small  lake  among  the  hills — perhaps  it  still  comes  in  that  manner, 
but  however  this  may  be,  few  situations  have  been  chosen  with  a  happier  respect  for  the 
local  genius. 

This  once  delightful' mansion  originally  belonged  to  the  Bcllochi  family,  and  -k-os  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  last  count  of  the  race  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  elegant 
accomplishments,  and  amiable  qualities. 

He  had  visited  England,  and  was  much  attached  to  the  subjects  and  the  manners  of  that 
nation.  His  house  was  open  in  consequence  to  the  English  travellers,  and  when  any  of  the 
friends  he  had  known  in  London  visited  Bellavista,  as  the  villa  was  called,  no  limit  was  set  to  his 
hospitality.  He  accompanied  them  himself  to  the  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  between 
Poestum  and  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  the  wonders  of  Vesuvius,  uod  the  relics  of  the 
exhumated  cities,  and  he  deservedlv  became  celebrated  alike  for  bis  munificence,  his  eloquence, 
and  friendship. 

Ono  day  a  large  party  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  several  of  his  most  esteemed 
English  friends,  Were  received  by  the  count  with  his  customary  kindness.  He  had  but  thut 
day  returned  from  Sicily,  where  he  had,  a  few  months  before,  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth 
and  extraordinary  beauty.  His  house  had  not  yet  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  his 
friends,  but  still  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  strangers,  that  notwithstanding  the  wunt  of 
preparation,  he  invited  them  to  remain,  promising,  as  un  inducement,  that  although,  from  the 
condition  of  his  own  household^  he  could  not  accommodate  them  with  beds,  he  ivould  himself 
Tide  with  them  to  a  monastery  on  the  road  to  Naples,  and,  by  his  influence  with  the  friars, 
secure  them  a  hospitable  reception  there. 

It  happened  in  the  evening,  that  on  reaching  the  convent  several  other  travellers,  bound 
for  Pcestum,  had  sought  lodgings  for  the  night,  and  the  count's  friends  could  not  be  received 
as  he  had  expected.  To  lighten  the  chagrin  of  disappointment,  he  accordingly  at  once 
resolved  to  accompany  them  to  Naples,  and  sent  back  his  servant  Francesco  to  the  villa,  to 
anprize  the  countess  of  his  intention,  and  not  to  expect  him  that  night. 

It  was  near  midnight  before  Francesco  reached  the  villa  ;  the  other  servants  being 
fitigued  with  the  day's  hard  labour,  in  bringing  the  luggage  fW>m  the  vessel  which  had 
brought  them  from  Palermo,  and  with  the  unexpected  bustle  occasioned  by  the  strangers, 
'Were  all  asleep  when  he  arrived,  and  he  was  in  conseooence  obliged  to  let  himself  in  by  a 
window 
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On  almoit  any  other  occasion  this  would  not  have  happened ;  for  the  eoimt  hnd  In  hit 
service  a  Sicilian  painter,  Salmano,  who  was  employed  in  decorating  some  of  the  chambers—* 
a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  who  had  a  particular  taste  for  watching  the  tints  and  shadows  of  the 
moonlight  for  suggestions  in  his  proression.  But  he,  too,  being  this  night  exhausted  and 
weary,  had  foregone  his  nightly  vigils.  Nor  was  it  a  circumstance  to  attract  notice,  for  he 
was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  of  a  pale  and  slender  appearance,  indicative  of  some  constitu- 
tional infirmity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonder  among  the  domestics  how  one,  so  evidently  of  a 
feeble  frame,  could  night  after  night  pass  so  many  cold  and  solitary  hours  studying  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  on  the  landscape,  or  the  shadows  of  the  statues  in  the  gallery. 

Before  day-break  old  Agatha,  who  had  been  the  nurse,  and  was  the  favourite  attendant  of 
the  countc?u{,  was  suddenly  roused  by  her  lady  coming  into  her  apartment  in  the  wildest  and 
most  distracted  manner.  She  was  still  undressed  ;  her  long  hair  fell  in  loose  tresses  on  ber 
shoulders.  She  bore  a  lamp  in  her  right  hand,  and  shook  her  left,  and  gazed  a»  if  she  bad 
come  from  some  frightful  discover}*. 

Agatha  was  awoke  by  her  entrance,  but  astonishment  at  the  sight  before  her  rendered  her 
unable  to  speak,  and  she  lay  looking  at  the  countess,  who  exclaimed  with  the  voice  of 
agony — 

**  1  fear — I  fear — yet  cannot  I  give  utterance  to  the  horror.  I  blush  like  a  guilty  wretch, 
and  yet  in  what  of  shame  have  I  been  guilty — have  I  but  dreamt !  Oh  heaven  1  drive  from 
me  the  imagination  with  which  I  am  beset." 

Agatha,  terrified  at  these  exclamations,  raised  herself,  and  entreated  her  lady  to  be  com- 
posed, and  not  to  repine  too  much  at  the  absence  of  her  lord. 

"  He  will,"  said  she,  '*  be  here  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  yon  must  not  think  of  this 
frolic  in  that  way.  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  lady,  to  be  calm.  Though  the  count  were  dead, 
you  could  not  be  in  greater  affliction.*' 

"  To  me  he  is  dead,"  cried  the  countess,  "  to  me  he  is  lost— and  I  am  lost.  Call  up  the 
household, — I  am  not  yet  mad.** 

With  these  wild  words  she  hastened  back  to  her  apartment,  and  Agatha,  trembling,  dressed 
herself,  and  went  to  call  the  servants ;  but  when  she  reached  the  landing-place  of  the  great 
stairs,  she  found  Frasccsco  standing  there  as  if  he  had  been  watching. 

"  How  docs  the  countess?"  he  inquired  with  a  confident  look,  which,  however,  Agatha  did 
not  observe  particularly  at  the  moment,  but  replied—"  She  is  wofully  sad ;  it  is  very  strange 
that  she  should  be  so  sad — where  is  the  count  V* 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Francesco,  "on  to  Naples,  and  sent  me  back  to  tell  the  countess. 
Does  she  suspect  ?" 

"How!'*  cried  Agatha,  surprised  at  the  cunning  leer  of  the  fellow,  "what  should  she 
suspect  ?*' 

"  I  could  not  inform  her,"  replied  Francesco,  confusedly,   "she  was  atlecp." 

'*  Asleep,  Francesco  I     How  knew  you  that  ?" 

"  She  made  no  answer  when  I  knocked  at  her  door." 

"  Knocked  !  did  you  dare  disturb  her ?* 

A  momentary  shudder  shook  the  wliolo  frame  of  old  Agatha,  and  she  looked  with  n  curious 
suspicion  at  Francesco,  who  said,  in  evident  embarrassment — "  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that 
manner  ?  perhaps  she  did  not  hear  ?" 

"  She  must  have  heard  you — audacious ! — but  why  is  she  in  such  distress?" 

"  Is  she  distressed  ?**  replied  Francesco.  "  Do  you  then  think  she  will  be  angry  when  she 
sees  me  ?     The  door  was  open,  and  I  thought  she  knew  my  voice.** 

"  Dared  you  to  enter  ?" 

"  In  truth,  Agatha,  I  did.*'  And,  in  saying  these  words,  Francesco  hastily  descended  the 
stairs,  in  evident  terror  and  alarm. 

Agatha  remained  immoveable,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed—"  There  is  some  mvsterv 

.—horrible  mystery.     Oh !   could  she  be a  lady  so  chaste,  so  excelling  in  love  to  her 

lord •• 

She  was  interrupted  by  Salmano,  the  painter,  who  at  this  moment  entered,  and  to  whom 
she  said  briskly—"  What  seek  you  here?— this  is  about  the  time  you  were  wont  to  go  to  bed/* 

"  I  have  risen  to  see  the  dawn,**  replied  the  artist.  "  Last  night  I  was  fatigued,  and  early 
went  to  sleep.     But  go  to  your  lady— she  is  very  ill.*' 
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«<  She  only  griem  thai  the  oowit  has,  lo  thoughtlesslj,  not  retained  ;**  and  she  looked 
eagerly  at  Salmano. 

**  Has  nothing  else  happened  to  her  ?*' 

*'  Do  you  then  think  that  she  has  some  other  cause  for  sorrow  ?'* 

*'  I  hope  no  other :  hut  she  looks  as  one  that  I  should  give  ducats  to  have  for  my  modei 
as  Lucrctia,  escaped  from  Tarquin." 

<*  Her  grief  is  natural.     The  first  night  in  a  strange  land  to  he  so  deserted  ! " 

**  No,  no,  it  comes  of  a  deeper  wound." 

"  Why  think  you  so  ?*'  sighed  Agatha. 

"  The  painter's  skill,"  replied  the  artist,  "  instructs  him  to  discern  the  mind  in  (he  face 
I  never  saw  her  in  such  anguish  before.     It  may,  however,  be  as  you  say.     But  tell  Francesco 
to  come  to  mc  betimes.     The  dny  is  beginning  to  dawn,  and  I  want  him  in  my  study.     The 
fellow  has  a  lascivious  look,  with  such  a  sober  air,  that  he  assists  my  fancy— as  I  am  painting 
Susannah  and  the  Elders — he  is  an  cider." 

Agatha  made  no  answer,  but  with  sadness  in  her  eyes  left  him,  and  the  painter  went  to  his 
study  ;  soon  after  Francesco,  as  desired,  entered. 

"  How  now  !"  said  Salmano,  **  you  keep  me  idling." 

Francesco,  with  suUenness,  replied — **  I  am  not  hired  to  be  a  Jewish  priest— I  have  my 
master's  business." 

"  He  said  that,  when  !  wonted  you,  ail  your  other  duties  should  be  suspended.'* 

"  But  I  have  business  in  Naples."  , 

"  Does  not  the  count  return  this  morning  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?" 

Salmano  looked  at  him  steadily  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  said — "  You  have  a  masterly 
command  of  yourself.  But,  fellow,  there  is  trouble  and  fear  in  your  eye  ;  what  guilt  have  you 
committed  ?  what  have  you  done  that  your  presumptuous  hopes  may  not  yet  be  concealed  ?" 

"You  amaze  mc,  sir,"  replied  Francesco  with  awe. 

The  painter  Inid  down  his  easel  from  his  thumb,  and  taking  up  his  hat,  said — **  I  am  here 
but  professionally,  and  am  not  of  a  prying  disposition  ;  but  you  have  done,  or  I  mistake  much, 
some  guilty  deed,  to  which  some  wild  hope  is  attached." 

With  these  words  he  walked  into  tHe  garden,  and  before  Francesco  had  time  to  recollect 
himself,  A^^atha  came  into  the  room,  saying,  "  I  thought  Salmano  was  here." 

At  these  words  Francesco  stepped  forward,  and  taking  her  by  the  wrist,  said,  in  a  whisper, 
"  I  do  not  like  that  painter.'* 

••No!" 

"  If  we  were  in  some  secret  place,  I  could  tell  you  something,  Agatha.'* 

"  Well." 

**  Agatha,  you  .ire  knowing,  observant,  and  prudent ;  but  I  wish  we  were  in  some  room  less 
exposed.     How  di'l  the  painter  look  when  you  saw  him  first  ?*' 

"  He  deplored  the  grief  of  the  countess.'* 

"He  was  not  stirring  when  I  returned.  Artists  are  men  of  subtile  craft.  When  I  re- 
turned Inst  night,  I  went  to  my  lady's  room " 

•*  Daring  shame — I  told  her  so  !" 

"  How  did  she  look  when  you  told  her?" 

*'  Like  Paulina,  in  the  picture  there,  when  told  that  her  lover  was  not  the  god  Anubis." 

''  It  may  be  good,  Agatha,  for  the  painter  to  turn  on  me.  These  men  of  art  do  other  things 
at  night  than  ca*ch  moonlight  shadows;  but  be  cautious;"  and  ho  suddenly  left  the  apart- 
ment, while  Agatha,  in  great  perplexity,  said  aloud  to  herself,  after  thinking  some  time— 

**  My  fears  first  fell  on  him ;  he  is  of  that  complexion,  and  I  have  seen  bim  looking  intern* 
pcrately  at  her.  Salmano,  too,  but  not  like  him— here,  in  his  study,  she  may  be  seen  among 
his  goddesses ;  and  when  he  looks  at  her  the  most  ardently,  it  is  as  a  student  pondering  over 
his  book.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  him  bedded  with  Diana ;  but  the  rank  look  of  yon 
insinuating  wolf  makes  conviction,  even  in  my  doubts.'* 

By  this  time  the  household  were  all  afoot,  and  some  remarkable  apprehension  appeared  to 
infect  them  all  with  distrust  of  each  other.  The  painter  was  deeply  afTocted  ;  he  could  not 
resume  his  pencil,  but  walked  alone  in  the  gardens^  and  shunned  cver^'body.  Agatha^ 
noticing  him  from  the  window,  went  to  him,  and  said-—'*  \'Q>3L^^T^TiQ\.Vcst\SkK^'^N&^^^^^^'^^ 
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walk  in  the  garden.  Dars  are  not  your  time  of  stndy ;  but  you  walk  too  much  hi  the  Bz^t. 
Ni^L'ltt  is  the  season  of  ^lecp,  and  none  trespass  on  its  lonely  hours  but  those  afflicted  with 
guilt  or  love." 

•*  My  prolcssion/'  replied  the  painter,  "requires  that  I  should  study  the  varieties  of  light 
and  shade.'* 

*'  Ciinnot  yon,  then,  be  content  with  sunshine  ?" 

"  It  is  my  taste,  Agatha;  my  genius  prompts  me  to  study  the  moonlight.*' 

"  What  is  that  genius,  signer  ?     I  hear  of  it,  but  none  in  the  house  can  tell  me  what  it  is." 

«*  It  may  not  be  easily  explained,**  replied  the  artist ;  •*  but  some  have  a  keener  relish  of 
one  thing  more  than  of  another  of  their  neighbour's.  Some  are  charmed  by  the  ear,  and  some 
by  the  eye.  The  senses  are  the  gates  of  the  mind,  and  genias  enters  by  the  most  frequented, 
or  that  which  is  best  constructed." 

Agatha  paused  thoughtfully ;  for  though  aged,  she  was  shrewd  and  wary.  She  then  ssiid, 
— "  Genius  then  makes  men  prone  to  And  and  to  seize  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and  as  you 
forego  your  rest  to  hunt  midnight  shadows,  or  rise  in  company,  forgetting  who  may  be  present, 
and  bid  a  fair  lady  bend  her  head  aslant,  as  she  would  look  from  a  picture  ■  some  other,  bv 
the  difference  of  his  genius,  would  equally,  without  decorum,  seize  on  his  means  of  pleasure." 

**  Yon  are  wonderfully  metaphysical,'*  said  Salmano.  '*  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  much 
of  a  philosopher,     fiut  wny  are  you  so  suddenly  changed,  and  so  earnestly  ?  " 

Agatha,  without  noticing  his  question,  inquired,  seriously — "  How  came  you  to  he  stirring 
this  morning  at  two,  and  yet,  when  I  met  you  at  day-break,  you  said  that  you  had  but  just 
risen  ?'* 

"  I  told  you,"  replied  Salmano,  **  the  truth.** 
Was  ever  such  a  robbery  committed !"  cried  Agatha,  with  an  accent  of  grief. 
Am  I  suspected  of  a  theft?"  replied  the  painter. 

"  O  !  no,  it  was  not  done  by  you — I  could  pawn  myself  for  your  integrity  ;*'  and  she  in- 
stantly quitted  the  astonished  artist  and  fled«  in  tears,  into  the  house.     Soon  after  Francesco 
came  into  the  garden  ;  he  had  plainly  no  business  there  ;  but  he  sought  the  painter,  who,  on 
perceiving  hiro,  went  straight  towards  him,  and  said,  severely, 
A  crime  has  been  committed  last  night  T* 
I  know  it,"  replied  Francesco.     "  Do  you  blame  me  ?** 

*'  Are  you  afraid,  mannerless  dog,  that  I  should  ?  But,  if  I  could  persuade  the  world  of  my 
skill,  there  would  not  be  wanting  evidence  to  do  so — the  forehead  mark  is  plain  upon  you.*' 

*•  Shall  1  bo  ruined  bv  vour  fancies  ?" 

The  painter,  indignant  at  hearing  his  art  so  contemned,  said,  with  greater  enerjjv, 

*»  Lewd  epicure,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  know  the  scrutiny  of  the  painter — ay,  or  the  holy  pur- 
poses to  which  his  art  may  minister.  The  painter's  pencil  can  teach  like  the  pool's  pen,  and 
feelings,  faithfully  limned,  instruct  tiic  mind,  and  improve  the  heart.  Go,  menial ;  go  and  be 
punished.  •' 

P'ranccsco  was  thunderstruck,  and  slunk,  abtished,  from  his  presence.  Soon  after  tiie 
countess  sent  for  the  painter,  and  as  he  entered  the  house  he  met  her  confe<3or  eominsr  from 
her.  He  would  have  spoken  to  the  priest,  but  the  old  man  was  in  tears,  and  turned  from  him. 
On  approaching  the  countess,  he  found  her  seated  alone,  in  sublime  serenity — a  pasjiion  of 
sorrow,  that  could  only  take  expression  in  a  calm — a  calm  like  the  stillness  of  deat'u. 

••  I  pray  you,  Salmano,  take  the  comm.inJ  of  this  ill-fated  mansion— place  si-ntiuels  nt  the 
gate,  inrn  you  can  trust.  Let  no  one  pass  till  my  lord  returns.  Sec  that  Francesco  cio  not 
escape.  O,  serpent !  that  could  so  invade  the  Eden  of  my  wedded  faith.  I  can  no  more  T' 
and  witii  these  words,  she  stabbed  herself,  and  instantly  expired  ! 

A  terrific  cry  from  Salmano  brought  many  of  the  servants  into  the  room,  and  amon:^  them 
Francesco.  To  him  the  painter  solemnly  said,  "  Her  heavenly  spirit  is  away  like  a  poor  fright- 
ened bird,  appealing  lo  the  heavens  against  the  hand  that  plundered  its  early  nest.  Rouse 
thee,  thou  wretch  !  there  is  no  vision  here  !"  More  he  would  have  added ;  but  in  ihnt  momcni 
Francesco  seized  the  dagger,  and  pausing,  as  if  he  hoped  some  one  would  arrest  his  hand, 
plunged  it,  disappointed,  into  his  own  heart. 

THE     END. 
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